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It a said he unt a chameleon ; 
he said to it, " Qo, Chameleoo, go 
and say, Let not men die." The 
oltatneleon set out ; it went slow- 
ly f it loitered in the way ; and aa 
it went^ it ate of the &uit of a 
tree, which is called Ubukwebe- 

At length Unkulunkulu sent a 
lizard"' after the chameleon, whm 
it had already set out for some 
time. The lizard went ; it ran and 
made great haste, for Unkulimlculu 
had said, " Lizard, when you have 
Rrrivod, say, Let men die." So 
the lizard went, and said, " I tell 
you, It is said. Let men die." The 
lizard came back again to tJuku- 
lunkulu, before the chameleon had 
reached his destination, the cha~ 
mcloon which was sent first ; 
which was sent, and told to go 
and say, " Let not men die." 

cally, to mean a source of being. A father is the ttOdanga of his 
children, from which they broke off. Wiiatorer notions the ignorant 
of the present day among the natives may have of the meaning of this 
tradition, it may be concluded that originally it was not intended to 
teBcU by it, that men sprang from a reed. It cannot be doubted that 
the word oloue has come down to the people, whilst the meaning tuui 
been lost Comp. M. Casalis' aocount of the religious notions of tlie 
Basutos, p. 240. 

' Hence their saying, " Ukuhambisa kwonwaba," To go like a 
chameleon, L &, to go slowly. They say also vkuntoabvaela. 

• Vhukwebezane. — A shrub which bears clusters of berries of a. 
piu^lish colour and sweet taste. This fruit ia much liked by children. 

^'* Intulo = itUuiu>a, the Amalala inulwa. The tradition lives 
among the natives to the present time, and is manifested by the dislike 
they entertain for the chameleon. It is fi^uently killed. But it is 
used as a medicine ; among ot^er uses it is mixed with otlier things 
to doctor th^ gardens, that the birds may not destroy the oom ; it is 
employed becaose it went slowly, and th^^ore will prevent the birds 



Eu tlwa wa tuma unwaba ; wa 
ti, " Hambo, lunwaba, u ye u 
kuti, Abautu ma ba nga fi." Lwa 
bamba unwalo, lwa hamba kanei' 
none, lwa libola endAluleni j lwa 
haiuba lwa dAla umuti, o igama 
hiwo kn ubukwebezane.^ 

Wa za Unkulunkulu wa tuma 
intulo ngasem>-a kwonwaba, se lu 
hambile ngeatkati esipambili unwa- 
ba. Ya hamba intulo, ya gijima, 
ya tshetsha kakulu, ngokuba 
Unkulunkulu e tize, "Ntulo, u 
fike u ti, Abantu a ba fe." Ya 
hamba ke iutulo, ya ti, " Ngi ti, 
Ku tiwa, Abantu ma ha fe." Ya 
bnya intulo, ya fika kuukolunku- 
lu ; lwa ba unwaba lu nga kafiki, 
lona lwa tuny wa kuk^ola ; lona 
lwa tunywa ku tiwa, ma lu yokuti, 
" Abantu ma ba nga fi." 
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Lwa la Iwa fika, lira 

Iwati, "Entiva, Abantu 

Dg& fi !" Ba ti abftntn ba ti, " ! 
Bt bambe izwi lentnlo ; Tona i si 
tshelile, 7a ti, 'Eutiwa, Absotn 
ma ba f&' A si sa li iwa elaka 
Kgezvi lentulo abauta V eca "ku- 
fa." 



At length it arriTed and sLcut- 
ed, saying, "It is said, Let not 
men die!" But men answered, 
" O t w« have heard the word of 
the lizard ; it has told us the word, 
*It u said. Let men die.' We 
cannot hear your word. Throogh 
the word of ^e lizard, men will 
die."" 



from hastily entering the gardens I But the Uzard is an object of 
much greater hatred, and is invsriably killed if the person who sees it 
is able to kill it ; but it is very cunning, and, as tliey say, " escapes 
only hy ita eunning." As ihey kill it they say, " Tiya I i sona lest 
'silimane esa gijima kukgals sa ya "kuti, ' Abanta a ba fe.' " Let be ! 
This is the very piece of deformity which ran in the bc^^inning to say 
that men should di& 

" This tradition of the onfpa of death has a strong resemblance 
to tlie Hottentot account. But there it is the Moon — a Hottentot 
god, according to Kolb, fThe Present State of the Cape 0/ Good 
Hope, (Me^ejf,) Volume I., page 95J — which sends an insect 
to man with the message : — " Oo thou to men, and tell them, ' Ab I 
die, and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.' " The insect, 
meeting with the hare, entrusts the message to him ; but when he 
reaches man, he says, " I am sent by the Moon to tell you, ' As I die, 
and dying perish, ia the same manner ye shall also die, and come 
wholly to an end.' " (Bleefia HotloiUot Fablei, p. 69. J 

This account is, however, a promise of renovation through death. 

The Xew Zealand legend agiun may be compared, where we meet 
with ratiier a foreshadowing of redemption through One destroying 
death l^ passiiig through it, than an account of the cause of deatb 
entering into the world. Maui is made liable to death by some acci- 
dental omission of a part of the baptismal ritual, — a cause ss trivial 
as the delay of the chameleon, or the fiUse message of the hara 

Maui was an abortion ; he was bom as his mother was passing 
along by the sea-shore. She cut off the long tresses of her hur, and 
bound Iiith up in them, and threw him into the foam of the sea, and 
aAer that he was found by his ancestor Tama-nui-ki-te-Bacgi, and by 
his care developed into a "iH-n Aa yet there was no death. But 
Maui's lather, " from mistake, hurriedly skipped over part of the 

Erayers of the Ixiptdsmal service, and of uie services to puriiy Maui ; 
e knew that the gods would be certain to punish this &ult, by causing 
Maui to die, and his alarm and anxiety were therefore great." Maui 
having traasfbrmed by enchantments Irawaru, his sister Hinauh's 
husbajad, into a dog, and Hinanxi having girded herself with an en- 
chanted girdle had cast herself into the sea, and been swept away by 
the tide, he was obliged to rpjit ^e viUage where Irawaru had lived, 
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Wa ti Unknlankula «k ba nlkft 
■Ibsiitu lunatongo ; wa ba nika ud- 
nyangft zokwelapanezoknbal*; vft 
ba nika nemiti yokwelapa itonga 
Wa ti Unkolimknlu, " Umaomu- 
nta e gnla e netongo, e bu^we 
itoQgo, wo Alaba inkomo, nl bonge 
itongo ; unuutu u ya 'kupila, 
m* esaka e banjws itango." 



Uakuloukulu gave men Ama- 
tcmgo -^ he gave tb«m doctors for 
treatmg diaeue, aod divinere ; be 
gave ibam medidufs to tr«at dio- 
etMA oocauoDed hy the Itongo.^* 
Unkalonknlu aaid, " If a maa is 
ill, he being aSected by the Itongo, 
you ihall kill a bullock and laud 
the ItoDgo ; the man will get nell 
if he has been affected by the 
Itongo." 

and so letomed to \m parents Hia father said, " Oh my son, I have 
heard from your mother and othets that you are veiy valiant, and 
that you have succeeded in all feats that yon have undertaken in your 
own country, whether they are email or great ; but now that you have 
arrived in your father's country, you will perhaps at laat be overcome." 
On asking " what he could be vanquished by J " hia bther replied, 
" By yonr great ancestress Hine-nui-te-po." But he answered, " Lay 
aaide snch idle thoughta, and let us botifl fearlessly seek whether men 
an to die or live for ever." Maui pleads that he had Bubdued Taraa- 
Diii-te~Ba (die sun), and had rescued much land by drawing it up from 
tlie sea. His father admits the truth, and bids him go boldly to visit 
" his great anceetrees," who, he knew, would be the cause of his death. 
Maui set out on his journey, taking " every kind of little bird " as his 
oompaniona. Maui and his companions found Hine-nui-te-po asleep. 
Maui told diem that he was about to creep into the old chieftainess, 
and warned them not to laugh until they saw him "just coming out of 
her mouth ; then they might shout with laughter if they pleased." 
When he entered the old chieftainess, " the little birds screwed up 
their tiny cheeks, trying to suppress laughter ^ at last, the little Tiwa- 
kawaka lau^^ied out loud with its merry cheerful note," and the old 
woman awoke, and killed MauL This was the cause of the introduc- 
tion of death into the world Hine-nui-te-po being the goddess of 
death, had Maui passed safely through her, then no more human 
beings would have died, but death itsdf would have been destroyed. 
(Gres, PidyTieiicvn Mythology, p. 16 — 58.J 

^ lUmgo, pi AmaUmgo. — An itongo is properly the spirit of the 
dead, — a disembodied spirit. The notion that it is in the form of a 
snake, or becomes converted into a snake, is probably something 
superadded to die original tradition. But all these queatious will be 
discussed when we come to the " Ahatonoo." 

'^ UJcwelapa itongo, Ut, to treat an itongo, that is, diseases which 
are occasioned by the itongo, as vthlaho, which appears &om the de- 
sorption to be pleurodynia ; one case I was called to see was pleurisy. 
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He said, " You will see also by 
night, 7011 vill dream ; tiie Itongo 
will tell ytm what it is it wishee." 
He said, " It will also tell you the 
bullock it would have killed." 

The ItoDgo dwells with the 
great man ; he who dreams is the 
chief of the village ; it says, 
" Should you kill & bullock, the 
man will get well" The bollock 
which the Itoogo mentions is kill- 
ed; and although people were 
thinking that the man would 
die, he gets veil ; and so it 
is clear that the man was 
affected by the Itonga The gall- 
bladder is taken from the bullock, 
and the man has the gall poured 
on him ; they give praise and say, 
" In oiYler that we may see that it 
is the Itongo, let us see him get 
well this veiy day ; and at the 
very dawn of tomorrow eat meat ; 
so we shall see that it is the Itongo. 
On the other hand, we shall not 
admit in our hearts that it is the 
Itongo ; we shall say, it is disease 
only ; there is no Itongo in his 
body. If we see that it is the 
Itongo, we shall see it by his 
well, and so we shall give 
thanka Then we will kill many 
cattle, and laud the Itongo, and 
see that the Itongo of our house is 



>4 SnJcomatm. — I preserve this word because it is formed 
regularly. The Zulus say enkomeni ; the AnmJala eyomvierU. 



"Wa ti, " Ni ya 'kubona fiiti na 
sebusuku, ni ya 'kupupa; Itongo 
li ya 'ku ni tshela into e 11 i teho- 
ko." Wa ti, " Li ya 'ku ni tshela 
nenkoma" 

Itongo li Alala kumunta omku- 
lu J o yena o li pupayo kn 'muau- 
ntuzana ; li ti, " Ni nga Alaba 
inkomo, u ya 'kusiuda nmantii.' 
I ilatahwe inkomo e tshiwo ito- 
ngo ; a ti loku nmuntu ku be se 
ku tiwa, " U za 'ku&," a sinde ; 
ku bonakale ke ukuti lo 'mimtu u 
be e banjwe itongo. I ya Idtshwa 
inyongo ngapakati enkomveni,'* a 
telwe ngayo inyongo ; ku bongwe, 
ku tiwe, " Uma ai bone ukuti ito- 
ngo, a si bone ukuba a pile namAla 
t^e ; ku ya aa kitsasa nje u se i 
dAla inyama; si ya 'kubona ke 
ukuti itongo. Okunye loku, a si 
yi 'kttvuma enAliiiyweni zetu uku- 
ti itongo ; si ya 'kuti, i 'ku& nje ; 
a li ko itongo kuyena emidmbeni 
waka XTma m heme ukuti ka 
kona itongo, si ya 'kubona ngoku- 
ba a pile, si bonge ke. I kona si 
ya 'kuAUba inkomo eziningi, si 
bonge ke etongweni, d bone ukuti 
itongo lakwiti li lungile." 



UCUAJSE MDTmOA (an Hala). 
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Abadala bft ti Unknlunkulu u 
ng* UmveUofwigi, ngokuba bt^ ti 
wa v«la kuk^ala j be ti u tiAltwga 
Iwabanta I^m kwa dabvJca abftntu 
knlo. Ku tsho abadalA nkuti u 
kona nnknlunknln ; «' ena abit- 
Dta boknkjala, abadola beudulo ; 
ba fa abadala bendulo, kva aala 
abaoye aba zalira i bo, amadodans, 
e ai EWa ugabo tikuti kwa be kn 
kona abadala benduIo ab' asd uku- 
dabnka "icwtawe. Sa ba m asi 



Tbx old men emy that Unkulu- 
nknla is UmTelin^angi,'^ for they 
Mf h« oame out fint ; th^ ny be 
is the Utiilaiiga &om -which all 
men broke o£'* The old men say 
that Unkulunkulu is ■^'' he made 
the first men, the ancienta of long 
ago -^^ the andents of long ago 
died; there remained those who 
had been begotten hy them, aons, 
by whom we hear that there vne 
andeuta of long ago who knew tke 
breaking oS* of the world." They 

'^ UmveUnqanffi, the first out-oomer. 

" Let the reader note that here three namea are applied to the 
first man, tJnkulimkulu, Umvelinjangi, and Uthlanga. Univiu- 
rJtuhi expresses antiquity, age, Ut, the old-old one, aa we use great 
in great-grcat-gnuid&ther. Vmvelmqcmffi expreeees priority; the 
first out-comer. UlhUmga, potential source of bdng. Neither must 
thia be regarded as a contiadicdon to the statement lower down, " Wa 
vela lapa abantu ba dabuka kona oAlangeni," He came out where men 
broke off from Uthlanga. For Unkulunkulu, the firat man, sprang 
from- — came out of — broke off irom — a previously existing uthlanga 
or source of being, the nature of which b quite beyond the native 
philosophy ; and having come out, he became the uthlan^ or som'ce 
of being of entire humanity, 

'^ U kona, ia. We must not, however, understand this as a 
declaration of Uie sndenta that Unkulunkulu baa a present existence. 
But they mean to say, " Unkulunkulu was a nalib/ ; that which we 
say of lum is not a fitUe, but a fact Unkulunkulu is a reality ; he 
made ua, and is, as it were, in ns his work. We exist because he 
existed." That this is the meaning we gather not only from the in- 
terpretation of it by natives, and from oUier accounts of the same tra- 
dition, but from the statement made below, " B' exwa ngokutshiwo 
ukuti Unkulunkulu wa be kona," They heard it said that Unkulu- 
nkulu was, or used to be; the tense necessarily implying that he 
exists no longer. 

*" Abadala benditlo, the andents of long ago, — ^not merely 
ancients, but the andents of primitiTe times ; those who fbrmed the 
fint races of mankind. 

" The nattvea profess to be unable to give any account of the 
origin of thingB ; but refer to a period when the ancients tmderstood 
the history of creation. 
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tJnkulunknlu ; a ba m bonutga 
sgEuneAlo ; b' «c«n ngokutsbiwo 
lOcuti Unkulunkulu wa be kona. 
Wa rela b^ abftnta ba daboka 
kona oAlangeni. Wa eala abanta 
bendulo ; ba fit, ba Bhiya abantwa- 
na babo ; ba sala abanje, amado- 
dan' abo, ba fa j ba eala abaaye, 
ukuba tina ai le si twe ngonkulu- 
nkulu. Okoko betu aba d tabelajo 
izindaba ukankiUunkuIn ii«z«iida- 



Ngi tsb«le uma ugesikati sama- 
QJe ku kona abantn aba kuleka 
kuye Unkulunkula naT 

Ka ba ko. Ba ja kcela emato- 
Dgweni ; ba va dumiae ukiiba a ze 
a ba sindis& 

Amatongo a ng' obani na 1 
AmadAlozi, abantu aV eeuke be 
file ; ba fe kjede, ba buye ba gu- 
kg^e ba be amatongo, ba bhulu- 
sele ngesisu, ba se be ti abantn 
abadala, " Itougo," Igama lalo li 
inyoka; inyandezulu igama layo 

Eu be se ku gula umuntu, ku 
se ku yiwa enyangeni, ku yiva 
'kubulwa ; ku be Be ku tiwa, 
" Amatongo a ze 'kukcela izinko- , 



did not know tTnkulunkoIu ; thc^ 
difl not see 1dm with their eyes ; 
they beard it said tliat Unka- 
lunkuln was. He came out 
where men broke off from IT tJil* . 
nga. He begat the anoienta of 
long ago ; they died utA left their 
children j they begat others, theu- 
nns, they died ; tfaey begat otliera ; 
thus we at l^igtii have heard about 
nnkuhinkulu. Itwaaoaranoeston 
who told us the accounts of Unku- 
lunkulu and of the ancients of 
long ago. 

Tell me if at the present time 
there are any who pray to Unku- 
lunkulu 1 

There are nona They pray to 
the Amatongo ; they honour thrai 
that they may come and save 

Who are the Amatongo 1 

The Amadhlozi, men who have 
died ; when they have died, they 
change again and become Ama- 
tongo, and crawl on their belly, 
and »o the old men call a dead 
man so cluinged aa Itongo. tt ia 
called a enake; Inyandezuln^ is 
the name of the snake. 

When a man is ill, they go to a 
doctor to divine; and it is said, 

The Amatongo have come to ask 
for cattle, that a bullock should be 



^ A large, green, harmless snake, which for the most part is 
observed in trees. It frequently enters the native huts. 
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mo, ukuze ku Alatshwe inkoma" 
I b' i s' i ncwfttolielwa endAlini, 
ukubft a i d/de ; ae kn vulwa um- 
D^uigo, ba Qga i dJUi ngalesi 'si- 
kati, b& i dAle ngoluuy« asoko. 
KuaiAlwakuUleaba&iia endAlini, 
ba i liiule inyaoUL Ka ya sa 
kosasft t f/ i y& pekwa, ka butane 
abantn, ba ze b& i dAIe, ba za 'ku i 
dAla isAloko. Be ee ba ya Alaka- 
leka ba ye emizini yabo ; ku be se 
ku Bala abasekayK Ku be ae kn 
pekwa iaifuba eai za 'kudAliwa 
amakodikazi nabantu bonke base- 



Se ku bntwa amatambo onke 
enkomo, umnikazinkoino e se vu 
tabisa, ukuba abatakati ba nga wa, 
Uti, ba ye 'ku V elapa, ba m 
bulale, a buye a gule futi. 



killed." The fleoh of the slaugb- 
tered bnllook is put together in a 
hat, that tlte Amatongo may eat ; 
tJie door is ehut, and the people do 
not eat the meat at the time, but 
on the morrov. In the erening 
boys sleep in the hut and watch 
the meat. In the morning the 
fleeh ia boiled, and men sasemble 
to eat the head. They then sepa- 
rate and go to their own villagea ; 
and those of the family where the 
bollock has been killed remain. 
Then ihe breast is boiled, which 
will be eaten by the chieftainesses 
and by ihc people of the &mily. 

All the bones of the bullock are 
collected, and tbe owner of the 
cattle bnnis them, that wizards 
may not take them, and apply 
mediunes to them and iojure the 
man who was uck, and he becuuie 
ill again.*' 



EwA ka tiwa eknk^enl, aba- 
fundid be nga ka bi ko, uma si 
buza tina, si ti, " Amatshe 'enziwe 
ini nal" kn tiwe, " 'Enawe 
U'mTeliujangi." Ku tiwa tina 
bantu ai pnme emAlangeui lapa sa 



It was said at first before the 
arrival of mission ariea, if wc; auked, 
" By what wei-e the atones 
made ) "— " They were mnile by 
Umvelin^ngL" It is said that 
we men came out of a bed of 
reeds,^ where we had tmr origin.''* 



^ Umhlanga is a bed of reeds. We must not confound »wih^ 
nya with iHilatiga. UmAlanga ia the place whei'e they bixike otf — or 
out-came — from TlAlanga. 

** Vela, had our origin, — tntt-came, equivalent to " were created." 
It does not mean merely appearing. 
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vela kona. 8t buze, si ti, " lUnga 
V eonwa ini na t " bn ti, " L' enzi- 
wa Umrelin^ang^ " fl'gokuba 
tiua be si buza, si baneinyane, 
ti, abadala ba j^ z' azi izinto zonke 
ttzi semAlabeui ; kaoti ka ba z' azi ; 
kodwa si nga ba pikiai, ngokuba u 
iig' azi natJ. 

Kwa ti Be d semabuneiii Ama- 
bunu ft wa si tehelaoga ukuti, 
" Inkosi i kona peeula ; " kodwa 
wona e tsho e ti, tin' abantu aba- 
innjatna si ya 'kutaha; kodwa a e 
tshr> e ti, tin' abantu abamnyama 
a ai uawo umoya, si iana nenja, 
yona e nge nawo umoya. 

Ba be tsho abadaln, abaiundisi 
bo nga ka bi ko, ba ti, " Izinto 
zonke z' enziwa UmveliD9ungi, 
zonke." Kodwa a l»i m azi uma 
ubaiii na. Kodwa ba /ilaln. ngo- 
kubonga izinjoka ; na manje ba 
ya bongtt k>wi ; a ba k' ezwa ; ua 



When we asked, " By what wan 
the sun made?" tbey said, "By 
UmTelin^angL" For we used to 
ask whoi we vers little, thinking 
that iha old men knew all things 
which are on the earth ; yet for- 
sooth they do not know ; but we 
do not contradict them, for neither 
do we know. 

When we were with the Dutch 
they did not tell ns that there is a 
Lord above ; but they said that we 
black people should be burnt ; and 
that we have no spirit,^ but are 
like a dog, which has no spirit. 



The ancients used to say before 
e arrival of the missionaries, 
that all things were made by Um- 
veliniTaDgi ; but they were not 
acquainted with his nama^ But 
they lived by worahipping^^snakes ; 
and tbey still worship them ; they 
do not yet hear ; and even now 



** Umoya, spiiit The native who related this tale, though not a 
CliristiftD, had lived with whitemen from his childhood, and for some 
years with a missionary. The untaught native would not use umoyd 
(wind, fiir) in the sense of spirit, as this man uses it They would 
apply it to the air wo breathe, but not to the spirit or soul of man. 
Ni'iUier do they use itongo, idhlozi, isituta (ghost), or isitunzi (shade), 
of any power animating the body, but only of something, — a new or 
distinct existence,^ which comes out of the body when dead. 

^ Many misiinderstAndings of native traditions have arisen &om 
the enquiry, " Unkulunkuin ubani na 9 " meaning who or what is 
Uiikuluukulu. It really means, " What is Ma name ? " The n&tjve 
cannot tell yon his name, except it be Umvehu^ngL 

^ Bonga, woi-Bhip. It is necessary to give b&nija this full moan- 
ing here, and not to restrict'it to the offices of praising or thcmking. 
It is equivalent to piUa, which is used for all and every kind of adora- 
tion and worship. 
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msDJe lapa abaiundisi be kuluma- 
jo, b» ti, " InsiunaosuiDaae ; into 
Dje ngnkudAlala." A ba taho 
ukuti, kn kultinjwa izindaba ea 
k^ioiflileyo. 

Lupa ku Alatehwa, ka ya bo- 
ogwa inyoka kuk^ala, anduba ku 
Alatehwe inkoma I ti ae i Ala- 
tshlwe ya Aliiuwa; ku tabatwe 
iikjama eneinyaue euonilejo, 
'kubekwa eodAlini, emsamo ogo- 
dengezi ; ku bekwe umlilo peza 
kvodengezt Uma ku tshe inya- 
ma yenkomo, ka dAle amatongo 
(uma 'eze a ze "kud/ila inyama 
yenkomo). I tutwe inyama yea- 
komo, i bekwe endAliiu. Lapo ku 
kooa inyama ku Alale umuntu a 
be muaye, ngokuba ku tiwa ku 2A 
Tea fika amadAlozi, a zs 'kudAla 
inyama. Ku ti kuaaaa a si boni 
Upa amadAlozi e dAlile Icona; si 
boDft izito zenkomo zx pelele zonke, 
nenyama e b' i oodeiigeeiiu a i 
dAliwatiga 'luto ; i sa Aleii njenga- 
loku i be i DJalo ; a si boni 'luto 
olu dAUw^o. 

Kodwa si buza si ti, " Amad/do- 
ti a dAla ni nal loku inyama ku 
sa si aa i bona yonke," ba ti aba- 
dala, "Amatongo a ya i kota." 
Si iiga bi namandAla oku ba piki- 
sa, si tula, ngokuba ba be badala 
ngapambill kwetn, be ai tahela 
izinto zonke, si zi lalele ; ngokuba I 
si tsbelwa zonke, ai zi yume, si zi 



I when the misGiooaries speak, tbey 
say, " It is a &ble ; a plaything." 
They do not admit that what is 
apokea is the trutL 

When they alaoghter cattle, they 
first praise the snake, and then the 
bullock is killed. When it is 
killed tLey akin it ; and a little of 
the fat^ is token, and put ia the 
upper part of the hut on a sherd ; 
and fire is placed on ib When 
the flesh of the bullock burns, the 
Amatongo eat (if they do come to 
eat the flesh of a bnllo<^). The 
fleah of the buUock is taken and 
put in a house. One man stays in 
the house where the flesh is put, 
for it ia aaid the Amatongo will 
come and eat flesh. But in the 
morning we do not aee where the 
Amadhlozi have eaten ; we see the 
limbu of the bullock all there, and 
the meat that was on the sherd 
has not been eaten by any thing ; 
mains just as it was ; wc do 
not see any that has been eaten. 

But when we ask, " What do 
the Amadhlozi eat 1 for in ilia 
morning we still see all the meat," 
the old men say, " The Amatongo 
lick it." And we are nnable to 
contradict tiiem; but are silent, 
for they are older than we, and 
tell us all things, and wa 
listen -J for we are told all things. 



'^ The fat of the cawl or omentum is used with incense. 
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vume kodwa, si nga boni kaAle 
ukiiba ba k^isile ini na. 

TTma ku ya ngena injoka en- 
dAlini a 1 bnlawa ; ku tiwa, 
" Id/ilozi likabani," ku tflhiwo iga- 
ma lomunta owa fajo ; ku tiwe 
le 'nyokft i pnme kuye ekufeni 
kwaka I jekire, i Alale BJalo 
endAIiiiL K.u tatwe imbuzi, ku 
Alatshwe yona, ku Alatahiswa in- 
yoka. A i bonwa umuntu lapa i 

Abantu abamnyama lapa be ba- 
mbayo ba ya dumiaa iuyoka. Lapa 
umuntu e limala wa sinda, a gwa- 
ze inkomo, ngokuba e bonga idAlo- 
zi, a ti li m Biiidisil& Lapa umn- 
ntu e zuza nezinkomo, a bouge 
inyoka, a ti, i yona e m nikileyo 
izinkomo eziningi. 

A ti o nga se nayise, a ti, lapa 
e za lu/ilaba inkomo, a bouge 
uyiae, a ti, uyise a ka m bheke 
njalo, a mu pe konke a ku tanda- 
yo, a mu pe i&nkomo namabele, — 
konke. 

tJkuma umuntu e guU ku bn- 
Iwe ezinyangeni ; inyanga i fike i 
ti, ma ba dAle inkomo. Ba i dAle 
inkomo, i ti inyanga nmnatu i 
'kuainda. £a ti so be 1 dAlile 
inkomo, a nga sindi, a fe, ku tiwe, 
" U ya bizwa abapanai." Eu 



and assent vithout aedng clearly 
whether they are true or not. 

^en a etiake comes into a 
house it is not killed ; tiiey say, 
is the Idhlozi of So-and-ao," 
mentioning the name of a man 
who is dead ; it is said the snake 
came out of him at his death. It 
is left, and remains always in the 
honaa They take a goat and 
aaoifioe it, sacrifidng to the snake. 
So one sees it when it goes away. 

When black men are on a Jour- 
ney they honour the snake. When 
a man is injured and gets well, be 
kills a bullock, for be thanks the 
Idhlozi, thinking that it has saved 
him. When a man obtains cattle 
also, he thanks the snake, thinking 
it is the snake which has given him 
many cattle. 

A man whoae &tJier is dead, 
when he is abont to kill a buUock, 
worships his &ther, praying him 
to look on him continually, and 
give him all that he wishes, and 
give him cattle and com, — every 
thing. 

When a man is ill, they enquire 
of diviners ; the diviner comes and 
tells them to eat a bullock. And 
they eat a bullock, the diviner 
saying that the man will get welL 
If when tb«7 have eaten the bul- 
lock he does not get well, but dien, 
they Bay, " He is summoned by 
tfiose who are beneath."* They 



^ Abi^xmn, i e., the Amatongo, tliey vho are beneath. Some 
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Hwe, " V bulewe ftmwUkoi ngo- 
kuba e tanda um' 'eze 'koAlala 
kuwona." 

Umft kubantu &bamDyama ku fe 
umuutu, ku yA kalvra kakalu, 
kw enziwe ummndo omkoln, Ka 
d e 80 Wdiwe, kn tatve izinto 
lake zonke, zi baaelwe umlilo 
omkulu, ku Dga bi ko na lodwa 
uto Iwake a be In binea emzimbeni 
Take olu aalajo ; zi tahiswe zonke, 
ngokuba ku y* eaatabwa ukabinca 
impaAIa yomimtu ofileyo. 

Ufulateiji Sitole. 



Mj, " He haa been I ! '>y the 
Anudbloii beoat.M they v> b the 
man to go and dwell with them." 
When any one dies among black 
men, tittj lament very much and 
make a great noise. And when he 
is buried, all his things are taken, 
and a large fire kindled to bum 
them ; not a single thing which he 
wore OD his body is left; all is 
burnt, for they are afraid to wear 
the property of a dead man. 



Kv tiwa ekukulumeni kwabantu 
afaamnyama, uma umuntii w enza 
iodab& emangaliaayo abantu a ba 
nge namandAla oku y enza, noma 
nku i k^eda uma imbi, ba tsho ke, 
" Au ! yeka I abantu bansondo 
b' enza nje." 

Noma iiulu li ya na kakulu 
imivinibi eiainingi,li veza ukuma- 
ngalisa, ku tahiwo ngokuti, " La 
na izolu lansoudo I " njalo fiitL 

"Sa ngomAlaba fiiti uma u luku- 
ni ekuUmeni, ku ya tahiwo ku 
tiwe, " Au ! wa ba lukuni, umAla- 
ba wauBoado ! " 



In the speech of black men, when 
a man does a wondpr^ thing 
which other men cannot do, or 
brings a bad matter to a good issue, 
men say, " Au ! go to ! the people 
of Unaondo** do thus." 

Or if the heaven rains exces- 
sively great torrents, and causea 
wonder, it is also constantly said, 
"How the heavea of tTnsondo 

And of the earth also, if it is 
hard to dig, it is said, " Au 1 
how hard it is, the earth of Unso- 
ndo I " 



natives say, so called, because they have been buried beneath Ute earth. 
But we cannot avoid believii^ that we have an intimation of an old 
bi^ in a Hades or Tartarus, which has become lost and is no 
longer understood. Svbterrmieant is an exact translation of abapOTai, 
■nd aa we proceed we shall find that similar characteristics and actions 
are ascribed to the Amatongo as to the Subterraneans in the mytho- 
logy of other people. 

^ Abantn bamwmdo, or it is sometimes said, haktrntonch^ -^ -.^^^ 
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Besides also, if there is a very 
handsome man, whom people like 
to make a vouder, they say, 
" Au I faaw beautiful he is, a mau 
of UiiBoiido."so 

Again, if an army goes out to 
invade another king, it ia said of 
kings, " Au ! No 1 they are kings 
of Unsondo, fiir in the time of 
firstfruits and in the time of win- 
ter they lead out their army." 

Again, men say it of women, 
for women have their characteris- 
tics, and the men say, " Au ! No ! 
Women of Unsondo." 

So finally we hear that Unsondo 
is, as it were, a man by the saying 
which is lued, " Unsondo died 
uttering tliia his lost word, ' Those 
are men because they are so and 
so.' "^' Therefore we say that this 

*• UlUanga is also used to express beauty. " Si tehele ni uAla- 
nga oluAle lapa Iwentombi," Tell ua which is the prettiest girl here, 
^ey also say, "Inkoai yo&langa," that is, a chief who rafera his 
descent to Uthlanga, that is, to him whom they regard as the creator 
or source of all things. We may compare this with fitoyt i^i ^aaiXtv^ 
of Homer. 

'1 By this we are to understand that at his death Unsondo 
uttered a prophecy of the future of his children, telling them by what 
kind of conduct, good and bad, they would be characterised. Thus it 
is said not only of a good man, " Wa muAle ! umuntvi wansondo ! " 
How good he is ! a man of Unsondo ! to express the perfection of 
goodness, bat also of the wicked, " Au ! wa raubi ! umuntu wanso- 
ndo ! " i how wicked he is I a man of Unsondo ! to express utter 
wickedness. We may compare this with the Hebrew idiom, which 
without being identical is remarkably simitar ; that of dengnating 
any thing of surpassing exoellence as Ood's, e.g. " A very great 
trembling," lit, a trembling of God (I 8am. xiv. 15) ; and in Gen. 
xzxv. 6, " The terror of God (that is, wi exceeding great terror) was 
upon the cities." (Ste Qetenitu.) 



Okunyo futi, uma u kooa umu- 
ntu omu/de impela, abantu ba 
tanda nkumangala ngaye, ba ti, 
" Au I wa ba muAle, umuntu wa- 
nsondo." 

Futi, uma ku puma impi, i ya 
'kuAIasela enye inkosi, ku ya tshi- 
wo ngamakoai, ku tiwe, " Au ! 
Ai ! amakosi ansondo wona, ngo- 
kuba na ngesikati sokwinAla a ya 
kipa impi, na ngenobusika a ya 
kipa impi" 

Okunye, ku tiwa abantu ngaba- 
&m, ngokuba aba&zi ba nokuma 
kwabo, a tsho amadoda a ti, " Au ! 
Ai I Aba&zi bansondo." 

Ku njalo ke ekupeleni si zwa 
kungati Unsondo lo umuntu nge- 
zwi lokuti, "Unsondo wa ta e 
yaleza e ti, ' Ifampa abantu ngo- 
kuti na ngokuti.' " Si ti ke nga- 
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loko Unacmdo lo 'Dnkulunkulu' 
Iowa, e ai ti va & ; ngokuba lelo 
'lizwi lokuti, "Unaondo wa & e 
jslea," ei ti ku D jreua lowo, a kn 
ko mumbft 

Eepa abanye abantu ba ti 
Unaondo izwi nje lokupela kwen- 
daba ; a ku 'siminya ; kepa Jona 
ngokuma kwalo li fa kn shija 
loko 'kutako kwabo, li veze uk^bo. 

Ifgi li ahiyile fiiti izwi eli tehi- 
vofo TTusondo; a d namandAIa 
okuti la vela esizweni eeitile ; 11 
izwi e si vele li kona njalo ; a li 
litaha, lidAla kakulu ; a si b' azi 
ubudala balo. 

Ukpenoula Mbahda. 



UnBondo ia the aaiae aa Unkulu- 
nkuln, who, ire aay, died ; on ac- 
count ol that Bajing, " Unaondo 
died uttering hia laat word," it ia 
he indeed, and not another. 

Bat Bome aay that Unaondo ia 
nothing more than the last word 
of a matter ; it has no allnaion to 
a &ct ; but the use of this saying 
Beta at naught that word of thein, 
and brings out a peraon. 

But I have omitted one thing 
about thia word Unaondo; we 
cannot say it had its origin in a 
particular tribe j it ia a word 
which waa in constant uae when 
we were bom ; it ia not a new 
word ; it is v«ry old ; we do not 
know ita age. 



In illustration and confirmation ctf the above I inaert the follow- 
ing, fietuming from the Umzimlnilu with a young Ibakca fur my 
gaide, I availed myself of the opportiuiity to discover whether there 
existed among the Amabakca the same traditions aa among the Amozulu. 
I therefore requested him to tell me what he knew about the tradition 
of the chameleon. He told me the ordinary tale, but instead of say- 
ing it waa aent by Unkulunkulu, he said, " Kwa tunywa unwaba," 
There was aent a chameleon. I enquired by whom It was sent. He 
replied, "By Unsondo." — "And who waa heT' — " He was he who 
came out firat at the breaking off of all thinga (ekudabiikeni kwexinto 
ronke)." — " Explain what you mean by ekudabukeni." — " When tliia 
earth and all things broke oflf from Uthlanga." — " What is Uthla- 
Qgat" — " He who begat (zala) Unsondo." — "You do not mean then 
a reed, encb aa those in that bed of reeda in the valley I " — " No ; but 
Uthlan^ who begat Unsondo." — " Where is he now ) " 

"0, ka ae ko. Njengaloku i " O, he exists no longer. Aa 
nhaba-mknlu ka ae ko, naye ka ae I my grand&ther no longer ezista, 
ko ; wa ia. Wb &, kwa vela oku- ' he too no longer exists ; he died. 
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nje oku bixwa ngokuoje, U&1&- 
nga wa zaia TJnsoDdo ; TJiwondo 
'wa Eala okoko ; okoko ba zala 
okulu ; okulu ba lala oba.ba.inku- 
lu ; sobabamkulu ba zala obaba ; 
nobaba ba bI lala tina." 



Wlian he died, there arose others, 
who were called by other nani*^ 
Uthlanga begat Unsondo ; Uoso- 
ndo begat the ancestors ; the an- 
cestors begat the great grand- 
fathers ; the great grandfiitheni 
begat the grand&theta ; and the 
grand&theni begat our &therB ; 
and our foth^a begat ua."*' 

"Are there any who are callod TJthlanga now)" — "Yes." — "Are 
you married J" — "Tea." — "And have chililreD t " — " Yebo. TJ niina 
e ngi uthlanga." (Yea. It is I myself who am an uthlanga.) — " Be- 
cause you liave become the lather of children)" — "Yes; I am an 
uthlanga on that account." As he said this he tapped himself on hia 
breast 



KoDWA mina ngi ti labo ba Ic^ini- 
sile ngokuti Unkulunkulu ITniTe- 
linjangi Kepa le 'ndawo a ba i 
tshoyo ngokuti wa e nomfazi, a 
ngi i zwanga. Loko e nga ku 
2wayo ukuti abantu ba vela ku' 
nkuluukulu, njengokuba wa b' e- 
nza ngokuba-bo kwake; a ku 
tshiwongo ukuti Unkulunkulu wa 
e nom&zi. I loku e si kw aziyo. 



But for my part X say they speak 
truly*' who say that Unkulunkulu 
ia named Umvelinjangi. But as 
for what they say respecting his 
having a wife, I have not heard of 
it. What I have heard is thia, 
that men spmng from Unkulu- 
nkulu, as if he made them because 
he existed (before them) ;'* it was 
not said that Unkulunkulu had a - 
wifb. This ia what we know. 



ICepa ukubongwa, ba kginiaile And as regards worship, they 
labo aba tshoyo ukuti, ka bongwo- speak truly who say, he was not 

*^ Thia poi-tion . I wrote at his dictation in my study ; the rest 
from memoty. 

" The native thus begins his statement because I had previously 
read to him what other natives had said on the subject. 

" He means by this that he had heard that Unkulunkulu was 
the first that existed, and that existing he made others. But we shall 
see by Emd bye that this man is mistaken. Unkulunkulu is supposed 
to have a wife. 
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B^ ; nami n^ ya }m mmela. A 
m ko uknbonga loko, nma abantn 
be boiui iziiito, noma imrula, □om& 
ukudAIa am^ele, be be teha ftb»- 
Dta ttknti, " Tebo, lezi 'sinto £ e- 
nziwe UDknlunkahi.'' Kep* » b* 
bongs nalo izwi lake lokuti, " Ngi 
n' eniele leii 'cinto ukuze ni ng* a- 
zi ngaso." Wa e" aoaa uknba aba- 
ntu ba dAle, ba bona njc Jlfgemva 
kwaloko ba ba nako uku zi pendu- 
lo, li be eaamadAlozL Ba m aniu- 
ka Uakulunknlu lea 'liata 



Kokgala «a bona ukuba b' eoii- 
wa ITokuliiiikulu. Kepa lapo ai 
gulayo a sa m pata, a sa k«ela 'luto 
kujena. Sa pata labo e si ba 
boalle DgameAlo, ukola kwabo 
DoknAlala kwabo uatL Ngaloko 
ke mato xonke sa kjala uku zi 
k<xA» emaiiUoziiu, noma amabele, 



wonhipped ; ^ and I agree vitb 
tbem. For it is not vrorahip, 
when peopls see things, as tain, or 
ibod, such aa oom, and say, "Yes, 
tbeae things wore made by Unku- 
lunkoln." But no such word has 
coree to them from him as this, 
" I have made for you these things 
tliat you might know me by 
them." He made them that men 
might eat and see tbem and no- 
thing more. Aflcrwards they 
had power to change those things, 
that they might become the Ama- 
tongo'a They took them away 
from Unkulunkulu.'^ 

At first we saw tliat we were 
made by UnkiilunkuliL But 
when we were ill we did not wor- 
ship bim, nor ask any thing of 
him. We worshipped those whom 
we had seen with our eyes, their 
death and their life amongst us. 
So then we began to ask all things 
of the Amadhlozi, whether oom, 



** A mistake baa no doubt often arisen on the question of whether 
Unkulnnkula is worshipped by the natives or nut, from the fiiilui-e to 
recognise the fact that Uiere are many Onkulunkulu ; and the state- 
ments of natives have been wrongly supposed to be contradictory. 
The Uiikulunkulu par excellence, the first man, is no where womhip- 
ped. No itihongo of hia is known. The worship, tLerefore, of him 
accc^ding to native worship is no longer possible. But the Onkula- 
nknlu of tiibee and houses, whose ixtbongo are still kaowu, are wor- 
shipped, each by hia respective deeoendenta 

"* He means by this that he is not sure whether in the banning 
they worshipped him or not ; but ihey no longer worship him, but the 
Amatongo, and thank the Amatougo for the things which they believe 
were created by Unkulunkulu. 
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Dftmft ftliantirkna, noma ixiiikomo, 
noma ukupila, Kw» kg&U nga- 
loko nlcuba ku bonokale ukuba 
Unkulunkiila ka Be na^o indodooa 
yakfl « Dga m damiMko ; kwa 
swaleka ukubnyela emva, ngokobft 
abantu V anda, ba Alakaiektt, ba 
bambaua ngeondAlu labo ; ka ba 
ko o ti, " Mina ngi ae i leyo 'nd&lu 
yakwaukulunkulo." 

Unkulunkulu kutina bantu aba- 
mnyama u njcngoAlanga lombila. 
IiODa lu nga veza iukweba, si 
kiwe, lu ahiywe lona ; lu sals lu 
bola kuleyo 'udawo ; iziuAlaaiTU 
Kuleoo 'sikwebu si Oakulunkulu 
bezindAtu e m zi f a bongana 
zodwa njengokulandelana kwoku- 
miU kwazo eeikwebini, Ku njalo 
ke uknlaAleka bwedboDgo zika- 
tJculaukulu. 



or ohildren, or cattle, or health. 
By that it began to be evident 
that Unkiilunkulu had no longer 
a Bon*^ who oould worship him ; 
there waa no going back to the 
beginning, for people increased, 
and were scatberod abroad, and 
etudi house had ite own connec- 
tions ; there was no one who said, 
" For m; part I nm of the house 
of Uuknlunkulu." 

To us black men Unkulunkula 
is as a stalk of maiie. It maj 
produce the ear, it be plucked, 
and the stalk be left, and decay in 
the place where it grew ; the 
grains of the cob are Oukulunkulu 
of honses, which now worship 
thoee only of their own family 
accordii^ to the order of their 
growth on the cob.** It is on this 
account that the praise-giving 
names of Unkulunkulu are loet 



*^ Tliis implies that he had a aon ; but the itihango or 
praise-giving name of Unknlunkuhi is lost; by the process of time 
and many wanderingu, other namea have been token up, each hous^ 
having its own itihongo. 

** He here uses a metaphor comparing men, or their houses, 
to the grains on an ear of maite ; Unkulunkulu is the stalk, 
which having done its work dies ; the aeeda are the men, who sprang 
from him and became centres of familiee, eaoh having ita distinct 
family name or iubongo, and the children of aaeceaaive generaUons 
worship those who preceded them. But the native adds aa I am 
making this note, " Lelo 'swi lokuti izinAlamvn s bongana zodwa loko 
ukuti i leyo 'nAlamvu endAlini yayo se i unknlunkula enzalweni yayo, 
leyo na leyo njalo," Aa for Uie saying, Each giaia worships those 
which belong to itoelf, it means that ea(£ grain in its own house ia an 
unkulunkulu to its ofispring, each to its own ofispring throughout — 
Thus although the First Out-comer, Unkulunkulu, is not worshipped, 
other Oukulunkulu are worshipped, that is, their names are known 
and used in acts of adoration. But we ahatl see thia more clearly by 
and bya 
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And tbe King which is al>ove^* 
we did not hear of him [fint] frnm 
whitemen. In summer time, 
when it thnndera, we Bay, " The 
king is playing."*" And if there 
is one who is afrfud, the elder 
people say to him, " It is nothing 
but fear. What thing belonging 
to the king have you eaten 1" 
This is why I say, that the Lord 
of whom we hear through you, we 
had already heard of before you 

But he is not like that TJnku- 
lunkulu who, we say, made all 
things. But the foi'mer we call a 
king, for we say, he ia above. 
Unkulunkulu in beneath ; the 
things whioh are beneath were 
made by him. We said nothing 
about that king which is above but 
that which we say to a man who 
is afraid, " What have you injured 
which belongs to the king f We 
kaow that he who has sinned 
against him ia struck by him ;*' 



^ InioH may be translated king, lord, chief, &c And we may 
either say, the king, lord, chief, Ac, which is above, — or the king of 
heaTen, — or the heavenly king. 

*" Is playing, or sporting, not angry. He is enjoying himself, as 
their chieb do on great festivals, when it ia said, " Inkoai i dAlsla 
umkosi,'' The chief is playing a festival 

It is worth noting that So or Khevioso is the thuader god of the 
West A&ican natives ; and, says Capt. Burton, " aooording to Barbot, 
on the Gold Coast, (I have heard the same everywhere irom that place 
to the Camaroons,) ' when it thunders they say the Deity — with rever- 
ence be it spoken — is diverting himself with his wives.' " f Burton. A 
MUnonM) the King <tf DaJwmt. Vol. II., p. U2.J 

" That is, by lightning. 



Futi le 'nkoet e pesulu a si i 
■waoga ngabelungu. Ku be ku ti 
ngesikati seAlobo, nma izulu li 
ra duma, ku tiwe, " I ya dAlala 
inkoai." En ti uma ku kona 
ow esabayo, ku tjwe abakulu, 
" W esaba oja U dAle ni yenkosi 
nat" I loko ke e ngi tshoyo 
Ofiako nkuti le 'nkosi e si i swa 
ngaoi okuba i kona, sa si i swile 
pambilL 



Kepa i nge njeagonka lunkulu 
lowo, e si ti w' enza iidnto zonke. 
Kepa yona si ya i biza ngokuti 
inkoa, ugoknba si ti, yona i pezu- 
lo. Unkulunkulu u pansi ; ixinto 
lea eo pann li ensiwe u ye; Si 
nga tflho 'Into i^aleyo inkon e 
pecnlo, Inipela loko e u ku tshoyo 
knmnatn ow esabayo, ukuti, 
" W one ni yenkoai T S' aa loko 
nknbft o 7 onileyo n ya tahaywa i 
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yo ; kepa ai ug* ud 'luto olu nga u 
sindisa ekutshayweui. 8i nga 
boni nakwla e lona e' oiut ngalo 
kujo na kunkulunkulu. St ti, " Si 
lungile, loko e si kw enzajo konke 
si ku nikwe Unkuluukulu." 



Kepa leyo 'nkoat e pezulu e m 
y azi ngokuba izutu li dama, bl ti, 
" I y& dAlalft iukmt," a si tebo 
nokuba £ vela kaDkolunkulii. 
Unkulunkalu n ya taho yena 
ukuti u uknk^ftln ; yona m ti 
kw azi okwayo. Kwa AUIa ilizwi 
kodwa lemla lelo ; a a' azi uku- 
faainba kwsyo nemibnso yftyo. 
Ukutahaya loko e sa kw aziyo, 
sgokuti kumniita ow esabayo, 
" loi ukuba w eaabe li^ iukosi i 
sidAlalda t W one ni kuyo na 1 " 
Kapela. A ku Alangani loko 
'kwasi kwetu nokukaokol'Dnknlu 
Dokwayo. Ngokuba okukankulu- 
nkulu, si nga ku landalanda; 
okwayo si nge ku lande kakulu, 
ku nga ba kancane nje. S' ansa 



but we know notHng that can eave 
ua from being smitten. Neither 
da we Bee in what re^»ect we have 
rioued either in his sight or in 
that of ITnknlunkalu. We say, 
" We are righteoua, for alt that 
we do we were permitted to do by 
UnknJunkulu."** 

And as regards that hearenty 
king whom we knew because the 
heaven thundered, saying, " The 
king is playing," we do not say 
abo that he springs from TJiikulit- 
ukuln. We say that TJnkulunku- 
la was first ; we do not know what 
belongs to that king. There re- 
nuuned** that word only about the 
heaven ; wn know nothing of his 
mode of life, nor of the principlea 
of his government. His smiting 
is the only thing we knew, be- 
cause we said to a man who whs 
afraid, " Why are yon afraid when 
the king is playing for his own 
pleasure! What sin have you 
done in his sight r That is all 
There is no connection between 
our knowledge of Uukulunkulu 
and of him. For we can give 
some account of what belongs to 
TJnkuIunkulu ; we can scarcely 
give any account of what belongs 
to the heavenly king. We know 



** That is, we live in accordance with the laws and conditions of 
OUT nature. 

*' This implies that there might have been once other words 
which are now lost. 
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okukankuIuDkulu, ngokuba yena 
wa be kona kulo 'mAl&bo, iEioduba 
nks si iig» zi luida. lUnga nen- 
yanga aa ka cika Unkulunkulu 
iapa, nezuln 11 kona sa li nika 
Uukulnnkalii. Kodwaleyo 'oko- 
■i. noma i Alesi kulo, a ai bihongo 
ukuti elayo ; ngoknba sa ti koake 
kw eoziire TTukulankuIu. 



Eu nge ti ogokuba n&ioAla si 
swa. HI tshelwa 1 ni iigal« 'nkoei e 
pezulu, ai k^e ukuba ai ti konke 
okwajo ; loko okwalabo aba si 
tshelayo i tina u ai nga taho uku- 
ba 7* enza konke, sa ai ^ TJnkulu- 
nkolu kapela, Kepa tina bantu, 
noma abonye abafundiai ba si tsbe- 
la ngokuti le 'nkoai u ye Unkulu- 
nkulu lowo, tina a si tshongo 
uknbft TTnknlunknlu u peeula ; ea 
ti, wa be, wa la ; kupela okwetu. 



Uhpengula Hbakda. 



much of wltat belongs to Xlnkulu- 
kulu, fur he vas on this earth, 
and y-'ti can give aa account of 
matters concerning him. The sun 
moon we referred to Unkulu- 
iikulu tiigcthcr with the things of 
this world ; and yonder heaven we 
referred to Uukulunkulu. But 
we did not aay that the heaven 
belonged to this king, although he 
dwella there ; for we said all waa 
made by Uukulunknlu. 

It is not })ro)>er, because ve now 
hear &om you about that king of 
heaven, that we should b^in to 
say all ia hia [aa though that be- 
longed to our origioal opinions] ^* 
that knowledge is theirs who tell 
UH ; for OUT parts, we used not to 
say tliat the king of heaven made 
all things, we said that Unkuln- 
ukulu aloue made them. And we 
black men, although some mi^Hion- 
ariea tell us that this king and 
that Unkulunkulii if the same, did 
not say that Unkulunkulu was in 
heaven ; we said, he came to be,*^ 
and died ; that is all we said. 



** He means to say, It would not be right because you have told 
ns what we did not before know about a heavenly Lord, that we 
should claim to have known more than we really did before you came. 
We knew nothing about him, but that he dwelt above, and presided 
over the thunder. 



*i This is the exact meaning < 
came into being. 



He 



e to be, that is. 
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LoKU 'kutaho kwab&ntu abamnyo- 
m» ukuti Unkulankulu, noma 
UAlanga, iiom& Utnenri, lolo 'zwi 
U117& Eepa lobu 'kutdio kwabo 
K ka naaAloko ; ka anuuijiDdi nje. 
Kgokaba mndaba zonke ea ngaye 
Unkulunkulu, kubantu abamnya- 
ma a ku ka 'muntu kubo, noma 
amakosi wona, e nfttnandAla oku- 
Tcsa indaba, ukuba nabanto ba i 
^^ode ukuma kwayo uma i mi 
kanjani na. Eepa tikwaei kwetu 
a ku Bi kjubi ukuba si ku bone 
iziiDpaiide zako lapa ka mila ko- 
na ; a ai lingi uku zi bona ; tuna 
ku kona o kcabangayo, ku bo ka- 
ncinyanfl nje, a yeka, a dAlolele 
kw a ku bona ngameAlo ; na loko 
a ka bona ngame/do ka k^adi 
'kuDia kwako uma ku mi kanjani 
na. £a njalo ke ukuma kwa- 
leyo 'ndaba kankulunkulu e d i 
tshofo. 8i ti ai ya kir azi e si ku 
bona ngameAlo ; kepa uma ku ko- 
na aba bona ngenAliziy o, ba nga ai 
kupa masinjane kuloko e ai ti si 
jra ku bona noku ku kjonda fixtL 



XTkiima kwetu kwokuk^Ia na 
lozo 'zindaba akankolunkulu si 
nge zi Alanganise naloku 'kuhamba 
kwetu e sa ba nako ngemuva kwa- 



WaKM black men say Unkulu* 
nkulu or Uthlanga or the Creator 
tliey mean one and the same 
tiling; But what they say has no 
point; it is alb^ther blunt.** 
For ih.ere ie not one among black 
men, not even the chie& them- 
aelvea, who can ao intaipret such 
acoouDta as those about Unkulu- 
tikulu as to bring out the truth, 
that others too may understand 
what the truth of the matter really 
ia But onr knowledge does not 
urge us to search out the roots of 
it ; we do not try to see them ; if 
any one thinks ever so little, he 
soon gives it up, and passes on to 
what he sees with his eyes ; and 
he does not understand the real 
state of even what he sees. Suoh 
then is the real facte as r^ards 
what we know about Unkulu* 
nkulu, of which we speak. We 
say we know what we see with 
our eyes ; but if tliere are any 
who see with tlieir hearts, they 
caa at onoe make manifest our 
ignorance of that which we say 
we see with onr eyes and under- 
stand too. 

As to our primitive condition 
and what was done by Unkulu- 
nkulu we cannot connect them 
with the oonree of life on which 
we entered when he ceased to be. 



** It is alb^ether blunt The natives not only use our Baying 
that a thing is witiiout point, but also the opposite, it is blunt, — that 
is, it doea not enter into the understanding ; it is uninteUigibl& 
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k«^ IndAlela jake Uakulunknlu 
ngiAwediikm kwetu ku njengokubft 
« i si kitina ; i ;& le Upo si ng" «- 

K^M ngi ti minft, nmft kn kon& 
omnnta o ti n nainandAla okwazi 



isodalM BkaakulanknlTt, ngi nga 
ti a jr& 9/ aa njengokuba n mw a- 
a, ukubn wa ai pa koake. K«pa 
loku 'ka Bi pn kmke a kn naa- 
dAlela kildna j^vled 'nnto e d nazo. 
Ngaloko ke ama e ti nmuntu u ja 
i' ui indaba zake, e tebo ngaloko 
e si ku bouay o, ngi nga ti ku nga 
ba knAle uka mw an kwake uku- 
ba a Dgena kuleyo 'ndAleta lapa 
nati m tshoTO ukuti TJnkuluiiknIu, 
UmveliDjaiigi, wa ri pa izinto 
mnke, e ai pa ngokuba e ti kakniu 
n si pa njfl, nokuba si be abantu, 
'eoxela ukuze ei bo oeato e jona a 
•' emela jon^ 



Ku ngaloko ngi ti mina ka ko 
'muntn pakati kwetu o nga ti a 7a 
^ an inndaba nkaukulonkalu ; 



The padi of Unknlunknlu, thiongh 
our moderiiig, baa not, aa it wtX9, 
com« to na ; it goes yonder whi- 
ther we know not, 

Bnt for mj part I ehoold nj, if 
there be any one who laja he cam 
understand the matters about 
TJnkidnnkuln, that he knows them 
jiiBt as we know him, to wit, that 
he gave us all things. But so fitr 
as we see, there is no conneotioa 
between his gift and the things wa 
now posaeas. So then if any one 
says he knows all about Unkulu- 
ukulu, meaning that he knows 
them by means of what wa see, I 
should say it would be well for 
him to b^n where we begin, and 
travel by the path we know until 
he oomee to ua ; for we aay, 
tTnkulnnkula, the first Ont- 
oomer, gave ns all things, and that 
he gsre them to us and also made 
us men, iu order that we should 
po nonan the things which he mada 
for ua,*^ 

I eay then that there is not one 
amongst ua who can aay that he 
knows all about Unkulunkulu ; 



*'' Thin is a most difficult piece of Zulu, which haa been necea- 
sarily translated with great freedom ; a liter&l translation would ba 
wholly unintelligible to the English reader. I have produced the 
above translation under the immediate direction of the native who 
fii¥t dictated it to me. What he means to aay is this, that they really 
know nothing more about Unkulunkulu than that he mode all things, 
and gave them to mankind ; having made men proper for the things, 
and the things proper for the men ; but that there is not known to be 
any connection between the present state of things and the primitivQ 
gift of the creator. 
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agokuba si taho ngftloku ukuti, 
" Impela se s' &Ei igsma lodwa 
lake ; iadAleU yske n. yonn e a' e- 
niele ukuze ei hambe ngayo, ft ei 
-sa i boni ; se ku mi ukukfabanga 
bodwa ngeuoto e si u tandayo ; 
kultikuDi ukiukAlukanwa oazo, se 
HI m enxa iksmki, ngokuba iibubi 
lobo Bi bu tauiU ngokwetu at ya 
namatela kakulu kubo ngokuzi- 
k^nisa." Uma ku kona itvi eli ti, 
" Le 'oto a i fiiaele ukuba u nga 
V enza ; uma u y euia, a ya 'kuba 
u ya ziAlazft ; " kepa si y enze 
agokuti, " Loku y' enztwa Uiiku- 
tunkulu le into oa, ububi bwayo 
bu ngapi na ! " 

Njengaloku sa zeka abafazi aba- 
ningi ugokuli, " Wau ! ai nge zi- 
ucitsbe liuloku 'kudAla okungaka 
Uukulunkulu a ei pe kona ; a ai 
.eenzele nje." Kvpa lelo 'zwi loku- 
ba uma si tanda ukungetta ebubini 
iti Dgena Dgaye, ai be DJeogabantu 
aba ga pete nkutabo kwake ; kanti 
se si tula at tetuele kodwa, a' enza 
agfiye ; kepa a ai a' azani naye 
Unkulimkulu, na loko a tauda 
ukuba si kw euzc ngoku s' enza 
kwak& 



for "we aay, " Truly we know no- 
thing but hia name ; but we no 
longer see his patb vhicb he made 
for ua to walk in /^ all that re- 
mains is mere thought about the 
things which we like ,-** it is diffi- 
cult to separate ourselves from 
these thingB, and we make him a 
liar, for that evil which we like of 
OUT own accord, we adhere to with 
the utmost tenacity." If any one 
says, " It ia not proper for you to 
do that ; if jou do it you will dis- 
grace youraelf;" yet we do it, 
s&3'ingi "Since it was made by 
Unkulunkulu, where ia the evil of 

itr 

Just as we married many wives 
saying, " Hau ! we cannot deny 
ourselves aa Tegarda Uie abund- 
ance^ which Uiiknlunkulu has 
given us: let ua do just what we 
like." And if we wiiih to enter 
into ain, we enter into it in his 
name, and are like people who at« 
atill in poaseaaion of his word ; but 
we do not really possess it, but do 
our own will only, doing it in hia 
name ; but we have no union with 
Unkulunkulu, nor with that which 
he wished we should do by creatiug 



^ That ia, we are not acquainted with any laws which he 1^ us 
for the regulation of our lives. 

*• That ia, we do not trouble ourselves to ask what he willed or 
what was hia purpose in creating ua, but simply do just what pleases 
us, and make our own wills the measure and determiner of our 
actions. 



^ Lit., abundance of fiio<l. 
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A u baagft nako, tlna butta 
■iMnmysniB, nkabft si bone nbn- 
knla bukankuliiiikulu, nokaba m 
■i taod» ngdcuba wa ^ ensa. Ke- 
paTenaaijam bonga ngoswi to- 
knba ama ai ja dUa ei y' «aata, 
noma ai ja dakwa, noma si y» 
Miwtl* loko a ai taada ukoieiuela ; 
si se njeng^iantwana be shijiwa 
a jiae nooitut ; bona «e be ya 'Im- 
srazela loko a be be nga yi 'ku 
kw enxa, ama uyiae n as kona oo- 
ai&a ; kepa ba ae be kw eiua, ngo- 
koba be ti, uUaue, a ba bcoiwa 



Ukn m bonga kweta TJnkuIu- 
nkuln i loko, ukuba nma ku kona 
nmnntu o fnna oku si sola ngoku- 
ii, loku ii kv etisa n^ni na, si ya 
"ktiti kuye masinyaiie, " Kepa, 
loku irena a ti, a ku fanele uma 
kw enziwe ; kopa oknbi Unkulu- 
nknlu wa ku veza nganil" A 
yeka omunya £u njalo ko oku m 
bonga k'wetu. A ai m bongi ngo- 
knba si ti Unkulunkulu ka si 
londe njalo endAleleni yake akuba 
ai nga koAlwa i yo ; se si m bonga 
ngokndakwa na ngokwesnta leso 
'zinto e si z' enza ngobnbi. 



We blat^ men oould not see the 
greatness of Uokolnnkulu, nor 
that ba kred us by creating us. 
And we wtnabip^' him when we 
sat and an filled, or when we get 
drank, or do our own will in mat- 
ters ia which we love to have our 
own will ; and are now like dot- 
dren who have no iather or mo- 
ther, who hare their own wills 
about thin^ which they would not 
d<^ if their &ther and mother 
were still living ; but they do it, 
for they imsgine they are in a wil- 
derness where no one can see 
them. 

This is the way in which we 
wonhip TJnkulunkuln. When 
any one would find &ult with us, 
uking us why we do soand-so, 
we should Bay to him at once, " But 
■inoe you gay it is not proper that 
this thing should be done, why 
did Unkulunbulu create what is 
evil T " And the other is silent. 
That is how we worship him. We 
do not worship him by praying 
Unkiilunkulu to keep ub ever in 
his path, that we might never fi>r- 
get it ; but we now worship him 
by drunkenness and a greedy pur- 
suit of those thingB which we 
do by our own wickeilness." 



'* This is said ironically in contradiction of Btntements which are 
sometimes made that Unkulunkulu is an object of worship. 

" All this is intended to show that the name of Unkulunkulu 
is only used as an exouae for evil, and never as an iacontivo to do 
good, 
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Kepa ft kn ko 'ahoaga e al m 
boDga ngiuo njengaloku amadAlo^ 
si wa bonga ngesdboago Eokati no- 
kutj nokutL Ku nj&lo ke iigi ti 
miuo, uma ka kona o tehoyo uku- 
ti, " Yebo, uma n fdna indAIela 
kaakiilunkula, ngi se nayo," Dgi 
nga ti, " 0, ind&ba kanti i sa Ue- 
lekile, bi se za 'uke ai bone lapo 
b' aAlukana kona nanknlimkulu ; 
u bone nokutsho kweta ngokoti, 
' Unkulunkula let! 'nnto wa s' eiua 
ujc, Dgokuba lia&Io.' " 



Ngi ti mina Unkulunkula ka se 
njengomenzi, iigokuba si y* ona 
ngaye, si mv enza o jtOM a b' e- 
nzela ububi bonke ; kanti a kn 
njalo, ku se ku njalo ngokuba leso 
'zLTito se kiilukuni nkiuaAlukaDisa 
nazo, Bi sizakale ngokuti, "0, a 
ku 'kcata noma ku tiva ng* eoie 
kabi ; kepa mina ngi ti Unkulu- 
nkulu Ta e nge 'kmezi oknbi, no- 
ma be tsho, kuAle nje." 



I loko ke ukutabo kwami e ngi 
toho ngako uma umuntu « ti, 
"Ngi Be nonkulunknlu, iandaba 
lake." Ngi li bonke abaatu ba 
aga tanda tikuba lowo 'muntu o 
tsho njalo, 'ke b' eze 'ku m bona 
noku mil zwa ; loku tina se Bi se 
si bonge amadAIozi nje, ngnknba si 



But tbere are no praise-giving 
names with which we praise hint 
similar to the gi-eat number of 
them, with wfaich wo praitje the 
Amadhlou. For my part, then, 
if any one says, " Yee, if you seek 
the patli of Unkulunkuln, I am 
stjll aoqualated with it," I shontd 
say, " O, the matter, forsooth, is 
now set in order, now we shall see 
where we separated from Unkulu- 
nkuln ; and perceive too what we 
meant by saying, ' Unkulunkula 
made these things because tliey are 
good.'" 

For my part I say that Unku- 
lunkula ia no longer like the Cre- 
ator, for we ein in his name, and 
maintain that he made all evil for 
us ; but it is not so, but it now 
appeal^ to be so, becaoae it is now 
difficult to Bqiarate ourselves from 
those things, and we are helped 
by Baying, "O, it ia no matter, 
although they say I have done 
wrong; but I say Unkulunkula 
was unable to create what Ib evil, 
and although they say it is evil, it 
is really good." 

This, then, is what I maintain, 
if any one says he nnderetands all 
about Unkulunkula. I say all 
mea wonid be glad to go to tiie 
man who says this to see him and 
to hear him ; for in process of time 
we have oomo to worship the 
Amadhlozi only, because we knew 
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koUwe ukuba si nga ti ni ngouku- 
luokolu ; loka al nga a' ^qzi nokwa- 
lUuk&aa kvetu atye, aezwi a si 
ihiya B&lo. I ngaloko si sifunela 
■DoadAlosi, ukiize ^ llbale si ogtt 
Aiali td kcMoiutga ngonkidunknlu, 
ukuti, " Uokulunkntu wa si shi- 
ja ;" nokuti, " U a' enxele ni nat" 



S« zenzela ke amadAlod etu, 
oabauye awabo, nabatiye awaba 
Se si folatelene abanjre nabanje ; 
a kn ae ko o ti, " DAlozi lakwa- 
bani." Bonke ae be ti, " DAlozi 
lakwiti, ukutinitiiu, n ngi bheke.' 
Ku njalo ke ukutna kwetu. 



Na knlavo 'matlAIozi a ai nasi- 
minya ; ngoba na labo 'bantu e ai 
ba bongajo, ai bonga abontu aba 
te nabo b' emuka kulo 'm/Jaba, ba 
be nga Tumi ukumuka, ba b' ala 
kaknlu, be ri kataza ngokati a al 
ba Ainele izinTanga zoku b' elapa, 
se ai tauda uknba ba tsbone. Na 
kuleso 'zinyoDga ai ya ya, kuzona 
Bt nyakeme ogamazwi a ba si &Iaba 
Dgawo. Kepa uma e as e file si 
kgale ukukala nokiizitahaya pansi, 



not what to aay about Unkuhi- 
nkulu ; for we do not even know 
where we aeparated from him, nor 
the word which ho left with us. 
It is on that account then that we 
seek out fi>r ourselves the Ama- 
dhlon, that we may not always be 
Uiinking about Unkuluokulu, say- 
ing, " Unkulunkulu haa left us ; " 
or, " What haa he done ibr tia 1 " 

80 we made for ourselves our 
own Amadhlozi, and others made 
tbeits for themselves, and others 
theira for themaelTee. And now 
we have turned the back one on 
tho other ; and no one says, 
" Spirit of suoli a family." But 
all now say, " Spirit of our family, 
of such a tribe, look on me." Such 
then is onr condition. 

And as regards the Amadhlozi 
we do not possess the truth ; for 
as regards the men we worship, 
we worship men who, when they 
too were departing from the world, 
did not wish to depart, but were 
very unwilling to deport, worrying 
ua excesuvely, telling us to go and 
seek doctors for them, and that we 
wished them to die. And we go 
to the doctors with sorrowful 
countenances on account of the 
words with which they have pierc- 
ed our hearts. And when one 
has died we b^in to weep and to 
throw ourselves on the ground to 
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nknbonkkalin ukuba ai dabukile ; 
u be n ng» taitdi ukuba » li abi;e ; 
najre e be nga tMidi nkuba & si 
■hije. Kepa e' a&lukaniawe uku&, 

Kii ti ngangomeo lokn izolo ai 
be ai kala, ku vele isikisiia som- 
Alc^ana, ai ti, " Ake n yo 'kurm 
um» loka ku vele Dje, ku vela 
ngaoi, l<^u izolo ai laUe TTbuii" 
Kepa ku tiw« izao, "O, Ubani 
k>wo e ni m leAlileyo izolo, n ti, n 
a." £epa si k^ale nkaba ai m 
bongo, loka izolo ai kalile, a si kn 
boaanga nkuba a ye 'kuAIangana 
uabanye abafileTo, ukuba ba a' e- 
Dzele ugange oluk^nilnyo otn nga 
yi 'knfoUwa na uku&. Loknpeta 
vona amadAlon ai ti ukufii kii ku- 
fro; uiaa e nga Tumi, ku nge 
ngene. Kepa na loko ai ku tsho 
nje ; a ai ku bouisiai ; uma si funa 
ukuba ei ku kjonde kaAIe, ni j" 
Aluleka, ngokuba laba 'bantu e 



ahov that we are aorrowful ; ve 

not visb bim to leave us ; 

qeither did be tibIi to leave 

But wa bave been separated 

by deatlL 

And on the morrovr aft«r the 
day of our ftmeral lamentation, if 
Uiere arise some little omen," we 
say, " Just let ua go to tbe diviner 
aud hear of him, ainoe Hut \hxDg 
has happened, for yesterday we 
buried So-aod-aa"^ And it is 
said by the knowing onee, " O, 
that So-and-eo, whom yon buried 
yesterday, aaya ao4nd-Bo." And 
we begin to worship him, although 
the day before we wept and did 
not Bee" that he had gone to nnita 
with the rest of the dead, that 
they might make a strong rampart 
around na which shall not be 
penetrated even by death. For 
we Bay that death ia in the power 
of the Amadhlom, and if they do 
not wish, it cannot mter. And 
that too we say merely ; we do 
not thoroughly understand it ; if 
we seek thorougUy to oomprehend 
it, we do not succeed, for the men 



^ Such as a dog mounting on a hut, or a snake coming and 
taking up its abode in it We s^l hereafter give an account of their 
" Omens." 

^* They suppose the omen is sent to warn them of something re- 
specting tiie dead, either that he has been killed by witchorait, or that 
he has sent it to cotnfort them by the aaeurance of his continued 
regard for them, he beiog one of the spirits. 

^ Yesterday they saw death only and the loss of their friend ; 
now an omen makes them believe in his oontinued existence, and that 
he has united with other spirits to be the rampart of his people. 
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ti bft si mele, b' aAlulws imfo ; 
^ega. u teho kubantu nabo &b' e- 
moke kulo 'mAlab&, be nga tacdi 
vka a ddjm ; b» donawft ngamv 
iuUl» oIni& ; a b« tohongo nokuti, 
" Ni nga aj kaleli, loknpelA tina oi 
ja 'ka n' enzela ngange uknze ni 
n^ fi." Ba & nabo be nga tandi 



Kepa Qina ai ba AlaUsa, si ti, 
"Ukub okutile a ku pele," ka 
nga peli, a kgale ukupikiaananabo 
Doka ba pika, okuti, " A wa ko 
BmadAlon; noma abanye be ti a 
ko, kepa mina mgi ti awakiti a fa 
Djalo ; a kn kona na liaje ; n ya 
xibaiohela Bje ; a n aixwa 'dAloa." 



Eepa na namUa nje ku ae njor 
lo ; ai ya wa vmna, ai wa pika 
■a hamba emkatini waloko ; a ku 
ka bi ko okonakoua; si t' enza 
izigabavu DJalonjaJo ; uma ai 
nAlan^ai ti, "A kona;" uma ai 
nednsia ai ti, " A wk ko, Si 
pilela nja ; a ai uzwa 'dAloo." 



wbom we n.f are onr defenders 
were conquered hj diaeaae; and 
aaj the; are our nunpart to 
protect na &om death, who have 
themaelvea left the world, not 
wiahing to leave it; the; were 
dragged away t^ the power of 
death ; and tbej did not tell ua 
not to weep for tiietn, becauae they 
were about to ntake a rampart 
around na to preara-re us from 
death. They too died against their 

But when we aacrifice to them 
and pray that a certain diaeaae 
may oease, and it does not oease, 
then we begin to quairel with 
tbeni, and to deny their eziatence. 
And the man who baa aacrifioed 
ejcdaima, " There are no Ama^ 
dblozi ; although otbera aay there 
are ; but for my part I say that 
the Amadhlozi of our bouae died 
fbr ever; ti>ere is not even one 
left ; we just take care of our- 
selves ; there is not a single Idhlo- 
zi who helps na." 

And it is thus te the present 
time ; we acknowledge them and 
deny their existence ; we still walk 
between the two opinions ; there 
is not as yet any certainty; we 
are constantly wmlriTig fruitless 
efforts ; vhea ve are proaperous 
we aay, " There are Amadhlozi ; " 
if we are in trouble we say, 
" There are not. We owe life 
to onrBelvea alone ; we are not 
helped by the IdhlozL" (^i^i^glp 
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So it iB to the present time. If 
you ask of those who are lu trou- 
ble, "So-and-so, how is it that I 
find you iu this atat«, since you 
aay you have Amadhlozi t" he may 
say in answer, " 0, Son of So-and- 
so, just leave me aloue ; the Ama- 
dhlozi dwell with tboae who have 
them ; aa for me, I have no Idblo- 
zL I now see that there is a kind 
of Idlilozi that wishes a man to 
beootno poor, and make an end of 
his property."'" Thus it is said 
by those who believe in the Idhlo- 
a, that it has no existence.'^ 

If you pass onward ta those 
who are in prosperity, you think 
perhaps that you sh^l hear one 
and the same word there too ; but 
when you Bpeak with them about 
the Idhlon, you bring up old 
thoughta," and they speak to you 
about the excellence of the Idhlo- 
zi, and the asaistance it has given 
them. You have come to a place 

^ That is, by sacrificing to the Amadhlon, and by paying the 
diviners and doctors. 

''' Even those who really believe in the Amadhlom, iTreverently 
deny their existence in time of trouble. Compare with this the fol- 
lowing extract from the French ballad, L^nore : — 
— " O ma fille ! invoquons le Createur auprfime ; 

Ce qu'il tait est bien fait ; il nous garde et nous aime. — 
— ^Et pourtant son oonrroux nous aocabte aujourd'hui, 
A quoi sert d' implorer ses bont^s souvenunea 1 
A quoi sert de prier ? lea priSr«H sont vaines, 
Et ne montont pas jusqu' i luL" 
'' Lit., You perhaps open an old sore; as we say, We have 
opened his satirioal vein, tec, — ^that is, have set off on a subject on 
which they are fond of speaking. - 



Ku njalo ke na nam/tla nje. 
Ewoba pakati kwobonxima uma u 
bum n ti, " Bani, oamAla aga ku 
famana u nje, lokupela nina ni ti 
ni DamadAlozi 1 " a nga ti uku ku 
pendula, "U, wena kabani, i^ 
yeke nje ; a oalabo aba nawo ; mi- 
na a ngi nala Ngi yA bona 
manje li kona idAIozi eli ko eli 
tanda uma nmuntu a se a be mpo- 
fu, a ki^e iziuto zake." Kepa 
ku tiwe lapo ku koua idAhm a ku 
ko 'dAlozi. 



Uma n dAlnlela ngapamlnli 
kwaba se nenAlanAIa, n ti umAIa- 
umbe u za 'kuEwa izwi li linye 
nolo ; kepa uma u kuluma nabo 
ngedAlozI, u nga ba u ba tunukile, 
ukuba ha ku tahele ubuAle bedAlo- 
zi, nokn ba siza kwalo. U fike 
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Iftpo idAloEi li kona kakuln, u k^ 
le oknbona nknti, " O, kanti oko- 
DftkoDA a ku ka fiki ; loku ku se 
ntwBsnta ukati li kooa ; na loku 
ukati a 11 ko ku vt 



IjHPeKGUl^ Hb.l:ida. 



where there is great fiiith in the 
Iclhlozi, and you b«^n to see that 
the people do not jet poBsess the 
very truth of the matter ; for it Li 
fulness which dechtree that the 
Itongo exists ; vhilst afOiction 
says, it does not exisL^ 



Ab&ktu abadala ba ti, " Kwa vela 
Unkuluitkulu, wa veza abaatu. 
Wa vela emAlaogeai ; wa dabuka 
emAlangem." Si ti tina bantwana, 
" UtsAlanga u pi aa owa vela 
Uukulaukultt na 1 Lo ni ti, ' TJ 
kooa umAlanga,' n kulipi ilixwe 
na t Loku abaatu se be li h&mba 
tonke 'lizwe, a kulipi ilizwe, urn- 
Alaoga owa dabuka ITnkulunkalu 
a kulipi ilizwe na!" Ba ti uku- 
pendula kwabsdala, ba ti, " A u 
w aa nati ; ba kona abadala fati 
aba tsho umAlanga nabo a ba w a- 
xi njalo, umAlanga owa dabula 
Unkulunkulu." Ba ti ba k^nisile 



The old men nay, " Unkulunkulu 
came into being,^ and gave being 
to man. He t^ame out of a bed of 
reeds ; he broke off from a bed of 
reeda." We children ask, " Where 
ia the bed of reodn out of which 
Unkuluiikulu came 1 Since you 
Bay there is a bed of reeds, in what 
country is iti For men have now 
gone into every country ; in wliich 
of them is tiie bed of reeds from 
which Unkulunkulu broko off!" 
They say in answer, " Keither do 
we know ; and there were other 
old men before na who Baid that 
neither did they know the bed of 
reeds which broke off*' Unkulu- 
nkulu." They say they apeak the 



^* The reader should note that this is an aocouat derived from aa 
educated, intelligent, Christian native. 

*° Came into being, — sprang up, — appeared, — ^had an origin ; 
with a alight shade of difference in meaning vela is used in the sams 
way as deJnila. 

01 Here my MS. saya daintla, which makes Umthlaaga the active 
agent in the origin of Unkulunkulu, just aa Uthlaoga ia oonatantly 
represented in other forms of the tradition. But the native teadier 
tUnka it a mistake for dabuka, a repetition of what is s(ud just 
above. 
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a kona i]in£Iuig& ; bft ti bo k^lni- 
■ile bona nkuti a kona; kodwa 
tina si ti, " A u ko ; loku ilixwe 
eli nawo ai nga 1' an a ba nga li 
taho ukuti li aekutiiu." Eu tiwa 
Unkulanknlu wa vela, 'wa cala 
abantu; wa vesa abaatu, wa ba 
zal& 

Si ja koleka kunkulunkuln, n 
a, " Ea ngi bLeke njalo Unkulu- 
nkulu veto," owa zaia aukulu, 
uknti obaba-mkuln. Ngokuba owa 
nia ubaba-mkulu ukokn wami ; 
owa £ala ababa-mkulu kababa 
Unkoluukalu kambe o pambili. 



Eepa lapa a ngi ta kulumi ngalo- 
wo 'Dkuluokulu owa vela emAla- 
ngeni ; iigi ya kulnma ngonkola- 
nkulu ow' elamaoa nokoko wami. 
Ngokubft iund&lii lonke d nokoko 
bazo ngokwelamana kwaio, nabo 
onkulunknlu bazo. 



Abadala ba ti, "XTmAlanga a 
kona." Eepa upi na umAlanga 
nat A ba toho akuU TTnkuluaku- 
hi, owa vela emAlangeni, u kona. 



troth in Baying, there is a bed of 
Teeda ; but we say, tbece ie not ; 
for we do not know the land in 
which it is, of whioh they can say, 
it is in such and sudi a oonntry. It 
is said, nnkulunkuln came into 
being, and begat men ; he gave 
them being ; he begat them. 

We pray to ITnktiln&kulti, say- 
ing, " May oar TTnkultinkulti ever 
look npon us." [The Unknlu- 
nknlu] who b^at our grand- 
fetbcrs. For he who begat my 
grendfiither, is my greatgreat~ 
grand&tber ; and he who b^at 
my Other's grand&ther is TTnko- 
lunkulu, the first of our family.^ 

But here I am no longer speak- 
ing of that Unkuhinlculu who 
came out of the bed of reeds ; I 
am q>eakiiig of the Unkutnnkulu 
who belonged to the generation 
preceding my great^reat-grand- 
father. For all &miUea have their 
great-great^rand&thers by their 
orders of sucoessioii, and their 
Onkalunkulu. 

The old men say, " The bed rf" 
reeds still exists.* But where is 
that bed of recdst They do not 
say that Unknlunkulu, who sprang 
from the bed of reeds, still exists. 



** I have hitherto given the several forms of the tradition in the 
order of time in which they were written, with the exception of the 
account given by the young Ibakca, p. 19. This (1860) was the fifst 
intimation I reoeived that there are many Onkulunknlu, that ea4sh 
honse has its own, and is an object of worship, his name being the 
chief itibongo or somame, by which the Spirits or Amatongo <^ hia 
family are addressed. 
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Bati, "Ka se ko Unkulanknlii, 
on vela emAlangem." St, ti, "A. 
B m ad oma n pi na." 

XJtahange iubongo Bokiriti ; je- 
na a kgala abantu bakwiti, Qnka- 
Innkiilu vetu, owa kjala UKtAlu 
yakwitL Si knleka kuyena, u ti, 
" Matehange ! ITina bakvataha- 
Dge ! " Si kulda kuye mna nl 
taada lato e ai In fitnayo ; a ku- 
l«k» oabakwiti kwatehange. Bi ti 
uma Bi tanda inkomo, si td, " Nina 
bakwitL" 17 tole inkomo. " Ni- 
na b&kwiti, bakwatahange, bakra- 



Unoqeto Wakwatbhahoi. 



They say Uiat Unkulnnkulu, who 
Bpraug from the bed of reeds, in 
dead. Ttey say, "We do not 
know where he is." 

UtshaDge is the praise-giving 
Dame of our house ; he was the 
first man of our &inily, — out 
IJiikalankulu, who founded our 
house. We pray to him, saying, 
" Matfihange !" Ye people (rf the 
house of TJtshange ! " We pray 
to him for anything we wish to 
hare ; we and all of the fiimily of 
TTtehange pray to him. If we 
wish to haye cattle, we say, " Ye 
people of our house.""* [And if 
you pray thus] you will get cattle. 
We say, " Ye people of oar house, 
people of the house of TJtshaoge, 
people of the house of tlduma- 
kade!" 



TTHrEZi, a native living in the neighbonrhood, called on me. I 
had never spoken to him on the subject of Unkulunkulu ; I availed 
mj'Belf of the opportunity for gaining information. It was very diffi- 
cult to write anything geruUim ; I was therefore obliged to content 
myself by writing what I could, and remembering what I could. 

He said, " Unkulnnkulu wa vela emAlangcni." Unkulnnkulu 
sprang from a bed of reeds. 

But he did not know where the bed of reeds was. But, " Wa 
vel' enzansi," that is, by the sea ; that is, the bed of reeds from which 
he sprang was by the Bea^da He also said, " Ewa dabuka abantu, 

^ Matshange ! that is, a plural of Utshange, meaning all his 
people. 

"* The prayer it either in this simple form of adoration, the sup- 
pliant taking it for granted that the Amatongo will know what he 
wante ; or the thing he wants is also mentioned, as " Ye people of onr 
hoooel cattle." 
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be d&tehnlwa UnLultrnknln." Men broke of^ beiog broken off b^ 
Unknlnakulu. He added, 



Abany' abantu ba ti, ba boAlira 
iukomo. Abanye ba ti ba dabaka 
etsheni ela koekeseka kobili, ba 
puma. Unkulunknln wa ba kg«- 
zulaetsheiu. 



Some men my thiA they were 
belohed np by a cow.** Others 
that they Bpmng from- a stone** 
whioh split in two and tiiey came 
out. Unkulunkula split them out 
of a stone. 

When aaked if they pntyed t* Unknlunknln, he replied, 
Ka ba ko aba kc^ knnkulu- i There are none who pray to 
nkulu, Ba kceia kubakubo ige. Unkuhinkulo. They pray to thdr 
I own people only. 
I enquired what they said about thunder; he atud. 
Si ti, " O nkoai, ei dAle ni 1 1 We say, " O Lord, what have 
S one oi } As' oui 'luto." we destroyed ) What sin have we 

I done I We have done no mn," 

He also related the following legend of the manner in whioh 
Auubele (native com) was introduced as an article of food : — 

The first woman that TJnkuIuukulu produced had a child before 
any of the rest. Thn« was another woman who was jealona when 
she saw her with a child, and hated her and wished to poison her. 
She looked about her to find some plant poaseesed <tf poisonous pro- 
perties ; she saw the Amabele, which at that time was not onltivated, 
but grew like Uie grass. She plucked the seeds, and gave them to the 
woman. She watched, expecting to see her die ; hut she did not dit^ 
as she had hoped, but grew plump, and better-looking than ever. At 
length she asked her if the Amabele was nice. She replied, " Nice 
indeed ! " And from that time the women cultivated Amabele, and it 
became an article of food. 

** We are not to understand this as a tradition of the origin of 
men. It is a saying among the natives when they see an exquisitely 
handsome man, or when they wish to flatter a chief, to say, " Ea 
lalwanga ; wa boAlwa inkomo nje," He was not bom ; he was belched 
up by a cow ; that is, be did not go through the ordinary and tedious 
and painful process of being bom, but came into being already a per- 
fected man. 

^ Compare this with the Jewish simile, " Look nnto the rock 
whence ye were hewn," that is, to Abraham, their &tlter. fljaiah IL 
1, 2.) Here again we have the notion of Unkulunkulu Deing tha 
meant of helpitiff the human race into being. 
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Tbk next l^end givca an account of the mode in vhich men first be- 
eune acquainted with food, n&d of two female Onkulunkuln ; the two 
following give — the Snt an account of the origin of medicinee, and 
the second of two mnla Onknlunkulu. 



MniA nolala, kwa ti lapft ngi se 
nm&na omueinane kakulti, ng* e-' 
Twa indaba ugcndoda yakwiti en- 
dala. Unok^poia wa ti ; 

Swa kn kona ekakg^eni aba- 
fazi be babili cmAlangeni ; omunye 
wa sala umuntn oraAlope, noma- 
n;e wa lola omnyama. Labo 'ba- 
fiui bobabili ku tiwa i bona be 
TTnkulonkula wanvxndnla Eepa 
amAIa&ga lowo sa u buza ; ka taho 
ukuli D aekutini ; wa ti, " Hami 
n^ u zwe ngabadaU; a ku ko 
'moota o y azijo indawo yalo 'm- 
Abuigana," Futi tina bontwana 
aba salwa abadala u be ei nge nje- 
ngahauamAla nje; bona be nka- 
taza ngokufiini»8a ukwari : tina n 
be at Dga buzi kumontu omkulu ; 
uma e si tahela indaba, si be si swa 
aje ngokuba ea si iziula; si 7a 
bona manje loko e nga sa si ku 
buza, a sa ku buza ngobuula betu. 



Eepa labo In&zi ba zala aba- 



I, UNOLAidi," [aay] that when I 
was still a very little child, I heard 
numerous old talee of our people. 
Unokgopofa said : 

There were at first two women 
in a bed of reeds ; one gave birth 
to a white mau, and one to a black 
man. It is said that these two 
women were the Unkulunkulu^ 
of the primitive men. And as 
regards that bed of reeds, we en- 
quired of him, bat he did not say, 
it is in such a place ; but he said, 
" I too heard it of the old men ; 
no man knows the situation of 
that bed of reeds." Further, -we 
children who are the o&pring of 
men of old were not like thoee of 
the present time, who worry 
themselvee with finding out know- 
ledge : for our parts we used not 
to question a great man ; wheu he 
told us a tale we used just to 
listen because we were fools ; we 
now see that which we ought to 
have enquired about, but about 
which we did not enquire because 
of our folly. 

And those women gave birth to 

*' A common mode of commencing a narrative. 
"* He here speaks of the two women as being ons unkulunJcvlK 
of primitive men. So in conversation with another heathea native, 
* e of the first man and first woman, together, as one unictdu- 
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ntwana, ku nge ko "kudAJa oku- 
dMwayo. Ba l>on» atuabele nom- 
bila namat&nga, bu vutiw& Um- 
iazi wa ka itaoga, w& U peka, wa 
fuQza umntwaua, e nga ttibo ukn- 
ba ukudAla, e ti ubuti, kumbe a 
nga & maaiiiyane, a nga zinge e m 
kataza ngokukala, e kalela uku- 
dAla. Kepa lelo 'taoga la m ku- 
Inpalisa umntwaoa ; wa k^buka 
umfiud nomoaje ukuti, " 0, kanti 
si ti ukii& i^e, kaDti ukadAla." 
Kw' aziwa ke amabele nombila 
namataoga ukuba ukadAIa kantL 
Ba WA dAla, ba kulupala. Ba wa 
viina, ba wa loadoloza, ba »iMlrn.1n, 

Ukolala Zokdl 



Ekdkqalemi kwa tiwa, " Inumu 
y" eauka, i enkela pezulu."" Ke- 
pa ke wa ti omuny e um&s, wa ti, 
" Ua si mnke, si josika umUa' 
Dga." Wa fika wa t' omunje, wa 
ti nkuba ba u sike umAlaogs, " I 
ni le na 1 " wa ti, " NendAlela eya- 
ni nat " Wa vela umuntn, wa ti, 
" Eyetu." Wa taho e se sesizibeiu 
emanxinL Wa ti DmuDje, " U si 
buzB nje : a u b' azi iui na f Wa 
ti, "Si Alesi lapa DJe, si Alezi em- 
ani wetu." Kw» tiwa, " Ki ng" »• 
bakwabani nina na T' Wa ti, " Si 



children, there being no food which 
was eat«a. They saw eorn, and 
maize, and pumpkins ; they were 
all ripe. One of the women took 
a pumpkin and boiled it, and gave 
her child a mouthful, not regarding 
it as food, but poison, and thinking 
perhaps he would die at once, and 
no longer worry her without ceas- 
ing by his crying, when he was 
crying for food. But the pumpkin 
fattened the child ; and the other 
womaa looked and said, " O, fbr- 
sootli, we thought it was nothing 
but poison, and in &ct it was 
food" Thus then it became known 
that com and maiie and pump- 
kins are food. They ate them and 
became fat. They harvested them 
and hoarded them and were helped. 



Once on a time in the b^inning, 
a woman said, " Let us go and cut 
reeds." Anothei' said when they 
were cutting reeds, *' What is this t 
And of what u this the path 1 " 
A man speared and said, " It is 
ours." He said this, he being still 
in the pool, in the water. Another 
said, " You ask of us : do you not 
know ust We are just living 
here in our kraal." They asked, 
" Of what nation ow you 1 " He 
replied, " We are the people of 



* A mode of beginning a fiction. 
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a^ abKkwszimaae.'' " Inkoei ye- 
an ng" ulxuii ? " " Usango-li- 

n gpniMTmt " *' KiipiiTrft ko. Po, 

ni Alalele ni ngapansi, &banta ae 
be ngaperuln t^« na?" Ba ti, 
" & Alen. nemiti yetn." " N' ensa 
ni Bgajo naj" "8' dap' amsr 
koau" B' emuka ke aba&zi, ba ya 
'kutsbela inkofli Ba ti, " Nampa 
'bantu. Be ti, ng" abakazimaBe. 
Ba ti, b' elapa amakoel Ba ti, 
omuata o ng* eza 'ka ba tata, a 
ng* est neuoni, a fike a 1i tehise 
Dgapeza kweaiziba. Uzimaae ka 
yi 'knknpuka nemiti nxa ku nga 
tahiswa inoui" 



Ya fika ke leyo 'nkoai, ya ba 
nenkomo, ya Alatahel'wa kona, kwa 
tshiawa inuni Wa kupuka ke 
TXzimase nemiti yake, w' elapa ke 
emakoeinL 

Wa ti ke nxa e ya 'kumba imiti, 
ir& binca inkaka, 'esaba uba ku 
Tele aioapambili esiiazenenl Ke- 
pa ka ba ti ukuvela, abakubo aba 
be puma knkyala ba ti, " U ya u 
fikile ke leei 'aikakana." Ba ti 
abakwiti, " U ya se ba Alezi nga- 
penilu ke la 'malembana." Se ku 



Vdmatie." ""Who ii your king?' 
" TJaangD-li-ngenzanBi."^' "Come 
Qp then. But why are yoa living 
undergronnd, ainoe people are now 
living above I " They said, " We 
are living here vitb oar medi- 
cines." " What do you do with 
tkein 1 " " We administer medi- 
dnea to kinga." So the women 
went away to tell the king. They 
said, " Behold, there are men. 
They say they are the people of 
Uzimase. They say they adminis- 
ter medidneo to kings. They say 
the man who goes to fetch them 
must take fat, and born it on the 
bank of the pool. Uzimaae will 
not come up with hia medicines if 
&t is not burnt" 

So the king went with an ox, 
and it was alaughtwed at that 
place, and the &t was burnt And 
so Uzimase came np with hia 
medicines, and administered medi~ 
cinea among kings. 

When he went to dig up medi- 
cines, he put on a petticoat, fear- 
ing to expose himself to women. 
But on hia appearance, the people 
who came up fiiBt said, "This 
little petticoat has at length come." 
Our people said in I'eply, " These 
little picks are living above,"" So 



■"* Lower-gate-man, 

" Thia shows that the natives believe in a auccowion of emigra- 
tions from below of different tribes of men, each having ita own 
Unkulunkulu. 
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' there was a dispute about medi- 
cioes betveea those who came up 
from below and thoee who were 
already above. Otir people "were 
called, " People of the little petti- 
coat" And they called them, 
" People of the pick." 

They were begotten by a mau ; 
that man was Umbala. They 
separated from each other ; and 
sonje went in one directum, and 
some in another. 

I say, then, that TTzimase is ihe 
Unknluukuln of our tribe. I db 
not know anodier" TTukiilunkulu 
of all men. But the Unkulunkolii 
of our tribe was derived &om 
Uthlanga, from whence all people 
were derived. Some say in answer 
to onr enquiries, Uthlanga was of 
many colours ; they say, " He was 
white on one aide, on the other 
block ; and on another side he was 
covered with bush." So we say, 
" Periiaps they spoke of the haari- 
ness of hia body, aad eo called it 
busk"^' And people say that he 
too gave them existence by beget- 
ting them. 



'* That is, fais name. 

"' Compare this with the fabulous monster TTgungTU-kubantwana 
(Nursery TaUt, p. 176^ or UsUodmapunda ("Id., p. 1&5J. 



bangwa imiti ke uabakupuka nga- 
pansi naba ngapeziiln. Ba ti kwa- 
bakwiti, " Abakvasikakana." Ba 
ti ke kwabakubo, "Abakwale- 
mbe." 



Ba be lalwa indoda nje ; indoda 
leyo Umbala. B' aAluka ke ; aba- 
nye ba hamba kw<>nye, na.banye 
ba hamba kwenye; 

ITgi ti ke Uzimaw Unkulnnku- 
la wakwiti. A ngi m ad omuuye 
Uukulunkulu wabantu. Eodwa 
nowakwiti V aUuka oAlangeni o 
kw' aAluka kulo abanta bonke. 
Abanye ba ti ama si bosa, " Lwa 
'In 'mibala 'minii^ ; " ba ti, 
"Ifgesxenyelwa InmAlopefngenase- 
nyelumnyama,ngenaieayelunam&- 
AlatL" Si ti ke tina, " Ngs ba be 
bona ubuhhwan^ lobu, be ti iAlati 
njala" Ba ti abontn lalxi naye 
wa ba veza ngoku b* zala. 

USHUNOUIWAXB ZlUABE. 
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ABAim ba ti omanje ^nkala- 
nkulu wm veU pAau ; oman;e 
V eMa nenkungu penilit. A ba tD 
kfondaugft lowo ow" eUa nenkn- 
ngu. Ba ti, nmAlope nknpela 
kvaka Ba ti, " EV aUa UngB- 
lotwelitehe." Ba ti, labo abapann 
ba m etuka. Wa ti jresa, " Nt 
ng* etuka ni, loka nami ngi amu- 
Dtu, ngi &na naai nje naT" Ba 
ti, kwa tatva iaskomo lapa 'eJUele 
kona ; wa AlataluBWa ; ba ti ko- 
dwa, ka li dUa ; va dAl' okvake 
a fike naka Wa Alala, wa Uala, 
wa Alala, ira Alala lapo ke. Ewa 
buya kwa Tela iiiknnga, wa n;a- 
malala, a ba be be sa m bona. 



Kga Dgi zwa le 'sdaba kumadi- 
gane, nyiae-mkulu kaindntaluui«, 
inkow enkulii yaiiuibaktfiL Nga 
ng* iaikeaka sake edknlo. 

USHUHCUIWAKE ZiMASE. 



Some say, one TTukalankulu came 
frum beneath; and another de- 
Bcended from above in a fog. 
lliey did not undentacd him who 
came down in a fog. Thej aay 
he was altogether white; Thej 
sajr, "There descended tJngalo- 
kwelitahe."'* They eay, those 
who wer« beneath started on see- 
ing him. He said, " Why do you 
■tart at me, since I too am a man, 
and rcManble yont" They say, 
cattle were taken at the place 
where he descended, and they 
slaughtered them for him ; but 
they say he did not eat them ; he 
ate that which he brought with 
him. He stayed Uiere a long time. 
AnoUm fog came, and he disap- 
peared, and they saw him no mora 

I heard this tale from tTmadi- 
gane, Umdotahaae's graad&ther, 
the great chief of the AmabakcL 
I used to be his chief serraQt 



Two natives, perfect strangers to us both, came up as I was ask- 
ing TJmpenguIa scaie questions on the sulyect of the previous state- 
ments. They overheard what I was saying, and asked, "Are you 
t-<^)Vi"g about the origin of men 1" 1 replied that was the subject of 
our conversation, and asked if Utey could t«ll na any thing about it. 
The elder of them replied, " Ba vela emAIangeni," They sprang from 
abed of reeds. 

I asked what he knew of Unkulunkuln ; he replied, 

^* That is, He'wIto-<ame-fr>om-the-otlieT-side-of-the-rQok. 
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Wa ba veza abantu, naye e ve- 1 He gave origin to men, he too 
give emUangsiu. I having had an origin given^' him 

from a bed of reeda. 
I asked, " Wa vezwa ubaui na I " Who gave him aa ori^ t Be 
said he did not koov ; and added. 



Unknlunkolu wa tsheU aboatu 
w» ti, " Nami ngi vela emUange- 



TJuknlnnknlu told men saying, 
"I too Bprang from a bed of 
roeda."™ 

I asked how men were piT>dnoed, and got for a reply only a repe- 
tition of the atetement that &ej sprang from a bed of reeds. — I asked 
if he had heard anything of a woman ; he replied, 



Unknlnnknlu wa vela emAIa- 
ngeni, nonifkzi wa vela emAlangeni 
emva kwak& Ba'bizo linye uku- 
ti TTnkulnnknlu. 



Unkulunkula sprang from a bed 
of reeds, and a woman (a wife) 
sprang from the bed of reeds afler 
him. They had one name, viz., 
Unkulunkula.^ 



We heard it said TJukulnnknlu 
sprang from a bed of reeds. There 
first appeared a man, who was fol- 
lowed 1)V a woman. Both are 



S' EZWA ku tiwa Uukulunkolu wa 
vela emAlangenL Ewa vela in- 
doda kuk^ala ; ya landelwa um- 
&zL Eu tiwa Unkulonkulu bo- 

''' This is the nearest rendering we can give to vexiwe ; it is equi- 
vE^ent to ereated. It is passive, and necessarily implies an agent by 
which he had an origin given to him. No native would hear such a 
phrase as "Naye e vesiwe," He too having had an origin given him, 
■without putting the question. By whom 1 

'1 Unkulunknlu was an unbegotten though a created man. He 
was the fi.rst man ; by this statement he is to be understood as depre- 
cating the ascription to himself of something higher and more exalted. 
He is, aa it were, telling his children the history of creation as he had 
witnessed it. They appear to be desirous of making him the creator ; 
but he replies, " No ; I too tpraug from the bed of reeds." 

" Thia is very precise. The firrt man and woman sprang, the 
man first and then Uie woman, from the bed of reeds ; and both are 
called by one name, TJnkuIunkulu ; that is, Oreat-great-grandparent. 
According to Moses, the male and female irere both <^ed Adam. 
<Gen. V. 3.) 
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faaUlL Tftti, "KiiibonkDJaBi 
Td& euuUiingcaii,'' i taiho kubvita 
■Ia Tela ngeniTa. AbMitu bonke, 
ku tiwB, abantn bonke ba veU 
kankulutikula, yeoa owa vela ku- 
kgala. 

Kb tiwa Unknluukulu va vela 
emfundeni, lapo kwa ku kooa um- 
JUanga emAlabatini lapo. Abantu 
ba vela kunkalaukulu ngokuzalwo. 

Umvelin^aagi u yena Unkulu- 
nkulu. UmAUba wa a kona ka- 
k^ala, e nga ka bi ko Unknlunku- 
la Wa vela kuva emAlaDgeni 

Inato uMikfl sa yela naye 
Uokulunkula emAlaogeni ; kouke, 
nezmy a m M ane namabeie, konke 
ku vela naye Unkolniikula. 

Wa li bona ilanga ae 11 bumbe- 
ke, wa ti, " Naat' ubakga ola za 
"ku ni kanyisela nfaa ni bone." 
Wa bona inkomo, wa ti, " Nanai 
inkomo. Dabuka ni, ni bone in- 
komo, si be ukudAla kvenu, ni 
dAIe injama munasi." Wa bona 
injaiaaiane, wa ti, " Inyamazane 



named TTnknlunkulu. The mui 
said, " You see va because we 
spnuig from the bed of reeds," 
Bpeakiug to the people who came 
into being after him. It is said all 
men sprang from Unkulunkulu, 
the one who aprang up first. ''' 

It ie said Unkulunkulu had his 
ongin in a vallej where there was 
a bed of reeds in this world. And 
men sprang from TTDtntlonkolu by 
generation. 

Umvelin^angi is tho same as 
Unkulunkulu. The eai-th was in 
existence firat, before Unkulunku- 
lu as yet existed. He had his 
origin frcna the earth la a bed of 
reeds. 

All things Sfl well as Unkulu- 
nkulu sprang from a bed of reeds, 
— every thing, both animals and 
ooni, every thing, coming into 
being with Unkulunkulu. 

He looked on the sua when it 
was finished,^ and said, " There is 
a torch wliich will give you light, 
that you may see." He looked ou 
the cattle and said, " These are 
cattla Be ye broken off,*" and 
see the cattle; and let them be 
your food ; eat their flesh and their 
milk." He looked on wild ani- 
mals and said, " That is rach an 

^ He is called " he who sprang up at first " to distinguish him 
from the many other Onlculuukulu who in the progress of generation 
q>T«ng up afler him. 

^* Lit, worked into form as a potter works clay. 

'" The simile here ia that men were existing as yoong bulbs 
ready to separate from the parent bulb. 
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jrokuti," Wa tj, " IndAlovu leya." 
Wa ti, " iDjumba leya." Wa u 
bona umlilo, wa ti, " U base ui, ni 
peke, n' ote, ni dAle ngawo inya- 
nia." Wa ku bona koake, w» ti, 
" Ukuti nokuti konks;" 



anitua]. That is an elepliant. 
That is a bufialo." He looked on 
the lire and said, " Kindle it, and 
cook, and warm yourself; and eaA 
meal when it has been dresHcd by 
tiie Gre." He looked on all ^ngs 
and said, " So-and-so is the name 
of evM-y thing," 



Kwk rela indoda, kwa veU nm~ 
fitzi. Kwa tiwa TJnkulunkula 
bobabili igama labo. Ba vela ela- 
Aluigeni, ii&langa lolii olu kema- 
nzini." UAlanga Iw' enziwa TJm- 
relinjangi, Trmvelinjaogi wa mi- 
lisa utahani, wa veza imiti, m 
Teza zonke izilwaiw nenkomo, ne- 
nyamaiaDQ, nenyoka, nenyoni, na- 
manii, UMitaba. 

W eua uAlanga ; nAlanga Iwa 



Thebb Bprang ap a man and b 
woman. The name of both was 
Unkulunknlu. They spnng from 
a reed, the reed which is in thf> 
water. The reed was made hj 
UniTelin^angt Umvelin^angi 

caused grass and trees to grow ; h« 
created all wild animals, and cattl^ 
and game, and snakeo, and tarda, 
and water, and mountains. 

He made a reed,-^ iJie i«ed 



^' OUt teTnanxim. — The k is nsed among some tribes, as the 
Amakiiia, the Amalala, &e., instead of «, as among the AmaEulo. 

^- The account here given of TTtblanga is peculiar. Hie native 
who gave it, clearly nnderstood by it a reed. Yet one cannot avoid 
beiiering that hie <Ud not tmderttand the import of the tradition. It 
is said that Umvelin^ngi made the reed, and that ^le reed gave origin 
to Unkulunkulu and his wife. It is said also that TTrnveliiiTangi be- 
m,t them with a reed fnohlangaj ; and from a reed fehtiilangenij. 
Both these forms are used of the female in generation. A child is 
begotten from the woman, or with hw. And it is the belief of the 
native teacher that the real meaning of this tradition is that TJmveli- 
n^angi made Uthlanga, a female, and with her became the parent of 
the hnman race. TJthlanga, therefore, in this form of the tradition, 
has a feminine import; whilst in others it has a masculine. Yet the 
same lata in speaking of the origin of Umvelin^an^ (prononnoed by 
tfaia tribe Umvelik^ngi) said he sprang frvm Uthlai^ — There is 
really no contradiction in such statements. For the term Uthlanga 
b applied not only to the Primal Sonroe of Being, bnt to any other 
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Ten Unknlankulu aotn&si wak& j gave origiit to Unkulankulu an^ 

vorce of beings m ft ftther, or to a motlMr, u in the feUowing sec- 



TTAl&ngft IwendUu ;«kw&bani 
abftni 1 Kn '^liwo igfti&a lendoda 
e inAloko jaleyo 'adAlu. 
AlftDga jodwtt ; inje noweei&zaiui ; 
ngokubft ft ku ko 'luAlftngft Iweu- 
dotU yodwft e nge ko 



Wha is the Uthlftngft of eiich a 
family 1 They uuirer by giving 
the a&me of the man, who ie tlie 
head of th&t bouse. Bat ha is 
not the Uthlangft by himself; he 
is the TJthlangft ia conjunction 
with the female ; for there is not 
a man vho u an tJtJilanga by 
himselfl there being no female. 
Compare tiiis with tlte following legends of the Hindus, whers 
Brahma corresponds with Umvelingftogi ; and where there ia the same 
oonfusioD betweM) Brahma, the Creator, — the First Man, — " and the 
male half of his individuality." Umvelin^ftngi is botlt the Primal 
Source of Being and the Firat Mftn ; he is the creator of the fint 
woman and her husband. And Satarapa, " the great universal 
mother," is equivalent to TJthlanga, the female Unkulnnknlu, — the 
great-great mother of the human race : — 

" According to one view, Brahma, the God of Creation, converted 
himself into two peraons, the fint man, or the Manu Swayambhuva, 
and the fint woman, or Satarnpa : this division into halves expressing, 
it woald seen], the general distinction of corporeal substance into two 
aexes, and Satarnpa, as hinted by the etymology of the weed itself, 
denoting the great nnirersal motiier, the one pannt of ' a hundred 
forms.' " (Uantwick. Op. ctt, VoL /., p. 291.J 

" As the old traditions of their anceston wen gndoaUy distorted, 
the Hindus appear to have identified the fint man (Manu Swayam- 
bhuva) with Brahma himself of whom, as of ^le primary cause, he 
was the brightest emanation ; while Satarnpa, the wife and counter- 
part of Mann, was similarly converted into the bride of the creative 
principle itsel£ Brahma, in o^er words, was ' confounded with the 
male half ot his individuality.' " fid., p. 305.^ 

A similar apparent contradiction to that which rons throughout 
these Zulu l^^nds is also found in the Myth of Prometheus, who 
thou^ a man — the son of Japetus — is said to be the creator of the 
humso rftce: — 

" Sive hnnc divino semine fecit 
nie opifex reram, mundi melioris oHgo : 
Sive recens telluB, sednctaque nuper ab alto 
^there, ci^^ti retinebat semina obU. 
Quam satus I^wto, mistam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum." 
((hid,; 
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Unkuluukulu vra lala abaotu 
beodulo. Unknlunkulu wa ti, 
" MJDA 'nknlunkulu oomfazi wami 
«i ng" abakamrelingangi. Umve- 
tin^ngi wa si zaJa uoAlangn lu 
semanEini," Wa ti ekuTcIeni 
kwake, " Si ya 'kulV impi, si gwa- 
zane ngemikcmto, ku booakale aba 
namandAla, ow aAlnlayo omunje ; 
a s' a ti ow oAluIa omuuye a be a 
yeua o inkoai enkulu ; ov aAluli- 
we a be nmfokazt Bonke abantu 
ba ya "kujfa kwo inkosi ow' aAhila 
omuD^e." 



TTmveliu^ngi wa e amuotn 
owa zala tTnkuluukulu eluAlange- 
ni lu Benaanziai, owa sala utnfazi 
vake. 

Uksukueoxke Mbhela. 



hifl wife. Unkulitnknlu b^at 
primitiTe men. Uokulnnkulu 
said, " I, Uukalnnknlu, and ray 
wife are the offipring of TJmTeli- 
ni/angi ; he b^at ub with a reed, 
it being in the water.** At his 
origin he said, " We will fight and 
Btab each other with apean, that 
the Btrongest may be manifesfc 
who orercomea the other ; and he 
who overcomes the other shall be 
the groat king ; and he who is 
overcome ehalt be the depend- 
ent And all people shall wait 
upon him who is the king who 
overcomes the other." 

TJmvelin^ongi was a man who 
b^at Unkulunjculu by a reed 
whilat it was in the water, and 
who begat his wife. 



Abadala a bft tsbongo ukuba i 
kona inkosi pesulu. Unkulunku- 
lu a si m an XJnknlunkuIu uknba 
u nerwi lake. Si pata amatongo. 
Uttkulunkulu izwi lake e sa li 
patayo elokuti a kooa amatongo. 



The ancients did not say tiiere 
ia a Lord in heaven. As for 
Unkulunkulu, we do not know 
that he left any word for man. 
We worship the Amatonga The 
word of Unkulunkulu which we 
reverence is that whieh says there 
are Amatongo. 

^ It beingi in the water. — That is, aooordiug to the notion of the 
narrator, the reed whioh Umvelin^angi made and by whit^ h« begat 
the fint parents of the human raoe, was in the water. It is probably 
only another way of saying men sprang from a bed of reeds, fnt 
some forms of the bmdition leprwent tribes at least, if not t^e human 
raoe, as being born in or derived from tiie water. See p. 36. 
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& oga a& Tela eloAlangeni ; a 
^ an l^w sa bunjwa kona. Tina 
bantu liMiuiTama ea vola kunye 
nasi 'belongo. Eodwa tina 'bantu 
"baiDiiTama okuvela kwetn la vela 
M nikwa mnkomo namagejo okn- 
lima Dgemikono tindkali zokulwa. 
£«a tiira ke, " Oknningi ; so ni 
ja 'kozeiuela." B' emuka ke, s* e- 
a, neno. Nina 'beiongu na sala 
nczinto zoiike eiinAIe nemiteto fiili 
e ai Dga biuiga nayo tina^ 



Sa td ra uma m i zekelwa boba- 
ba, be ti nabo ba i va, ba ti, kwa 
kjala kwa vela umuntu o indoda ; 
kira vela emuva amfazt Kwa ti 
iigemA-a kwa vela inkomo ; 7a 
vela i kamba nenkanzi; kwa ti 
emra injakozana, kwa ti emra 
kwa Tela inja e induna ; kwa ti 
ngemva sonke ke izilwan7ane ezi- 
ncinane leci, nezindAlovu, zi vela 
ngamUU qjalo. 

Kwa ti Qgemva kwa vela 'libe- 
ls ; U ti 'libele aba li vele U ti nja, 
Ta ti lo 'muntn kamfad, " 
'oto o kn bona nje ke, m&si ndtui, 
e ai la 'kn kn dAl& K sa 'udMa. 
Nanti 'libele." 



It is as though we apnuig from 
TJtlilanga; we do not know wbere 

were made. We Viack men. 
bad the same origin aa you, white- 

. But we black men at our 
origin were giren cattle^ and pidu 
for digging with the arme^ and 
wef^nsofwBT. It was said, "It ia 

igh; jou shall now shift for 
youiselTes." So we departed, and 
csme in thia direction. Yon 
whitemen staid behind with all 
good things and with laws also 
which we did not posseaa 

We used to hear it Baid by our 
others, they too having heard of 
others, that a man first came into 
being ; and then a woman after 
him. Afler that a cow came into 
being; it speared walking with 
a bull After that a female dog, 
and after her a dog f* and after 
that all the little animals, and ele- 
phants ; all came into being in 

After that 00m oame into being. 
When tiie com had come to per- 
fection, the man said to the wo- 
man, " That which you now see, 
true^ woman, is something for us 
te eat. We shall eat at once. 



^ It is worth notice that the female of animab ia represented as 
preceding the mala 

^ Ndini, here translated (rtM, is a word rarely met witii ; it is 
used as an appendage to a Tocatire ; it ascribes reality or speoiali^ to 
the name to wlueh it ia appended. " M&b ndini," Thou who art my 
wife indeed, — vtry wife^ Should a bridegroom address the bride thus, 
it would be an insult, and imply a loes of virtue, and if not founded 
ia truth, woold be resented probably by abwlnte refiual to many. 
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■Wa bua umiaii, wa ti, " Li ya 
'wenziwa njani ukudAliwa Icvalo 
na}" Ya ti indoda, "Lok' nil 
bona li mile nje ke, ma li vokuid- 
kwa. Tat' intongo, u li bule ; fu- 
na 'litalie, fniw elinye li be imbo- 
kondo." 

Y» ti ke, " Tata, nanku am&U- 
bo, u a bumbe, n i 'utela 'manzL" 

Wa ae yena ke e gaula nmtana, 
nlim ; wa oe e peAla umlilo k& 
Wa ti ke, " Basft ke ; m kn » 'u- 
pekwa ke." Be He kw' epulwa ke, 
ae ku telwa esitaheuL Ba ya dAla 
ke bona ke ^ ba ti ke, *' A ai aoze 
sa fit uma si dAle lo 'mnti" 



Wa ti ke inkomo ke wa li tahe- 
niaa ukuti a «a 'udAla iogca. Wa 
zi takenisa isinTainaeaiie lesi e si 
kombiea yona iogoL Wa ti, ma 
si Qga Alali ekaya lapa. 

Ka te mAlenikweni ku dabnka 
nmumtn, wa ti ukwenia emAlange- 
ui apa, wa ti, a ba ku bonaDga 
ukndabuka kwabo ; b« bona ae be 
k^ulcTubele nje emAlaogeni, be 
Dga boni 'muntu owa ba veza. 



UmManga lo kn tiwa nkwenza 



The woman asked, saying, " In 
what way ehall it be eaten ?" Tha 
man replied, "Sinw you see it 
growing thus, let it be cut Take 
a rod, and tbiasb it ; find a atone, 
and then find a aeooud that it may 
be an upper atone. "^ 

He said, " There is day ; take 
it and mould it, and pour water 
into the vesseL" 

For hu work, lie cut down a 
nnall tree, the uluzi ; and obtained 
fire by friction. He said, " Make 
a fire ; we can now oook." The 
food when oooked was taken out 
of the pot, and put into a vessel. 
And so they ate, and sudd, " We 
tihatl never die if ve eat this 

He told the cattle to eat grass ; 
and he told game the same, point- 
ing out to them the satne grass. 
And he told them not to remain 
all at home.^^ 

On the day the fiist man was 
created he said, as to what happen^ 
ed to them in the bed of reeds, that 
they did not see their own crea- 
tion. When he and his wife 
first saw, they found themselves 
crouching in a bed of reeds, and 
hw no one who had created them. 

As r^ards the bed of reeds, on 



** yi&, foil grindin^^ 

^^ Yis., that all were not to ba domeatio 
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w» f Q dkbokile, kwa ae ku punu 
bou k& Kwa m ku dAbuk» 
Iwenkomo ke naio acHika isilwAiie. 
Ugxhksla. 



the day they came into being, it 
swelled,^ and when it had btmt 
thej came out. After that there 
broke oS the uthlanga^ of cattl« 
and of all other animals. 



ITkoto, a veiy old Iiuln, (we of the lail&ngeni bibe, whose fother's 
siater, tToandl, was the toother of Utshaka, gave me the foUowiog 
aoconDte:— 



Not ti mina, ITnkulankiilu ^ azi 
yena o zala TTtehaka ', Usetizanga- 
kona o &da TTtehaka. Ifgasemva 
kokasetmnpkona kambe ae kn 
yeoa Utshaka. TTtehaka ka nla- 
ngs yens ; ka bonanga e ba nabn- 
ntwana Utehaka, Kw« buya kwa 
bekwa Udingane. Ewa bnya ba 
bnlala Udingane, ba beka Umpa- 
nde namAla nje, e nga nlanga 
oroahlU lawo 'makon Ut^iaka no- 



I BAT for my part that the TTnkn- 
lunkuln whom we know is he who 
was the father of Utshaka ; Use- 
nzangakoua was Utshaka's father. 
After Usenzangakona cornea U- 
tshaka. Utshaka had no children, 
AfW him Udingane waa made 
king. After that they killed 
Udingane, and made Umpande 
king to this day, those two kings, 
Utabakft and Udingane, haviog 



^ This makes it perfectly clear what the natives understand by 
Unknlunkuhi coming out of the earth. The earth is the mother of 
Unkulnnkolu, the first man, as of evety other creatnre. Compare 
Milton:— 

" The Earth obeyed, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 
lonumerouB living creatores, perfect forms 
limbed and full grown." 
Compare also Ovid. Met, & L, L 416 — 421. — ^Thls, too, corre- 
sponds with the Scripture account of Creation ; Oen. i 20, 24. 
It is ideo philosophically correct to refer the origia of things 
secondoiily to the earUL The material organisnia of all living 
things consist of elements derived from the earUi. The poetic imagi- 
nation, to which time and qiace impose no limits, represents M occur- 
ring at a point in time what, it may he, took myriads of years for its 
jxodnddon in aocurdanoe with laws imposed on the Universe by the 
fiat of the Creator. 

** Lwenkomo, i. e., nthlange. This is worth noting, the uthlanga 
of cattle, — titat is, either the reed — primal source — from which thief 
came ; or it may mean, the first pair from which all others tpmng. r 



OMKUlUlfKULC. 



Ujama kambe o sala TTBeuza- 
ngakona, uyiae waotah&ka, u jeaa. 
o Unkulunkulu. Ba kona Onive- 



Ujama was the father of Use- 
nzangnkotia, Uie father of the 
Utafaakas; it is he who la Unku- 
i limkulo.*" There are OmTeUxk^a- 



'" Ab the qaestioa hu been niaai whether the natirea do not 
call the First Man, or Being, Unkulunkulu, and au Anoertor Uknlu- 
kulu, in order to prevent all miBundentanding I asked him if he waa 
not speaking of ITkulukuIa. He replied Ukulukalu and ITnkala- 
nknlu ia one and the >ame word; the Atnaauln aay Unkulunkulu; 
other tribea Ukulukvlu ; but the word ia one, I enquired what he 
meant by TJnkuluokuIu ; bo atuwered, 

Si bambiBiae elikakiilu o zala 
ubaba ; kepa K ti ukulu ke lowo. 



Kepa 

yeua a 



be kona Uukulunkulu 
pambtli. 



We have employed the word 
great [father] to deugnate the 
&tber of oiir fether ; and we call 
that man great [&ther]. And 
there waa a great-great [bther], to 
wit, one who wae before him. 

We do not apeak of power when 
we say trnkulnnkulu, but espe- 
cially of age. For the vord great 
does not say he waa old by twice, 
but he ia old by once ; and if the 
children of that man has children, 
Utey will speak by the reduplicated 
name, and unite ^leir iather'a 
name with his, and aay Unkulu- 
nkulu, that ia, one who is Teiy 
ohL 

What has been said above, then, t(^;ether with what is here 
stated, ia lulicieQt to settle all doubt on the subject I ahall not 
therefore give all the simitar statements derived from a great number 
of different Datives to confirm the &ct, that by Unkulunkulu or Ukn- 
lukulu they mean a great-great-grandiother, uid henoe a very ancient 
man much further removed from the present generation than a great- 
great-grand father. Hence it is applied to ike founders of dynaatieB, 
tribea, and families. The order is as follows : — 



A si kalumi ngamandAIa ukuti 
Unkulunkulu; si kuluma ngobu- 
dala kakulu. Ngokuba leli 'lizwi 
lokuti ukulu a U taho ukuti mn- 
dala kabili, li ti mudala kanye ; 
kepa uma indAlu yaiowo i pinda i 
zale amadodana, a se y& 'kuti uge- 
lobubiti igame, a Alanganise ueli- 
kayise nelalowo, a ti uokuluukulu, 
ukuti omdala kakulu. 



Ubaba, my &ther 
Ubaba-mkulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko 
Unkulunkulu 



Umame, my mother 
Umame-mkulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko 
Unkulunkulu 



Ukoko is a general term for Ancestor who preceded the grandfathers. 
And Unkulunkulu is a general term for Ancient Men, who "were 
first " among tribes, &milies, or kings. 
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Bi be si nra ITadalw t ngL*' We used to hear of Unda- 
nkakafaftjenl Abonft alia nU ba,"^ the ion of Ukubayeni Tfaef 
VjuoM. I were the uioMton of Ujam^ 

As it was quite clear that he nadentood mj question on the mit>- 
ject of Unkulunkaln to have refcffenoe to the names of the immediat* 
uoeatora of the Axaacalu, I asked him if he knew anything about the 
fint man. He rrplied : — 



Kwa tiwm kwa pama abantn 
alsldli o&langeni. Kwa puma 
indoda, kwa pnma nm&zt Be ti 
kwapniaa yonke imisebenzi le e 
ai i bouayo, uejeziDkomo neyokn- 
HIa, — konke ukudiUa loko e ai ku 
<LU>yo. 



It was said tliat two people 
came ovt of a reed." There 
came out a man and a woman. 
At their word" there came out 
all those works which we see, both 
those of cattle iind ot food, — all 
the food which we eat. 



'* Let ns note this phiral of UmTelin^an^ ; and that iho Omve- 
Im^angi are the fathers of the generation preceding that of the Onku- 
hinkiilu ; that is, tb«y are the &thera of the Ockuluukulu ; that is, 
the great^reat^jreat-graDdiathers. 

TTsobekaae, a petty chief over a portion of the Amabels, when 
speakiug of the origin of things, said they were made by Umvelio^ 
ngi ; that there waa a first man and a first woman ; tiiej were Aba- 
Teliugaogi, and that men sprang from them by generation. He did 
not use the word IJnkulankulu at alL — TTrnkgnmbela, also, a very old 
man of the Amangwana, spoke of the Omvelin^ugi in the 
plural, and used the word as strictly synonymous with TTnkulu- 
nknlu, and, like that word, applicable not only to the first man, but 
to the founder of families, dynastieB, tribes, &a. 

*^ The origin of Undaba is thus giTen by Uncinjana, an 
Ihele:— 



Undaba wa dabuka kupunga, 
wa lala Psenzangakona Uaenza- 
Dgakona wa dabuka kundaba, wa 
tats XTtebaka. Undaba Unkulu- 
okuliL 



Undaba sprang from Upunga, 
and was the father of Usenzangar 
kona UBenzaiigakoua sprang 
from Undaba, and waa the father 
of Utehaka. Undaba is the 
Unkulunkulo. 
The attention of the Zulu scholar is directed to the use of dalntka 
in this statemenL 

Whilst travelling lately among a wholly uncultivated tribe, on 
asking what they meant by the vkudabuia of mea from Unkulunkulti, 
they replied, " Ba dabuka esiawini sake," They broke off from her 
bowels ; that is, of the fint female Uukulunkulu. 
« Or. from UUilanga. 

>* In this remarkable sentence tiie origin of things is BKTtbed ta 
the joint word of the man and woman. 
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He said be did not kiioT their 
said of a Creator. He auiwerod :— 

Si vele ku tnluwo ku tiva, " In- 
knsi i pezulu." Be si ew« ku 
ujalo ke ekaveleni kwetn ; inkori 
yA he i konjwA pcmlu ; a si li 
zwanga ibizo layo ; si zva kodwa 
ku tiwa inkosi i pemlu. Si zwa 
ku tiwa nmdabuko weswe kw& 
tiwa inkoei e pezuln. Ngi te ngi 
mila kwa kn tiwa umdabuko we- 
zwe u pezulu; abaatii be komba 
pezulu njalo. 

UxOTO AIhlonoo. 



namea — I tiaked what the oativeB 

When we were children it was 
said, "The Lord is ia hoaven." 
We used oonstautly to hear titui 
when we were children ; they used 
to point to the Jjoi-d on high ; we 
did not hear his name; we heard 
only that the Ijord ia on high. 
We heard it said that the creator 
of the w<H-ld^ is the Lord which 
is above. When I was growing 
up it used bo be said, tiie creator 
of the world is atxiTe ; people tiscd 
always to point towards heaven. 



*^ This and two or three other statements are the only instances 
I have met with of the word Umdabuko for the source of creation, 
but its meaning ia evident It is equivalent to TTindayi of the Araa- 
k^w.ibc, the Umdali of the Anuik:Bosa, and the Umen^ of the Anm- 

Umdahuko, however, is derived from ukudohuka, to be broken 
ofT (st-e Note 3, page 1), and therefore has a pasure signi- 
ticatioii, and thus diliera from TJmenzi and Umdali, which are active. 
It innre resembles Uthlanga, and though in some places apparently 
iisral for an active creator, would mean rather a passive, though poten- 
tial source of being, — passive, that is, as a female, or as a seed, which 
liave liowever wrapped up in them potentially the future offspring. 
We may compare with this the l^;end of the Bechnanas : — 
" Morimo, as well as man, with all the diflfereut apedes of aui- 
Innls, came out of a hole or cave in the Bskone country, to the north, 
wlieiT, say they, their footmarks are still to be seen in the indurated 
liJfk, which was at that time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton's early 
journals, he records that a native had informed him that the footmarks 
of Morimo were distinguished by being without toes. Once I heard 
a man of influence telling hia atory on the subject, I of course could 
not say that I believed the wondrous tale, but very mildly fainted that 
he might be misinformed ; on which he became indignant, and swore 
by his ancestors and his king, that he had visited the spot, and paid a 
tax to ac-e the wonder ; and that, consequently, his testimony was in- 
dubitable, I very soon cooled his rage by telling him that as I should 
likely o[ie day visit those regions, I should certainly think myself v^y 
fortunate if I could get him as a guide to Uiat wonderful source of 
aiiimated nature. Smiling, he said, ' Ha, and I shall show you th« 
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UsowADi, Ujani, Umasampa, 
UmadwanA, Uukali, ubttba. T7n- 
gwtwli unkulunkulu. Ujani a wia 
Umasiunpa. A ti Umasumpa a 
cab TTmatiwans. A ti Umatiwa- 
ca a xaLi UzikalL A ti XJdkali a 
caia &bautwaii& Wa lala Uiiga- 
lana, wa zala Unifundiu. A hi 
b' azt abaujre. Unzwadi wa zala 
Uswaoalibomvu. Uawanalibomvu 
va zala UDgabazL 

IJEizwe zonlce zi nonkulunkulu 
irazo. I leao ai oowaao, na leso ai 
nowaso DJala Uiikulunkulu wa- 
kiti TJngeiiaiQafu noluAloDgwana 
noaangolibaozL TTkngcina ku ti- 
wa "Nkceu" kumatiwana, okwa 
vela Onkuluokulu bakwiti Be. 
Tela be pete umkonto ukaba ku 
ponswane, ai d/ilane inkomo. Ba 
Umdabuko 



Tela emdabukwi 



Ukowadi, Ujani, Umasumpa, 
UmatiwanA, Uziltali, oar bther. 
Ungwadi ia Uokutunkulu. UJaiu 
wus the father of Umasumjia. 
Umasumpa was the bther of 
Umatiirana. Uinatiwana was the 
father of Uiikali. Uzikali had 
mauy children. He had Ungaxana 
and Umfimdisi. We do not know 
othera Unzwadi was the &ther 
of Usw&uatibomTu. Uswanali- 
boniTU was the father of Ungabau. 
All nations hare their own 
Unkulunkulu. Each has its own. 
The Unkulunkulu of our tribe ia 
Ungenamafu and Uluthlongwtina 
and UsangolibanzL*' At lost men 
said " King " to UuDitiwaiia, in 
whoee house the Onkulunkulu of 
our tribe were born.*' At their 
birth they handled xpears that 
they might be thrown, and we cat 
each other's cattle. They sprang 
from tie Umdabuko." The Um- 



/ooUttpi of the wry firsi vw.n' Tliis IS the sum-total of the know- 
ledge which the Bechuuus possessed of the origin of what they call 
Morimo, prior to the period when they were visited by missionaries." 
(MU«itmary Labowri emd Seenet in South Africa. Moffat, p. 2S2.J 

See hJbo a correapoadiog legend among the Bosutoa : — - 

"A l^end says that both men and animals came out of the 
bowels of the earth by au immeose hole, the opening of which was in 
a cavem, and that the animals appeared first. Another ti-adition, 
more generally received among the Basutos, is, that man sprang up in 
a marshy place, where reeds were growing." fTht £u«utot. Ca»iUit, 
p. 240.^ 

** That is, at a cerbun period the tribe divided into three, eacli 
baTing its own Unkulunkulu. 80 Umahhaule, who has formed a 
small tribe, says, in a few years he shall be an Unkulunkulu. 

^ Thftt is, the Onkulunkulu whose names he hxs given not only 
belonged to the Amangwaoe, but to the &mily of Umatiwou^ 

M Umdabuko, Ci'«ator. Bee above, Kote 94. 
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own ■' abela izinto Eonk^ wa td | dabnko is he who gave lu all 
patiaa neziAlangn, I Uiings, and gave m ahieltb alao to 

Uludonoa (an Ingwane). ' cany. 



Is the neighbouriiood there is a vety old voiuan, with whom I had 
some casual oonverBfttton which appeared to be calculated to throw 
some light on their traditionB ; I therefore se&t TJmpengula to obtain 
from her a connected Btatement. On hie return he related the sub- 
stance of her remarks as follows : — 



UxiNA kab^ta u ti : — Kwa ti etu- 
veleni, lokupela Utahaka u te e ba 
indoda e ngena ebukoaitii, sa u 
kgala ukweoda ugaleso 'sikati; 
kepa ngi be np la ngi iwa ku 
tiwa, "Amabela lawa e si wa 
dAlayo a vela emAIangeni ; kwa 
ku nmAlanga; ku vutiwe, ko 1» 
mTo." Eepa abantu ba zinge be 
bona into e bukelca emAlougeni. 
Ba la ba ti, " Ake si Ewe uma le 
into i ini na." Ba wa ka, a dAIi- 
wa. Ewa tlwa, " O, kanti, kd 
moandi, ukodAla." A godnka ke, 
a ya 'kulinywa. 



Si knluma ngaloka "kuTela 
kwamabele, Bi ti, "Kwa vela pi 
loku nat" kepa abadala ba ti, 
" Kwa vela kumdabnko owa daba- 
la konke. Kepa a. nga m azl" 
Si zinge d buia ei ti, " Lowo 'm- 



The mother of tTbapa says ; — ^At 
first, that is, when Utahaka was a 
man and was entoing into the 
kingdom ; we girls were beginning 
to marry at that time ; I naed 
continually to hear it said that the 
com which we eat Bprang from a 
bed of reeds ; tliere was a bed of 
reeds ; when it was ripe it was 
red. And people saw constantly 
a beautiful thing in the bed of reeda 
At length they said, " Just let us 
taste what kind of a thing this ia" 
They plucked it, and ate it, and 
said, " O, foiBOoth, it is good, it b 
food." So it was taken home" 
and culliTated. 

When we spoke of the origin 
of com, asking, "Whence came 
this!" the old people said, "It 
came from the creator who created 
all things. But we do not know 
him." When we asked continn- 



" Lit., The com went home and was cultivated ; that is, became 
a cultivated article of food. 
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daboLo n pi na 1 Loku amakoei 
akwiU aa ya wi bon*!" kepa ahor 
daU b' ale nknti, " K& Uvr& 'uio- 
koai e si wa bonako, u kooa um- 
dobuko owa ira dabulafo." 

Kepa ei bnie ai ti, " U pi na I 
Ka bonakali nje. U pi na)" 
kepa B zwe bobaba be kombe 
pesula, be ti, " tTmdabuko wako 
konke n peiulo. Futi kn kona 
nenzwe sabautu kona." Kepa si 
nga ze n bona kaAle ukuba kiwo 
'mdabako a ya 'oze a bi»>we nim 
na. Ka be ka tiwe njalo, ka 
tiwa, " Inkofli yamakom." 

Si iwa fiili kn tiwa nma izulu 
li dAIe izinkomo kirabaoi, ku tiwe, 
" Inkoai i tate izinkomo kwabank" 
Futi d zwe ku tjwa uma li ya 
duma, abanta ba amiae ieibindi, 
n^kuti, "I ya dAlala inkosL' 
Kepa d se sa kvla ku i loko njalo. 



Kepa uftmiknlunkutu ka m ve- 
zBQga ngokwake. Kepa ngi 
n^ linga uka m kombisa kuye, a 



ally, " Where is tbe creator t F<h- 
chiefa we seer^**** t^e old men 
denied, saying, " And thow chiefe 
too whom we see, they were cre- 
ated by the creator." 

And when we aaked, "Where 
is he 1 for he is not Tudble at all. 
Where is he then 1 " we heard our 
fathere pointing towards heaven 
and saying, " The Creator of all 
things is in heaven. And there ia 
a nation of people there too." 
Bat we oonld not well undetetand 
when that Creator would be vist- 
bte. It used to be said constantly, 
" He is the chief of chiefs."' 

Also when we heard it said that 
the heaven hod eaten* the cattle 
at such a village, we said, " The 
Lord has taken the cattle firom 
Buoh a village;" And when it 
thundered the people took courage 
by saying, " The Lord is playing." 
That was the state of the matter 
till we grew up. 

But as for Uukulunkulu, Uba- 
pa's mother did not mention bim 
of her own accord. But I tried 
to direct her attontioa to him, that 
she might speak of him of her 



iM By this is meant, that they denied the existence of a Creator 
whom they could not see ; and declared their belief that their kings, 
whom they could see, were the Creaton of all things. Just as at the 
end this old woman declares t^t the whitemeu made all things. 

> IvJeoti may be rendered chief, king, lord. We can therefore 
say rather Chief oS Chie&, — or King of Kings, — or Lord of Lords. 

■ Thai is, the lightning had struck. 
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sitsholo ngokwaka Kepa kwa ba i owd accord.* But I could not get 
lukuui loko ukukul lima Dgok wake. I Iitir to meatiao him of her own 

* This is a very common occurrence. Vwy old Amazulu, when 
asked about Uokulunkulu, ivre apt to speak, not of the tirst Uukulii- 
nkuln, but the onkulunkulu of their tribes. 

Mr. Uully, a missionary for some years connected with the Wea- 
leyans, went up to the Zulu country as interpreter to Mr. Owen, in 
1837. He says the word Uukuluukutu wii« not then in use among 
the natives ; but that Captain Gardiner intmduced it to express the 
Greatest, or tiie Maker of all men. Mr. Hully refused to use it in 
this sense. He allowed that the word kulu meant great, but denied 
that Unkulunkulu existed in the language to express that which CapL 
Gardiner wished. But he persisted in using it through a young man 
named Verity. 

The following remarks from Captain Gardiner's work appear to 
justify this statement of Mr. Hully ; — 

" The conversation which took place I will now relate, as nearly 
as I can, in the preciiie words : — 

" ' Have you any knowledge of the power by whom the world 
was made ) When you see the sun rising and setting, and the trees 
growing, do you know who made them and who governs them t ' 

" Tjiai (after a little pause, apparently deep in thought) — ' No ; 
we see tliem, but cannot tell bow they come : we suppose that they 
come of themselves.' 

" ■ To whom then do you attribute your suocess ot failure in 
warl' 

" Tpai — ' When we are unsuccessful 1, and do not take cattle, we 
think that our &tUer ' [Itongo] ' has not looked upon us.' 

" ' Do you think your fother's spirits ' [Amatongo] ' made the 
world 1 ' 

" Tpai — ' No." 

" ' Where do you suppose the spirit of a man goes after it leaves 
the body ) ' 

" Tpai — ' We cannot tell,' 

" ' Do you think it lives for everl' 

" Tpai — ' That we cannot tell ; we believe that the spirit of our 
forefathers looks upon us when we go out to war ; but we do not 
think about it at any other tim&' 

" ' You admit that you cannot control the sun or the moon, or 
even make a hair of your head to grow. Have you no idea of any 
power capable of doing this 1 ' 

" Tpai — ' No ; we know of none : we know that we cannot do 
these things, and we suppose that they come of themselves.' " fXar' 
raiive of a Journey to the Zoolu Couniri/. Copt, Allen F. Gardiner, 
Ii.If. ; undertaken in 1835, p. 2&3.J 

He tiius speaks of a tribe on the TTmzImvubu ; — 

" On the subject of religion tliey are equally as dark as their 
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NgK z& Qga m gwculela ibizo lika- 
ukulunkuln ; kepa yeoa wa bona 
wa ta, "A I u yeoa pela lowo 'm- 
daboko o pezula ovra e tshtwo 
' K«pa TJbftpa wa ti, 
se kjala akupambauiaa 
Iiolo D be Dga tahongo 
DJalo kiimhodiaL Utikuluukulu 
n be m kombdaa panu. Kepa 
manje u w m kombe pezuliu" 
Kepa wa ti yeiia, " Efae I wa 
biija w' enyiika, wa va pezalii." 
Wa jeka leyo 'ndAlela ytike yoku- 
ki^ala, wa ngeua ngukuti, " Kanti 
Unkiilunkulu u yean Id o pezulu. 
Futi nabeluDgu labti kaoti 1 booa 
amakoai aw' enza konke." 



aocord. At length I moDtionod 
the name of Uakiilutikulu ; and 
she underatood and aaid, " Ah ! it 
ia he in Cict who is the creator 
which is iu heaven, of whom the 
ancients Hpoke." But Ub^ta said, 
" No ! nho now beging to 8p6flk at 
crow parpoaea. She did not say 
this to the Minionary yeaterday. 
She said Uakuhiokulu was from 
beneath. But now she says he 
was from abova" And she said, 
" Yes, yea ! * he went up to 
heaven afterwards." She left the 
fii'st account, and began to say, 
" Truly Unkuluukulu is he who ia 
in heavea And the whit«nien, 
they are the lords who made all 



Deigbbouni the Zoolus. Tliey acknowledged, indeed, a traditionary 
account of a Sujjreme Being, whom they called Oiikoolukoolu " 
[Ukiihikulu] " (literally the Great-Great), but knew nothing further 
respecting him, than that he originally isttued fivm the reeds, created 
men and cattle, ami taught them the use of the asaagaL They knew 
not how long the issitoota," [iaituta] " or spirit of a deceoaed person, 
existed after its departure from the body, but attributed every un- 
toward occurrence to its influence, slaughtering a beast to propitiate 
its favour on every occasion of severe sickness, &c. Aa is customary 
among all these nations, a similar offering is made by the ruling chief 
to the spirit of his immediate ancestor preijaratory to any warlike or 
hunting expedition, and it is to the humonr of this capricious spirit 
that every d^ree of failure or success is aacribed." fJd., p. 3\A.J 

* That is, she assents to the statement that Unkulunkulu sprang 
from the earth. But asserts also that he ia the heavenly Lord, of 
whom she has been speaking. 

Thia account is in many respects very remarkable. It is not at 
all neoeasary to conclude that the mind of the old woman was wan- 
dering. There appears t« be in the account rather the intermixture 
of se^ral fiuths, which might have met and contended or amalgamated 
at the time to which she alludes : — 1. A primitive &ith in a heavenly 
Lord or Creator. 2. The ancestor-worshipping faith, which confouutb 
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Ubebe, vbo related tlie fblloTing, 

the AmantaDJa tribe. He had seen 

by the armies of [Jtahaka, and he 

diffeient tiinea : — 

iNKoai J ya buea kambe indaba 

yaobaba. 

Aobaba ba be ti indaba jabo 
yendulo, be ti, " UakulunkiUn u 
kona o indoda, o paDsi yeoa." 
Obaba ba be ti, " Inkosi i kooa 
pezalu." TTma li Irta, li duua, ba 
ti, " Inkosi i ya Aloma, i ya leta. 
Lungiaa ni." Be taho kubo 'ma- 



waa a very old man, belonging to 
1 much. His people were scattered 
showed four irounds, received at 

The chief* enquires then what 
our fore&thers believed. 

The prinuUve fiuth of our b- 
thers was this, they said, " There 
ia Unkulunkulu, who is a man,* 
~who is of the earth." And 
they need to say, " There is a lord 
in heaven." When it hailed, and 
thundered, they said, " The lord is 
anniug ; he will cause it to Lail. 
Fat things in oider."' They 

the Creator with the Urst Man. 3. The Christian faith again direct- 
ing the attention of the natives to a God, which is not anthropomorphic. 
But she ntay intend to refer to the snpposed ascent of Uscnza- 
ngakona, the &ther of Utshaka, into heaven, which is recounted in 
the following iedbongo, tiiat is, flattering declaniatJoos by which the 
praises of the living or die dead are celebrated : — 

There were lauds of UseiiEa- 
ngnkona, by which he was lauded 
by his people ; they said, 

" C3)ild of Ujama, who twisted 
a large rope which reached to 
heaven, where the Spirits of the 
Amageba will not arrive. They 
will again and again make fruitless 
efibrts, and break their little toe&" 
Amageba ia an ancient name of 
the Amaiulu. It means the sha- 
dows caused by the departing si 



Kwa ku izibongo aikasenzanga- 
kona, e bougwa abantu bake, De 

" Mutakajama, owa pota igoda 
la ya la fika ezulwiui, lapa izituta 
zttkwamageba zi nga yi 'kufika. 
Zo ba 'kukwela z* apuke amazwa- 

Amegeba ibixo elidala lamazulu. 
Li ti, amatnnzi okumuka kwela- 
'■S' i f* 7* gel>a ezintabenL 
geba ahakamageba, Unkulunkulu 
wakwaznlu. Umageba ^ sala 
Ujama, a zaie Usenzangakona, a 
z&le Utshaka. Nomageba u kona 
Unkulunkulu wake, iapa tina si 
ng' oziko. 



' The chief, that is, myself, 
the enquirer, as though the auswi 
^ Indoda, that is, a male. 
' That they may not be injured by the halL 



they recline on the mountains. 
Amageba are the people of Uma- 
geba, the Unkulunkulu of the 
Amazulu. Umageba begat Uja- 
ma ; he b^at Usenzangakona ; he 
begat Utshaka. And as regards 
Umageba, there is hia unkulunku- 
lu where we know not 
A respectful mode of addressing 
was being given to a third person. 
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sie, La lungiswe impaAU lonke 
uesuikomo nuQftbelft 

Ka ti lapa inkosi i dAUlftyo 
ngokudnma, ba ti iim& ktt kona 
ow eaabayo, " "W etaka d), loku ku 
dAI^ inkooi nat 17 tate ni yayo 
nal" 

Kwa tiwa TJnkuluiikula u te, 
a si be abantn, ei lima ukudAIa, 
si dAle. Kwa ti utaliani bwa ve- 
zna Uiikulunknlu, wa td, "A ku 
dAle iziDkomo." Wa ti, "A. ku 
tezwe izinkuni, ku be kona nm- 
lilo, ku Tul' ukudAla." Wa ti 
Vnkulunkulu, "A ku zalwaae, 
ku be kona abalanda, ku zolwe, 
kw and' abantu emAIabeni. Ku 
be koDa amakosi amny aina, Inkosi 
J aziwe ngabantu bayo, ukuba 
'Inkoai le : ui butane nina nonke 
oi ye enkounL' " 



A si k'w azi ukuvela kvake. 
Si zwa ku tiva, " Abantu ba sa- 
Iwa Unkaluokulu." Aobaba ba 



said thia to our mothen, and tkey 
set all things in order, cattle and 
com. 

And when the lord played hy 
thundering they said, if there was 
any one afrud, "Why do yoa 
start, because the lord plays 1 
What have you taken which be- 
longs to him 1 " 

It was said, Unkulunkulu said, 
" Let there be men, and let them 
cultivate food and eat" And the 
grass waa created by Unkulunku- 
lu, and he told the cattle to eat. 
He said, " Let firewood be fetched, 
that a fire may be kindled, and 
food be dressed." Unkulunkulu 
said, " Let there be marriage 
among men,^ that there may be 
those who can intermarry, that 
children may be bom and men in- 
crease on tlie earth," He said, 
" Let there be black chiefs ; and 
the chief be known hy his people, 
and it be said, ' That b the chief : 
assemble all of yon and go to your 
chief.' " 

We do not know the origin of 
Unkulunkulu. We hear it stud, 
" Men ^re the children of Unku- 
lunkulu." Our fiithei'B used to 



^ A ku gaiwane. LtL, Let children be begotten or born one 
with another. An allusion to a supposed period in which if blood 
rdations did not marry there could be no marriage. The meaning 
really is, — Let brothers and sisters marry, that in the progress of time 
there may arise those who are sufficiently removed from close relation- 
ship, that there may be abaloTtda, that is, persons who may lawfully 
intermairy. 
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be ti, " Uakulunkulu lowo ova 
lala abantu ehi/tltingeiu. Si nga 
m azi ke Ulu/tlanga nma wn e 
puma ngaiH na ; noma Unkulu- 
iikiilu bft be puma oAlangeiii lunye 
itii na. A b' azi ukuba TJAkoga 
timfazi ini, loka aobuba ba be ti si 
zaiwa Unkulunkulu. 



Sa t 



[> Uakiilunkulu 
" TJ pi Unkulii- 



kwobavo, si ti, 

iikdlu o ni m tslioyo naT" Bati, 
" Ka se ko. HoAlanga futi," ba 
ti, " ka flc ko." Ba ti aobawo, 
" NntI s' eiwa si tahelwa ukuti, sa 
zalwa Uukuliinknlu aoAlauga. Na 
kwobaba s' eznra be t^a" 



Unkulunkulu wa e miiyama, 
ngukuba si bona abaiitu bonko e si 
vela knbo bcmnyama, ncnvele 
zabo zimnyama. B' eaoka ngoku- 
ba kwa tsho Unkuluukuln, wa ti, 
" A ba soke abantu, ba nga bi 
amakwcnkwe." Unkulunkulu na- 
ye va soka, ngokiiba w.i si tslicla 
ukusoka. 



say, " Unkulunkulu is ho vbo be- 
gat men by UthlABga." We do 
not know whence Uthlanga came ; 
or wfaetlier Unkulunkulu and 
Uthlangii both came from one 
UtJilaoga or Dot. We do not 
know whether Uthlanga was a 
woman, for our fathets sud we 
were b^otten by Unkulunkulu." 

We used to ask oar fiitbeni 
abnnt Unkulunkulu, saying, 
" Whrare b Unkulunkulu of whom 
you apeak I " They said, " He is 
dead, and Uthlanga also is dead." 
Our fathers said, "We were told 
that we are the children^' of 
Unkuluoknla and Uthlanga. And 
our fathers told us tltey were 
told." 

Unkulunkulu was a black man, 
for we see that oil the people 
from whom we sprang are black, 
and their hur is Uock. They 
drcumcised because Unkulunkulu 
said, " Let men droumcise, that 
they may not be boys," And 
Unkulunkulu also circumrased, 
for he commanded us to drcnm- 



* Here very distinctly Utiilanga is a proper name, — that of the 
first woman. But the origin of Uthlanga is not known ; it is sug- 
gested that she came forth from Uthlanga together with Unkulunkulu 
— that is, on anterior Uthlanga. — Compare this with the legend above 
given, where it is said Umvelin^angi made an Uthlanga and begat 
children by her. See below, whore it in sajd, " UAlanga ka so ko," 
Utiilanga is dead ; not, A. lu ee ko. 

i» This is a mode of asserting his belief that since the &theis said 
Unkulunkulu begat men, he oould not do so without a wife, and that 
therefore Uthlanga was a woman. 

" Sola is to beget and to give birth to : they were derived, viz., 
by generation fi'om Unkulunkulu, and by birth from Utb' 
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As to the source'* of beiog I 
knnw that only whicli is in heavtu. 
The ancient oieo said, " The sovirce 
of IwDg IB ftboTB,'* which gives 
life to men ; for men are satisfied, 
And do not die of famioe, for the 
lord gives them life, that they may 
Utq proeperonsly on the earth and 
not die of famine. 

If it does not rain, the heads of 
TJlluges and petty ohie& assemble 
and go to a black chief; they con- 
verse, and pray for rain. Their 
praying is this : — The heads of 
villages select some black oxen ;'* 
there is not one white among 
them. They ai-e not slaughtered ; 
thoy merely meution them ; one is 
killed, the others are left. It was 
said at first, the miii came from 
the lord, and that the sun come 
from him, and the moon which 
gives a. white light during the 
night, that men may go and not 
be injured. If there is no moon, 
it is said, " Let not men go, it is 
dark; they wOIinjure themselves." 

" tJmdabuko, Source of Being, — ^local or personal, — the place in 
whlcli man was created, or the person who created him. But if a 
place, it is poswssed of a special potentiality. See Note 95, p. £0. 
Bat here the TJmdabuko is called " the lord whifih gives them life." 

'» The argument is, since wo see that life-giving influences, — tlio 
rain and sun, — come &om heaven, we conclude that there too is the 
original source of lif& 

^* It is snpposed that black eattle are chosen because when it is 
about to rain Uie sky is overcast with dark clouds. When the ox is 
killed, its flesh is eaten in the house, and perfect silence is maintained 
till the whole is consumed, in token of humble submission to the lord 
of heaven, from whom, and not of the chie^ the rain is asked. The 
bonee are burnt out«id« the villaga After eating the flesh in silence, 
they dng a song. The songs sung on sach occasionB consist merely of 
musial soonds, and are witiiout words. G(.>(^>'^^ Ic 



TTmdabuko n^ va o pesulu wo- 
dwa. Ba be ti abendulo, " Um- 
dabuko u pezulu owoua opilisayo 
abanta ; ngoknba abantn b' esuta, 
faa iq^ fi indiUala, ngoba inkoai i 
ba nika ukupila, ukuba ba hambe 
kaAIe enuUabatini, ba nga fi in- 
dAlala." 

TJma r omile, ka Alangana aba- 
nnmuzana namakosi, ba ye enko- 
sini emnyoma ; ba ya kuluma, be 
jitnAtLrtL wona umbete. Ukutanda- 
sa kwabo nknba abanumuzana ba 
tehaye izinkabi ezimuyama, i nga 
bi ko enutlope. Z'l nga Alatshwa ; 
b' enze ngemilomo ; kn Alatshwe i 
be nye, ezinye zi Alale. Ewa ku 
tiwa kukjala imvula i puma enko- 
Btni, nelanga li puma enkosiui, 
uenyanga e kanyisa ngobumAIope, 
ku Alwile, abantu ba hambe be 
n^ i^ukL Uma inyanga i nga se 
ko, ku tiwa, " Abantu a ba nga 
hambi, kumuyama; ba ya 'kuli- 
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TTma izulu li be It tehayile izim- 
komo, ku be ku uga MupAm. 
Ku be ku tiwK, " Inkoei i AUbite 
ekudAleni kw&yo," Kn tiwa, 
" Okweuu ird na, loku ku ng" o- 
kwenkoai na! I lambile; i ya 
ziAtabela." Uma umuzi u tabajwe 
tinjazi, uma ku inkomo e bolewe, 
ku tiwa, " Ka za 'kobtt inAIamUa 
kulo 'niuzL" Uma umunta e 
tehaywe, Ta &, ku tiwa, " U ec^- 
we InkosL" 



If lightning Btrnck catde, tlte 
people were not dietresBed.^ It 
used to be said, "The lord haa 
alaughteied for hinieelf among hia 
own food. Is it yours I is it not 
the lord's t He is hongiy ; he 
kills for hinuel£" If a village is 
struck with lightning, and a cow 
killed, it is said, "This village 
will be prosperous." If a man ia 
struck and dies, it is said, " The 
lord has fiiund &ult with him." 



Having requested Unipengula to ascertaio from Ubebe the mean- 
ing of Umdabuko more exactly, he made the fbllowing report : — 
Nu' enze njengokutsho kwako ke, 1 1 havs done as you directed, 
mfundisi, nga buza kubebe ukuti, ' Teacher, and asked of Ubebe what 



i> Contrast this with what Arbousset says of the eupco^tion 
found among the Lighoyas : — 

" When it thunders every one trembles ; if there are several 
tc^thpr, one boIch the other with uneaiSinesB, ' Is there any one amongst 
lis who devowrs the wealth of others ) ' All then spit on the ground, 
saying, ' We do not devour the wealth of others.' If a thunderbolt 
strikes and kills one of them, no one complains, none weep ; instead 
of being grieved, all unite in saying that tjie Lord is delighted (that is 
to Bay, he has done right), with killing liiat man ; Uiey say also that 
the thief eats thunderbolts, that is to say, does things which draw 
down upon men such judgments. There can be no doubt, they sup- 
pose, thnt the victim in such a case most have been guilty of some 
crime, of stealing most probably, a vice from which very few of the 
Bechuanas are exempt, and that it ia on this account tbkt fire from 
beaveu has fallen upon him." (Exploratory Tow in South Africa, p. 
323.^ 

Casalis says that, among the Baautos, " If any one is struck dead 
by li^tning, no murmur is heard and tears are suppressed. 'The 
Lord has killed him,' they say ; ' he is, doubtless, rejoicing : let us be 
careful not to disturb his joy.' " (T/u £aiutot, p. 2i2.J 
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"Bebe, laps ka tiwa modabuko 
wmlMntu, li ti vi teli 'cwi lokuti 
nmiLtbuko naf Xepa Ubebe wa 
ti, " Laps si ti omdAbuko, ai kulu- 
nift Upa km Tela abaotu bonke 
kona, si ti ke um4abako wabaoCn. 
Fiiti le inkori e pesnlu a ngl zwa- 
nga kwobaba be ti, "I nonina 
BOu&zL" A ngi kn swonga loka 
nnkuluDknln ^edwa e kwa tiwa 
wa vesa abanta oAlangeni ; m ti, 
uiodalHiko Q ujUaDga*" 



men meant b; tlie word Umda- 
bnko, wlien they say, " The Urn- 
dabuko of men." He replied, 
" When we say Umdabuko we 
speak of that'* from whidi men 
sprang ; and because Uiey sprang 
from tint, we aay, ' The TJmdsbu- 
ko of men.' FurQier, as r^ards 
that lord who is (Umve, I nerer 
heard our fathers say he had a 
mother or wife. I never heard 
such a thing. It is Unkulnnkula 
only of whom it waa aaid he gave 
men ori^ by meana of Uthla- 
nga,^^ and so we laid, the TTmd^ 
boko is TTthlanga." 



I KEQTnsSTED TJmpengula to enquire of Unjan, of the Abambo tribe, 
a petty chief, who came to the village, what he knew about Unkulu- 
nkulu. He reported the following :— 



W^ ti ugoka m bnza kwami uku- 
ti, " Kjan, u id ni wena ngonkn- 
hinkolu lowo, e sa m tahoyo tina 
'bantu afaamii3rama nal" wa ti, 
" Lo, e sa ti, w* enza konke nat" 



Wheh I askod him, saying, " 17- 
DJan, what do you say aboat that 
Unknlunkulu, of whom we black 
mm need to talkl" he replied. 
Him who, we said, made all 



Nga ti mina, "Teba Ngi ya ' things f" I replied, " Yes, I en- 



M See Kote 95, p. 50. 

^"^ Or, out of UthUmga ; " and so we said the TTmd&lmko is Uthla- 
nga," either regarding Umdabuko aa a female, or referring to that 
ITthlanga or Source of being from which UnkiJuiikulu himself and 
all things else spnng. But we are here, no doubt, to understand the 
latter, for above he Hiates that the old men believed in an Umdabuko 
which is above, and which he calls, " the Lord which givee them 
life." 

'^ Intimating that there are other Onkulunknlu about whom he 
mi^t wish to enquire. 
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btua ukuze ng* ozi loko oku inmi- 
uyA imiAlajooke iigaye." W« ti, 
<* Ehe I A u boni iai utuba 
TJnknlunkuIu, sa U, w' eii:a kooke 
e u ku boiiay o Be si ku patayo 
konket" Nga ti, " Ehe 1 Ha- 
ubiM kambe. Np sa lalele lapa 
o za 'kuya 'kugeina kon&" Kepa 
wa ti, " O, noma kva taUwo kva 
tiTa, V enza kooke ; kepa mina 
ngi bona nkuti loku kwa tiwa 
umuntu omkalu wetn, muuntu 
njengati ; ugokuba tlna sa Bi ng& 
fcombi 'odavo lapo e koua, kodwa 
kwa tiwa umuntu owa vela ku- 
kjala kubantu bonke, o jeua eni- 
kulu kiriti Bouke, UmTelin^aogi. 
Eanti ii^ ya bona ukuti ngelizwi 
letu sa ti, Unkulunkulu v* enza 
konke, kepa a s' azi lap' a vein 
kona." Kga m buza nga ti, 
"Manjeupi nal" Wa ti, "O, 
ka se ko." Nga ti, " Wa ya ng^i 
naF* Wa ti, " Nati si be si buza, 
ku tiwe, ' Ea ae ko.' Kepit nga- 
loko ku ya bouakala ukuti konke 
loko a kw enziwanga omuntu o 
Dga Be ko ; kw* ennwa o se konik" 

Kepa ngi buza kaye ngokuti, 
" Abafundisibakwini a ba tsho iui 
ukuti le inkosi e peznlu i TTuku- 
luukulu na ) " Wa ti, " Hau I " 



quire that I might know what has 
always been the truth about him." 
He said, " Tea, yes ! Do you not 
nndeistand that we said Unkulu- 
nkulu made all things that we see 
or touch)" I said, "Tea ! Jnet 
go on. I am Usteuiug for the 
conclusion." Aud he said, " Al- 
though it was said he made all 
things, yet for my part I see that 
it was said,'" he was an old man 
of ouTB, a man like us ; for we did 
not point to any place where he 
was, but said he vas a mau who 
came into being first of all other 
men, who was older than all of tis, 
Umrelin^ngi. So then I nee that 
by our word we said TTnkuluDkulu 
made all tilings, but we know not 
whence he sprang." I asked, 
"Where is he now)" He said, 
" 0, he is dead." I asked, " Where 
b he gone 1 " He replied, " We 
too used to ask, aud it was an- 
swered, ' be is dead.' But by that 
it is evident that all thicigB were 
not made by a man, who is now 
dead ; they were made by one who 
now is."*" 

And when I enquired, saying, 
" Do not your teachers^ tell you 
that the lord which is in heaven is 
Uukulunkulu ] " he replied with a 



** I see that it was »aid and nothing more ; there was no truth in it 

^ It b clear that this reasoning is the result of a certain amount 

of li^t. When once he bad been induced to think, he said that the 

things around him could not, as the old men said, have had a mere 

human author, who came into b^g and passed away. 

SI This diief and his people live in the neighbourhood of the 
Boman Catholic Missioii about fifteen miles from this place. 
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t^DkwetiikA, "Nak&nya A ngi 
iwangft be li tsho lelo 'lizwi ; no- 
kdM bk knlame ngalo nje & ngi 
kn ewaaga. Eupela nrnfandiu 
jedvft e ngB kolniDa tuye ngido.'' 



start, " Hau ! bj no meMU. I 
never he&rd sueh a word, neither 
did I ever hear thom eTon meotioa 
the luune. It is yonr teacher** 
alone wiUi irfaom I have ever 
spoken abont it," 

The next daj* I aaked him mjrBel^ when he made the following 
gUtemeot : — 



Ba ii abendnlo ba ti Uukulu- 
nknln ow& veza abontn, wa vem 
konke oemikonio, konke nezilwane 
eauendAle. Ba ti oniddla umuntu 
owa ven leseo 'zindaba, e ae ku 
tiwa ke nmuutu omdala u inkoti, 
kn tiwa u iukosi e pezulo. Be si 
>va ngani ukuti inkosi e peznin e 
yona ey* enza konkft Abantu 
■ihadala ba be ti Uukulnnkulu 
akoko nje, umnntu omdala owa 
nla aUtnta, wa veia konke; 



The antuenta said that it was 
Unkulunkulu who gave origin to 
men, and every thing besidea, both 
cattle and wild animals. They 
said it was an ancient man who 
gave origin to these things, of 
whom it ia now said that ancient 
man is lord ; it is sud, he ia the 
Lord which is above.*' We have 
now heard fiom you that the Lend 
which IS in heaven ia he who made 
ev^y thing The old men said 
that Unkulnnknln was an ancestor 
and nothing more, an ancient man 
who begat men, and gave origin to 
all tilings 



TJUROENi, umnntu omdala waw- 
makaDBeni, kepa u sesikoleni, wa 
fika lapa kwiti. Nga ya kuye, 
Dgi y» 'kubnza le 'ndaba kanku- 
lonknlu, ngi bona emdaia kakulu. 
Eqw ekungeneni kwami endAlini 



JJutsaxsi, an old Ikxosa, but one 
living at a mission-station, paid us 
a visit I went to him and eQ~ 
quired of him what he knew about 
Unkulunkuln, beccnse I saw he 
was a very old man. When I en- 
tered the house where TJlangenl 



** Some yean ago whilst tmvelling I had bad a conversation with 
him on the subject. 

** This ia rather obecnre, but I prefer not to give a free trans- 
lation. The meaning ia, Onr old men told ns that it was an andent 
man who created all things ; but we hear from the missionaries tliat 
the heavenly Lord ia he who oreated. (^ it^tiolc 
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lapa e kona UUngeni, nga m b<ua 
ngokuti, " Baba, ngi size ogale 'n- 
dawo yokuti TJtikaw, uoia leki 
'gama kwa tiwa TTtikoH} o pi oa 1 
Noma li vele se ka fike abafundisi 
ini naf" 

Kepa TJlaDgeni ira ti, " K^ ; 
leli 'gama lokuti Utikam a si lo o 
ai li iwa kumangiBi ; igama lakwi- 
ti elidala ; ku be ka U ngezikati 
snnke, ama ku timnla umuatu a 
ti, ' Tikjcoy n ngi bheke k&de.' " 

Kepa nga bu»v ngokoti, " Ni 
be ui ti tikxo nje, ui taho ni na ! 
Lokn izidumba cake ua ni nga 
«' ari, na ni tabo ni na I " Wa ti, 
" Le 'ndaba yokuti tikxo indaba 
kwiti e be kn tiwa, uma li ya du- 
ma izuln, kw aawe njolo nkuti a 
kona amandAla a ngapezulu; ku 
ngalaku kwa za kwa tiwa opeziilu 
Utikjiw. A ku tehiwongo kodwa 
ukuti u aendaweni etile pezulu; 



van, I enquirad of him, saying, 
" T£.y &ther, help me in the matter 
of TJtikxo, and tell me where 
Utikxo is said to be t And whe- 
ther the word came into use after 
the arrival of the missionaries ! " 

And Ulangeni answered, " No ; 
the word Utika» is not a word we 
learnt of the English ; it is an old 
word of onr own. It used to be 
always s^d when a man sneezn], 
' May Utikaio ever rc^jard me with 
&7our.' "** 

Then I asked, " Sinee you 
merely used the word Utikaw, 
what did you mean t Since what 
is very truth about him yon knew 
not, what did yoo meant" He 
replied, " As regards the use of 
Utikaxi, we used to say it when 
it thundered, and we thus knew 
that there is a power which is in 
heaven ; and at length we adopted 
the custom of saying, ITtikan is he 
who is above all. But it was not 
said that he was in a certain place 

s* Just as among other people sneezing is associated with aatae 
anperstitious feeling. In England and Gemany old people will say, 
" God bless yon," when a person sneezes. Among the Amszuln, if a 
child sneeze, it is regarded as a good sign ; and if it be ill, they be- 
lieve it will recover. On such an occasion they exclaim, " Tutuka," 
Grow. When a grown up person sneezes, he says, "Bakiti, ngi 
faambe kade," Spirits of our people, grant me a long life. As he 
believes that at the time of sneezing the Spirit of his house is in some 
especial proximity to him, he believes it is a time especially &vourable 
to prayer, and that whatever he asks for will be given ; hence he may 
say, " Bakwiti, inkomo," Spirits of our people, give me oattde ; or, 
" Bakwiti, abantwana," Spirits of our people, give me children. 
Diviners among the natives are very apt to sneeze, which th^ rf^jutl 
as an indication of the presence of the Spirits ; the diviner adores by 
saying, " Miakosi," Lords, or Masters. 
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kw& ka UwE looke unln u ktilo 
kmke, A kv uUnkAnunngK,' 

K.epa nga ti, " Aiualaa a e ti 
-woiu ibizo lokubiza Uctiot" Wa 
ti, ** Hau 1 17 taho 'malau i 
oa 1 " Nga ti, " Lawa 'malau 
abomTuuL" Wa ti, " Ngi y* 
zws. Eqia ba be pi labo 'banta 
aba nga ze ba be notikzo nal 
Angiti ba be-&)a1a ezint^Mni; ba 
to! we AtuabuDU, nokoEe ba be 
pakati kwafaantu nal A ri lo 
igama lamalau ukuti tikjso. 0- 
kwamalau kwa duka konke ngam- 
Ala be Alaugene namabnnu. A si 
lira Into Iwawo." 



I loko ke e nga ku zwa ngoU- 
ngenL Nga baza ke ngekuti, 
" UDkulooknln ku m zwanga na T 
Kepa yenawati, "Ukumuzwa 
kwami Unkalanknlu, ngi mu zwe 
kakulu Upo ku bekwa atnatshe 
pezu kwedvivane; umiintu a ti 



*^ It may be worth noting here that what the Amazulu say of 
the lord of heaven, for whom they have no name, the Amakeosa wj 
of Utikxo. 

*° Thin is to be nndeTstood as expreesinf his ntter contempt for 
the Hottentota, and unwillingness to admit t£at the Kafir could learn 
any thing ^m them. It cannot, however, be doubted that he is mis- 
taken in supposing that they did not derive the word from the Hot- 

" Itivimme. — Irivivane ama- 1 The isivivane consists of stones 
tshe a Alttoganiselwa 'ndawo nye, which are cullecbed t«gether in 
'enziwe inkjwaba eitkniu ; kn po- ] one place, and form a large heap ; 



in heaven; it wm said be filled 
the whole heaven. No distinction 
of place ires made."** 

I asked, '■ By what name did 
the Hottentots caU Oodi" He 
said, " Han I what Hottentots do 
you mean I "*• I replied, " Those 
I'eddish Hottentots." He said, 
" I hear. But where vera tiiose 
people that they should use the 
word Utitm t Is it not the &ct 
that they used to lire in the 
mountains ; and were taken into 
the households of the Dutch, and 
so came to live among the people I 
UtikiBo is not a Hottentot word. 
Evety thing belonging to the Hot- 
tentots was thrown into confusion 
when they united with the Dutch. 
We have learnt nothing of them." 
This, then, is what I heard of 
UlangenL So I enquired further. 
Have yon never heard of Unku- 
lankulul" He replied, "I have 
for the most port heard tlnkula- 
nkulu mentioned when stones are 
thrown on an isivivone f when a 
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Upa e ponsa Itahe, a tj, ' Zizaku- 
lirane zikaukuluukulu,' a dAlule." 
Ngtt ti !:«, " E taho mnpi Unku- 



luui throws ft atone, he uys, 
' QenerataoDB of tJnkulunkula/ 
utd pHSSM on." So I askid, " What 



nswo koDa aba dAloIakt 
ieiTivaue, aman«ane amatsbe na- 
makulu e ponawa kona, ku tiwa, 
" Sivivane saokoto, ngi ti ketahe- 
kotahe Hkahamba kolnla." 

UlfPEHOULA MbAKDA. 



those -who pass by the isiTiTanv 
cant stones on it ; the stonea 
which aro thrown on it are both 
small and great; and it is swd, 
" laivivane of our aucestora, may 
I live without care." 
The inTiTane, then, is a heap of stones, the meaning of which the 
natives of these parts are unaoqnainted with. When they pass such 
a heap, they spit on a stone and throw it on the heap. Sometimes 
thoy salute it l)y saying, " 3a ku bona, bantwana bakasivivane," Qood 
ihty. children of Usivivane ; thus personifying Isivivaae, and acting 
iti correspondenoe with the KaxMa salutation to Unkulunkuhi, — Sir 
James K Alexander relates the following of the Namaquas : — "la 
the country thei'e ore occasionally found large heape id stones on which 
fand been thrown a few bushes ; and if the Namaqims are asked what 
they are, they say that Heye Bilnb, their Great Father, is below tbe 
heap ; they do not know what he is like, or what he does ; they only 
Im^^pne that he also came &oia the East, and had plenty of sheep and 
goata ; and when they add a stone or branch to the heap, they mutter, 
< Give us plenty of cattle.' " — Among the HottenUita there are many 
such heaps, which they say are the graves of Heit^ Kalnp, who, ac- 
cording to them, died several times and came to life again. fBUeJc 
Hottentot FcAUi, p. 76.>-Thufl the Heitai Eibip of the Hottentots 
appears to have some relation to the Unkulunkulu of the Kafirs. 

Such heaps of stones are common in the South Sea Islands, and 
are there memorial heaps, as, it a{^)eaTs from the Scripture narrative 
was that which Jacob raised (Geo. ^ x x i , 4£ — 65) ; or they may hare 
been raised over graves, as is still the custom among the Bedouins. 

" The bearere of the corpse reached the newly dug grave at the 
head of the procession, and standing over it they slowly lowered the 
body, still rolled in its rough camel-hair shroud, into it, as the solemn 
chant suddenly ceased, and the silence which ensued seemed rendered 
deeper by the contrast. The corpse having been stretched ont in its 
sandy couch, all those nearest the spot, with hands and feet, raked 
back the loose earth over the grave and closed it up. All and the 
other chieftain with him, each taking up a stone ftoia the ground, now 
oast it in turn on the tomb, uttering, ' Allah yerdano,' God have 
mercy on him ! Naif, silent and brooding, apprc»ched the spot, and 
witli the some prayer cast his stone likewise over his brother's tomb, 
adding, * The duty of revenging thee weighs upon me.' 

" All the other members of the tribe present followed their 
chiefs example, and pressed forward to pay their last tribute to the 
dead, a stone cast on the grave, and a muttered ptayer tat his pMoe ; 
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lonknla nat" TTknpeDdulft Icn- 
kiUageni, wa ti, '* E taho umuntu 
wohik^mU kabo bonke abaotu, 
ow» T«zw& UtikiEO kiikfaU. Ee- 
pa ftbantu b& m bona. Utakjgo 
wa stta kuokulunknlu, ka bouwo- 
1^ umantu ; abnatu ba bona 
yena Tlnkuluuknlu, ba ti amenzi 
«ako konke, UmTelin^Dgi, be 
tako ngoknba lowo ow" ema 
Unknluiikulu be nga m bonanga. 
Ba td ke a yetia e Utibco. I loko 
e ngi kw azijo ngookuluakulu." 



TTnkuInnkiUii does he meanl" 
Ulangeni oaid in replf , " Ha 
meana the firet roan before all 
other men, who vaa created by 
Utikxo first. And men gaw him. 
(Jtikax) was concealed by Unknlu- 
ukulu, and was seen by no one ; 
men saw ITnkuIunkulu, and Boid 
he wwi the creator of all things, 
Umvdinjangi ; they said thiia 
because they did not see Him who 
made DnknlnnkuliL And so thoy 
said Unknlunkula was God.^ 
This is what I know about TJnku- 
lunknln." 

I replied, " Tos, yes ! Ulangem. 
I see clearly that what you say 
•ocords with what I said. But 
further, your answer is the answer 
of a mau on whom the sun bits 
risen ; for you see that which 
many do not regard iii the least." 



Kga ti mina, " Ehe I langeni. 
Ngi ya bona impela nkiiba loko o 
ku 'tahoyo into nami e be ngi i 
taho. ICodwa knloko, loko 'ku- 
pendula kwako ku ukupeodula 
kwomuntu o ae punyelwe ilanga ; 
ngoknba n bona loko abaningi a 
ba bheki nakanye kuloko "kubooa 

Wa ti, " Ku te ekufikeni kwa- 
mangisi kulo 'mAlaba kwiti, kwa 
kjala mnfiuidiai o ku tiwa ibizo 
lake Uy^ana. Wa fika wa fu- 
ndisa abantu, nokuknlnoa kwake 

the multitudes crowding in 
over the plain to find a stoue to cast o 

hif^ mound of loose stones rose fast over the graro, increasing in eize 
every minute as men, women, and children continued swarming 
around it in turn, adding stone after stone to ^e funereal pile." 
{" Sketches of the Desert and Bedouin Life." The Ckv/rchmaria Cmn- 
wm. No. XII. December, 1867, p. 52i.J 
Is our ceremony of throwing earth into ttie grave a relic of this 
t caatomt 



He said, " On the arrival of the 
English in this land of ours, the 
first who came was a missiensry 
named Uy^ana. On his acrivHt 
he taught the people, but they did 

round the spot, or i^ireading 
the tomb in their torn. A 



'* This is a very condse and simple explanation of the way ii 
whidi the First Man osme to be confounded with the Cieatoc. 
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ku ng* aziw& uDU Q ti ni na, e 
lal' endAle, e nga. lali ekaya ; kepa 
QDOft e bona umuzi a ye kuwo; 
oakuba ukukuluma kmibaatu e 
nga kw azi, a kwitize njalo kuba- 
ntu, ba koAlwe uma u ti ni na. 
"Wa za w' «ayaka wa beka enAla ; 
wa fumana abaDtuababili — Ibunn 
nelau ; wa buya nabo labo 'bantu, 
ba m komtishela. Sa k^U uka 
w' cEwa amazwi a wa tshoyo. Wa 
buza pakalJ kwetu ngokutj, ' Ni ti 
ni ngokwenzakoake nal' Sa ti, 
' Ow" enza konke, si ti TJtikaw.' 
Kepa wa buza wa ti, ' TT pi na ! ' 
Sa ti, ' U sezulwini.' TJyegana 
wa ti, ' Ehe, Ngi lete yena lowo 
ke pakati kwenu lapa.* Kepa 
kwa ka kona abantu ababili, be 
bakulu ; omunye Unsikaua, omu- 
nye XTiucela Ba kolwa bobabili. 
Usa^e wa e Alula emziui wake. 
Uuaikana wa Alangana noyegana, 
umfundi^ Laba 'bantu ba k^ala 
ukubanga igatna lokuti Utika». 
Unxele wa ti, * Utikxo u pansL' 
Unnikana wa n^ba, ngoknti, 
' Hai I Nxele. Utikxo u pezuln. 
Kgi m bona e peznlu mina, lapa 
ku vela amand/ila ooke.' Ba 
pikisana ngaloko bobabili, wa za 



not understand what he said ; be 
used to sleep in the open air, and 
houite ; but when he law 
a Tillage he went to it, and al- 
though he did not understand the 
people's language, he jabbered 
oonatantly to the people, and l^ey 
could not underitand what he eaid. 
At length he went up the country, 
and met with two men — a Dutch' 
man and a Hottentot ; he returned 
with them, and they interpreted 
for him. We began to understand 
his words. He made enquiries 
amongst us, asking, 'What do 
you say about the creetioa of all 
tilings r We replied, 'We call 
him who made all things XJiakxa.' 
And be enquired, 'Whereishel' 
We replied, 'In heaven.' Uye- 
gana said, 'Very weU. 1 bring 
that very one** to you of tliia 
country.' And there were two 
men, both men of consequence ; 
one W8s named Unsikana, and the 
other TTnicela Both became be- 
lievers. Unable continued to live 
at his own village. Unsikana 
united with Uyegaoa, the mission- 
ary. These men began to dispute 
about the name Utikeo. Unxelo 
said, ' trtikxo is beneath.' Unu- 
kaua denied, saying, ' Ko ! Unxe- 
le. Utikxo is above. I see that 
be is above &om whence power 
proceeds.'^ The two disputed cm 
that subject, until at length Unxe- 

^ That very one, — (bat is, all that relates to or cmoema him. 
^ Compare this with Note 13, p. 69, - ^ ^^-j | , 
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V it&lulwa TJnxele, ngokuba wa 
ti, ' £ pHLsl,' e teho Unkuluiilculi) 
ngoknti, ' U poasL' Kep* Unai- 
kAo» 'wa td, ' Hai ! TJtikzo u 
■empAkHtnenL' La zs lelo 'gama 
lokuti Utikxo la duma kakulu 
D^kufikft kwabafundisL Ngokuba 
tina sa m kuluma ngezulu lonke, 
n ti, ' Ku kona UtUun kulo lo- 
nke ; ' ku n^ t« Dtia ukukanya 
kulefO 'odawo. Eepa lo 'luikaDa 
nkukolws kwake ku yb mangallBa. 
A si kw aii nma kwa ku njani na, 
ngokuba ekwaAluleni kwake U- 
D33ele, ITS m kjambela ingoma 
enkulu, w& ti ' Ekfitik:eo ' lelo 'ga- 
ma ; na namAla nje U into euktilu 
einakzoaeai Li ya faaUswa nga- 
mandAla amaningi katiluio. Ku 



r be said, ' He 
IB bencaUi,' meaning Uukulunkiilu 
when be said ' He is beaeatb.' 
But Uiisikaua said, ' No I Utikxo 
is ia the bigh place.' At length 
the word Utikaw was unireisally 
aeixpted on the arrival of the mis- 
sionsries. For we used to ape^ 
of the whole heaven, sayiugi 
' Utikzo dwella in tbe whole hea- 
veu ; ' but did not clearly under- 
stand what we meant But the 
&ith of Unsikana is wonderful. 
We do not nnderatand what it was 
like, for when he bad refuted 
Uoixele, he composed a great hymn 
for him, which he called 'The 
Hymn of Ood ; ' and to this day 
that hymn is a great treasure 
among the Amakamsa. It cele- 
brates the great power of God.*' 

" The following is the translation of the hymn alluded to given 
by Appleyard, Grammar, p. 48 .■ — 

Thou art the great Qod — He who is in heaven. 

It is Thou, Thou Shield of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth. 

It ia Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou who sittcst iu the highest 

Thou art tbe Creator of life, Thou modeat the regions above. 

The Creator who msdest tbe heavens alxo. 

Tbe Maker of tbe stars and the Pleiades. 

The shooting stars declare it uuto us. , 

The Maker of the blind, of thine own will didst tliou make them. 

The Trumpet speaks, — for us it calls. 

Thou art the Hunter who bunts for souls. 

Thou art the Leader who goes before us. 

Thon art the great Mantle which covers us. 

Tbon art He whoee bands are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose feet are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose blood is a ti-ickling stream — and wby 1 

Thou art He whose blood was spilled for us. 

For this great price we ctdL 

For thine own place we call 
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te lovo 'mnntu o ka tiwa Unsika- 
hb V enza ummaiigaliso ngam/ila 
e &yo, W emaka wa, ya eAlatini 
e nomfiuia wake. Wa ngena 
e&latini, wa fusa umuti omkulu o 
ku tiwa umumbti ibizo lawo ; wa 
u tola, «a u gaula, wa u UTiitna ; 
wa u liDgaiiisa saye, wa u baza, 
wa w enza umpougolo ; wa funa 
nesivalo, e u baza, e zilinganisa 
pakati kwawa Ku te uma u pele 
wa n twala, wa goduka nawo, wa 
jUangauisa abautwana bak^ wa 
ti, ' Bantabami, ni bona oje Dgi 
gaule lo 'mnti, ng* enzile ukuz« ku 
ti uma se ngi file ni ngi fake ku- 
wo, ni nga boni iibuneunu bamL' 
Kembala^wa fa ngalezo 'zisBukwa- 

UUFENOULA MbAKDA. 



And the man 0nsikana did a 
wouderfiil thing at his death. He 
went with hia son into the forest. 
When he entered the forest he 
aovght for a large tree called the 
Umunibu ; be found one and cut 
it down; he nirasured it by hia 
own size ; he carred it and made a 
box of it, and a cover for it, hol- 
lowing it BO as to be equal to him- 
self inside. When it was finished 
he carried it home ; he assembled 
hia children Mid sud to them, 
' My children, you see I have cut 
this tree, that when I am dead 
you may place me in it, and not 
look on my nakedness.' And in 
&ct he died a few days afW." 



Leli 'lizwi lokubiza Uukulunkulu 
e bitwa abantwanyaua noma aba- 
fana ekwaluseni, u ya bizwa ngo- 
kuba ku tsho abadala. A ngi tsho 
ukuti a Be be gugite, ngi tsho aba- 
kiilileyo kunabanye. Ba ya tu- 
mela ukuti a ba ye 'ku m biza 
abantwana. Ngoknba ku nge ko 
namunye o ya 'kuti, " Km ngani 
ukuba ni tanda ukud7ilala ngesi- 
Alobo sami na ! A n' aid ini uku- 



As regards calling UnktUunkuln, 
when he is called by little children 
or by boys when they are hwding 
cattle, he is called at the bidding of 
old people. I do not mean those 
who are really old, but those who 
are grown up more than others ; 
they send ctiildren to go and call 
him. For there is no one who 
will say, " Why do you like to 
make sport with a relative of 
mine P* Do you not know that 

3' A very oommon answer reoeived &om a native when asked 
who Unkuluukulu ia, is, " Ukoko wetu," Our ancestor. But now, 
through the course of years, no one regards him as a relative ; he is 
so far removed from all at present living by interveuing genetatioDB. 
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t» kaminit knbuAlangn na V Ku 
Bgoknba indAIn y»ke tTnkalDiikii- 
la e ngs m enzels umnDjii, a i ae 
ka Labo 'bantu bonke aba tnme- 
la abantwana okuti a ba je 'ka m 
IniK, V mza ngoku nga m naka- 
keli Dgalitto. Loku 'knAlekiaa 
ngaje Unkulnakulu kn Tela nga- 
loku- Ngokaha nma abaDtirana 
ba ya bun nknti, " TTnkulaiikulu 
n nbani na f ' ba ti abadala, *' TTm- 
Telin^angi ow' eDza izinto zonke." 
Kepa ba buze okuti, " Upi maoje 
kpo e kona na 1 " ba ti, " Wa fa ; 
■ m aa 1' aai tzwe lapo a fela kona, 
neliba lake. I loku kodwa e ei 
kw aziyo nkuti, lezi 'sinto a>nke e 
si nazo sa Et nikwa d ye." Eepa 
ku nga bi ko 'nAloko yeswi eli 
veza okuti, " IndAln e aa lunge 
nonkuhinknln ejakv&bani la" 

Ku ti uma kn landwa akuma 
knake TJnkulunkulu, ku pelele 
ftafeni nje, ku nga aondeli ngase- 
ziudAIini lokwelamana naye kn- 
laba Itantu aba ne kona. 



Ku njalo ke, u bona nje, nku- 
btcwa kukankulunknlu ; kn nga ti 
n Be inganekwane ; ka s yo inga- 



it ia painful to me T It Ib becanse 
the honoe of TJnknlunkulu, wliich 
oao feel pain for him, no longw 
exists. All tbe pec^le who Bend 
children to go and oall him, do bo 
because they oare nothing about 
him. That sport about TJnknln- 
nkuln spriogB from this. For if 
children ask vho Unkulunknlu ia, 
the old people answer, " TTmveli- 
ngiangi, who made all things." 
Bat when they ask where ib the 
place where he now is, tbay say, 
" He died, and we no longer know 
the place where he died, nor hia 
grave. This only is what we 
know, that all these things which 
we have, he gave u&" But there 
is no such oondosion as this oome 
to, " The houM which is descended 
from TJnkulunkulu is the house of 
8(Mnd-ao."*> 

When the standing of ITnkulu- 
nkolu is Bought out, it terminatea 
in the open plain, and makes no 
approach to honses which have 
followed him in suocession till 
those men who now exist are 
reached." 

Such then, you see, is the call- 
ing of TJnkulunkulu; it is as 
though he was the aubjeot of a 

»> That is, no one can trace up his ancestry to the First Man. 
Such a notion manifesia the utter ignonmce of the natives of the 
lapae of time since man was created. 

*♦ We know that Unkniunkulu was the first man, but if we were 
to attempt to give the names of hia children we conld not make up a 
genealogy, for we are at once lost, and cannot in any way connect 
him with people who are now left. 
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nekwane impels, nbue a ago n 
ing&nekwane ; ku ngokuba n x 
ntu wokukiTftlft ; Dgapambili kwa- 
ke ka ko omunye nmuntu kutina 
'bantu ; u jeiia « Bekiikgaleoi 
kwobantu ; tina sonke ai nganeno 
kwake. I iigaloko Unkulunkulu 
bonkc abantwana ku tiwa a ba ye 
'ku tn biat. A ku tsHwo ukuti, 
"Si biza idAlozi nal Si li bizela 
izet A s' aid ini nkuba li ja 'ku- 
tukutela, li si bulale na t " A ku 
ko loko 'kukeabanga okunjalo 
ngaye Unkulunkulu, ukuti u 
idAlosL Kepa noma u idAlov, ka 
ko o namandAla oku m pata lapa 
« ^bile inkomo; ngokuba ka ua- 
mand/ila okubalisa, njengiUoko e 
nga baiisa ugamadAlozi akubo a 
yr' aziyo. Kubanta abamnyama 
igama likankulunkuln a li Aloni- 
]>eki ; ngokuba a ku se ko 'itdAlu 
yake. Se li njeug^ama leaalukazi 
«Bida]a kakulu, si nge ntunaudAla 
oknzenzela nokundnyane, se si 
Alala Ixpo a Alezi kona kusasa li 
ae li tsbooe ilanga. Abantwana 
ba se be dAlala ngnso, ngokuba a 
si namaiuiAla oku ba f\iinana no- 
ku ba tehaya ; se si kuluma ngom- 
loniD kodwa. En njalo ke n^ama 
leli UkaDkulunkuln, ukuba aba- 
ntwana bonke ku tiwa a ba ye 'ku 
m biza. V se UikoAliso sabantwa- 



mei« snisery tale; be is not a 
fable indeed, though he may be 
like one ; it is because he was the 
first men ; before him there was 
not another man from whom we 
are derived ; it is he vho is tiie 
fii-st among men ; we stand this 
side of him. It is on that aooonnt 
that all children are told to go 
and call TTnknlunkulu. They do 
not say, "Are we calling an 
Idhloat Do we call it for no- 
thing t Do we not know that it 
will be angry and kill us T There 
is no Bucb thought as this about 
Uakuluukulu, that he is an 
Idhlozi. But if he is an Idhlod, 
there is no one who can worvhip 
him when he kills a bullock ; for 
he is not able to repeat his praise- 
giving names, as he can those of 
the Amadhlozi of his people which 
he knows. The name of Unku- 
lunkulu has no respect paid to it 
among black men ; for his house 
longer exists. It is now like 
the name of a very old crone, 
whioh has no power to do even a 
little thing for herself, but fdUi 
oontinnally where she sat in the 
morning till the sun sets. And 
the children make sport of her, 
for she cannot catch them and flog 
them, but only talk with her 
mouth. Just so is the name of 
Unkulunkulu when all the chil- 
dren are told to go and call him. 
He is now a means of making 
sport of children. ^-. • 
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A ku t^tiwo kodvH akuba u 
ise. U amanta impela; kodwa 
ku y& koJUiawa ngayv abantwana, 
nkoti a b« ye 'ku m bin. Ngo~ 
kuba kn y bxits impeU uknti wa 
&. EodwB i loku okii booakala 
Bgako ukuba a isikoAIiao sabfr- 
otwana, ngokuba na lapo a fela 
kmta a k* aziwa oa abadata. Eo- 
dwa unaa ku tunjwa abautwaaa, 
ku tiwa a ba ye Upaya ; noma u 
Dgalapa eduze, ua lapa e kona. 
Kepa abantwaua ba bize ba bize 
Ltlnita kakulu, a nge sabele ; ba 
buye ba ye 'kubika ukuti ka aabe- 
Ij ; ka tiwa, " A ni bize kakulu ; 
memcsa ui kakulu." Abamtwana 
l>' enre loku 'kataho ngoknti, " A 
ku mcinezwe," ba memeze kakulu, 
a xe amaxwi abo a tshe, ba hho- 
tahoce j ba k^ale ukubona ukuti, 
*' 8i ya ko&liswa. Ini ukuba 
VnkuluQkalu a ng' eswa ngama- 
Ewi a 'bukali e si memeie ngawo 
kuk^ala t Hanje u n ya 'kuzwa 
nganj, loku e bo e tHbil« amazwi 
na?" Eepa ngaloko, noma a 
tsbile, a ba nako ukuyeka uku- 
biza. Ukupela kwokuniemeza 
kwabo ukuba kn snke umkniwana 
a ye 'bu ba biza, ukuti, " Sa ni 
buya." U fatho njalo ngokuba be 
se be k^edile loko a be be touda 



But it ia not nid ho ia notUing. 
He ia really a man ; but children 
are made aport of fJirongb liim, 
irhon they are told to go and call 
him. For it is well known tJiat 
he died. But it ia thia which 
makes it clear that he ia the means 
of making a aport of children, for 
even the place where he died is 
not known even to the old men. 
But when oluldroa are sent, th*y 
are told to go yonder ; or they aay 
that he ia here neai- at hand, or 
that he ia at this very place. And 
children call and cUl again and 
again ; but ho cannot answer. 
They return to report that he doea 
not answer. The people aay, 
" Shout aloud ; call him with a 
loud voioe." When the children 
hear it said that they are to xhoiit 
aloud, they about aloud until they 
are hoarse, and tlieir voice is 
BCarcely audible ; and they begin 
to see that they are deceived, and 
Oflk, "Howisitthat Unkulunkulu 
doea not hear ahrill words with 
which we first shouted) Now, 
how can he auy longer hear, since 
we are now hoarse!" But because 
th^ have been told to shout, even 
though they are hoiu^e they can- 
not leave off shouting. The end 
of th^r shouting is this : — One of 
the bigger boys goee to call then), 
saying, "Come back now." He 
xays this because the people have 
now fiuishcd what they wished to 
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nku kw enza ngapandAla kwttba- 
Dtntuia. Ba bu^H ke ftbantwima, 
ba ti, " K' esabeli." Sm. tiwe, 
" O, u knde lapo e kona. A ku 

Ngaloko 'kamemem a ba bongi 
Unkulunkolu ngako. Eodwa 
abautwaD& ngoku ng* am kwabo 
ba memea udmin3ra ; ngokuba be 
ti, n za 'nvela, Kanti lab' aba ba 
tumil^o ba y" an ukuti ka yi 'ku- 
vele> Xgoknba kubo a nge tu- 
njwe o Be bhekile ukuya 'kubiza 
tTnkalunkulii ; a nga ti uma kn 
tiwa, " Bani, hamba n ye 'kubiza 
Unkuluukulu," a nga ti vknpe- 
ndnla kwake, " Uma ni taada 
ukwenia into yenu, noma ni tanda 
ukuba ni dAle nkudAla entile 
kweno e ni nga tandi ukuba ngi 
kn bon«, noma ngi ku dAle ; woti 
ni a ngi suke, ngi ye kyrenye 'n- 
dawo, ngi Male kona, ni ze ni k^ 
de loko kwenu ; mnia okuti a ap 
ye Icnbiai ITnkulunkula, njenga- 
bantwana laba aba ng* aziya" Kn 
njalo ke abadala a ba tnnywa. 

Le 'ndaba kankulunkulu manje 
se si i bona ezincwadini, nkuti i 
ya aondela. Loku tina ai be d ti, 
" Unkulnnkula nmimtu wokn- 
k^ala." A u m bonganga, noma 



do without the children. So tiie 
diildreQ return, and My, " He did 
not answer." The people r^ly, 
" 0, he ia a great way off It i» 
now no longer of conaequence." 

'By thia shouting they do not 
worahip TJnkuliinkuIu. But the 
children, throngh their ignorance, 
shout with sincerity, for they think 
he will appear. But those who 
send them know that he will not. 
For a person who is shrewd among 
them cannot be sent to go and call 
TTnkulunkulu ; if he is told to go 
and oall Uokulunkuln, he may say 
in reply, " If you wish to do some- 
thing in private ; or if yon widi 
to eat that food of yours, which 
you do not wish me to see, or eat, 
tell me to go away to some other 
place ; don't tell me to go and call 
Unknlunkulu, like children who 
know nothing." 80 old people 
are not sent. 



The account rf Unknlunkuln 
we now see in books, that is, it is 
coming near to us, whilst we our- 
selves used to say, " T7nJculnnknln 
is the first man."** We did not 
worahip him, thon^ we all sprang 



^^ He means to say, that as regards the natives themselvee, 
Uukulunkulu was someliiing so &r oS that they never thought of 
him ; but ^lat now this old man is being brought forward by others 
as the object of a reverence which they never rendered to him. 
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m Tela kaye 8oak& Si 
Uakulankalu betn e d b' Kdyo ; 
yen* a si nauaudAta, ngokuba 
toaka ebuDtwaneol ai koAUaiwe 
ngaye, kwa tiwa a si ye 'kn m 
biia; Ba biza, aa bin 
Ttla. Kepa manje a 
e ti, a si boi^ nokulnnkala, laba 
Onkalaakala beta e ai ba bongayo 
■i ym 'ku ba laAla kaujanit ai 
boDge e si koJUisiwe ngaya nal 
% Dge Tume. Ngokuba nrana 
amantii e kyiniaa ngokuti a ed 
bonge Unknliuiknln, si ya 'kutn- 
nakala sonke, a ti, " Kn sa viuwa 
inkoAUao e ai koAUawe ngaso eba- 
ntwaii«ai nal" Ku tiwa, "Si 
kola iy«, M td ko&Uwe iui I Si 
b" bb ukuba ai koAUuve kakidu 
ogaya" A ngi taho ukuti ai ko- 
Alimwe ngokuti u ize; u^ ti, ai 
koUiaiwe ngokutiwa, a ai ye liu m 
hint, n ya 'kuTela ; nokuba ku 
tiwa, a si m bonge, u ya 'ku si pa 



from him. We worship our Onku- 
lunkulu wbom we know [by 
name]; we cannot worship him, 
for all of us in our childhood were 
deceived through him, when we 
were told to go and call him ; we 
shouted wid shouted ; but he did 
not i4)pear in the least But now 
if a man tell us to worahip Unku- 
lunkulu, bow aball we forsake 
these our own Onkulonkulu whom 
we do worship, and vorship him 
by whom we have been deoaived 1 
We cannot assent^ for if a man 
urge us to wonhip Unknluskulu, 
the old sores of all of ua will 
break out ag&iu, and we ahallaskif 
the deception which was practised 
on UB when young is brought up 
again. It is aaid, " Binoe we have 
grown up [in the presence of t^is 
deceit], hsTo we now forgotten it 1 
We still know that we were much 
deceived through him. I do not 
mean that we were deceived be- 
cause the people thought he was 
nothing; I mean, we were deceiv- 
ed by being told to go and call 
him and he would appear ; and if 
we are told to worship him and he 
will give us so-and bo and so-and- 



^ By this he means, that praying to Unknlnnkulu, Ae 
first man, would prove just as great a deceit aa children's calling 
to him J for aa he conld not appear to them, bo he cannot hear our 
prayeia, for he is but a maa like oorsdves, dead and buried long 
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itkuti Bokiiti, nomft ukujnia, ku sa I so, or lioaltli, it will Htiil be lika 
ku bft njengokukoAtisira kwetn. our being docwTed.^' 



IXOABA yabantu abaninyania a ba 
i tsho kubelungii ngukuvela k va.bo. 
K.11 tiwa abftntu abamnjraina bn 
puma kuk^sJa, Upa kwa datahu- 
kwa kona iziswe zoake ; kepa 



The aocnuRt which black men 
give -white men of their origin. 

It if tHud the black men came 
out fint &om the place whence all 
nations prooeeded f^ bat th^ did 



B' The native gives the following explanation of bis words here :- 



Ngi tanda nkitti ngaloku 'ku- 
bonga Unknlunkuln, uroa si yeki- 
Bwa Oukulunkulu betu e m ba bo- 
ngayo, ku tiwe a hi bonge lowo o 
hade a jekwa, si nge ze sa vuma, 
ngokulM naye u umaatu woku- 
k^aks kepa na laba betu ba nje- 
ngaye ; a si boui oku ng» ui sinyo 
ngayo ; ku se kunye nje. 



I would Buy as r^ards the wor- 
^p of ITnkuIunkolu, if we are 
mode to leave our own Onkula- 
nkulu, whom we wonhip, and are 
told to wonthip him whom we left 
long ago, we sliciU never assent ; 
for he ton is a mau — iJie firet, niid 
tliose whicli we eiU our people are 
tiicn like him ; wo do not ecc in 
what way he can help us; they 
aitj all alike. 

^^ We have already seen how pre^'alcut ia the traditioti that man 
and all other tilings came out of the earth. The natives of these ]iai-t« 
confess tlicy do nut know where this place la. But among other South 
African tribes, the tradition is associated with a certain locality. Thus 
the BoHutos and Lighoyas point to a place which they call " lostuaoa- 
Taatsi," wliich uieans the Kost. Afbousset says :- — 

" This wpot is very celebmtod amongst the Bssutos and the 
Lighoyas, not only liecauBo the Uliikiu of the tribes are there, but he- 
cause of a certain mythos, in which thoy are told that their ancestors 
canie originally from that place. There is there a cavern suirouiidcd 
with mai-sh reeds and mud, whence titey believe tliat they have all 
proceeded." ( Arbantget. Op. ell., p. 198.^ 

And among the Baperis, "at the bane of a small mountain which 
they call MoU, is a deep cavern called Jlarimatle, Jint bloods or pretty 
races, because they maintain that men and the other animals came out 
of it ; and not onl}- so, but that the souls return thither after death ; 
an opinion which reminds one of l^e old pagan doctrine of the infernal 
regions." (Id., p. 255.^ 

Campbell also gives us a ramilar account : — 
" With res]iect to tlie origin of mankind, the old men had given 
liim no information ; hut there is a great hole in the Marootzee coim- 
try out of which men first come, and their footmarks are still to be 
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bona a. ba {miniuign naato 'uingi ; 
knpsU isinkoino nuiutbeJe, okw 
ingeosuna, nemitonto, uamagejo 
okulima ngemikono, noktmye okii 
kona, nmlilo vokubua ukaze ba 
dAle agnvo, tikndAla okuluAIaza 
kn votwe ngt^npekvft ; nebumba 
into a b« y asiko, ukuba uma si 
bomba utnAIaba, si w enze udt«lia, 
u u yeke, w ome ; lapo ee w omi- 
le, si ye 'ku u tehisa ngomlilo, u 
be bomTn ; s' azi ke ukuba noma 
Be ku tel'ira amann, a u ba yi 'ku- 
bidAlika, ngokaba se u iy'munwe ; 
nokuAlakanipa oka lingeue ukiizi- 
nza, uina si lambile ; nokukgikela 
iukati sokulima, nkuze si nga 
dAluli, si fe indAlala ngoku nga 
s' aid iaikatj esi fanele aesi nga 
lanel& Ukvazana kwetu \y!& 
lingana iikuzisiza nje; a an Im 
nako okwazi okukulu. 



Sa pitma ke si pete loko oku 
lingene tina, si ti si aako kooke, si 
Alakanipile, a ku ko 'luto e si nga 
W aziko. Sa Alala, 
ngokuti at nako konka 



not conie out with many tiiiiigfi; 
but only witli a few cattle and a 
little colli, aud ■wagaia, and picks 
for digging with the arms, and 
eomc otlior things which they 
bave; fire to kindle, that they 
might not eat raw food, but that 
which ia cooked ; and pottera' 
earth is a thing whi<^ they know, 
to wit, if we temper earth, aud 
make it ii Tessel, and leave it that 
it may dry ; and when it ia dry, 
burn it with fire, that it may b» 
red ; we know that although 
water be now poured into it, it 
will no longer fall to pieces, for it 
has now become strong ; and wis- 
dom which suffices to help our- 
selves when we an hungry, and Ui 
underetond the time of dig^ug, 
that it may not pass and we die of 
&miue, through not knowing suit- 
able and unsuitable times. Our 
little knowledge just sufficed for 
helping ouiaelvea ; we had no 
great knowledge. 

Bo we came out posaesied of 
what sufficed us, we thinking that 
we possessed all things, that we 
were wise, that there was nothing 
which we did not know. Wo 
lived boasting that we poBsessed 
' all things. 



seen tliere. One man came out of it long a^o, but he went back, and 
i» there yet. Morokey never saw the hole himself, but his uncle, who 
is dead, had seen it, and saw the footmorkH very plain. The cattle 
also came from the same hole." f Travels in South AJrvxt. CampbeU. 
Vol. I., p. 306.; 
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Be ku ti namuAU, umft ku £ke 
abeluQgu, ba fike nezin^la, zi 
botshelwe iziakomo, b' embata 
uivembu, be AUkanipile kukulu, 
b' e&za izinto e si ti tiiia zi ng' e- 
nziwe 'muatu, e n uga keabanga- 
nga ugaH> nakaaye, ukub& zi nga 
si mza. lukomo aa »i ng* &ai uku- 
ba i nemisebenzi einiuingi i Ba ai 
ti, nmHbenzi -wenkomo ukuba i 
zale, ai AMb amasi; iukabi id i 
Alabe, Bi dAle inTama, kn be uku- 
pela. Si nga w azi umwbeim 
omnnye weokomo ; e Alatsbiwejo 
ei i pale iaikumba sayo, e* enze 
amaggila okuvata abeai&zana ne- 
zipuku zokwambata, ku be uku- 
pela ke amsebeim veskomo. Sa 
TrmngBlft si bona iukomo i botshe- 
lwe en^leni, i twele impaAla, i 
dabula irwo, t yA kude, ku Dge ko 
oku Dge ko pakati kwen^ola ; lapa 
ku kuoyulwa kona, ka pume izi- 
nto zoake zaktbo 'bantu ; sa ti, 
" Ba fikile aomaLambaueiidAIwa- 
ne."** IndAlwaae si tabo in^Ia. 



Loko ke kwa si mangalisa im- 
pela. Sa bona ukuba, kanti tina 
obamnyama a si piinuutga naluto 
Bolulodwa ; aa pumarze ; sa sbija 



But now wliea tbe wbite men 
hare oome with wagons, oxen are 
yoked, they being clothed in fine 
linen, being very wise, and doing 
things which ibr our part^ we 
thought could not be done by 
man ; about which we did not 
think in the leaat, that they ooukl 
help us. We did not know titat 
the ox was useful for many pur- 
poflce i we used to say, the potpooe 
of the cow is, that it should have 
calves, and we eat milk ; and of 
the ox that we should kill it and 
eat flesh, and that was alL We 
knew no other purpose of cattle. 
When one is killed we prepare its 
skin, and make women's clothes, 
and blankets ; and that is the 
whole purpose of the ox. We 
wondered when we saw oxen 
yoked into a wagon, which had 
goods in it, and go through the 
country, and go to a distance, 
there being nothing that is not in 
the wagon ; and when the oxen 
are looeened, there cornea out all 
the property of those men ; we 
" Those are oome vho go 
about with a house." By house 
we meant the wagon. 

That, then, made ua wonder 
exceedingly. We saw that, in 
fact, we black mon came out with- 
out a single thing ; we came out 
naked ; we left every thing behind. 



s> The name given to snails, caddiswonui, &e. 
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konke ngoknla sa pnma kukgala. 
Kepa BbeluDgn sa booa ukuba 
bona ba gogoda^ oknAlakanipa ; 
Dgokaba a kn ko 'Into olu b* aAlu- 
Uyo tina be nga lir azi ; ba z* ad 
conke e m nga e* aajo ; sa bona 
uknba tina n ptima sgauapntu- 
pntu ; kepa bona ba linda izinto 
tonke ukuba ba nga zi ahiyi. 
Ifembala ba puma naza Kgaloko 
ke m ya ba tnso, ngoknti, " I bona 
ba puma nezinto zonke etongvreni 
elikuln ; i bona ba puma nobuAIe 
bonke ; tina aa puma nobunia bo- 
kn ng' azi 'Into." Manje fw ku 
nga i kona ai zalwako i bona, bona 
be fika nako konka Se be si 
tshela konke, e nga ai kw azi nati 
uma aa linda ; u loko ai nga linda- 
nga se s' abautwana kubo. 



Ku ngsloko ke nku s' aiUuIa 
' kwabo, a ba b' aAlulanga ngampi ; 
ba a' aAluIa ngomAlalapaasi — be 
Alemi, nati si Alezi j a' aAtulwa imi- 
nebena jeix) e ai maugalisayo j sa 



bocanM we came out first But 
as for the white men, Te saw that 
they scraped ont the last bit of 
wiadom ; for there is everjr diing, 
vhich is too much for na, they 
know ; thej know all things which 
we do not know ; we saw that we 
came out in a hnny ; but they 
waited for all things, that they 
might not leave any behind. So 
in truth they came out with them. 
Therefore we honour them, saying, 
" It is they who oame out possess- 
ed of all things trom the great 
Spirit ;*' it is they who came ont 
poeeessed of all goodness ; we 
came out possessed with the folly 
of utter ignorance." Now it is as 
if tiiey were becoming our fiithers, 
for they come to us possessed of 
all things. Now they toll us aU 
things, which we too might have 
known had we waited ; it is be- 
cause we did not wait that we are 
now duldren in comparison of 

Therefore, as to their victory 
over uB, th€7 were not victorious 
by armies; they were victorioaa 
by sitting atill — they sitting still 
and we too sitting still j we were 
overcome by their works, which 
make ua wonder, and say, "Tbeee 

*" Uhugogoda, to scrape out the very last portion of food, &c., 
YfA in a vesseL Hence, metonymically, to be veiy wise, — perfectly 
wise, 

*'^ There is no doubt that lUmgo is Spirit ; it is the general word 
emfdoyed to express q>iritnal power, and, I think, ought to be used 
instead of vmoya. 
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ti, " Laba ab' enze nje, a kit £uiel<i 
ukiiba Bi keabauge ngokulwa ua- 
bo," njengokuba imisebenzi yabo i 
ya a' aAluU, na ngezikali ba ya 'ku 
b" aAhila futL 

Ukpenguia Mbaxda. 



men who caa ^ such things, it is 
not proper that we should think 
of contending with them," as, if 
beCBvse their works conquer ub, 
they would conquer us »tao hy 
weapons. 



Abelvxou ba puma nokujielele 
etongweni elikulu. 

Induba yetongo elikiiln eli tahi- 
wo abnutu nbamnyamii, ba ti, ?ku- 
releni kwetu, tina 'bantu sa puma 
ueziutwaua ezi liiigene ukiiba si 
<l/ile si ])ile iigazo ; ukiiAIakaiiiim 
kwa bit oku lingene iikuzi»iza tina. 



Ngaluko ke 'knAlakanijta kwctu 
okuiiciuane, si ae soilwa tina aba- 
ninyaina si^ si nga tslio tikuti si 
noknucinane ; sa ti, si nokuAlako- 
uipa okiikulu e sa plwako ITnku- 
tunkuhi. Kcjia mauje se si ti 
kun<^)iane, ngokuba si bona uku- 
Aldkanipa okukulu kwabelungu 
oku sibekela ukwazaiia kwetu ko- 
nke e sa si temba ngaka 

Futi, sa si nga teho ukuti, ba 
kona aba sola eniuva ekudatsliu- 
Iweni kwesizwe. 8a si ti, sa pu- 
ma kanye soiike. Si ya bona ma- 
BJe ukuti, " Ai ; a ai pnmanga na- 
luto olona sa abantu ngalo." Si 



The whit« men came oat irom a 
great Itongo with what is perfect. 

As regards the great Itongo 
which is sjfoken of by black men, 
they say tbntwe black men at oiir 
origin came out with little things, 
which were murely sufficient for 
us to obtain food and to live ; oar 
wisdom was enough to enable us 
to help ourselves. 

Ab regards, then, that little 
wisdom, whilst we black men 
were by ourselves we used not to 
think we had little wisdom; we 
thought we had great wisdom, 
which Unkulunkulu gave us. Bnt 
now we say it is little, because we 
see the great wisdom of the white 
men which overshadows all our 
little wisdom in which we used to 
tnist, 

Further, we used not to say 
4^t there were those who remain- 
ed behind when the nations broke 
off We used to say, we came out 
all together. But now we see it 
was not so, but that we did not 
come out with sny thing which 
made ns really men. We see that ' 
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ton* okoba aiMAaaga bona ba lala 
ba znza kaknlu fltongweni clikala. 

l^pa ai ti itougo elikulu, kalcu- 
lu a ai tebo ngomuntu wakwiii ofi- 
lejo oknti a 'litongo ellkolu ; ngo- 
knba a kn tahiivo futi ukuba leli 
'tongo dikulu TJokulunkulu, e ai 
ti wa dabuia izizve. Ilizwi lodwa 
eli komboko nkuba abelungu ba 
puma nako kunke, ba k^edela 
okobuDtu ; ba puma be Alubile, be 
nge njengati ; tina sa pama u ae 
nolwebn, ai nga Altibanga. Izinto 
xonke e sa puma nazo a si a* aza- 
nga kaknlu uku a k^oda. Nga- 
k>ko ke manje iJurwi lelo li kona 
li^cuba abelunga ba puma noknpe- 
UAe etoDgweni elikulu. Eodva 
ngi nga 1' an nma leli 'tongo eli' 
knlo kn tsbiwo TTnkulnnkula ini 
ke ; kodwa kn be kooa ukuba 
'litongo eliknlu ku nga tabiwo 
nknba itongo lelo n yena TJnkula- 
nkuln, ngoknba naje ku tiwa wa 
vela oAlaogeni ; a kw azeki kaAle 
ke uknba elona 'tongo i li pi na 



the white men mnained behind, 
and obtained veiy mnch from the 

gKatltOBgO, 

When vo a&y the great Itongo, 
we do not speak of one of our 
dead, that he la a great Itongo. 
For it is not said that that great 
itongo ia Unkulunkulu, who we aaj 
broke off the nationa. It is onlj 
a word which points out that the 
white men came out with every 
thing, and poBsessed of ever; 
thing that waa needed for man- 
hood ; they came out perfect,*' 
not like us who came out imper- 
fect, not having cast off tlte akin 
of imperfection. And all those 
things with which we came out 
we did not know auffioiently td 
undeiataod them. On that aooonnt 
the word has arisen that the white 
men came out with what ia perfect 
from a great Itongo, But I do 
not know that that Itongo is said 
to be TTnkulutikuIu ; but it uaed 
not to be said that that Itongo 
was one with Unkuluukulu, for 
he too sprang from Uthlanga; we 
cannot well underatand whether 



** The metaphor here is borrowed frvm the. peeling off of the 
akin of a new bom child, or the caating off of the skin by a anake, 
that it mi^t be, as the natives think, more perfect The white man 
cast off the skin of imperfection before leaving the source of being. 
The coloured man came out with the akin of iiaperfectlon atill ad- 
hering to bim, and it has not been cast off to this day. 
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kunonkulunkula noAlftnga na. A | that Itongo is more likely to be 

ku /ilanzekftnga lapo. Uiikulnnkulu,or TTthlanga,^ Th*t 

UuFENOULA Mbanda. | IS by HO meanB elear.^ 

^ PHngle deacribee Makanoa, the great Kafir prbphet, &a refer- 
ring hia misaion to " Uthlonga, the Qrcat Sjiirit : " — 

" Bf hia spiritrrousing eloquence, his pretended revelations from 
HciLveu, and bia cuufideiit predictions of complete success, pi-ovided 
the? would implicitly follow his counsels, he persuaded the great ma- 
jority of the Amaksssa clans, including some of Hiiiza's captains, to 
unite their forces for a Rimnltaoeous attack upon QrahAmVtown, the 
liead-quai-ters of the British troops. He told them that he was sent 
by Utblanga, the Great Spirit, to avenge their wrongs ; that he had 
power to call up from the grave the spirits of their ancestors to asaist 
them in battle against the English, whom they should drive, before 
they stopped, across the Zwaitkops river and into the ocean ; ' and 
then,' swd tlw prophet, ' we will eit down and eat honey ! ' Ignorant 
of our i-ftst ii'Kimivwi, Makanna probably conceived that, this once 
ellected, the content \v«h ovor for ever with the usurping EuropeausL" 
( A'ansitive of a Ileaitleuct in Houih Africa. J'ringU, p. Ziiii.J 

It would be interesting to know what were the exact words used 
by Makanna. Did he really use the word.1 ascribed to bimi or has 
Pringic paraphrased for him 1 However this may be, it is clear that 
"Pringle had been led by hia investigations among the Frontier Kafirs 
to conclude that their idea of God is to be found in the word Uthla- 
nga. 

Sliaw also remarks : — 

" Before Missionaries and other Europeane had intercourse with 
the Kaffii-s, thoy seem to have had extremely vague and iodistinct 
itotions concerning the existence of Qod. The older Kaffirs used to 
speak of Uuidali, the Creator or Maker of all things, and ITtUanga, 
which word seems to have been used to denote the source or place 
from which all living things came forth." (Story of My Afittion, p. 

There ean be no doubt that whilst Uthlanga ia used by some to 
mean a reed, wliich is supposed to have given origin to all things ; and 
others speak of Uthlanga as the place from which all things came wit, 
yet the majority give it a personal signifioation ; and in tracing the 
tradition backwai'dB, we rest at last in Uthlanga as the word which of 
all others has wra])ped up in it the native idea of a Creator. 

** This notion of successive e^'cssions from the centre of crea- 
tion, which is a new idea among the natives of this country, having 
■risen from a wish to explain the difference between themselves and 
us, has its counterpart among the native tribes of South America : — 
" They believe that their good deities made the world, and that they 
first created the Indians in their caves, gave them the lance, the bow 
and an-owB, and the stone-bowls, to fight and hunt with, and then 
turned them out to shift for themselvea. They imagine that ilie dei- 
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The foUuwisg account was obtoiood many yeara ago.* It was in fact 
among some of the veiy firat papers written at the dictation of uatircn. 
The native who gave it was mn Izulu, who had just come as a iTfngue 
from Zulnland. I laid it aside as useless because the first answerathe 
matt gave were absolut4slf oontradictory to those I have reooi'ded, 
which he gave when I began to write. Bat there is ivaean to think 
from statements made by other natives, which have been given abovit, 
that be was really speaking of two Ookolunkulu, — the first man, of 
whom he correctly affirmed that no one pmyed to him, worshipped 
him, or o&red him any honour, but to whom ho refers the origin, at 
least the ordering, of things and customs ; and of the Uiikuluukulu 
of the Zulu nation, or of his own tribe, of whom he correctly affirmed 
afierwttrds that the Amaxulu pray to and worship him : — 



Uokulnnkulu n ng" ubaiii na t 

Tina a a' aii TJnkulunkulu. A 

ngi m ad Unkuluukulii. Ngi 

kombeU pezulu, ngi tJ, " l^anku 

Unkulunkulu." 



Who ia Unkulunkulii ) 

We do not know Uukulunkulii. 
I do not know Unhiilunkiihi.*^ 
I point to heaven aud suy, " Thei-o 
is Uukuluukulu."^" 



ties of the Spaniards did the same by them ; but that, instead of 
lances, bows, etc, they gave thcui guna and sworda. Tliey suppoxe 
that when the beaste, birds, and teaser animals were created, those of 
the more nimble kind came immediately out of their caves ; but that 
the bulls and cows being the lost, the Indians were ho frightened at 
the sight of their horns, that they stopped up the entrance of thoir 
caveA with great stones. This is the reason they give why they bad 
no black cattle in their country till the Spaniards brought them over, 
who more wisely had let them out of the cave&" (jftetearchea into 
Ac Early Hiatory of MankimL Tylor, p. SIZ.J 

** In accordance with the answer invariably given by nativcft, 
when referring to Unkulunkiilu, the first man. 

*■ The native teacher thinks he miist hero refer to the legend of 
the ascent of Useniangiikona into heaven. Note 4, p. 5S. This ia 
quite possible ; and that in the statements which follow he might be 
refemng to supposed creative acts, which he ascribed to that chief. 
Compare Ukoto's statement, p. 50, with that of Ubapa's mother, p. 
o5, who sums up her faith with the statement, that "the whiteOMtn 
are tjie lords who made all fjiings." 
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Aboiita he. m *boDga Unknlu- 1 
nkulu na t 

Yebo, ba m bongii. St ya m 
Uoda Uokalankulu i^kuba si 
dAIa amabele, ai Tube amafii ; si 
Alabe inyama j^etu, si dAIe umbila 
wetu, ai dAl« jmT «tn. Si ya m 
tanda Unkulunktilu, a ti, " Ma ei 
tate aba&zi ba be 'lishumi." 
Unkslunknlu a y& m tanda ngo- 
kub' a ti, " Ma ei dAle invama 
yetn." Yena Unktduikkulu w* o- 
na ukub' a ti, " Ma si bulawe, ei 
fe, d shiye inyama yetu." A ti 
yena, " Ma si fe, si age. se a 'ku- 
vuka." W ona ke ukuba bI fe ke 
Bi Dga se 21 'kuvuka. Uukulunkn- 
In muAle ngokuti, " Mft id kipe 
iiikomo zetu, si tenge um&zi." 
Sa m tanda ke ugaloku, ngokuba 
ei d^ amadnmbi ; sa m tanda 
Qgokuba ai dAla umAlaza. S 
tanda ngokub' a ti, " Ma si puie 
utakwala betu." Si ya m tanda 
ngokuba a ti, " Ma si d/ile inya- 
mazane." 

Abaatu ba knleka kunknlunku- 
Innal 

Yebo, ba ktileka Iniye, ba ti, 
" Mngane I Nkoai 1 " 



Co the people worahip TJnknlD- 
nkulnl 

Yea, they worahip him. We 
love Uaknlunkulu because we eat 
," and mix it with amasi; 
aad kill onr cattln, and eat our 
maize, and onr sweet cane. We 
loYe Uckulnnkoln liecaase lie told 
us to take ten wives. We love 
tTuknlnnkalti because ke told a» 
to eat our meaL But UBknln- 
nknln erred when be said tliat we 
were to be killed, ood die, and 
leave our meat. He said that we 
were to die and never rise again. 
He erred therefore when he allow- 
ed na to die and rise no more. 
Unkulunkulu is good because he 
told us to take our cattle and buy 
a wife. We love him on this ao- 
count, because we eat amadumbi 
and nmthlaza,*^ and because he 
told us to drink our beer. We 
love him because he told ua to eat 
the fieah of garner 

Do the people salute Unkula- 
nkulu ! 

Yen, they salute him, sayingy 
"O Friend! Chief!"" 



" Compare what is said, p. 25. The worship of Unkulunkutu 
consists in rejoicing at what is supposed to be his gift, good or bad, 
and by casting on him and his ordinance the responsibility of tkeir 
own evil doing. 

*^ Amadvmibi, edible tubers, a kind of arum, which the native* 
cultivate. VmOUaea is also an edible tuber. 

*' Or, Lord, or King. 
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Bft ya k(!e1s into ku^e nal 
Yebo. Ba ti, " Si pe imvula, 
nkofli, ku kale nmlnla vetu." 

Abadsla ba ti, " Wn be indoda 
trnkalunkiila, wa be nomitui." 
A Bgi r azi igama na lom&zi 
Afcadala Im td, " Wa e noin&^, va 
e nla abantwana." Unkulunkulu 
wa ve^ abautu ngokozaJa. 



Do they ask him for any thiog? 

Yes. They say, " Gire lu ruin. 
Ghief^ that oar maiie may 
grow.""" 

The ohl men say that TJokula- 
nkulu was a mas, and had a wife. 
Neither do I know the name of 
hia wifa The old men say that 
he had a wife, and that he had 
children. Unkulunknla produced 
children by generation. 

^ This is the only instance I have met with in which even appa- 
rently a native has said that prayer is made to Unkulunkiitu, the first 
man. On the contrary, every previous account implies the reverse. 
I cannot pereonally enquire of the native who related the above, but 
there can be little doubt that he was not alluding to Unkolunkulu, 
the first man ; but to the head of the Znlu nation, or of his own 
&mily — Onknlunkulu which are admitted oa all hands to be objects 
of worship and of prayer among the other Amatongo. Mr. Shooter, 
in his wo^ on Natal, says : — 

"The tradition of the Great-Great {tJnkulunkulu) ia not univer- 
sally known among the people. War, change, and the w^orship of 
false deities have gradually darkened their minds and obscured their 
remembrance of the tnie Gkid, Captain Gardiner states that the 
generality of the people were ignoi-ant of it in his time." fp. IGO.J 
See Note 3, p. 54. Captain Gardiner doubtless would find " the 
generality of the people " utterly ignorant of an Unkulunkulu in 
heaven, except as a part of their faith in Bach legends as that of the 
asceat of Useazaagakona. But I have never yet met with any native 
old or young, of Natal or Zululand, or from any part between Natal 
and the Cape, who was ignorant of the tradition of an TJnkuluiikaJu 
who came ont of the earth, the first man, who lived, gave laws to his 
children, and died. 

Again, Mr. Shooter aaya ; — 

" There is a tribe in Natal which still worships the Great-Great 
(Unkalunkulu), though the recollection of him is very dim. When 
they kill the ox they say, ' Hew, Unkulunkulu, may it be always so.* " 
Hub statement also appears to be the result of inaccurate investiga- 
tion and mis^prehension. I never met with a case, neither have I 
met with any native that has, in which TJuknlunkalu is thus addressed. 
But the Onkulunknlu of houses or tribes are addressed, not by the 
name Unkulunkulu, but by their proper namea, as Udumakade, Uxi- 
mase, Ac Instances of this worship of the Onknlunkulu have been 
already given. When we come to the "Amatosoo" we shall see 
more clearly what is really the nature of their worship, and that 
Vnkulnnkoln, the first man, is of necessity shut out. ^-^ i 
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Hatiho bad some oonvereation with Mr. Tlioniae Hancock on the 
lueaning of TTnkulunkulu, be aummoued seveiBl old Aiuab&kca living 
near him on the TJmziiakulu ; aud we enquired the names of the 
&thN« of generations, beginning from the present, and going back- 
ward. They gave the following ;— 



Ubaba 


My fiither 


Ubaba-mkulu 


l£y grandfather 


Ubaba-mkulu kabuba-inkulu 


My grest^rand&ther [IIL, the 




grandfiither of my grand&ther] 


Ukoko 




Ukulu 


My gi-eat-great-great-p«ndfe- 



thor 

They did not go further back, but were inclined to ^ve the names of 
those who preceded. They sud nothing about TTakuIunkulu, nntil 
we mentioned the word, and asked who he was. They then tbrew 
their heads backward and siud, " He was a long, long time ago, and 
begat many people." 

Shortly after, Mr. Hancock sent one Usitiilanu, an old Izulii, one 
of UtisJiaka's soldiers, with a note, in which he aaj-s : — " Since you 
were here I hove questioned the bearer about TTnkulunkulu, as also 
others. Bnt unless I first give them the idea, they know very little 
or nothing about it but the name, and that he is one that has begotten 
a great number of children. He may be the fiftieth grandfather, or 
the fivo-hundreth." 

I proceeded to enquire of Usithlanu by the tud of a native, di- 
recting him in the first place to ask Usithlanu to go backwards and 
tell me what the Amazulu call the Others of generations, beginning 
with his own father. He answered : — 



Owa sola ubaba ubaba-mkulu ; 
owa zala ubaba-mkulu ukoko ; owa 
zala nkoko unkulunkulwana ; owa 
zola unkulunkulwana nnkiilunku- 
lu. 



The &theT of my &ther is uba- 
ba-mknlu ; his lather b ukoko ; 
the &ther of ukoko is uokulunkn- 
Iwana ;*i the father of unkulu- 
nkulwana is unkulunkulu. 



' This was t^ first time I had met with the word Unkulnnku- 
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Here be etopped ; but when I requeetcd him to go on etill 
KckoniDg backwards, be added : — 



Owa zaia nnkalankulu nnkulu- 
nknlu o ogembili ; owa zala unku- 
tuakuln o ngembili^* uukuliinknlu 
o DgembUi fati, UdAIamini, 17- 
Alomo, Ubhadebe, Uugwaiia, U- 
Duuhwabode. 



The ikther of uukulunkulu U 
an anterior unkulunkulu ; and the 
father of that anterior uiikulunkn- 
lu a still anterior unkulunkulu, 
Udhlamini, Uthlomo, Uhhadebe, 
Ungwana, Umaahwabad& 



Beyond these be could not remember, but added, the five names 
here ^veii are those hj vhich tbey call their bouses, that is, families, 
viz., their iziboogo or suntamea. 

I then requested lum to give me his own name, and &e names of 
his &ther, grandfather, Ac, as far back as be oould remember, which 
be did as fbllows ; — 



Iwana in my interooarse with the natives. It is a diminutive, and 
means the lesaer or iuferior Uukulunkulu. But Captain Qardiner 
mentions it in the following extract : — 

" It is agreed among the Zoolus, that their for^there believed in 
the existence of an oveiTuling spirit, whom tbey called Villenangi 
[Umvelin^ngi] (literally the First Appearer), and who soon after 
created another heavenly bung of great power, called Euotukoolwaui, 
[Unkulunkulwana,] who once visited this earth, in order to publish 
the news {as tbey express it), as also to separate the sexes and colours 
among mankind. During the period he was below, two messages were 
sent to him from Villenangi, the first conveyed by a cameleon, an- 
nonncing that men were not to die ; the second, by a lizard, with a 
conteary decision. The lizard, having outran the slow-pacod cameleon, 
arrived first, and delivered bis message before the latter made bis ap- 
peaiSDce." fp. IIB.J 

In an earlier part of bis journal, after an interview with Udi- 
ngane, be says : — 

" But what was Qod, and God's word, and the nature of the in- 
■bTictiou I proposed, were subjects which be could not at all compre- 
hend." Cp. 31.^ 

^' N'geminli. — ITsithlanu has been living for many years among 
the Amabakea, and uses ngembili for the Zulu ngapambUi; the Ama- 
lala say ngakeminli. 
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UsiAlana ' 
XTmaotanda 



TTUndft 

Uvumandaba 

UdAlamini 

UAlomo 

TJLLiMlebe 

Ungwana 

Umaahvabadft 



XTbaba 

Ubabo-mkola 

XTloko 

Unkuliuikulwaiia 

Unkulunkula 

Unkuluukulu o ngembili 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



Izibongo EaJabo bonke TJdAlamim The aumamee of all of them are 
nohtutdebe nomtdmbulu. Udhlamini, TJhliadebe, and Um- 

timknlo.^ 

Upon further enquiiy it appeared that he did not mean Uiat all 
the Onkulunkula here mentioned were the heada of genefations in 
i-^ular retrogreBBiou, but that the laat six vere contomponuy, and 
descended from one &ther. I asked him to go still further back, but 
lie was unable : and added : — 



lApa td gdna kumtimkulu no- 
ngwana nomaahwabade noAIonio, i 
bona aba dabula izizwe, amakosi. 



We end with Umtimkulu and 
Ungwana and Umashwabade and 
Utblomo, becaose thmj were the 
chie& who divided the natioiiEk 

As he did not <^ bis own accord go book to the first unkulunkulu, 
I asked him to tell me what, when he was a bo^, be was told about 
the origiii of man. He said : — 



Ba a, ea. puma emanrinj, em- 
Alangeni, elwandAle. Si zwe ku 
tiwa, " Wa vela umuntu woku- 
k^ala owa puma eluAlangem. Wa 



They told ns that we ouno out 
of the water, from a bed of reeds, 
by the sea. We heard it said, 
"There appeared the first man, 
who came ont of a reed. He 



^ These three were great cfaieb, — amakou oAlanga, — who left 
their names as udbongo of their respet^ve tribes. 
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kmnlM smibele e miUIe, yn ti, 
**K»-nitu.** y«nt' &iu&bele," a 
tAo TJnkulimkula wunandulo,^ 
Ukgili. Ukjili kftmbe Unkula- 
nknln wokak^aU ow& pnma em- 
JUangeni, m als abonta, 

nmantn ivoknk^&la n Mwt 
Unknlimkala. Wa Tel& nom&n ; 
iwbanTe abantn ba vela emAlaoge- 
ni conva kwake, abanta bonke 
boidula Yena owokukgala e m- 
knla kambe, yena t, cala abantiL 
Si tabo tioa 'bantu, si ti, " Ba za- 
Iva ngnye yena a veU kakjala." 

Abantu bandnio a bi b' azi uku- 
calwa kwabo. Bavela emAlangeni 
i^e ; naye Unkulankalu v& Tela 

" Kipnini, Pluck, for Yika nL 

^ WamOndulo. — The most ancient UnkoIunkulD. 
Ba kona abantu bendulo aba- 1 Tbere are many anciente,bnt lie 
ningi, kepa e si ti owainandulo o whom we call owamandulo was 
n^punbili kwalabo beudulo. j before &I1 tbe other ancient!!. 



pcdsted to the growing com and 
said, " Pluok. That ia oorn." 
This was aaid by the most ancient 
Unkulunkiilu, TJkjilL** For U- 
kfili was the first Unkulunkuln 
who oame out of the bed of reeds, 
and begat men. 

The first man ia called Unkulu- 
nkulo. He came out with a wife ; 
and other meu came out of the 
bed of reeda after him, all Hke pri- 
mittre men. He the first was 
chief indeed, he who begat men. 
We say, " They were begotten by 
him who came out first," 

We do not know that the pri- 
mitive men were begotten. They 
came, as they were, out of the bed 



^ UkfpU, ikgili made into a proper n 



The-wise^one. 



Kn tshiwo amuntu ow azi ka< 
knlu ; ngaloko ke ngokuAlabanipH 
kwake a ku sa tahiwo nkpti ikgili, 
ae ku tiwa Ukgili. Ovokiikgala 
kn tiwa Uk^li, ngokuba wa kw e- 
sza konke. 



It meaDB a man of exceedii^ 
knowledge ; therefore on account 
of hia wisdom he is not merely 
called in general terms wise, but 
by the proper name, "The-wise- 
one" (or Oraftman). The first 
man is called XJk^ili because he 
made all things. 

Just as he is called Umdali, the breaker ofi^ because he is supposed to 
have been ibe instrumental agent by which all things were broken off 
or separated from the source or place of being ; and Umenxi, the 
maker, because he is supposed to have made all things, so the personal 
name Ukt\ili is appLed to him to denote the wisdom manifested in the 
act of creation. 
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tonttrtniKijitr. 



iij«. A ai ID btad, a zw» nje ngo- 
Alaaga. Si ti ke wa k^sla, 'wh 
milisa nm^ba, va milisa intaba 
ke, amanzi, amabele, okudAla, in- 
komo, nako konke. Kva puma 
konke nezinja nenkomo emanziiu. 
8i ti kw* eneiwa a jrena, lokn id to 
ei vela kwa se ku kona konke 
loko. 



UokuluDkulii wa pnma eluAla- 
ugetii e nom&ii ; u tiwa nomfiui 
Unkuluiikiilu bobobilL 



of reeds f^ and Unknlunkoln 
came ont as he waa We do not 
see him, and hear only oS Uthla* 
nga.^ So -we say he waa fint ; he 
made" the tartit, and tin moun- 
taina, the water, c«n, food, cattie, 
and every thing. All thtnga came 
out of the water, dogs and cattle. 
We aay they were made by him, 
for when we came into b^ng they 
were already all ia existence. 

Unkulunknlu came out of U- 
thlanga with a wife ; she, aa well 
as he, is called Uukuliinkiili). 



I asked him to truce bfick the female heads of generation, as he 
had already the male heads. He aaid : — ■ 



Owa ngi 2ala umame. 

Owa zala uroame umakulu, no- 
ma ukulu. 

Owa zala umakulu ukoko waini. 

Owa zoIa ukoko wami ukulu- 
kulu- 
Owa zala ukulukulu unkulu- 

nkulu, 



She who gave birth to me is 
umame. 

She who gave birth to umame 
is um^nlu or nknlu. 

She who gave birth to umakuln 
is tny ukoko. 

She who gave birth to my uko- 
ko is ukulukiilu. 

She who gave birth to nkuln- 
ktilu is onkulunkulu. 



^^ This notion appears to be fivquently intimated in the legends 
of the origin of man,— that not only TJnkulunkulu came out of the 
bed of reeda, but primitive men also (abontu bendnlo). Unkulunknlu 
simply came out first ; they followed with cattle, &e. The abantu 
benduio therefore were not his oflspring, but came out as they were 
&om the some place as Unknliinkulu. An old Ikf wsbi, in relating 
the legend, said that TJnkulunkulu was a great man ; he sat in a hole, 
somewhere near the TJmtehezi, a river in Zululand, appearing wHh his 
body only above the ground, and thus sitting moulded all things. By 
this we are to understand tliat the Amak^wabi's traditional centre 
from which they sprang is on the Umtaheri, 

^ By Vthlanga meaning apparently the place from which TJnku- 
lunkulu and all olher things cama 

*' Milisa, lit, caused to grow; but^^bumba, enta. QoOqIc 
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indoda noma owcaifiuaaa, . Whether it ia mui or woinan we 
ta, nakalunkulu naye no- say nnkuliukulu, botti of the fe- 
I male and of the mala. 

Thus, according to this native, the male and female heads of the 
fifth gunei^on backwards are called irnkuluakulu. Thus : — 



Hale : — 
Ubaba 

Ufaaba-mkula 
Ukoko 

Unkulonk d1 wana 
Unkulunkulu 



Fkmale: — 
Umame 

TJmakulu, or Ukulu 
Ukoko 
TTkulnkolu* 
Unkulunkulu 



I eaid to him, 
Te|>lied : — 

Okwetn Bodwa tina, ku & aba- 
S^naae nabakulu, si muke ke iu- 
tonzL Unkulunkulu wetu tina 
iMata n je lo e ei taadaia kuye 
ngeukomo zetu, si bonge, ei ti, 
" Baba I" Si ti, <■ DAhunini ! Hhar 
debe i*^ Mutimknlu ! Hlomo 1 



'Where now Is the first uukulunkulat" He 



All we know is this, the young 
and the old die,^' and the sbade^ 
departs. The Unkulunkulu of us 
black men is that one to whom we 
pray for our cattle, and wonihip, 
saying, " Father ! " We say, " U- 
dhlamini ! Uhhadebe ! UmutL- 
mkulu ! Uthlomo ! Iiet me ob- 



*^ I had nerer before met with a native who thus separated Uku- 
lukulu from Unkulnnkuln. It ia the reduplication of viulu which is 
never, so far as I know, nasalised ; and ia equivalent to unkuluuku- 
Iwana, the diminutive of unkulunkulu. Below we shall find another 
native making a similar distinction. But the majority of natives deny 
the correctness of this distinction, 

*i By this he means to say that Unkulunkulu no longer exists ; 
that he has died like all others, young aud old, 

•* IntuTwi, shada — This is, doubtless, a word formerly used for 
the spirit of man, just as among the Greeks, Romans, ica. And 
scarcely any thing can more clearly prove the degradation which has 
fidlen on the natives than their not uuderatandiug that isitunzi meant 
the ^irit, and not merely the shadow cast by the body ; for there now 
exiate among them the strange belief that the dead body oasts no sha- 
dow ; and when they say, " Isitunzi si muke," The shade has departed, 
they do not mean that the soul has left its tenement, but that the body 
baa ceased to cast a shadow. 

" He said Uhhadebe was an Ithlubi, that is, one of the tribe of 
the AmathluVi. Coo^lc 
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Yebo, ngi tole, nbou I ngi nga fi, i tein what I wish, Lord 1 Let me 
sgi pile, ngi hambe kade." Abo- not die, but live, aod walk long on 
ntn abculalft Ixt m bona eboBuku. the earth."** Old people aeebim at 
night in their dreftou^ 

I asked him if, when he was a bof in Zululand, the pe<^e ever 
aajd any thing about a heavenly lord. He replied : — 



Mina siAlann ngi 11,11/1 kona 
indaba jenkoai e pemlu, ngi teho 
ngemvula, ngi tsho ngemttandazo 
yetu uma si kcela immla. A ku 
k^ali na kutehaka ; na kwabeodu- 
lo imitondazo yokukcela imrula 
ya i kona. !Kepa Utshaka n fike 
wa d/ilulisa eyake imitandti^o. Wa 
mema abantu, umkandAlu omkuln, 
wa ba 'mnuiBuzana ; wa bnta inka- 
bi ezimnyama 
ezimnyama; wa 
Tuma ingoma, wa tandiua enkosini 
e peiulu ; wa ti kokoko bake, a ba 
kiilekele irnvnla enkosini pemlii. 
La na izulu. Ingoma : — 



lyawu; awn; oyeiye. 
Vhtvvma — 
I ya wo. 



X, TJsithlanu, for my part Bay 
there aaed to be something said 
about a heavenly lord, I mean a> 
r^ards rain, and our pnyen when 
we asked for rain. That did not 
b^in even with ITtahaka - even 
the primitive men used to pray for 
rain, Sut TTtehaka came, and 
made hi« prayen greater than 
those who preceded him. He 
summoned the people, & great as- 
scmbly, oonsisting of the chiefs of 
villages. He oollect«d black" 
oxen, and sheep and black rams ; 
and went to pray ; he sang a song 
and prayed to the lord of heaven ; 
and asked his forefathers to pray 
for rain to the lord of heaven. 
And it rained. This is the song i — 
One Part— 

lyawn; awn; oyeiye. 
Second Part, or Seapotue — 

I ya wo.** 

•* Compare this with the account given p. 84, which it entirely 
corroborates; the Unkulunkulu of each tribe is Uie object of that 
tribe's veneration and worship. It may be as well also to note that, 
according to Burton, the Dahomana salute their king by crying, 
"Orand&ther, giand&tber." 

*° Black cattle are chosen because they wish black clouds, which 
usually pour down much rain, to covef the heavena 

** This song oonaists of musical sounds merely, bat imperfboUy 
represented by ue aboro, without any meanings 
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Loo 'nokomo ewnuimD; a 
bataon 'udawo ujre. VkiiAliiuwa 
kwsBo kn be kn tatws imiutaha 
yunsntombamuL, i binnre fttnft- 
Inngn Biiuikala ezinkolweui ; zi 
Uuure, zi tutire ngabantu &ba- 
nje «buiciii]rMie, a tutelire en- 
dUanknln, emidAlini sezalukazi, 
ixp^ ka nga yi 'kuja 'mantu. Ku 
]r& 'knze ka pume indoda enkulue 
b' i zi AlinzH nomautu o be m ba- 
nbela lap' a a Alincako ; a zi Ala- 
ilele kosasa, zi p«kwe ; zi pekwe 
ke 'odawo nje ngetubiat mniofd- 
U mnk' ilaoga, a y opnle ngnrate- 
be^ a a biza umpakati, a td, a u 
kapoke ompakatL TTkokupuka 
noipakati u fike a pelele, i sa Aled 
i Bga dAUwa 'mnntu ; ba pelele 
b' aAlake ngezibaya ukuAlala ; ba 
i nikwe kuAle inyama esandAleDi, 
ba i nikwe, be i pata, ba nga i yisi 
emlonyeiu, ba ae ba pelelo bonke, 
ba i yiae bonke kanye emlonyent 



Loku be k^la ba i fababela in- 
goma be nga ka i dAIi, ba vuma ke 
kaknlu, ba vuma, kwa duma panfiL 
Ba y amiikela ke emra kwoku- 
hhuba, ba i yiie kanye emlonyenL 



Tbese cattle are the cattle of 
Umzimu f' they are collected into 
one place. When they are killed, 
the chief men gird themselvea 
with the girdles of young girle; 
they are skinned and carried by 
other young persons and put in 
the chief village, in the huts of the 
old women, where no one enters. 
In the mcvuing the great man who 
skinned them, and the man who 
helped him, go out, and divide 
them ; and they are boiled together 
in many pots. When the sun is 
declining, they take them out and 
place them on feeding-mats, and 
tell the great men to come up. 
All the great men come ap, the 
flesh not being tooched by any 
one ; all the people are made to sit 
down by their villages ; they have 
the meat piit in an orderly manner 
in their hands ; they hold it with- 
out carrying it to their mouths, 
until all are given, and all carry it 
to their mouths at the same time. 

They b^n by singii^ the 
song be&re they eat ; thc^ sing it 
very loud, and the ground resonnda 
with the noise of their feet. They 
take the meat after singing, and 
carry it all together to their 
mouths. If one has taken a long 



•' Eeomzimv. The cattle of TTmzimu, that is, of the Itongo — 
especially dedicated to the Itongo. Captain Burton mentions a word 
very much like this, as being used for Ancestral Ghosts, — Muzimos, — 
among the people to the South-east of Dahome. fOp. ait. VoL II., 
p. 20.; 
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Wfi ti ow epuze nku i kf ed&, wa i 
beka panai ; wa ngeza wa hhubo, 
ukuba i pele endouyenL 



Hum in eating the meat, lie putt it 
(ID the grouiid, and aings ■g>u>t 
when he has swallowed what ia in 
his mouth. 



During the conversation he remarked : — 

You white m 



Nina Hwlungn na sala kwelikn- 1 You white men remained behind 
lu itongo letu. I with our great Itongo.** 

I asked what he meant by "Itongo" her& tJmpenguIa an- 
swered: — 



I^^ e teho itongo, ka kuluroi 
ngomuntn o filejo wa buya wa 
vukaj u kuluma ngeeanda selizwe 



When he says Itongo, bs is not 
qteaking of a man who has died 
and riinn again ; he is speakii^ trf 
the np-bearer of the earth,** whidi 



** Compare p. 80, 
Lapa ai ti, " Na saltu" Fvitifuti 
ku t^iwo njalu abamnyaua ; lapa 
be bona abalangu ba kqtdeh. bona 
uku/ilakanipa, ba ti ke bona, ba 
sala etongweni elikulu ; tina a si 
Alalanga, aa puma, aa hamba si 
nge naluto, Tina ai ti, ekwenzi- 
weni kwetu nani, nina na iUah, na 
k^ela ukuAlakanipa ; tina aa pu- 
ma ngokungati si ya 'kn ku tola 
lapa aa ya kontL 



Here we say, " You remained." 
Black men frequently aay this; 
when they see white men peifect 
in wisdom, they aay they remained 
with the great Itongo, but we did 
not remain, but came out and 
went away without any thing. 
We aay, at our creation leather 
with you, you remaiiied behind 
and perfected wisdom ; we went 
out as thougli we should find it 
where we were going. 
•■ Iianda tdistoe. — Ttartda ia breadth which aupporta something 
upon it. Thus a table, bed, or »□& may be called an ieanda. But 
here it means not only breadth supporting ; but the power wndemeath, 
from which the support comes. The following was given as an expla- 
nation : — 



laanda selizwe ku tiwa inkoai, 
ngokuba a ku ko lapo i nge ko ; 
y ande nczwe lonke ; ngaloko ke 
kn tshiwo ku tiwa isa^a seiwe. 
Njengaloku zi kona izandaeziniugi 
zamabele ; amabele a ya bekwa 
peiu kwesanda, ukuze amabele a 
cga boli ugokuAlala panai, a Alale 



The up-bearer of the earth ia 
said to be the Lord, for there ia no 
place where he ia not ; he ia every 
where ; he is therefore called the 
up-bearer of the earth. Jnst as 
there are many up-bearen of com ; 
the com is put upon the up-bearer 
that it may not rot by lying on 
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e^ emJM ftfasntn nsnkoma Ij»- 
adA nmAlabd e n hunba ngavo ; 
iauidk aomAlaha e ei hMnb« ngMO 
e ng» si age bo luna n i^ ko^ e si 

kooa DgBSCk 

He kIso related tbe following c 

ladaba jtAa jendtilo. KwR ke 
kw» ti kw* eAla izinto ezulwiai 
peznlo. Yebo ; sft bonwa enziuifd 
kffomnzi enkoeiai, kungwana ; 
into zi ngK a mila uboya, zin/tle, 



mipports men and nttle. The 
ap-bearer ia tlie earth bj which 
we lire ; &tid there is the np-bearer 
<rf the earth bj which we Uve, lud 
without which we could not be, 
and by which we are. 

iouB tradition : — ■ 

One of onr old traditiona. It 
happened that some things came 
down from heaven. Yea ; they 
were seen at the lower part of the 
chief Ungwana's village ; they 
were as it were corered with hair ; 
they were beautiful, and had the 



peznln. If^galoko ke nend^u futd 
jabantn y enielwa isanda aezinti, 
nknzB upauUa In Alale pezu kwesa- 
nda, ai poawe ukuze ai nga wi. 



Inkofli ke kn tnhiwo njalo ngayo 
ukuti i iaanda sezwe, ngoknba izwe 
li paswai yo. 

E tiiho na Bala kweUt<mgo eli- 
kulu, a knluma ngenkoai ; ngokn- 
ba kwabantu abamnyama lapa be 
ti, " Umnntu u bhekwe itongo," a 
ba taho ukuti lelo 'tongo umuntu 
otile ; ngaloko leli 'gama lokuti 
itongo a li kalumi ngofileyo yedwa. 
8i ya bona innAloko ezimbili, ngo- 
kuba afaadala ba tsho ukuti, " Iii 
kona itongo elikulu." Futi manje 
Bi y' ezwa fiitifuti ngale iukosi e si 
tahelwa ngaya Abamnyama ba 
ya taho ba ti, " Tongo elikalu lika- 
baba I " Omnnye a blue ngokntt, 
" U taho idAlozi naf A ti, " Kga. 
Ngi tsho itongo eli pezidu." 14ga- 
loko ke itongo 1' enziwa uk^bo 
olnktiln. 



the ground, but lie on a high place. 
For the same reason the nati ve but 
also has made for it an up-bearer 
of rods, that the roof may reat 
upon it, and be held up and not 
£ilL 

In like manner, then, it is said 
tbe Lord is tbe np-bearer of tbe 
world, for the world is upheld by 
him. 

When he says you remained 
with the great Itongo, he means 
the Lord ; for among black men, 
when tbey say, " The Itongo looks 
OQ a man," they do not mean that 
tbe Itongo is a certain man ; for 
the word Itongo ia not used of a 
dead man only. We see it has 
two meanings, for the ancients 
said, " There is a great ItoDgo." 
And now we continually bear 
about that Lord which ia mention- 
ed to us. Black men say, " Great 
Itongo of my &thci' I " And an- 
other asks, " Do Tou mean the an* 
ceatral spirit f He replies, " No, 
I mean the great Itongo which is 
in heaven." Bo then the Itongo 
is mode a great person. Ci(.^(.>qIc 
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a 'meJAo a ngft ti nmuatu, ri mili- 
«e kwonranta Kwa tiwK, " In- 
IwMie, a zi bulawe." £wa tim 
u zlmbili. Za bnlatra. Izire la 
& ke ; iukosi y" emuka nomc^a, 
Bgokuba ku bnlewe leso 'silo ; ne- 
onilAlu z* emnfea. S' eswa ke wa 
fika UgodoDgwana kajobe. 



eyea and form of a man. It wm 
said, " The; we wild beasta ; let 
them be killed." There ira« two. 
They were killed. The whole 
oouutiy died ; the chief was oar- 
ri'ed away by the wind, becanae 
those animals were killed ; and &e 
houses were carried away. Ajid 
we hear that there then began to 
reigo Ugodongwana, the son of 
Ujobe. 



TToopAKA and Umyon!, two Amalnim, came to see me. I asked them 
to give me the munee of the heads of generations on the female ude. 
They agreed in the nmn, but ITmycni made Unkulunkulu the head 
of the fifth geneistton backwards, and TTgo&na of the fouii^ ; Tlm- 
yeni inserting TJkulukulu as the fonrth, like Usithlanu (see p. 91). I 
then asked them to give me the heads on the male side, in like man- 
ner. The result was as under : — 



ITbaU 


Umarae 


Ubaba-mkulu 


Ukulu 


Ukoko 


Ukoko 


tTnkulunkulwana 


Ukulukulu 


Unkulunkulu 


Unkulunkulu 



I asked Ugo&na what they said about the Unkulunkulu of all 
men. He said they kaew nothing about htm. They said he came out 
of a reed. He oould not tell me any thing about that Unkulunkulu, 
ana any body else, for no one knew. All he could tell me waa about 
his own Unkulnokulu, tot stud he, pointing to two otli^^ " He has 
his ; and he his ; and I mine." 



Owa dabuka Umdanga (Umda- 
ka) wa sala Umsondo ; Umsondo 
wa zala UAlanguza ; UAlangnza 
wa zala Ujamo, owa zala miniL 



Umdanga, who first broke o^ 
begat Unuondo; Umsondo he^ 
Uthlanguza ; Uthlangtua b^at 
Ujamo, who begat m& 
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I R8k«d them vhftt they mwnt 1^ " Owft dabuka," Who first 
broke oS. TJmyeni replied, " Eufiae," fVom hu &thcr. And Ugo- 
bam, after a moment's thought, gare hia name, " KudAtadAla," From 
Udhladhla, the great ancestor of their house, who has giyen them 
thor muname; 



Two Amabakca, an old and TOimg man, gave me the heads of gene- 
rations DM given above, p. 86. 

" But," I said, " is there not another word, Ukululnilu or TJuku- 
lankata t " 

Thej said, " He is further back (ngemhili) ; " and went on to aaj 
tiftt all vho were heads of geoeiations anterior to the okoko were 
called Ukulokulu, till they came to TJmaondwo,™ 



owa Tela kuk^ala, u lona nloAla- 
sga Iwabanta ; a lona olwa dala 
abanta, ba dabnke kulo, ola Um- 
wndwo owa dabnka wa dabula 
abantn, umdali, mnd^ welive. 



who came out fint; he is the 
uthlanga of men ; he is that uthlo- 
Dga who broke off men, they 
having been broken off from him. 
The uthlanga is Vmsoudwo, who 
broke oS, and then broke off men, 
tha nmdali, the umdali of the 
earth," 



I asked them what t^ey said about the Oknlukulu. Th«; re- 



plied;— 

Aba ngembili kwokoko ba oku- 
Inkulu bokoko njalonjalo, ba la ba 
yoGka kumsondwo, owa vela ku- 
kjala, umdali welive. 



They who are anterior to the 
okoko are the oknlukulu of the 
okoko in coutiuuoua retrogresaioD, 
till they reach Umsondwo, who 
first appeared, the umdali of the 
earth. 



™ Or, Unsondo, see p. 13. 

T' UtndaU is the same as Umdabuli, from ukudala, the same as 
vkudabuia. The creator, in the ienae understood by the natives. 
(See Kote 3, p. 1.) 

V 
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I ukod whftt ihey iii«ant by UthUngs, They aamwend : — 

tlAlaDga luuttntu ontdala owa t TTthlaDgH ia on old man vbo 
dola iakd. sonke nenkomo, nezi- 1 made all tbinga, botli cftttle md 
nto, De yonke impa&liL things, and i^ kinds of property. 



UuDUMO, an cAd. diad, one -of Ukukulela's people, an Tktua, being 
-nuwilling or unable to give me any account of the traditions of the 
people, I asked him to gixe me the names of the heads of generaUons 
bftckwardt. He gave them thus : — 



Owa ngj lala Upot8kiy»na, uba- 
ba ; owa zala Upotshiyaua, Umzar 
bani, tibaba - mkuin ; ova zala 
Umzabani, U/ilomo, uyiae kababa- 
nikulu ; owa sala UAlomo, Uusele, 
nkoko ; owa zala Unscle, Usivu- 
iiga, ukoko kababa^nkulu ; owa 
zala UsivuDga, TTlasibaliikulu. U- 
lusibalukulu 'wa zalwa UdAlamini, 
ukulukulu owa dabula izizwe. 
Wa ilka wa dabula UbiAIo, inkosi ; 
v' elekela Ukukiilela nomnghaga. 



He who begat me is Upotshiyv 
na, my &ther ; he who b^at 
UpotBhiyana is Umiabani, my 
grandfather ; he who bc^ptt Umza- 
bani is Uthlomo, the fiither of my 
grandfiitber ; he who begat Uthlo- 
mo is TJnaele, my nkoko ; he who 
b€^t TJosele is UsiTuiiga, the 
ukoko of my grand&ther ; he who 
begat Utdmnga is UluBibalukuIu. 
triusibolukala was begotten by 
Udhlamini, the nkulukulu who 
broke off the nations. When ho 
came he broke off ITbithla, tibe 
chief; and afterwanls Ukoknlela 
and Umaghaga. 
I asked him if thei'e was not an Unkulunkulo. He replied, 

" Uokulunkulu and Ukulukulu ia one." 

I again asked him who was the 6T9t man. He aDBwered : — 
UdAlamini n yena owa dabnka | Udhlamini is he who broke off 

kukgala, wa lala Ulusihalukulu, first ; he begat Ulusibalukuln, who 

owa zala Usivunga. i be^t Usivanga. 

I again asked him still more pointedly, referring to their tradition 
of' the osigin of man. ' He replied : — 
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UdAl&mim ibixo lovokukijala, e I TTdUamlni is the n&me of tbo 
si ti Ukulokulii. first man, whom we call Ukulu- 

I kuln." 

laaked, " Wa dabuka pi } " Where did he ln«ak off t He said : 

Eu tiwa UdAlamini lowo wa da- 1 It is said that TTdhlamiai broke 

buka entabeni, engome, iiddabuko I off &om ihe monnt«iii Ingome, the 

acta. I plaoe of the origin" of our tribe. 

I asked him what were the nations he broke off (izizwe owa u. 
dabuta). He mentioned several, but I did not succeed in writiiig the 
names j but among them were those of whidi Uknkulela, Uiaidoi, 
and tJfixlo an chie& The isibongo or Bomame of these chiefo la 
Udhlamini, be b^ng their common ancestor. 



I OTKBSKABO Uthlangabeza, one of Ukukulela's peo|4e, talking with 
oome of the men of tiie village. He said Unkulunkula and Ukulu- 
knln is one ; and T7mTeliDj«ngi and Unkulunkulu is one ; th&t all 
things came ont of a mouutaiit in the north ; and that Uthlabati'^ 
is the name of that Unkulunkula owa d&bnka eluAlangeni, — who 
broke off from TJthlanga. 



" Here we hare a native distinctly stating that the founder of 
his tribe was the first nian, — that is, he confounds the first Unkulu- 
nkulu with the founder of his own tribe, who, he asserts was the 
creator of all things, in. the native sense of creation. Let the reader 
consider how easy it ia entirely to mistake the meaning nf such state- 
ment& And how unnuBtakeably it proves that the natives believe 
tjiat the Unkulunkulu of all men was himself a man. 



">* Comp. Umdabuko, p 50, Note 9 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
Puge 4, Note 11. 

There Is aa iotereBting vereioa of this legend given by Casalis as 
existing amoug the Basutoa : — 

" ' The Lord,' they aay, ' in ages gone by, sent this message to 
men : Oh, men, you wUl (lie, but you will rise agaJB. The meaaenger 
of the Lord waa tardy In the perfomia&oe of bis miaidoii, and a wicked 
being hastened to precede him, and proclaimed to men : The Lord 
saith, Yon wiU die, and you will die for ever. When the true mn- 
senger arrived, they would not listen to him, but replied, The firet 
word is the first, the second is nothing.' In the legend the first mes- 
senger of the Lord is designated by tlie name of the Grey Lizard, and 
the other who supplanted him, by that of the Chameleon." fTfit 
£asuto*, p. 242. _) 

The word here rendered by Caaalis " Lord " ia no doubt Morimo, 
the meaning of which see in the article on Utiluxi. 

Arbousset again gives another version " as current in South 
Africa," and which connects in a curious way the Hottentot legend 
with ihat of the natives of these ptirta : — 

*' The Lord (Martna) sent in the former times a grey lizard with 

his message to the world, <Uen die they vriU be restored to life 

again.' The chameleon set out from his chief^ and, arriviug in haste, 

he said, ' Men die they die for ever.' Then the grey lizard came 

and cried, 'The Lord baa spoken, saying. Men die they shall lire 

again.' But men answered him, ' The first word is the first ; that 
whidi is aft«r ia nothing.' " (Op. eit, p. 343.^ 

Campbell gives the following legend of the cause of death on the 
authority of a Maahow native :— 

" Matoome waa the first man, and had a younger brother of the 
same name, and a siater whose name was JStlatoomyan. She wss the 
first who came out Irom the hole, and had orders resjfecting the cattle, 
and was appointed to superintend them ; but her brother Matoome 
came ont^ and without leave went and led the cattle round the end of 
a mountain, which so enraged his sister, who possessed medicine for 
the preservation of life and health, that ahe returned to the hole, car- 
rying with her the precious medicine ; in consequence of which dis- 
eases and deatb came into the world, and prevail in it to this day." 
fOp. at. Vol. I., p. 306.^ 

Page 65, Note S7. 

The following extract from the Sii'e de Joinville's SauU Louia, 
King of France, is added as an interesting illustration of the existence 
of a custom similar to that of making the Ldvivane : — 

" He related to as yet another great marvel WhUe he wu ia 
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Qitar camp a knight of mnch means died, and tbey dug for him a 
lw««d and deep trench in the earth ; tmd thej seated him, very nohly 
kttired, on a chair, aud placed by hia side the beut hot-se and the best 
sergeant he had, both tdive^ The sei'geant, before be was placed in 
tlie grave with hia lord, went round to the King of the Cooians, and 
the other men of qnality , and while he was tdking leave of them they 
threw into his Bcaif a \axgo quantity of silver and gold, and said to 
Itim, ' When I come to the other world thou ahalt return to me what 
I now entrust to thee.' And he replied, ' I will gladly do so.' 

" The great £ing of the Gomans confided to him a letter address- 
ed to tbeir first king, in which he informed him diat this worthy man 
had led a good life aud had served him Suthfully, and b^ged him to 
rewaid him for his serricea. When thii was done they placed him in 
the grave with hia lord and the horse, both alive ; then they threw 
over the trench boards closely fitted together, aud the whole fUTny ran 
to pick up atones and earth, so that before they slept they had erected 
a great mound over it, in remembrance of those who were interred." 



Thk following letter is republished from the ^''alal Courier to 
establbh the &ct that Ukulukulu is only a dialectic pronunciation of 

TTnWiitnnlniln ; — 



To the Editor. 



Sib, — You have thought the 
discussion of the meaning of 
Uuknlnukulu worth a place in the 
Courier. Will yon grant me space 
for a few more remarks 1 

I have, for some years, been 
perfectly satisfied with the accu- 
racy of my views on this subject. 
Yet I have not discontinued my 
researches. Every frosh objection, 
and even every old objection re- 
peated by a new objector, has led 
to new investigations ; and every 
&esh investigation has led to a 
confirmation of my previous views, 
whilst it has at the same time ex- 
tended them and made them more 
dear. This has been the case with 
A. K's objection, that I have con- 
fbuuded Unknlunkalu, the nasal- 
ized form, with Ukulukulu, the 
nnnasalized word. 

I have for a long time been 
aware of the use of the two words 
among the natives ; and although 
I copied withont comment Dr. 



Bleek's remark ; — " perhaps the 
nnnasalized form is at present 
more usual in the signification of 
a great-great-grandfather, or the 
first ancestor of a family or tribe ;" 
— thinking he had authority for 
such a statement ; it did not tally 
with u)y own experience, my im- 
pression being veiy decided, that 
the nasalized form is by iar the 
most common, I having very sel- 
dom heard the unnaRalized word 
used by natives. The reason of 
this is now obviouB. My investi- 
gations have been conducted for 
the most port among the Ama- 
zuln : whilst the nnnasalized form, 
XTkulukiilu, is a tribal pronuncia- 
tion. So &r as I at present know, 
it is pronounced thus especially by 
the Amalftia; but probably it is 
also in use among other tribes. 
The Araazulu, the Amakzosa, and 
the Amaknza use the nasalized 
form, UnknlunkuliL 
It will periiaps help others to a 
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clear imderstAndiDg of this matter, 
if I just detail some oouveraation 
on Uie subject with two aeta of 
nadres on two difiereot occasions, 
since mj last letter to the Cowrier. 

There were three man working 
together. The eldest, Ung^eto, 
some time ago gave me Duma- 
kade as the name of the XJnkulu- 
nkulu of his house. This woid 
Dumakade is his ieibongo, and 
all members of bis house can be 
addressed by it. I addressed him 
1^ the name, " Dumakade !" The 
other two smiled at mj knowing 
his isibongo ; aiid he, laughing, 
said — " I told you that name a 
year ago, and you remember it 
now." — I said — "Yes; you told 
me Dumakade was the name of 
the TJnkulunkulu of your house." 
— He said — " Yes." 

I turned to another, and said— 
" ITsibamu, what is the name of 
yours t" — He replied, without a 
moment's hesitation — " Ubaleni." 

I turned to Utombo, and asked 
— " And of joure ? " He answer- 
ed — " Ukwele." 

Another native here joined us, 
and I asked him — " Ulwati, what 
is the name of the Unktilunkulu 
of your house I " — He said — 
" Does he ask our isibongo ) " — I 
relied — " I said nothing of isi- 
b<mga I asked the name of your 
Unkulonkulu."^ — -He answered — - 
" Uzimande." 

At a short distance there was a 
fifth man, Ugovano, working. X 
had asked him a few weeks ago if 
he knew anything of Unkulnnku- 
lu ; and he gave me tlie oommoa 
version of the tradition of the 
origin of man. I wuit to him ; 
and he, having overheard us, said 
— " 0, you were asking of that I 
I thought yon were asking me 
about the Uokulunkulu wa^ntu 
bonke (the Unkuluukulu of all 
men)." — I said — " Yes, I was, 



when I asked you a short time 
since. But are there not many 
Onkulunkulu T — He said—" Yea, 
Ours is Umdaka." 

Thus in the spaoe of half an 
hour I have the names of five dif- 
ferent Onkulunkulu given to me. 
And be it remembered that these 
Onkulunkulu are the objects c^ 
womhip in their respective houses. 

I observed, on another occasion, 
Umpengula, a native Christian, 
standing by the aide of three hea> 
then natives. Their names are 
TJdingeti,Ubulawa, and XTmkontoL 
They are all probably more than 
sixty yeara old. I called Ump»> 
ngula and said — " They sny I have 
confounded Unkuluukulu witli 
TJkulukulu. What do you sayl " 

He replied — " What do they 
mean I Why, it is one word. The 
Amaxulu say TJnkulunkulu ; the 
Amalala say TJkulukulu." 

I said — " I know. But what I 
want to ask is, whether you re- 
member when Ukoto came, and I 
asked faim about Unkulimkulu I" 

He 8wd— "Yes. I remember 
quite well," 

" He told me that ^eir Unka- 
lunkulu was Usencangakona." 

" Yes." 

" Do you remember my asking 
him whether he did not mean. 
Ukulukutu, and his answering, 
' We (viz., Amaziilu) say TJnkulu- 
nkulu. But it is all one 1 ' " 

He said — " Yes. I remember," 

" And you agree with him ! " 

" Certainly." 

I said — " Let as call UdingeEi, 
and hear what he wilt say. Do 
you ask him, and I will be silent^ 
Ask him what the heads of gene- 
rations are called." 



Umpengula put his queetion 
thus — "What is the name of 
your Ukulukulu (Uie unoasalixed 
form) I " 
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I wu vexed with this, 
1 had not irisfaect uiy thing to be 
Bo^eeted; and eaid — "No; uk 
him thTis, What is the father of 
joor &ther called, and so on back- 
wanU." 

He began — " He vho begat 
nbaba is ababa-mknla, or ukulu ; 
he who begat nbaba-mknln is nko- 
ko ; he who b^at ukoko is unka- 
lanknliL" Tbiia using the nasal- 
ised form, though the nnnasaliced 
word had been su^eeted. An 
t ap t run enlutn eruei* this I 

We then went to TTbulawa and 
Umkonto, who were still aittiiig 
oD the grass at a distanock ' They 
gBTe the heads c^ geseratioos in 
the BKRie way as Udiugen, vis., 
Ubaba, TJkuln, Ukoko, Unknlu- 
nkulu '. each using Uie nasalised 

I asked them what the Amalala 
called the head of tlie fourth gene- 
ntionbackt 

They thought for a little while, 
and Ubulawa answered — " Ukulu- 
kulu." 

I said — "Then Unknlnnkula 
and Ukulnlnilu is one." 

They replied— "Yes. The A- 
mainlu any Unkulunkalu j the 
Amalala Uknlukulu." 

I asked — " Are you Amarulu f 



They replied — ""So; we are 
Amakusa." 

I continued — " Well, yon speak 
uf one Unkulunknlu of all men. 
What was his name t " 

They replied — " We do not 
know him. We know nothing 
about him." 

I 8sid — " I mean him who fireC 
came out of the bed of reeds, and 
brought out all things." 

They replied they knew nothing 
about him. 

We are sot to understand this 
answer absolutely. Had I wished 
it, I could have got each of them 
to relate a version of the tradition. 

I said — " But some of the 
Ookuluskulu have names 1 " 

They replied — " Yes." 

I asked—" What is the name of 
yours, Ubulawa)" 

" Umpungulo." 

" And of yours, Udlngezi I" 

" TJjikitehL" 

" AJnd of yours, Umkonto I " 

" Usoni." 

" Hoa the ITnkulunkulu of the 
Amakuia tribe a name t " 

"Yes; Uthlomo." 

And Udingezi added, without 
my asking — " Udhlamini is the 
name of him who divided the 



n '^g have ntetwith this saying frequently in the previous pages. 
It has been understood to moan that Vnkulunhdu eretUed the nationt^ 
But it has no such meaning, and does not oven allude to creation at 
all, as will be clear from the following explanation of the words : — 



Ukudabula izizwe i h^ ukwa- 
Uukanisa indAlu etile netile, a 
hamba ngokwaAlukana, zi abuselcL 
Ukudabuka ke loku ; ngi>kuba a 
li na yi 'knbuyela emnva, se zi ya 
pamlsli njalo. 



Njengaloka ku tiwa ka kona 
ukudabuka kwegode mAla TTdinga- 
ue 'aAIukana nompende. Kwa 



To divide (or break off) the 
nations is this, to sqwrate house 
from house, that they may go ia 
different directions, and have their 
own government. This, then, is 
division ; for titej will never again 
return to their first position, but 
separate fnrther and further from 
each other. 

For instance, it b said there 
was a division of the rope when 
ITdingaiie separated frtim Umpa- 
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From these oonveraationa -we 
coQclnde that there are many who 
ore called Unkuluukulu : — 

1. Great-great-grandfathers, of 
whom eight ore here named. 

2. Tlie heads of tiibes, of whom 
one is named. 

3. The dividwa of tribw, of 
whom one is named. 

4. The Unkulunkula of at] 
men, whose name is unknowo. 

This last I have bemi aoctistomed 
to call, for the sake of distinction, 
Uiihulunkulu the First, and the 
others. Secondary Oukuluuknlu. 
Dr. Sleek feels the need of a. dis- 
tinctive epithet, and says, the 
UnkuIunkuluparftKCeMemce.'" We 
find a native making the diatinc- 
tion of his own accord, by saying 
the Uiikulnakuluo/oAmcK. We 
have also the separate testimony 
of several natives that Ukulukulu 
ia all one with Unkulunkulu, and 



that the former is a trihal pronan* 
mation. 

I think, Sir, that entirely inde- 
pendently of other materials in 
my possession, the position is fully 
established by what I have here 
written, that TTnknlnnkulu is, 
both on critical and nligiona 
grounds, an utteriy unfit word 
with which to translate Ood. The 
error of supposing it to be, ap- 
pesra to me to have ariseo front 
the fact that lihe natives ascribe in 
some sort the divine act of Crea' 
tion to the first man. But I think 
I shall be able, at a future time-, to 
show thot their notions of creatioii 
are so widely opposed to oun, thU 
most of the words they use to ex- 
press it are unfit to be used forl^e 
purpose by the missionaiy, imply- 
ing as Uiey do a theory of creatioii 
utt«rly inadmissibte in Christian 
theology, which is founded on the 
Word of God. H. G, 



tiwo, " Umpande u dabukile ku- 
diiigane, u se zihambela yedwa ; 
nodingane u se yedwa." Nako 
ukudabuka 



Ukndabitka kwezizwc kukgala 
ukuba inkosi yoAlanga y aAIuka- 
nise cziudAliui zayo eziningi, i ti, 
"Bani, yaka ekwtini, u piimc lapa, 
u zimele." Na komunye, ki:bo 
bonke i teho ujnia 



I loko ke ukudabula ieizwe ; se 
be iiazwe labo aba kitehiwe uemizL 
Njeugaloku Umahhaule u dabuke 
etubo, nonjan, nomunyu, nonga- 
ngezwa Bonke labo ba puma 
kuziAlauAlo, inkoai yabo enkulu. 



"" Uuthlann calla him 
ancient Unkulunkulu, see p. 



nda It wse said, " Umpandehaa 
broken ofi' from Udingane, and 
goes by himself; and Udingane 
too is by himself." That is to 
divide or break off. 

The dividing (or breaking off) 
of the nations at fint is this, that 
a primitive chief should make a 
diviaion in his many houses, say- 
ing, " So-and-ao, live in such a 
place. Depart from this place, 
and go and reign for yourself" 
He says the same to another, and 
to all his children. 

This then, is to divide (or1>reak 
off) the nations. And those be- 
come nations who are taken out 
together with their villsgea, For 
example, Umahhaule broke off 
from the Abambo, and Unjan also, 
and Umunyu, and Ungangezw& 
All these came from Uzithlanthio, 
their great chief. 
Unkxtlunkulu w&mandulo," The most 
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ITrtKXO, tlM wOTd adopted kr Ood 
lij Uie emAj miaraonaries among 
tlie Kfeoon or Frontier Eafiri, vas 
not a Tnod kuovn to die natiTes of 
Uieee puts, bnt wm mtrodnoed b^ 
ntiasitHisnes and othera. And it 
is genttrallj supposed that the 
vord does not proptirif belmig to 
tlte Kaxtsa or »aj other of the 
allitdrative dialects spoken iu Soutii 
Afiica ; ' bnt has been dortred 
from the Hottentots. The word 
UtikfDO has the nearest resem- 
blance to the Tilcicwoaof the Ca:pe 
Hottentot dialect 

We eannot donbt that this ia 
the word which Kolb means to 
«xpnM as the Hottentot name for 
Ood.* Ha^ng dedared his nn- 
doabting conviction that the Hot- 
tentota generallf "believe iu a 
supreme Being, tjie Creator of 
heaven and earth, and of every 
thing in tliem ; the arbiter of the 
world, through whose omnipoteaoe 



all things tire and move and have 
their being. And tltat he is en- 
dowed with unsearchable attributes 
and perfeotions," he goea on to 
say : — " The Hottentots call him 
Qonnja Gounja or Oounja Tioquoa; 
that ia, the Ood of all gode ; and 
say he is a good man, who does 
nobody any htirt ; and from whom 
none need be apprehensive of any ; 
and that he dwells far above the 

If the investigationB of Mofi&t, 
Appleyard, Cssalia, and others are 
correct, Kolb very mach HXagge- 
rated the Hottentot notion re- 
specting Ood, and substituted in- 
stead of what they really believed, 
tiie belief of a Christian man. 
Nothing is more easy than to en- 
qiiire of Heathen savages ttie cha- 
ntcter of their creed, and during 
the convemation to impart to them 
great tmtha and ideas which they 
never heard before, and presently 



1 Bteek. Comparative Qiammar, p. 93, sec. S97.— Moffiik Mis- 
uoDBiy Labours, pp. 257, 2£8. — Appleyard. Kafir Qnuoraar, p. 13. 

■ The Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, Ac. Written 
ori^nally in Hl^ German. By Peter Kotben, A.M. Done into 
English from the orimnal, by Mr. Medley. Kolb'a Work waa pub- 
lished in German, Fotio, 1739. I quote from tho translation by 
Medley, 2 Vols. 8vo., published 1731. 

> Id., Vol L, p. 93. 
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to have these come back agfdn ae 
Articles of their own original &it;Ii, 
when in reality they are but the 
echoes of one's own thoughts. 
But even here in Kolb's statement 
we have the idea, more clearly and 
diatinctly enundated by after in- 
vestigators, that great, and mighty 
and good, as, according to him, the 
Hottentots might have regarded 
their Tikarwoa, they believed that 
he was but " a good man." 

And further on Kolb tells us 
they alao " worship an evil deity 
whom they look uj>on as the father 
of mischief, and source of all 
]>lagneB. They call him Touqnoa ; 
and say he is a little, crabbed, in- 
ferior oaptdn, whose malice agtuust 
the Hottentots will aeldoni let him 
redt ; and who never did, nor has 
it in his natore to do, any good to 
any body. They worship him 
therefore, say Uiey, in oi-det to 
sweeten him and to avert his 
malioe."* 

The two words — Ticquoa and 
Touquoa — here given for a good 
and evil duty, are remarkably 
alike ; and it is not improbable 
that Kolb mistook two words, 
identical in meaning, and applied 
to one iniaginary being, for the 
name of two beings, a good and 
e^-il one. If not, then we must 
suppose that since the time of 
Kolb a great corruption has taken 

* Id., p. 104. 

' Comparative Grammar, p. 92. 



place in the original creed of the 
Hottentots, and that the good and 
evil, which were formerly kept 
distinct and referred to different 
agents, have become confused, and 
are indiscriminately ascribed t« 
on^ being. 

ObsM-viug that Dr. Bleek speaks 
of Tikxwoa as being one with 
" Kolb's Tikqaoa or touquoa," I 
supposed be might have more 
ample reason for thinkiug theta 
identical than I h^' His rea- 
sons, however, ai-e simply philolo- 
gical I quote from bis letter on 
the subject : — " By ideutifyii^ 
this Toukquoa with Tikqnoa, the 
name for Ood found in the voca- 
bulary (where Gham-ouna. is that 
for the devil, who is called in Ka- 
ma Hottentot Kau-ap), I do not 
think I exceeded the probability. 
But it may yet be that Kolb meant 
a diJIerent word. However, con- 
sidenng it fiilly, I have not mudi 
doubt it is really the same word, 
identical with the Nama Tsul- 
kxoap, which contain both the 
vowels in the firat syllable of 
whioh the two r«iderings of Kolb 
give only each one." 

I may add that whilst recently 
on a visit among the Oriquas I 
met with several persons who 
were acquainted with the Hotten- 
tots, and understood their lan- 
guage. They told me that the 
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nwafl tliey used fer God wu 
TikqwiL They did uct know uij 
other nune for mn evil priodple 
reaembling it. They aiao und«r- 
■tood the luigaHgA of the Bush- 
men, and told roe that their word 
for God was Ik^im'n; and that 
the meaning of the word wa^ 
" FaUier who is above." 

Moffitt quotes from Dr. Yander- 
kNnp the following, which appeaza 
to justify the mrtnise that Kolb 
waa miatakea in imppoaing tita 
two words leferred to two baingi 
from not obBerriBg that he wu 
dealiDg with a merely tribal dif~ 
fer»toe ot pronnnoiation :• — " A 
dedaive proof of what I here say 
with respect to the notional athe- 
ism of the Eafini, i^ that the^ 
haTe no word in their language to 
express the idea of Daty ; the in- 
dtviduala ju«t mentioned oalliog 
htm 'Thiko, which is a corruption 
ot a name by which Ood is called 
in the laaguaj^ of the Hottentota, 
literally sgnifying one that iitduees 

But Midat in equally deciaire 



that the Hottentots and Namaquas 
are just as igaorunt of God, and 
their language just as devoid of tv 
word for God, as Dr. Yauderkonip 
and others have tepresented the 
KafiriL Whilst punning his in- 
vestigations among the inhabitaatti 
of Great Namaqnoland, he says : 
— " I met with an aucieiit tiorcerer 
or doctor, who stated that he had 
always undei-stood that Tsui'kuap 
was a notable warrior, of great 
physical strength ; that in a des- 
perate struggle with another chief- 
tain, he received a wonnd in the 
knee, but having vanquished his 
enemy, his name was lost in the 
mighty combat which rendered 
the nation independent ; for no 
one could couqner the Tstu'kiMji 
(wounded-knee). When I rofeii'ed 
to the in^K>rt of the word, odd 
who inflicts pain or a sore knee, 
manifesting my surprise that they 
should give such a name to the 
Creator and Beue&ctor, he replied 
in a way that induced the belief 
that he applied the term to what 
we should call the devil, or to 



' Dr. Bleek fpveB the following rariatioua of the Hottentot name 
of God, which, not having the reqiiisite characters, I shall sjwll iu 
accordance with the principles laid down in the Preface to Vol. I. of 
Zviu Jfvrsery Tale* :~ 

" I add here the Hottentot name for Ood, which is Ttuikqioap 
(Schmelen's Tsoeikwap) or Tsuig-coap (Wallmanu's Zuigaioapl in the 
Naroa ; and Tshukieoap in the £;ora dialect ; Thuika^e (Van der 
Kemp's Thuickwe) among the Eastern Hottentots ; and Tikzwoa 
(Kolb's Tik^oa or Tonk^oa) near the Capa" (Comp. Oretm., p. 92.^ 

It will be seen that most of these woras difier from each other 
more than the two words of Kolb. 

^ Mofbt Op. dfc, p, 257. D.q,t,:scbyGoOQlc 
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death itself; adding ibtA he 
thought death, or the power <xm- 
ing deatfi, woa very sore indeed."^ 
- And then he asks ; — " May not 
ttie Tmii'kaap of these people be 
like the Thknga of the Kafira, an 
ancient hero ; or represent eome 
power which they sujieretitionsly 
dread, from its causing death or 

We see, then, Oiat Mo&t oomea 
to a oonctuuon sotoewhat ntoilar 
to that of Kolb, that there ia an 
evil principle or being, feared \sy 
the Hottentots, and whidi has re- 
ceived the name of Tmi'kuap, 
whidi is equivalent to Utikaxt. 
But be does not appear to have 
heard any thing of the good prin- 
ciple or being, of which Kcdb 
epeake. 

Again, Caaalie expressea an 
equally decided opinion as to the 
" endemical a&eiem " of tJie inha- 
bitants of South Africa generally. 
He Bays ; — " The tribes had en- 
tirely loat the idea of a Creator. 
All the natives whom we have 
questioned on the subject have 
assured us that it never entered 
th^ heads that the earth and sky 



might be the work of ait iovisible 

being."" 

Shaw also says: — "The Kafir 
nations cannot be sud to poneos 
any religion."" And again ; — 
" Before Missionaries and other 
Europeans had interoonrse wiUi 
the Kafirs, they seem to have had 
extremely vagne and indistinct 
notions of God. The older Kafirs 
used to apeak of Umdali, th» 
Creator or Maker of all things, 
and Uthlongo, which wcod seems 
to have been oaed to denoto the 
source or place from which all 
living things came forth."" 

A similar stotemeBt is made by 
Arbousset^ He says : — " They 
have scarcely retained the idea of 
a Supreme Being. The more en- 
lightened admit tiiat there is a 
Ifonna in heaven, whom they ooU 
the povwjvi maatw of thingg, bnt 
the multitude deny that there is, 
and even this name of tnorwna is 
the same as they give to the lowest 
of thur chiefs. AH the Uacks 
whom I have known are otheista, 
bnt it would not be diffioult to find 
amongst them some theists. Their 
atheismy however, does not prevent 



■ Ho&t Op. dt., p. Sfi9. 
B Id., p. 359. 

" Cassis. The Basntos, pL 338. 
" Story of My Mission, p. 444. 

1* Id., p. 4AI. — My reasons for Uiinking tliat these views lequire 
reiy considerBble modification are {^ven ia onotlier pUo& 
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tbeJr being exfavmeljSDpentttigtti, 
w &om renctering a kind of wor- 
ship to their aaoeaton, vhom tlief 
G«U iwtRMM, or ia the nngnlMr 



H« B«.yB of the Moantua BubIi- 
men's &ith :— <■ Thaj M7 that 
titere is a Kattag or CHm/ in. tiie 
akj, called also Ku^Akeng-t«»g, 
Ota Man, that is to My, the MaaUr 
of aU thinga. Aocording to their 
ezpreeaioii, ' one does not Bee him 
viUi the ejoB, but knowi him with 
die heart.' He ia to be worshipped 
in timea of &niine and befbro 
going to war, and that thron^otit 
the whole ni^t, perftmning the 
danoe of the makenma."^^ 

The same notion of maleTolenoe 
is connected in the native mind 
among the Bechoaoaa with the 
word Morimo, which the Mission- 
aries have adopted for Ood. The 
meaning of Morioio as given by 
Hc^bt,'* and of Holimo aa given 
by CaaaUs,^" is, like that given 
theBnahmen'sIkTaai'n, "He that 
is in heaven." But, anyi Mo&t, 
" HtninLO, to those who knew any 
thing about it, had been represent- 
ed aa a malevolent tdo or thing"" 
And again, " Aocording to native 
teHtimony Morimo, as well aa man, 

" Op. dt, p 69. 
u Op. cat., p. 360. 
" Op. oit, p. 261. 
» C^ at, p. 248. 
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with all the difi^ent species of 
animals, came out of a cave or 
hole in the Bakoae oountry."*^ 
" There ia," says Cosalis, " an oV 
vious ooatiadictiou between the 
language and the received ideaa."^* 
— That is, I presnme, Casalis sup- 
poses diat the word Morimo or 
Molimo, — a heavenly one, — is a 
testimony preserved in the lan- 
guage of the people against their 
[nreaent infidelity and corruption 
of&ith. And Archbishop Trench, 
in his work on " The Study of 
Words," has brought this word 
forward as a remarkable instance 
of the dist^pearing of an important 
word from a language, and with it 
" the disappearing as well of the 
great ipiritual fact and truth 
whereof that wonl waa once the 
vehicle and the guardian."^ 

But Dr. Bleek has made it more 
than probable that Mo&t and . 
Casalis are mistaken in the deriva- 
tion and meaning of this word ; 
and Ujat Molimo has a sound by 
accident only similar to Moh'oUmo 
— " one who is in heaven." Ho 
says : — " In other South African 
languagee,- different words are 
found indicating the idea of a su- 
preme being ; but in Se-tshuaoa at 

" Op. dt, p. 363. 
" (^ db, p. 248. 
" Id., p. 263. 
*>?. 18. 
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least ttiQ word for ' Ood' has 
similar refinance to thwr tsoestor 
worship OS the Zulu UnhulaaHndu. 
Thus in Se-auto Jlo-Utito metuia 

I Ood, and me4i>no gods, but mo- 

I linw, anoeatr&l spirits, plur. ba- 

I limo."*^ 

This b a far more probable de- 
rivation. And when we remember 
that Morimo is auppoeed to have 
oome out of the same hole tJiat 
gave origin to man and beasts, as 
nnkalnnkidn came out of the 
same bed of reeds ; and that in the 
native mind there ia no connection 
of thought between a heavenly 
being and this Morimo, there can 
be little doubt of the oorrecbieas 
of the view taken hj Dr. Bleek. 

Further, it may be idded in 
corroboration that although the 
Amaznlu do not say TJokulnnkulu 
is an Itongo, — an anoeetral spirit ; 
they say he was an TJkoko, — an 
ancestor : and not ouly doea it ap- 
pear that they suppose that at one 
time he was regarded aa an Xtougo, 
and waa worshipped among other 
Amatongo by hu own laud^ving 
namee, but we find Uiem incident- 
ally giving intimations of a belief 
in a great Itongo from wliom all 

J tLingB pFOoeeded. Thns they are 

heard to say in explanation of the 
superiority of the white man to 
the coloured that the former re- 



mained longer with & great Itongo 
than the blacks, aud tlierefore 
came into b^ug more perfect, with 
better habits and aocoutremeuta. ■* 
This view brings the notions of 
different people of South Afticft 
into a oertain similarity and ood- 
siatenoy. Whilst on the otJier 
view thtty are neither consistent 
with themselves nor with eadi 

Appleyftrd ^vea a somewhat 
HJmilar aooount to that of Mof- 
&t as to the meaning of XStikxa. 
He says : — " Tahoei'koap is the 
word from whioh the Kafin have 
probably derived their TItixo, a 
term which they have invariably 
applied, like the Hottentots, to de- 
signate the Divine Being, since 
the introduction of Christianity. 
Its dedvatioa is curious. It coo* 
sists of two wonls whioh together 
mean 'the broken knea' It is 
said to have been originally ^plied 
to a doctor or sorcwer uf consider- 
able notoriety and skill among the 
Hottentots or Namaqiiaa, some 
generstiona back, in oonsequeuoe 
of his having received some injury 

the kne& Having been held 
in high repute for extnordioary 
pQwera during life, be continued 
to be invoked, even after death, as 
who couM relieve aud pro- 
tect ;^ and hence, in process of 



n Op. <at, p. 91. *• See p. 80. 

^ That is, strictly in accordance with Uie custom of aa anoesbn^ 
Tonhipping people. 
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time, be becuae the neoraet in 
idea to tbeir first ooDccf>tioiia of 
God."« 

If thia aoooant be eoirect, and 
ItbtoK Bjipecus DO reason wbatever 
iw doubting ita aoniraoy, it is 
dear that the early Miwraiariee, 
in oaing tbe word Utikseo for Ood, 
■debited an iaibongo, or laod-giving 
name, of aome old brave. 

To m; mind nothing here foand 
oonreya the idea that the notion of 
divinity waa ever in the unedu- 
cated native mind oonnected with 
Dtdkco ; macfa le«a that TJtikas 
ever meant God : on the oontrary 
that it meant something very dif- 
ferent from Ood ; in some in- 
Btanoee, at least, an evil qiirit, 
whi^ waa worshipped just on the 
same grounds as the YesidiE wor- 
ship Saian, " becanse he must be 
conciliated and reverenced ; for as 
he now has the means of doing 
evil to mankind, so will he here- 
after have Uie power of rewarding 
tiiem,"*' And it appears to me to 
have been nuwiaely and improperly 
adopted I7 tJte early Uissionariea ; 
to be e^ilained and excused only 
on the ground that at first the 
teachers and taught were unable 
freely to communicate ideas one to 
the other. 

The term Holimo or Morimo 



^tpears equally improper. How 
very objectionable ia it to use a 
word for Ood in teaching savagee 
the doctrines of Christianity, to 
whicji they have a natural or 
rather educated repugnance, and 
of the Being whom it is meant to 
tefM-eeent they can speak as a 
na'Uve diief spoke to Hr. Mo&t ; 
— "When wo aasured him that 
Ood (Kforimo) was ia ihe heavens, 
and that He did whatever He 
jdeased, they blamed us for giving 
Him a high position beyond their 
roach ; for they viewed their Mo- 
limo as a noxious roptil& ' Would 
that I oonld catch it, I would 
transfix it with my spear,' ex- 
clumed S., a chief, whose judg- 
ment on other subjects would com- 
mand attention."*" 

At the same time it is quite 
poeuble that the confusion of ideas 
between good and evil, — ^the asso- 
ciation of the idea of evil with 
Ood, — ^which we here meet with, 
is a confusion of cmuparatively 
recent times ; tliat originally there 
existed a defined belief in a good 
and an evil Being ; but that the 
oommon mnltifimn natural phe- 
nomena, which are constantly ex- 
hibiting the Creator's benefioenoe, 
were lost to these afflicted popula- 
tions amidst phenomena of an ap- 



^ Grammar, p. 13. 

» Layai^'s Nineveh. Vol. 1., p. S 

»• Op. at, p. 265. 
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p&reutlf <^>pomte diaracter, and : 
cqiecially ftmidst the sufiWngs uid 
wanto of thoir daily lift ; nntil 
ermted thin^ apcJce to tliem only 
of sofiering, and fixed their atten- 
tion on a pain-creating being, 
vhom thfty fe«red more tban re- 
. veranced, and wttom if they wor- 
shipped, it waa to depreeate wratli, 
Eather than to expren tiiar &ith 
in hia love. 

And may not the I^end, — ao 
bizarre and bald, — given by Dr. 
Bleok in the " Hottentot Tales ">T 
of a contest between HeJtsi Eibip 
and Q^ag^orip be a oonfiieed tra- 
dition of some old &ith, the tan- 
damental prin<uple of which wm 
that of a contest between good and 
evil in nature ; but whicb m pro- 
cess of time has been loet, and the 
good and tlie evil come to be con- 
founded, and referred alike to one 
iabnlous being. 

Acootding to Dn Chailln, we 
find even at the preoent time 
among the inhabitaats of the 
Weet«m ooaat of Africa the wor- 
ship of a good and evil sfnrit. He 
says: — 

"Aitiunbia enjoys the protoe- 
tion of two spirits of very gnat 
power, named Abarabon and 
Mbuirri. The former is an evil 
spirit, the latter is bweficoit. 
They are both worafaipped; and 
their acoommodationB, so fiir u I 

" P. 77. 



was pennitted to see, wen exactly 
alike. 

" Abambon is tlie devil of tlw 
Oamma, He is a wicked mls- 
chievons spirit, who livea near 
graves and in burial grounds. H« 
takes occasional walks through the 
eonntry ; and if be is angiy at any 
one, has the power to canse sidt- 
nees and death. In worshi^ng 
him they cry, ' Now are we well ! 
Now are we satisfied ! Now be 
mir firiend, and do not hurt us ! ' 

" Hbuirri, whose house I next 
vimted, is lodged and kept much an 
hia rival He is a good apirit, bat 
haa powers much the same as 
Abambou, su &r as I oonM sea 
Being less wicked, he is leM en- 
hrasly worahipped."** 

Thia coincidfa remwkaUy with 
Kcdb'a stotement ; and lends to a 
reasonable suspicion that his Too- 
qooR, — probaUy only some local 
or tribal variation of tiie word nov 
come down to the Kafirs as XTti- 
knxt, — and the Horitno of the Be- 
dinanaa and Basutos, is the same 
as the Absmboa of the people oi 
Aniambia. Yet what mianonary 
would chooee Abambou aa the 
name fin* Ood, even though he 
ibonld have asoribed to him, in 
addition to his own, the only " lees 
wicked " attributes of B£bnirri t 

Dr. Block's Hottentot I<«end 
just alluded to, b^ns with the 

f Op. at, pp. 202, 203. 



■gnificukt voida, " At fint tbera 
vera twa" And among the na- 
ttns of tkeae puta ve have th« 
two Torda Unwnben sod TJgora- 
na to exi»«M the good and ovil 
hearte irhidi an ni{^MMd to be 
eoatradii^ within them. And 
tbe7 awsibe good and evil to the 
Amatoogo whiA they wonh^>, 
and worship more wdoloiuly to 
aTert evil than to acknowledge 
good. 

Be thia aa it may, the impiea- 
aion so genenll; eziating among 
those who hare labound loug in 
South Afnoa of the "endemie 
atheism " of the difierent peoples, 
and the difficult; nnivenally coa- 
ftoBcd of being able to determine 
whether the name, applied to some 
bung to whom eertun supreme 
acta are rtrferred, is in the native 
mind any tiding more t.lwn the 
name i^ their p«at fore&ther, or 
of Kmie gnat faero-bene&otor of 
timee gone by, to whom wi^j per- 
fect oonaistenoy an aaoestor-wor- 
ahipping people would refer Bach 
acts, suggest that it would be both 
more wise and rarereat, and more 
likely to be effeotoal iuattempting 
to teach them a new &ith, to in- 
troduce a sew name, — a name not 
really newer to them Ihan theidea 
of the supreme Being jteel£ I am 
jajtdf persuaded that such a new 
same is vcay desirable, aye mor^ 



vegy BBBwia i y. Var there i> no 
Dame, whether Utikao, or Horimo, 
or Uakalunkaln, which, without 



pn— wnTig any pnmaty i 
taoa K&rring to divinity, has not 
much, both etymologically and 
tiaditioDaUy, which is hi^y ob- 
jectiooable, and oaloolated to mia- 
lead the young convert. Bishop 
Colenso felt thii on hia first intro- 
duction to miaaioa woric And I 
do not doubt Uiat hia impreseiou 
waa the result of devout and in- 
teUigeat thought, which is not at 
all invalidated by a change of 
tqiinion, which led him to attempt 
to introduoe an equally objection- 
able v<xd for Qod, and to which 
ezeqittoo has been justly taken by 
many on grounds similar to those 
whioh may be taken against Uti- 
kxo. 

In oonoiectioa with the word 
TJtikxo, " the broken knee," the 
foUowii^ intereetang and curious 
ooiToboiation ctf the idea that 
TJtikxo la but the iaibongo or land- 
giving name of some andeut brave, 
is well worth considering. Among 
the Atoaiuln then b a word, 
dearly an iaibongo, IT-guhia^a- 
dale, which means, He kueela and 
they get enough of it And the 
following explanations Kppear to 
show the character and oiieom- 
Btanoes of the oonfliot from which 
he obtained the name : — 
t ^ 
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U-guk^-bo-dele, nmtuitu o A1&- 
nganyelwe abwitn abuiiugi, be si- 
teiaba uLnmiugi, be ya 'ku tn eon 
MiieAlo 'tnnywna ngoku m hha- 
Ic^a, K fe o iiga boniaifli loko a nga 
kvr GDzako. Kn ti ngnaik&ti eo- 
kulwa n&bo, 'emi, Ku ti ba ng». 
>n Ataba, noma be nga m Alabile, 
)« bone e ti ktti ngedulo, \m ti, 
" U ya wa ; si in Alabilo." Ba 
Boud«le kakuln, kn ng* bi njengo- 
kiiba be bo soodele e s' emi, ku 
dAltilisise ukuKOudcla kwabokuye, 
e Re wile, ugoknti,' " B, manje ke, 
a si m kfcnlf." Kcp« btt iie ba 
d/ilulwe isilfaU bo uga m k^edi ; e 
u yena yodwa o ba kfeda iigcuAU- 
iiye, be ng* azi urna ulukuni ngen- 
dawn enjani ; ba ze ba ti, " Hau I 
!ta za sa ]>cla urountu cmunye n&l 
A si m Hliiye," 



Ba in Bhiye ke, e m kuyo leyo 
'udav'o lapa be fike e kona. NgA- 
loko ke lapn m be mnkile be m 
xhiya be m bona, ba faambe be 
bltcku, be ni bona e sa guk^le, e 
ba litidile ukuti, kumbe ba ya 
'utatela amaud/ila okubuya. Ku 
ti, ugoku uga fauyi Icwubo, 'eauke, 
a Lainba 



Kauti ke ba dolilc, ukuti b' esu- 
i, a ba Ba m fuui U lo«'o ke 



We triply the name tT-gnk^*- 
ba-dele to a man irho baa been 
■urrounded hy many others, vho 
trust to their number, and expect 
to be able to ooofuae him by aup- 
rounding him, and bo killlum be- 
fore be can well see vhat to do ; 
and perhaps they stab ihim, at 
without having stabbed him, they 
see him sink on his kuoe, and say, 
" He is foiling ; we hare stabbed 
him." And they draw near to 
him, no longer now as when he 
was standing ; they go quite close 
to him now he hiis &Uen, mytn^ 
"Ah, now then, let ua make an 
end of him." But a loi^ time 
passes without their killing him ; 
it is be alone who kills them, they 
not underatanding in what way he 
is so difficult to kill; anUI at 
length they say, " Haa 1 are we 
then at length ail killed by one 
man 1 Let us let him alone." 

And BO they leave him still in 
the same place where they first 
found him. So then when they 
luTe left, goii^ away with their 
&oea towards him, they go on 
looking back and see him still 
kneeling aiid watching them, fbr 
he trunks they may take heart and 
come back to him again. But 
when they do not return he arises 
and goes away. 

They have had enon^ of it for- 
Boc^, that is, they ai« satisfied, 
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U-gukTa-bit^Ie. Leli 'gHiiut lo- 
kati U-f^okgBrbu-dete, a u io iguiw 
kununtu i^e ; igun« e si li EWe li 
fikft iwbuitu ekufikeni kwamabu- 
au, e vela eaiakxoeetii ; a fika oa- 
bantu btMemii]E:E(Mcui ; be {uug& be 
ti, " Tikaxi o peiulu. Quk^bo- 
delfe" Kodwa lelo lokuti "gu- 
k^a " a li k^ndeki kuAle, uma Lt 
fika kanyvkanye na, nelokuti 
" Tika» " na. Sa li zwa ke iig»- 
makanea ukub« Utik^n iiUoBt ti 



E^Lukfaleni amakooi ft e pama 
impi, a Alaoele nayo ; kepa ka ti, 
ngc^ukalipa kwesita, t' ense ikco- 
bo lazo loknti, " Ukuxe laba 'bantu 
si ba n^be, a u bulale inkoai 
yabu le, nkuze ba pele anundAla." 
Netnbala ke ku ti ba nga i biilala 
inkosi, ba i keite leyo 'mpi ; ugo- 
kuba amakoei lawo a e puma ngo- 
kuti, " Eona altantii banii be ya 
'kuba nesibiudi, be bona ngi kona." 



Ewa yekwa ke loko ; a ku ga 
Tamile ; m ku kona kwezin^e izi- 
zwe ; kwaxnlu, a ku se i^alo. 



aud do not go aAcr Lim any more. 
Sucb a niAn, then, U called U-gii- 
kTa-bardele. It in not tbe name of 
a common penoiu It is a name 
which we beanl from people when 
the Dutch fint came from tho 
I&coaa tribee ; they brought somo 
Kxoea people with tUem; when 
they took an oath, they said, " Ti- 
k«) who in above. Gukga-bardelo." 
But it is by no lueaos clear whe- 
tlier the word "gukja" (kneel) 
came at prooisely the same time as 
the word Utik:Eo. We heard from 
the Amakaxwa that Utikiw is the 
Liord wlio is above.^ 

At first chiefe used to go out 
with the anuy, aud invade other 
people with it; but it happened 
through their shrewdneas tliat the 
enemy devised a plan, saying, " la 
order Uiat we may conquer these 
people, let us kill their king, tha.b 
they may be disooui'aged." And 
in &ct they might kill the king 
and scatter the army ; for the 
kings used to go out, saying, 
" Theu my people will be brave, 
when they see me there." 

So the custom of accompanying 
the army was given up ; it ia no 
longer usual ; it may still be araoug 
some nations ; it is no longer the 
custom among the Amonulu. 



*> Compare the Bushman word, which is siud to have a nmilar 
meaning, p. 64 ; and the dispute between the two KoxMa natives as to 
the nse of tTtikEo and Unkulunkulu, p. 68. 
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Kiruula inkon i boiigwKiigi>kw»- 
nza kw&bantu bayo, a bn kw enie 
eziteni; ba n^obe; a ku tiliivo 
ukuti, kw euze abantn bajo. 
Njeogokuba, ama impi « nama- 
udAla ya vela ngeuAla, enys i nge- 
UEanai, i ti induna eUakanipile, 
" O, indawo imbi ; si ja 'utateka ; a 
si mi kaAlfl ; guk^a ni ngaoiadolo, 
ni ba ngume amatiimbu." Nga- 
lelo 'keebu, uma ba n^ba ngalo, 
iokoed yabo i nga tiwa i U-gukja- 
ba-del«, njengokungati kw erne 
yona ; kaati kr enze abaata bayo 
ngesibindi ftoknknmbnla inkoai 
yaba Eu tahiwo DJalo ke iiku- 
bizwa kweakoei ; njoDgaloka ku 
tiwa ukubon^^wa kwenkoai yakwa- 
Eulu, ku tiwe, " Wuua, wa dAla 
Ubani e be zalwa ng* Ubani; a 
kwa ba 'ndaba zaluto." I bongwa 
ke ngokwenza kwempi yayo. Ia- 
wo 'ma&dAla aw enzfwa impi, i ye 
"kutata izibongo lokuba ku bongwe 
inkoai ngaso. Ku njalo ke a ku 
boDakali ukuba kw ease yona 
uk^obo, noma kw enee abantu 
bayo ua. 



Among the Amaznlu the chirf is 
praised for the ooodtict of his peo- 
ple among the enemy ; they coi^ 
quer, and it ia aot said tJtat the 
cnaqueet was made by the king's 
people For instanee, if a power- 
iiil army appean on the Iiigh lands, 
and the other anny is below, a 
wise officer eaye, "O, the place 
i> bad ; we shall be bwne 
down ; our poeitiou is bad ; kneel, 
and stab tfaem in the bowels." If 
they Buooeed by this etratagem, 
their chief may be called by the 
name U-gukgarberdele, as though 
it was he who did it, when fc»-- 
sooth it was his people through 
the bravery which the reoollection 
of their chief gave them. This ia 
the manner, then, in which kings 
get names ; as it is said when 
lauding the king of the AmaznJu, 
" Yon who ate up So-and-so, the 
son of S»«nd-BO ; and it was no- 
thing to you." So the chief is 
praised for the oonduot of his 
army. The power which is exhi- 
bited by the army is the source 
from which the lauds of the chief 
are taken. So it is thait it is not 
clear whether it wa done l^ him 
in pwson or by his pec^le. 

Henoe it appears certain that the word Utikxo is the laud'^ving 
name of an ancient hero, and that it was given in consequence of 
some conflict in which he repulsed enemies more powerful from num- 
bers than himself by the stratagem of kneeling, and so causing them 
to approach him under the impression that they could make an easy 
prey of him. ^ 
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THE LOlO or HKATEH. 



THE LOKD OF HEAVEN. 



Js the pT-erions pages we meet with ftvquent nllnsiotis to a lord above 
or beavGol; lord. Thunder and lightning and aerial chnu^es nppear 
to be the otilf natural phenomena which have attractrtl the notice of 
the natiTea of this port nf Africa, and led them tu believe in a pcr- 
mnal power above nature. Struck with teri'or hy a thunder storm, 
they encourage each other by asserting that they have committed uo 
crime aguuat the powerfid being in heaven who wields the lightning, 
and that he is not angry, but merely playing. But we shall be much 
mistaken if we hasten to eoiidude (ntm this that because they speak 
of a heavenly lord, they have any conception of him which identi&M 
him with Ood. 

In almost eveiy country them is some such notion of a heavenly 
being, — a relic poesibly of heaven- worship ; or it may be merely a 
natural suggestion of the human mind, springing up Rpoutaiieoiisly 
among different peoples, and every where leading to a simitar ciiiichi- 
sion, that where there are such nuuiifetttations of power, there ia also 
a peraonal cause. 

There is the Indian Indra, called also "the loi-d of heaven ;" the 
Zeus and Jupiter of the Greeks and RomanH ; the Esquimaux Pirk- 
soma ; the.Mau or Ye-whe of IVThydiih ; the So or Khevioso of Da- 
Lome ; the Kaang or chief in the aky of the Bushmen ; and the Thor 
of our own ancestors. 

We have already aeen that the Itahomans speak of thunder ia 
the same way as the natives of these parte ; they do not say it is the 
sign of an angry chief, l>ut of a chief who is rejoicing or playing. 
Arbonsset says that among the Bechnanaa, " when it thunden every 
one trembles; if there are several together, one asks the otiier with 
uneasiness, ' Is there any one amongst ns that devours the wealth of 
others f All then spit on the ground, saying, ' We do not devour the 
wealth of others.' If a thunderbolt strikes and kills one of them, no 
one otHnpUins, none weep ; instead of being grieved, all unite in say- 
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THB LORD OF BUVtOT. 



iog that the lord la ddighted, ^that is to aaj, he has dime r^[ht,) witJi 
killing that man." COp. cU., p. 323.^ In Uke lUMiuer amoDg the 
natives of NabU, if the lightning kilb Hieir cattle, they neither com- 
plain nor mourn, bat say, " The lord hax taken hia own." Neitiier da 
they cry the funeral wail over tiioae who have been killed in thia 
manner, lest, aa they say, they should summon the lightning tv Idll 
them too. It is not lawful for them to touch the body of a person 
killed with lightning, until the docbir has cnme and applied medicines 
to the dead, and to the linng of the village to which he belonged, — 
Among the Romans those sti-uck with lightning were not buried, 
neither are they among the Dakomans ; but they cut &om the corpse 
lumps of fleah, which they chew without eating, crying to the possera 
by, " We sell you meat ! — line meat ! — Come and buy ! " (Bwrton. 
MUtion to the Kit»g of DaJume. Vol. //., p. liS.J 

The following statement by an intelligent, edocated Cbriedaa 
native will show how utterly indistinct and undevieloped is their 
notion respecting a heavenly lord ; — 



Indaba ngenkoat yeiulu a k» 
bouokali kakulu okana ku tahiwo- 
yo ngayo. Kgokuba lapa izuln It 
tebaye kona, ku tiwa, " Inkosi i 
tukutel&" Kutshiwo ngokutsha- 
y» kwala A kw aAlukanittwa 
kaknln ukuti e youa 'ukosi i tsha- 
yayo i i pi, noma unyazi, noma 
unyad lu amand^ ayo. Ku 
tshiwo ngoDj'axi ku tiwe, " Inkosi 
i tshayile." Eepa maniugi amar 
kosi a tshiwo abantu, nezilwane 
amakosi, In/ilatu nebubeai ; kepa 
loko noma ku tahiwo ku ya bula- 
wa ; ku ya bonakala ukuti a ku 
lingani nenkoei yezulu. 



It is by no means clear what is 
really a^d about the lord of hea- 
ven. For when the heaven [light- 
ning] haa struck any place, it is 
said, " The lord is angry." Thia 
ia said because of the lightning 
stroke. It is not very clear which 
is the lord that strikes — whether 
it is the lightning, or whether the 
lightning i« the loi-d's power. It 
is Boid of the lightning, "The lord 
has struck." But there are many 
who are called lords by men, and 
even beasts, as the boa and the lion ; 
but although they are thus named, 
they are notwithstanding killed, 
that is, their being called lords is 
not the same as giving the name 
lord to the lord of heaven. 
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Kd k(Hu injoni yeenla ; i ya 
bofaiwa nAyo ; y eU» ngeuknti bo- 
kntahaya kwonyasi, i aole puiai ; 
a ka tshiwo fiiti ukuti i yoiut i ia- 
ko«i ; a kw aAlnkile kaknlu ngen- 
kosi nknba i i pi kunonyazi kiinn- 
jo e sezulwini. Si Ewa kn tiwa 
ka kooa abnutu aje esulwinl na 
panat kwomAlaba futi Kuliiknni 
ke ukwasi labo 'bauta aba iigajn- 
iiu kwomAlaba ukiilw ukuma 
kwabo kn njant na, na nga[>ezulu 
fiiti a b' aziwa uma ba njaui noku- 
ma kwaba Izwi lodwa eti taliuyo 
ukuti ba kona. 



There h a lord of bmven f^ it 
too is killed ; it oomea down when 
the lightniag atrike* the earth, 
and remains on the gruund ; but 
neither is it said to be the loid ; it 
ia not very clear which in meant 
by lord, the ligbtuing, or the lord 
which is in heavicn. Wo hear it 
said diere are men in heaven and 
under the earth. Bvt it in hard 
to understand what ia the con- 
dition of these underground men ; 
neither do we know what is the 
condition of thoee who are above. 
All we know ia that it ia said they 
are there. 



Among the Atnaniln, when there ia a thundar atonu, tliey say : 



Li ya dnma, li ya na likamjo- 
kwane, likapunga uomag«ba; li- 
kagukfiibadele. 



The heaven of Umjokwane ia 
ibunderiug and raining, tbe heaven 
of Upnnga and of Umageba ; the 
heaven of Uguk^abodtile. 

The first three of these names are izibongo of the Amoznlu, that 
is, of the Toyal family, the namea of andent clue&. But Ugukjaba- 



30 I' "Hie bird of heaven " is a bird which is said to descend ft^im 
the sky when it tbundere, and to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
place where the lightning haa struck. The heaven-doctors place a large 
vessel of amaiti mixed with various medicines Dear a pool such aa is 
frequently met with on tlie tops of hills ; thia is done to attract the 
lightuiiJg, that it may strike in that place. The doctor nsmains at 
hand watcUing, and when the lightning atrikea the bird descends, and 
he rushes forward and kills it. It is said to have a red bill, red lega, 
«id a short red tail like fire ; its feathers are bright and dazzling, and 
it ia very &t. The bird is boiled for the sake of the fat, which is 
mixed with other medicines and used by the heaven-doctors to pnfi' on 
their bodies ([>epeta) and to anoint their lightning-rods, that they may 
be able to act on the heavens without injury to ^ems^res. The body 
is used for other purposes as medicine. A £bw years ago some pea- 
oooks' feathers were sold at a great price among the natives tii Katal, 
bdng supposed to be the feathers of this bird. Ol>t>Q [c 
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dele ia stud to be a new name, uiTeoted tor that Loid of heaven of 
'wh<im the white man >pe(^ to them. It meaoa the UDOonqueniUe 
(see p. 1 H). Thia ia explained in the ioUowing acooimt :-— 



Le 'ndaba yokuti, "Izulu lika^ 
pnnga nomageba uonijokwoue," & 
ku vuTiywatiga ukuba ku be kooa 
into enkulu kimeukosi. Ubuknlu 
bezulu kwa tiwa'obukapunga, ye- 
na e inkosi enkulu yakwazulu ; 
Dgokuba u n^ bona ngaloku uku- 
ba into yokiikukuiue.ia uuinntu a 
bizwe ugokutiwa neiulu Blak& 



Kn be ku ti niua ku kona nm- 
Alola o vbia pakiUi kwomuzi, w' e- 
uziwa inkosi. Hjeiigaloku Utaha- 
ka wa ka wa fiifaxa igazi lenkomn 
«sigodAlweni ebusnku, e ti i kona 
« ya "kuboUA uina itinyanga n k^- 
nixile ini ngoknnuka abantii. 
Repa a zi nukauga kaAle ; wa zi 
bulala Eonk«, kupela ya ba nye eya 
ti, " Kw enziwe izulu." Loko ke 
iikuti, " Ngi za 'kunnka izulu na f ' 
Kupela ke ; abantu b' azi ukuba u 
tsho izulu tjjalo, u tabo TJtshaka ; 
iigokuba nezulu ku tiwa elaka 
Loko a ku 'aiminya ; ukukniiswa 
kwenlou nje. Ngokuba ku tshl- 
vo ku tiwa, ingangeziDtaba, ku 
tshiwo izintaba ezinkuln. Kepa 
leu be lea age njalo, ngokuba um« 



As regards the aayiog, "The 
heaven of Upungk and of Uma- 
geba and TTnijokwane, it is not 
permitted that there should be any 
thing greater than the chie£ The 
greatness of the heaven was said 
to belong to TTpunga, who wua a 
great Zulu chief; for you can see 
by this that it is merely something 
done for the purpose of exalting a 
man when it is s^d that the hea- 
ven too belongs to him. 

It used to be 'said if any omen 
happened iu a village, that it was 
occasioned by the chief For in- 
stance, Utshaka once sprinkled the 
blood of a bullock in the royal 
house during the night, saying by 
that means he should know if the 
diviners were true when they 
pointed out offenders. But they 
did not divine rightly, and he kill- 
ed them all but one, who said, " It 
waa done by the heaven," and ask- 
ed, if he oould point out the be»- 
as the offender t That wao all 
he said ; and the people understood 
that by the ht^aven he meant 
TJtehaka ; for the heaven too waa 
said to be his. This Is not true ; 
a mere exaltation of the chie£ 
Foi tbey say he is as b^ as the 
mountains, meaning great monn- 
tains. But it is not so j for if he 
is standing or sitting at the foot of 



vBi LOBo or Huvn. 



• pann kwalejo 'ntoba, 'emi a 
e Una, i ng» m fiAlB, a nga bonft- 
kati. tTkokoliswa kwomontD ii}& 

Pati, Mi 'swi lokati Ugnlcjali*- 
dde, a fli lo iguna liVaialiaW* oonut 
UseiuaiigBkoaB. Leli lizwi li Te- 
le hipA ndlnngwini ; kn tiws iga- 
nut Isnkosi e pezuln. Ngoknba 
VnV^pU, ]apa kwa fika Amabtutu, 
kwa b* k<ma ukofiinga ngokuti 
injaniao, s fut^im abalunga ; 
Dgokufaa avakiti amakon a ba 
V aa noma nnrantu n ti nL Ewa 
ba kona nokuti, "Tika» o pezn- 
Itt ; * nokud, " Ngi fiinga iskoai e 
pezulu," nokniela omunwe nga- 
mate a kombe pemlu a ti, "I nga 
ngi tabota, a ngi kv azl loka" 
Izwi lokati TTguk^badele, ku 
tahiwo inkosi e peeulu. Eepa 
^itT^ giiVom iiiiW i¥HiViii!ttftt jftmnni1Alft, 
ngokuba ku tiwa vma indoda i 
fima nkaba i npase impela, i tate 
amaiuUla onke, i j& gakqik nge- 
dolo, nkme i ufft suswa kuleyo 'u- 
dam) ; lowo 'mnutu o Iwu na,yo a 
ja "kn i ahiji^ I looa ke izwi lo- 
kuti " banlete," nkuti, ba m Bhi^a 
lapQ e guk^ k<m& 



tfa« moDstain it winild Mde bim, 
and be ooold not be aenn. It ib 
the man exaltation of a bnmaa 
being. 

Fnitber, tbe word Ugnkpkba- 
dele is not a name of Utahaka or 
UsensangBkona. It is a name 
whiob has ariseQ Here among the 
Engliah, aa a name for tbe lord of 
heaven. For at first -when the 
Dutch oame^ the white men naed 
to make us swear to the truth cf 
what we sud ; for they did not 
undentaod what a man said whm 
he swore by onr dutfy; so the 
oath was, " Uttkan o pezuln," 
Qod of heaven ; or, "I swear b; 
the Lord of heaven," and one apat 
on his finger and pointed towards 
heaven and said, " May He take 
me if I know this thing." The 
word ITguk^badela means the 
Lord of heaven. And kneeling is 
a sign of strength ; for it is said, 
if a Bian wish to make himself 
veiy firm, and avail TiimyiTf of ^11 
bis strength, be kneels, that he 
may not be moved &om his place ; 
and the man who is fighting with 
him will go away. That, then, is 
what is meant by " ba^ele," They 
pasa on or have enough, that is, 
they leave bim when be has kn^t. 
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An old native, in expreffiing his gntitude for some aot of bjodnen, 
said, pointiDg towarda heareo, "Kkoei, elako ilaoga," Bir, the aun is 
youts. Oa asking tiie meaning of tiiis, I reoeiTed the following ex- 
planation: — 



Kvaznlu kwa tatwa igama le- 
zulu ; uma li duma, kwa tiwa, 
" La dnma izulu lenkosL" Ku 
nga tshi'wo umninilo owa V enza- 
;o; leu takiwo umuutu o inkosi 
nje ; wa kaliawa ngokutj izulu 
elake. Abantu abaningi ae be 
kuloka kwaLanye ngokuti, " Wena 
wapakati, sezulu etako; konke 
okwako." 



Be teho ngokuba ng^tambili 
kwabo be nga boni 'mumbe, ku- 
pela inkosi leyo, e yona i nga ti 
uma i taho ngalsao 'dkati ukuti, 
" Ubani ka fe manje," nembala ku 
be njalo. Ba tsho ke ba ti, " Lo- 
wo 'muQtu umniDizutu ; konke 
okwake." A kw anele knbo nkn- 
duinisa oinkniu nma be ng* etula- 
nga izulu li be pezu kvake ; a ba 
kolwa i ba ya taada ukutola ubu- 
kulu bonke, ba bu beke peza kva- 
lovo 'muntu. 

Ku njalo ke ukukuleka kwabn- 
ntu abamnyama ; ngokuba inkoai 
i b' i nga tsho ukuti, "Ai; ni 
y* eduka ; a ai lo land izulu nela- 
nga ; ku nomniniko ; ngi mncinA- 
ne mina." I b' i bheka uknba ka 



Among the Amazulu they use 
the name of heaven ; and when it 
thimdera they say, " The heaven 
of the chief thundered." They 
do not niean the owner of the 
heaven who made it, but a mere 
EDxn who is a chief; he is exalted 
by Haying the heaven is bis. And 
many are now in ^e habit of 
making obeisance to ntbera, aaying, 
"Thon of the inner circle of 
greatness, the heaven is thine ; all 
things are thine." 

They say thus because they aee 
no one elae but the chief himself 
who if he choose can command 
any particular peison to die, and 
he will die at once. And so they 
say, " That man is the owner of 
heaven ; and every thiug is his.," 
It does not suffice them to honour 
a great man, unless they place the 
heaven on hia shoulders ; the^ do 
not believe what they say; they 
merely wish to asoibe all great- 
neaa to him. 

Sudi, then, is the reverence of 
black men ; for the chief did sot 
aay, " No j you are ascribing to 
me what does net belong to me j 
the heaven and the Aun are not 
mine ; they have their own owner ; 
for my pu-t I am insignificant " 
Ho ezpedwd to have it Bud ftlvays 
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tiwe dftjro njalo ; m be tabo aj>Io 
abakirili kwalnmJUope, 

Eu kona indaba pak&ti kwaba- 
nta abaninyamiL Xu ti ngosuku 
lapa ku puma impi ngalo, loknpela 
iukoei Be i Alangiuujse lUDalmadAU 
oak« ftfo, i kulnma oawo; nge- 
tDTs kwtiloko kir enziwe ihhabo 
eli Tu^ uaikiaiki lokoba muAUzifo 
zi fiidamale ngokunga impi i nga 
b& kona ngaieao 'stkati ; lokupela 
izuln li kewebilo, 11 pendule ago- 
mo7» omubi, ku tiwe, " Izulu lon- 
kosi U y" ezwi, okubft inkosi ibu- 
AlnngiL" Ngaloko ke kwEt k^ai- 
Bvn ngokati, "Imilu elenkod," 
emakoaiiii amakulu ; tigokuba lapa 
i Alangaobe impt yayo, nezulxi li 
ya pendula, noma li bb li sile. 



that th« hMvea wna bis ; and now 
our people address whit« mea in 
tbe aune way. 

It happens among black men 
when, the chief calls out an army 
and he haa collected all hia bauds, 
he addreeaes them, and then they 
sing a song which exoitea their 
paaaioDa, that their faearto bum 
with the desire of aeeing their 
encony ; and though the heaven is 
clear, it beoomea clouded by a 
great wind which arises. And the 
people say, " The heaven of the 
chief feela that die chief is suf- 
fering," Therefore it waa affirmed 
among great chie&, that the heaven 
ia the ohiefH ; for when he aasem- 
blea his troopa the heaven clouds 
over, although it had been quite 
bright. 



AsOTHEB native, named ITdudula, who was a great courtier, who»e 
highest notion of politenesa waa the highest hypei-bole of praise, wish- 
ed to borrow half-B'^rowu, which I had no wiafa to leud. At length 
he said, " Hfundiai, a ng* nhaha," Teacher, you are my lather. I 
asked, " How ) " He replied, " Wa dabuka cmAlabeni, wa kula, wa 
ba ngaka ; mina be ngi ngaka nje," You broke off from the earth, and 
grew as big as tiiis, (placing his haitd aix feet above the groond ;) but 
for my part I only grew as high aa this, (placing his hand about a foot 
and a half from it) By this he meant to any that I waa not bom like 
oUier men, but came out of tiie ground, like Uukulunkulu.^' 



^ Arbousaet appears to have noticed a similar custom. Yet hia 
statement may have been made from not understanding the meaning 
of such pfarosas as " Inkosi yoAlanga " (see Ifote 30, p. 14} :-^~" They 
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in Ta> Lou> or Huvmr. 

It appeaxB, th«r^ire, th&t in th« natlTe mind tiLereis sonroel; any 
notion of Dei^, if ttaj at all, wnpt up in their sayings abont a hea- 
venly chie^ When it is ^plied to God, it ia aimply the reeolt of 
teaching; Amoag themselvea he is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
aa the Preaerrer of men ; but as a power, it may be notJung mora 
than an etu-thly chief, bUU celebrated by name, — a lelic of the king- 
worship of the Egyptians ; another form merely of aoceetor-woi^p. 

A lad of tha Waian or Ajawa tribe, living <m the Eaatem oottt* 
<rf Lake Kyaaaa, informs me that among them tJie Bainbow is called 
XTmlungu, that is, Qod ; for XTmlungu is the word they tliere uae for 
the 8a{«Mue Being and supemattiral power& Thc^ alao call the 
Supreme B«ng isisoka, the Invisible, when they wish to distanguish 
him (rtmi Uie Rainbow.^' — Among the Dahomans, the Bunbow is wor- 



V- 



have no idol but he ; it is before him, literally, that they prostrate 
themselves. He graats them permiaaion to live, or he slaughters them 
according to his caprice. Can the devil really have whispered to the 
Zula (the celestial) that he is a god t Be this as it may, many of the 
Matebeles, of the same people, believe, on the word <^ their princes, 
that the ancestors of these have sprung from the reeds of a fountain, 
instead of being bom of a woman, aa other men are." (Op. cU., p. 
2^1.) — But the Amazulu are so called, not because they have arro- 
gated to theuufelves the title of " Celestials," bat from tTzulu, lui 
ancient cliie£ He, however, may have obtained that name from the 
ascription to him of heavenly power. U-izuln, Thou art the heaven, 
became soon converted into the proper name, Uzulo. 

** In Rowley's Stortf of the Vmver»iiUi Miwion to Central 
AJinca we find the following account of the religion of the people la 
the neighbourhood of Ijike Nyassa : — 

" Both Manganja and Ajawa seemed to have a better idea of the 
Ddty than most savage tribes. The Ma-ngai^a called God, Pambi, or 
Mpambi ; the Ajawa, MuluugtL Neither, as I have elsewhere said, 
looked upon Him as a Qod of wrath ; indeed, they did not appear to 
assign any wrathful attfibute to Him, nor did they in any way make 
Him the author of evil ; they supposed evil to proceed from malevo- 
lent spirits — the MUti. We never, therefore, found them offering up 
human sacriticea in order to avert God's anger. If great danger, either 
famine or war, threatened them, they would assemble at an ^pointed 
plaoe, and in an appointed way, ofier up prayer to God to deliver them 
from the famine, or to give them the victoiy in the war. We saw 
instances of thi& At Magomero, soon after the oommen cement of the 
first rainy season after we were in the land, there was a solemn assem- 
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Hfaiiqwd ODcler tiw name <^ Danii, tbe heavetil; snake. (BvrUm. Op. 
«t, p. 148.; 



blage for prajer. The gnmnd had been prepared, the eeed gotni ; the 
Tains came, the oom sprang iip~^l Beemtd an vre desired it ; and then 
Uie rains ceased : day b^ day, week by week, and no rain ; the fierce 
ana seemed withering l^e young com, fiimine appeared imminent. 
Ghiganda aesembled his people in the bush outside the village, then 
marched with them in procession to the appointed place for prayer, » 
plot of ground cleared and feaoed in, and iu the middle of which was 
a but, called the prayer hut. The women attended as well as the men, 
and in the prwxemon the women preceded the men. All entered ihe 
eDch)aiire, the womrai sitting on one side of the hat, the men on the 
other ; Chigunda sat some distance apart by himself. Then a woman 
named Mbudzi, the sister of Chignnda it was said, stood forth, and 
she acted as priestess. In one hand she had a small basket containing 
Indian oora meal, in the other a small earthen pot containing the 
native beer, pombi — the equivalent, donbtiess, to the ancient offering 
frf corn and wine. She went just into the hut, not so far but what 
die conld be seen and heard. She put the basket and the pot down 
on either side of her. Then she took np a handful of the meal and 
dropped it on the floor, and in doing this called out in a high-pitched 
voice, ' Imva Hpambi I Adsa mvnlal' {Hear thou, O God, and 
sraid rain >) and the assembled people responded, clapping their hands 
softly, wad intoning — they always intone their prayers—' Imva Mpa- 
mbi f (Hear thou, U God !) This was done again and again until the 
meal was expended, and then, after arranging it in the form of a sugar 
loaf^ the beer was poured, as a libation, round about it. The suppli- 
cations ceased, Mbudsi came out of the hut, fastened up the door, sat 
on the ground, threw herself on her back ; all the people followed her ' 
' example, and while in this position they clapped their hands and re- 
peated their supplication for several rainiites, This over, they stood 
up, clapped bonds again, bowing themsolves to the earth repeatedly 
while doing so ; then marched to where Chigunda was sitting, and 
danced round about him like mad things. When the dance ceased, a 
large jar of water was brought and placed before the chief ; fintt Mbu- 
dzi washed her hands, arms, and face ; then water was poured over her 
by another woman ; then all the women rushed forward with cala- 
bashes in their bands, and dipping them into the jar threw tiie water 
into the air with loud cries and wild gesticulations. And so the cere- 
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NOTE. 

Since writing Note 62, p. 91, on the Shade or Shadow of a mim, T 
hare found that many of the natives connect the ebade with the Bpiiit 
to A much greater extent than I supposed. 

Their theory is not veiy conaisteut with itself nor very intelligi- 
ble, neither Is it easy to uiiderataud on what kind of observation it is 
foniided. It ia something of this kind They say the ehadow — that 
evidently cast by the body — is that which will ultimately become the 
itongo or spirit when the body dies. In order to ascertain if this waa 
really the meaning, I asked, "Is the shadow which my body caste when 
I am waUdug, my spirit I " The reply was, " No ; it is not your ito- 
ngo or spirit,"— (ewdently uoderstanding me to mean by " my spirit" 
an ancestral guardian spirit watcliing over me, and not my own s|nrit) 
— " but it will be the itongo or ancestral spirit for your children when 
you are dead." It is said that the long aliadow shortens aa a man ap- 
proaches his end, and contracts into a veiy little thing, When they 
see the shadovr of a man thus contracting, they kuoT he will die. The 
long shadow goes away when a man is dead ; and it is that which is 
meant when it is said, "The shadow has departed." There is, how- 
ever, a short shadow which remains with the corpse and ia buried witli 
it. The long sltadow becomes an itongo or ancestral spirits 

In connection with this, the natives have another superstition. 
If a friend has gone ont to battle, and they are anxious abont him, 
they take his sleeping-mat and stand it upright in the sun. If it 
throws a long shadow, he is still living. If a short one, or none at 
all, he is dead ! 
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Alf C3EST0R WORSHIP. 
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on, 

ANCBSTOB WOBSHIP. 



kvkfftia dcuvoloii kwftba Ba 
Tolft Be ka tiwa, ** Ku kona naar 
toiip);" kwft ba nkuba ludra b' »- 
n oknti ka koba anutonga A 
ku 'nto a ba rda nje ba se be ya 
konaukad amatongoi 



A d 'nto e velayo Bgaaemva 
kwokarela kwabontD, uma ba wa 
bone ba ti, " Vank' amatoDgo." 
Innkomo kambe la vela, ba a 
bon^ ba ti, " MsB mnkomo," n 
Tela ngemva kwaba Kn ya bo- 
nakala uknba a n kulomi ngi^- 
▼da kwomnntn v<Aiik9ala; Ufia 



Hn eay th^ poeaeeaed AmatMigD 
aa BOOB aa tbcty came into bemg.^ 
Wken they eame into beln^ 
men already ^>oke of tbeara being 
AmattHigo; and benoe tbej too 
knew tlut tbey existed. It ia not 
something whidi aa eoon ai th^ 
wtte born tiuj saw to be Amato- 

Dg% 

It is not wmething vhich 

came into betng immediately after 
men, iritich when they nw they 
said, "Tfaoae are Amatonga." 
They aav cattle indeed, vhieh 
Quae into bang^ and eaid, " Tboas 
are oatde," they haTing oom« into 
being immediately* after them- 
■etvea. Itiaervidentthatwearenot 
quaking of the wigin of the fint 



* Ifot at the time of the creation, bat of their own birth. There 
ia no one now who can remember when the Amatongo were firat 
gpAea ot Aa aoon aa he came to yean ca{)^le of uaderataiidiiig, he 
beard others qieok of the Amatongo, as they had beard others who 
were older thui themedTea. 



' HaU the dietioction between njroMfflM and emvo. 
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m ti ukavel& kmbantu bI kalamtt 
t^mva kwake, ngokuba a kw i^ 
dwa ukuma kwowokukfsla. Si 
tsho ke ukuti sa vela nawo tina 
'ba vde ae ku tshiwo ukuti oma- 
toiign, ku tahiwo abapambili. 



Kwa taho abokuk^^la bonke ke ; 
kwa ba aba relayo ba se be vela ae 
be ba tehela wona amatongo, ba 
vr* azi ke ukuti a kona amatongo. 
Kw aziee futi ukuti kona kukgula 
ba ti be vela nje, ba be vein kany e 
niizinyBnga ezona za ba kcannsela 
ukuti a kona. Ba ti ke, 'abiwa 
umuatn vokukjala, ova ti, " Ku 
kona aroattnigo a inyok^" Umu- 
ntu wokuk^ala Umvelinijiangi, 
"Unkulunkuln. 'Aziwa ke izixwe 
Eonko. A kwa ba ko 'sixwe eaa 
ti, " Tina 'basekutiiu ka li ko kwi- 
ti itoQgo." 



Izirwe lonke za bonga atnato- 
Dgo, ngokuba kva taho Umveli- 



man : when we saj Om origin of 
men we tspeak of those who oame 
after him, tor the standing of the 
finit man is unknown. So we, who 
came into being when men who 
preceded us already spoke of there 
being Amatongo, say, " We came 
into being possesaed of them." 

All the first men, then, spoke of 
the Amatongo ; and they told 
Uiaee who came into b^ng after 
them, as soon as they came into 
being, that there are Amatongo. 
And ftuthcr in the beginning, as 
soon as tliey came into being, they 
had doeton* who tan^t them that 
there are Amatongo, And so they 
sflid that the Amatongo wea« ore- 
ated* by the flnt man, who said, 
"There are Amatongo who are 
anakea" Tlie first man is TJmre- 
lin^angi, Uukolaukula. And 
thus all natitms knew of the Ama- 
tongo, There was not a single 
nation whidi said, " We people of 
such a country have ito Itongot" 

All nations worshipped the 
Amatongo, beoanse Umvelinjaiigi 



^ The izinyanga or docton are thus represented aa the appointed 
teachers of the people. They are, no doubt, the relic of an ancient 
priesthood. 

* The native who relates this doee not, he says, mean that when 
Unkuluttkulu was speaking to primitive men, Amatongo were already 
in existence ; bnt speaking of the future as already present, he appointed 
the spirits of the dead to be the protectors and helpers of the living: — 
that ho said, " There are Amatongo," bnt the people looked around, 
but were unable to see them until death had deprived them of their 
parents, and then they addressed prayers to them, raoeived visits from 
them in dreams, or in the form of anakee ; and saoificed to them. 
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n^uigi, am ba teheloko, wa ti, 
" Ni bona nje, into e ugi ni tshela 
yona ; ngi ni Uihpla amatongo, 
bongs wona ; ngi nt tshela uin^ 
uga xokabula, ni bule knso, ; 
tsbele tuna umUDtu e gula, e | 
Bwa amatongo ; zi ;a 'kn U zwa 
akad u gnla nje, n gnliova ama- 
tonga" 

Zonke ke inrm ke z* se a ti, 
noma be j» 'kmUaaela empini ; 
noko i ba bulala, ba ti, abakubo 
labo abafilfiyo be bolewe impi, ba 
ti, "Id BifiilatdeeUkvitiitoDga" 
Ba ti, " loi uknba abantu ba xe ba 
pels bonke, impi ku nga huji no- 
yedwa na, nconniitn na 1 " 



A ti nm' e kona oaindil^rt^i ^^ ^> 
"Hina, ngi k^abnke, ngi ainda 
ke } kn be se ku tiwa nje, ma ei 
pele Bonke ; kv ale umuntn wa ba 
nnu^; ngabe ei te ai k^wa 
im|H Dja, yena owa be pi na t l^gi 
kgabnke, ngi sinda; ngi be ngi 
nga s' aa ama ngi za 'usinda, ngi 
bona abantQ bonke bakwiti se be 
peUla" 



oommanded tbem to do so, saying, 
" Yon ae^ then,* I tell you about 
the Amatongo, that yon may wor- 
ship them. I tell yon about di- 
vining Izinyanga,' that yon may 
enquire of them, and they tdl you 
when a man baa been made ill by 
the Amatongo j th^ ahall hear 
the Itongo declaring that he has 
bem made ill by tlie Amatongo." 

Bo all nation! used to tliiak 
when they were about to attack an 
army, that they should be assiiited 
by the Itongo j and alUiough tbej 
were killed by the army, the 
fiiends of those who were killed 
said, " The Itongo of our people 
has toned its back on ua," They 
asked, "How is it that all our 
pec^le have at length come to an 
end, pyw^ not one man come bock 
fomk tite army I" 

If ihen is one who has esc^ied, 
he says, " Aa for me I eaoaped I 
know not how. The Amatongo 
had decreed that we should all 
die ; one man' would not assent ; 
when we were deatroyad by the 
enemy, where was he I wonder T 
«ped I know not how ; I ao 
kmger ezpeeted to be saved, when 
I saw all onr people destroyed." 



' A mode of pljiiming attention, or eommanding silence. 

' IsntM/anga. — It is, perhaps, better to retain the native word 
than to trandate it by a wonl which does not &irly represent it 
Inyanga, generally rendered doetor, means a man skilled in any par- 
ticular matter = magtu. Thos, an inyanga yokubula is a doctor or 
wise man of smiting, that is, with divining rods — a diviner. Inyanga 
yemiti, a doctor of medidnee. Inyanga yensimbi, a smith, Sx. 

1 That is, one man among the Amatongo — (me 4^ the Amatongo, 
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Ba ti Tikok^als kwabo, ba ti, 
" AmadAloai akwiti mabi I Ini 
ukuba ntanzi u pelele emiOBi wo- 
nke na 1 Amadoda angaka na ! 
Impi ukupela na i k^we Imp 
Da ! iT^iijgafra a be iiilatele, kv o- 
oze Djani 1 Into a be nga i t«ho 
a zwe oma kV enza sjani na t A 
ze a k^e nmnd na t n pele mt- 
nke na I Yena o k^abuke e Eondi- 
Bft ubani lo, u be ye ngapi nat 17 
be nga hamln ini pakoti kwama' 
nje amadAloB na T Ba tabo ajalo 
abakalayo. 



Ka labo aba&yo empini se be ya 
'kuba a wona amadAIozi futL 

Ba ti abausdilc7oal/ amadAIozi 
akubo e ba bbekile, ba sinde, ba ti, 
" Si undiawe amadAlori okwitL" 
Ba fike ba buje, be vela empini, 
ba fike, ba wa g^wacele mnkomo ; 
ba bonge ukuba ba ti a ba pilisile 
ba dtele ngenyongo emzimbeni, be 
ti, " Ma kcakcambe, a be mAlope, 
a nga bi mnTama," ukuze a ba pi- 
lute ngolunye UBukn futi. Ba 
bonge ko be kuAle. 



S.U be ku kalwa ngalapa be file, 



At fint the people mf, "Tiu 
Am rto n gorf mur peot^angood 
fin- nothing ! Why has tiw vbcle 
vilkge periahed in the flghtl 8b 
manj men as thm want Oar 
whcde annj dteti oye d by the 
ny I Hov did it h^^ien 
that they tamed the liaok ra 
BO manyl Hov is it that they 
nerer mentitmed any thing to us 
thai we mif^t nndoBtaitd why 
thcf vcre angry t Have tiiey at 
last deetroyed the whc^ village 1 
hai it oome ntte^ to an endt 
Wliere had die Itongo vho laTed 
8o4iid-K>goaef Whywaahenot 
among the other Amatrawo t " 
Tlioee -vho weep fisr the dead eay 

And &oee who died in the fi^t 
will now become Amat(»igoi 

And tboee who efwaped, whose 
national Amatongo looked on them 
and saTod tbeoo, eay, " We 1wt« 
been saved by tlw Amadhlod o( 
oar petqtle." When they oom« 
bask taaa His army, thqr norifioe 
catUe to the Anatongo; they 
return thanks beeaaae they think 
they have saved them ; th^ pour 
the gall (^ the saorifioes OD their bo- 
dies, saying, " Let the Amatonga 
be bri^t and white, and not daA, 
that they may save as cm another 
occeman," Xbey return thanks 
witiiglad hearts. 

And there is fimnal lunentA- 
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Im liwe, idUoB Ubo UnmyMnn. 
Bb le b' «nsele nknis bft ti ooko 
ng^ iskon jabo i faa |»iiddin em- 
pini, i td, nabitUawle, unmcUhu 
klrabo » 1191 floli Into) ngoknlift ba 
wft loi^pale, ba m kcabniTnWBi ; 
H be ja "kati noko be fika kayo 
imjn u b' mI nkati, " Umakaii 
loku w m luDgiaBMBaiitltwi, • jt 
"kati b' OBft ngaai oat" I^pa m 
be bona impi a t» ya 'knlvanaTO, 
ba kumbola amaiiUori, bakAt»- 
1^' iuto a ba ^ cmayo, be va 
keola am' a be maMe ; ba ka bcme 
b^ eniUuifwcni labo, b' at* nku- 
ti, n va longifla anudAlozi akwi- 
ti ; ac^ ai &, ka si yi 'kataho 
okati i kona into a wa be e i ka- 
lela. 



Hbala ba tnkutde ke, ba ti, 
"A ya laba a d folatele i^a' 
Hgokaba ama be ya empini, ba ti, 
" Bi bamfaa nawo anudAkHi akwi- 
a," ba Iwe ke nenye impi. A. ti 
nm' fimwIMogi aknbo emAlope, 'ale 
nkuba ba &t ka be i bona be btda- 
la (^«nta nganAbn^^ ba bone ke 
nkoti ai be n hambe namadAkni 



tiaa ^^ben ihej have lost tkeir 
pec^ ; they aiy, thdr Idhiosi ia 
daric. At length they aacrific^ 
that if perohanoe their chief lead 
tbem afftio to attadc the enemy, 
the Amatongo of tbta people may 
have no oaoae of oomplaint, b»- 
oeoae they have made amenda to 
tham, and made them bright j and 
Qov Then they reach the enemy 
they knoT vhat they have done, 
and My, "Oaa it be, aince 'we 
have made amenda to the Ama- 
dhloB, that they will say we 
have wronged them by anything 1" 
When they aee the enemy with 
whioh they are about to fight, they 
remambor the' Amadhlom, and 
think of what the? have done for 
them, by eacrifioing to them that 
they may be propitious j they aee 
that In their heartei, and know that 
they have made amends to the 
AmadhloEi of their people, and 
that thongh they die they cannot 
Bay there ia any thing of whi<^ 
the Amadhloo have reaaon to 
oonmlain. 

80 tmly they are very brave, 
aaying, " The Amat<mgo will turn 
their baoka on UB without cauae.'' 
For when they go to the enemy 
they Bay, " The Amadhlod of our 
people go with us ; " and so they 
fight with the enemy. And if 
their Amadhloai are white and do 
not allow them to die, and they 
kill on their aide only, then they 
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akviti. Kn ti kulabo abafiliTO 
ba pi^ abAseleyo, bs ti, "A si 
namadAloEL Ini umii ai fe ai pele 
nal AmodAloEi akwiti 'aAlulwe 
amadAloD akwabuiye abautn n&f 
Kgokuba be ti aba nga fitnga, ba 
ti, " 'AAluliwe atnadAlosi akwab»- 
ni, 'aAlulwe akwitl" 



Kn Djalo ke kabanta abanmya- 
tna ; a ba velanga nje uknba be U, 
" AmatoQge ka wa ka" Ba vela 
se kn tiws, "Amatongo a kona." 
Kodva ke nati ke ka ■' ad uma 
lovo "miintn ova vela kukjala va 
la wa td nje, " Ku kona amato- 
Dgo." n kona ini umonta ova 
ke va ti e hamba wa be inyoka 
na I Ifgoknba nati ri ja koAlwa 
lapo, uma Umvelin^angi wa sa wa 
ti, ifUlozi li injoka i^e, ngani. 
Loku umnntu e Buka a fe nje e 
nge aamsila ; nati lapo ka m kolwa 
enyokeni ; loka noma abantu be 
lele, u ti a nga pupa iuToka, a pa^ 
pame madnyane, 'etuke j a ti nm* 
e pupa umuntu owa &fo, a knln- 
me naye iandaba ekupnpeni ; inr 
yok* umuntu e i pupa ka kalnmi 
nayo izindaba, u y" etnk^ Kgi ti 
mina, amadAloa ka va ko a nemi- 
nJa. TTmTelinjongi tdna ai ti 
V eduka yena tun' a t' abantu ba 
izinyokik Ngdraba nabantu oba- 



them. But on tbe part of those 
who are oonquered, tbose who 
survive say, " Ws have no 
A maHliliwi Why have we died 
utterly 1 Why have our Ama- 
dhloa been oonquend by tlie 
Amadhlozi of other people T For 
those who have not died say, " Tha 
Amadhkai of Boaod-eo have been 
conqnerad by the A"'^'*'"" of 
oni tribb" 

Thru H is vith bbck men ; they 
did not come into being when it 
waa laid, " Thoe are no Amato- 
ngot" The^ came into being when 
it was already aaid, "There are 
Amatongot" But we do not know 
why tiie man which fint came 
into being aud, ** Thera are Ama- 
tongOk" Waa there ever a man 
who whilst living said ke was a 
Boakel Vot we too do notnndw- 
stand why Umvelinawigi said, 
TheldhloB is a Boakck" Foraman 
dies having no tail ; and even we 
in that respect do not believe in a 
make J for if a man is asleep, and 
dreams of a snake, he awakes im- 
mediatdy and starts ; bat if b« 
dream c^ a dead man, he speaks 
with him of affluis in a dream ; 
but if he dream of a snake, he 
does not talk with it ; he start& 
For my part, I say there are no 
Amadhkiri with tails. And we 
say Umvelinyu^ made a mistake 
when he nid, ** People are snakee." 
For <M men, whw we ask why it 
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daU abtt 'madodft n ti li^ si bn- 
ttkjo fli ti, " AmodAloet Uw« ka 
tiws a innyc^ nje npni I " bft ti, 
" Ngoba kv aaiMiAlozL" 6i bun 
tina, li ti, " Ake ui li tsliele kba- 
ntu al»& be neminla sat" Ba 
koAlwe lapa, faa iig& d tdieU. 8i 
ti ke, "0,11^ nkab* ol nga ri 
tabeli anudJUosi a ianyoka ua t " 
Ba tflbo i^jalo ke ; ba koAlwa, ba 
nga n tsheli oma m zwe. Si y" e- 
nnt mna be tsbo amatlAlozi cmyo- 
keni; ka ai zwa uma inyc^ i 
idAlozL 



n Mid that the Amadhloin on 
•nakw, Baj, "Becanse tbej ^i* 
Anudhkni.'' And ira aak aaying, 
" Jnat tell ns if dead men bare 
tails," Thaf are pnizled there, 
and cannot tell na And bo ire 
Bay, " 0, how is it that 70a do not 
tell na iriiethn the Am«iOilnri ue 
snaJrae V So they rejMat th« nme 
words; they are ponied and do 
not tell US, that we may nnder- 
Btand. We undenrtand if they 
Hay, "The Anuidhloxi are in 
snakes ; " we do not understand if 
th^ say, " The anake is an Idhlo- 



Ukwaba equivalent to Create. 



Hjisoaloeo lapo inkosi ya tsbo, 
ya ti, " A ku be kona ukukanya," 
kwa ba kona njengokntsho kwayo 
inkod ; si ti, " KV abtwa inkod 
ukukanya." Ka njalo ke abantu 
ba ti, " 'Abiwa amatongo Umreli- 
Vgaa^" Ba ti fliti, "Umonta 
woknkijala w* aba amatongo, nkn- 
ti,wawaTenk" Ba ti, "Zonke 
ionto z* abiwa nmuutn wokukja- 
U, Unknlunkulu ; z* enswa uye j" 
i^jcdniba kn ya lingan* ukwabiwa 
nokwenawa. 



liBpft tina ke, tina 'bantu id t&- 
)ayc^ S) ta, " Abantu abamnyama 



JosT as when the Lord said, " Let 
there be light," and tliere was 
light in aooordanoe with the word 
of the Lord ; we say, " The light 
was created [abiwa] hy the Lord." 
80 the people say, " The Amato- 
ngo were created [abiwa] - by TJm- 
velin^angi." 80 they say, " The 
fiist man created [aba] the Ama- 
tongo, that is, he gave them be- 
ing." They say, "All things were 
made by ^le first man, Unkulu- 
nknln ; they were made by him f 
for nkwabiwa and ukwenziwa has 
one meoninK 

We then, who oome into being 
at the present time, now say, 
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baUAldaL Lu nkuba U ti km U 
m ad UmTeUiigaiigi lu I Afaaata 
lAMdyo Abftfundifli ; bcKW be knht- 
ma DgemiMo jeakod. Yoaa « i 
zvayo igoma Uyo, neododMW ya- 
7a Si ya koUva nma yana nnnt 
nta wokukjala va be ubaui ; lokn 
ai swa Uttkolunkiihi ITinTdinTa- 
agi ; d ng" aai aba yma TTnkolu- 
nkulu lo wa salira vbani 



Loku abelungu ba fiks nje naba- 
fiindisi, ea si li zwa igama lokutt, 
V kona Vtikjoo. Ku ja s' aMuIa 
okutahiwo abaatu, uma ku nga bi 
ko umuntu o ti TJnkulunknlu wa 
dabiika kuk^Ia nje, umfitzi wake 
kwa ku ubani, uendodaaa yake. 
Loku indodana kaUkxo si ya i 
swa Dgabafundin ukuti Ujesu. Si 
y' aAluleka ; tina « ti ba UAl«ka. 
Ini uma ba si tshele Uukulonkn- 
liil Sizw«ukuti be tiwadabula 
inzwe zouke ezimnyama ; u aga i 
zwa indawo li^' e kona a zi dabu- 
lela kooa, 



Si koAlwe ke li^ kulaboliaata 
uma be ti a' eoziwa Uakataakalo, 
Cmvelia^ngi, (akuti TTmvdin^ 
Bgi nje, agoknba a vela knk^la 



"BlaekOHnwenuBtalmi. Why 
do tkey say that tiny dotkotknow 
TTiKveliiiyangi I The people wbo 
kwnr an tfte iniiiinMrlca, vbo 
^leak ot tiie eoBUuadmMiti of 
tbeLord. Weheu-HkBaiBe^aiid 
that of HiBSoa. We do not know 
wfae tke flnt sua waa; this only 
we bear, tkat ITiikalviikida i« com 
irith Umvelinfaogi ; not knofwii^ 
who wae dte tttha oC Uakidn- 
nkolo. 
Bat dace 1^ whit« men osme 

heard it nid that thtre is Ood. 
Wfl cattno4 undentaod what the 
black men aay, tat tltere is no one 
iriio tails us that trnknlnakaln 
first came into beiag, aad what 
was his wiff^B aame, and tiiat be 
bad a son. But we hear the bus- 
sionariM say ^lat Jcaas is the son 
of Ood. We do not underatand 
what the black man say. We say, 
"They ate mistaken. Why do 
they tell us abont irnkalnaknlo t 
We bear them my that he enatod 
all the Idaok nations ; but we do 
not hear of the place whero he 
onated them." 

So we do not nndcntond what 
iktae people mean, when titey say 
we were made hy Unkuhinknla, 
TJmTeliagangi, He is called 0m- 
▼eUnjangi for no other reason bnt 
because he came into bong first 
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iigi^Minl»li kwabantii.) Ba ti ke, 
" Wft rnomen, wa ti, ' Mb ku rele 
abanto, ku vele mnto sonke, hbd- 
Bjs, aeaAkomo, nedutete, nemiti, 
notahMU.' " Kepa ke u ng" e» 
a* an winAlJnywani seta nma si 
iwa be teho njalo, be ti izinto ^ e- 
nziwe tTnknlankulu ; si nga a ewa 
amfnla oira be si dabulela kona 
isicwe a z* aba Uiikulunkula. 



8i ti. into e ize leyo kankulu- 
bkulu. B* eduka nobunla. A si 
i zwa into eyona j" enziwa Unkn- 
lanknlu, Tina ai velayo ai vela ae 
be ai tehela be ti s' enziwa Unku- 
luokulu. 8i ti, " Into e ize. Ka 
i ko iuto yek^iao lapo ; ngoba a 
ba ko aba ti ai y' azi lapa Uukulu- 
nkulu a dabulela kona abentu." 



Bi ti tina ai zwa abelungQ,— zo- 
na iciitdnba zenkosi zi sezinewadinL 
Si ti, " Nampa abakiiluma ik^i- 
ao, be ti, ' lakosi i kona.' " Na 
manje inkon i kona. Nati ai ti si 
vela kwa ku tiwa i kona inkoei ; i 
sezulwini, ukuU ITtikzo. Indaba 



immediately before men. * So 
they ny, " He abonted saying, 
' Let men oome fortb ; let all 
tbinp oome fbitb, — botb dofp 
and oattle, and grassboppov, 
and trees and gtaaa'" But we 
oould never noderatand in our 
bearta when we heard them aay 
that all ^ngs were made t^ 
TTnkulunkulu ; and did not hear 
the name of the river when 
ITnkuliuikula broke off the na- 
tions which he created [aba]. 

We say this matter about 
Unkulunkulti is a vain tbing; 
They wandered with foUy as 
a companion. We do not know 
a single thing that waa cre- 
ated by Unkulunkulu. As soon 
aa we w^e boni they told ua 
we were made by Uukulunkn- 
In. We say, it is a vain thing. 
There is no truth in it ; for there 
are none who say, they know the 
place where Unkulunkulu bnAe 
off the people. 

We say we uodentand the 
white men, — the tme accounts of 
the Lord which are in hooka. We 
Bay, " Behold the men who speak 
the truth, when ttiey say, 'The 
Lord is.' " And even now the 
Lord is. And we too say that 
from our birth it was said, the 
Lord is ; He ia in heaven ; that in, 



' Note again the force of nga before panibili : patiil/ili, before — 
any indefinite time bcfo(«; ji^apantlnli, just before, immediately or a 
short time before; 
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a any an; a i k^ 
udeki kaAle ; iDsumuunmaiie njik, 
Lokn noma be ti, Unbilnnkulu 
va tuma unwaba, va ti, a la yo- 
knti ezuweni sabantu, lu yokuti, 
abantu ma ba nga fi ; ba ti, kwa 
ti ugBsemTa kwoDwaba wa tuma 
iDtalwa ii{{asemva kwcoiwaba, u- 
nwaba u lu hambile nkuya 'kati, 
abantu ma ba nga fi ; ya hamba 
ngaaemuTa intulo ukuya 'knti, ma 
ba to, Kwa ai ktra iika intulo 
kiik^la ; ya fika, ya ti i&tulo, 
abantn ma ba fe. Kanti unwaba 
lu libele ubukwebezone, ya la ya 
buyaintulwa; kanti unwaba olu 
tuuy wa ukukjala, ka lu ka fiki, lu 
libele ubukwebezane. Lu te ae lu 
ya 'kufika kubantu, se lu fika lu 
ti, " Ku tiwa, abantu ma ba nga 
fi." Ba Be be ti abantu, kgode lu 
memeze nnwaba, lu tsbo njalo. In 
ti, " Abantn ma ba nga fi," b' ala 
abantu, ba ti, " Si bambe elentulo ; 
Be n kuluma ize wena ; iswi e ii li 
bambileyo, ai bambe elentulo, yona 
i fike ya ti, ' Ku tiwa, Abantn ma 
ba fa' Kant' igama e ai li bambi- 
leyo. A ai y aa leyo 'ndaba o i 
tshoyo, lnnwaba>" Tina ke ra ti 
k^ mAindim, ai ti, iandaba sama' 
nga ; leyo 'ndaba i uge ko. Aba- 
ntu b' enawa inkoai. Unkulu- 
nkulu si ti wa kw azi ngani uku- 
tuma izilwane ezihbuk^izela nge- 
siau pansi, a ti i zona t* emuka za 
ya 'kukuluma kubantu indaba nal 
8i ti, ba ko&lwa. 



' Ood. We do not understand the 
acooont of Unkalunkulu ; it ia 
aot easily understood ; it is a mere 
&ble. For although they say, 
Unkulunkvlu sent a chameleon 
to go and tell the nationa of men 
that men were not to die; and 
that bA«t the chameleon he sent a 
lizard to tell men that they were 
to die I and tbe lizard arrived first 
and aaid that men must die The 
chameleon forsooth loitered at a 
bush of iibukwebczane, until the 
lizard came back again, and the 
chameleon which was sent first* 
had not yet arrived, stopping to 
eat Um nbukwebezane. And when 
it came to men it said, " Unkulu- 
nkulu says that men are not to 
die." And when the chameleon 
had made this proclamation, men 
refused to listen, and said, " "Ws 
have received the word of the 
lizard ; what you now say is vain ; 
the word which we have received 
is that of the lizard, which came 
and said, < Uukulunkulu says, 
Man must die.' That is the word 
which we have accepted. We do 
not nndetsbind the matter, Oha- 
mcleon, of which you speak." We 
thus say, Teacher, that these are 
false accounts ; the tale is not reaL 
Men were mode by the Lord. 
We ask how conld Cnkulunkulu 
send animals which creep on their 
bellies, to take a message to man X 
We say they are deceived. 
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A d y ftd indawo l»po TTtnTeli- 
n^angi ftbuitn ft bft voteU kons, 
tuna ba be kooR Dje. I 7a s' aAlu- 
Is aaii le 'ndaba ; ii&bad&U aba&;o 
ba & be nga 1' azi lelo' *zwb lapa 
TTDkuluokula a dabnlela koiu 
abon^n uma ba be kona ; nabedala 
abaaala kwabft&yo ka ba tebo 
ukuti, fli ja r azi lelo 'twe lapa 
TToktiliuikiilu a dabalela abantu ; 
nabo ba ya dinga ige nkuba nabo 
b^ ezwe ngendaba nkuti, TJnkalu- 
nknla wa dabala iaswe. A V e- 
zwakali abaaye Onknlonkola ba- 
lezo 'zizwe a aga dabnlanga TTokn- 
Innknln wakuba Tina se d ti 
uma m ba baza d ti, " Ake nl 
fshele Unkulunkulu, si zwe," 
ti, " Ka B* azi." Si ti, " N* esi 
kanjani na nkuti kwa ku kona 
tTnknlnnkuln na T Ba ti, " 1 
Bwa ngabanta abadala aba ngapa- 
mbili kwetu." Bi ti, " Labo aba 
be ngapambili kwenn V ezwa ngo- 
bani na 1 " Ba ti ke lapo, " Si ya 
koAlwa ; ka b' azi." Si ti, " TTnkn- 
lunkulu wa be into e ize nja Ini 
nma ai ng* ezwa irindaba zake 
TTiikiiliinkalu nku zi tebsla zona 
iazwe a be / enza Unknlnnknlu 
nat Sm be i loku ni pika ngo- 
kuti kwa kn kona Uuknlunkiila 



We do not know the place 
where UniTelin^angi gave men 
being, that they might have life. 
Neither can we any more than our 
&thera understand tbia matter ; 
and the ancients who are dead died 
withoat knowing the oountry 
when TJnkuIunkuIa created men 
that they might have liie ; and the 
old people who are Bt^U living do 
not say they know the country 
where TJnkulonkula created men ; 
and tJwy too want to be told about 
the creation of the nations by 
tTukalunkulu. Other Onkola- 
nkulu of those nations are not 
heard of, whom their own TTnku- 
lunkulu did not create." And 
if we say to tbem, "Just toll 
OS about TTnkulunkulu, that we 
may understand," Uiey reply, 
"We do not know." We Bay, 
" How did you hear that &era 
was TJnkuIunknlu V They reply, 
" We heard it of old men who 
were before ms." We ask, "Of 
whom did those who were Itefore 
you hear 1 " They say, " We 
cannot tell. We do not know," 
We say, " Uakulunkulu was a 
mere vanity. Why do you not 
understand the acoounta of Unkn- 
lunkulu, which he told the nations 
which he made 1 Since you only 
assert continually that Unkuln- 
nkulu was, how oan we understand 



' He means that time is one supreme 'Unkulunkalo, from whom 
all other Onknlo&kulTi Bprang. 
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zakena! Kadkolwa." believ&" 

TJup^iouu Mbamda. I 



Abajitb ba td ku kona amadAlozi 
abo. Ba ya kolwa kuloko, ngo- 
kuba ka b' azi ukuba umunta a yA 
nj^i ekufeui kwake. Bafumana 
ukuU ukupenduka ioyoka i^^ku- 
kcabonga kwabo. Ba ti umantu 
a yft &; ngeiava kwal<^ aina e 
se file, a buy e a penduke lay oka ; 
ba ti ibito lenyoka, ba ti, itoago ; 
ba knleka kulo ngoku li Alabisa 
izinkomo, ngokuba ba tl idokomo 
futi ezalo, ba id piwa ilo ; futi ba 
ti, ba pila ngalo ; ku Dgaloko be li 
Alabisa izinkoDio. Ba ti, ama be 
ca 'ku li Alabisa, ba buyiBe I&oko- 
mo eoAle, nma be se e' aloMle ; 
noma zi ae sekaya, ba a. butela 
'odawo nje noma sintatu noma n- 
ne ; ka ba d buti zonke i ba leta 
lezo exi neyakuAlatBhiBwa itongo, 
ba zL^ifteuise odbayeni ; ba gaka» 
imvalo eaangweni, be ra be zi kgo- 
k^diok Umnikaufo e so kuleka 
ematongveoi, e ti, " Nansi iokomo 
yeou, nina 'bakwiti f e ae kuleka, 
e ba bolisa OTiee ooninaknln a ae 



The people aay their Amadhlozi 
exist. They believe ia that, for 
they do not know where men go 
when they di& Witen they 
thought of the matter they dis- 
covered that they turned into 
anake& They aay a man dies, 
aiid when he is dead, he tuins 
into a Boake ; uid they gave that 
snake the name of Itongo, and 
tb^ wtnship it by aacrifioing cat- 
tle, for they aay the cattle too be- 
long to it ; it ia it that gives them 
cattle ; and they say it is by it 
they live ; therefore they aocrifice 
cattle to it^ When they are going 
to sacrifice, they bring home the 
cattle, if they iiave been driven 
out to pasture ; or if they are still 
at home, they drive three or four 
together ; tliey do not collect them 
all ; they aelect those which are 
with the one they are about to 
aacrifioe to the Itongo, and drive 
them into the pen ; they dose the 
gateway with poles, aiul then drive 
the cattle togetho' in one place. 
The owner c£ Uie bullock having 
pnyed to the Amatongo, saying, 
" There ia your bullook, ye apirita 
of oor people ; " and aa he prays 
naming gnmd&thers and gnmd- 
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lia &, e ti, " Naka nkndAla kwe- 
nn ; np ja k«el& omiamlaa ouna- 
ndi, uknba ngi hanibe koAle ; na- 
ve, butibaoi, a ngi pate kaAIe ; 
nawe, banibuii," e tako njalo, e 
balin Dgabo bonke bakwabo a se 
ba &. Emva kwaloko « be e ee 
tats umbcmto omnnye o Bt 'kn i 
Uaba, e ao ayonyobft, e le i gwaza 
emAlabaokomo, nkuti eltiAlangoti- 
ni ; i be m i kala, i ti, " £h ; " e 
be e H ti nmiUDiyo, " Kftlo, nko- 
mo jamadAlosL" E se ptnda e 
balisa fnti ngaloko, ngoknba e ti 
ba m nikela abakabo ukuba a 
hambe kaAle ng&loko 'kokaia 
kwenkomo. I be se i Aliozwa, se 
i pelile, nmniniyo e be e se ka iga- 
cana elindnjrane, e se dka um- 
AlweAlwe fiiti, e ae n tahiaeU ngB- 
Bcoe negaama, e se li beke ngaseee 
&ti, e se tata impepo e Be basa 
yona, e Be beka nmAlweAlwana 
peza kwBmpepo, e ti, n pa aba- 
kubo nei oIumnandL £mva 
kwaloko ba be se be i dAla ke 
inyanuL Kn pela. 



motbera who are dead, saying, 
" There ia your food ; I pray for a 
healthy body, that I may live 
comfortably ; aod thoii, 8o«nd-so, 
treat nie with ntercy', and thou 
So-and-eo," mentioning by name 
all of their &mily who are dead ; 
and then the one who is going to 
kill the bollock tekeB an assagai 
and goes cantionsly towaids it, 
and Btabfl it in the place where the 
ox is nsnally stabbed, that is, in 
its side ; and then the ox bellows, 
and the owner says, " Cry, ox of . 
tJie AmadhlosL" And then he < 
^ain mentions the Amatongo by 
name, beoase he thinks they hare 
giren him health, becaase of the 
oiy of his oz. It is then skinned. 
When the skinning is completed, 
tlie owner takes a little blood, and 
eats off a portion of the caul, and 
bums it in a secret place with the 
blood, which also he places in a 
secret place ; and he bJces incense 
and bnms it, having placed the 
cant on the inoense, tliinking, he 
is giving the spirits of their people 
a sweet savour. After that they 
I eat the flesh. That ia the end. 



Kn ti tuna ku fe nmnntn kubantu 
abomnyama a fulelwe ngamaAIoAla. 
Ku zinge kn Alolwa njalo umnini- 
ye lowo 'mtmtn ofileyo. Noma 



Wheh a man dies among black 
men the grave is covered over 
with branches. The peison to 
whom the dead man belongs 
watches the grave continually. If 
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krt fe iadodana nTue a linde njalt 
iAUAlft, ukuEo ku ti Be be bona 
ububa lAUilU U bunile ba deli 
b' an a ku ko 'luto olu i^ m k 
pako, ngokaba o se bolile. Kepa 
unut e fumana inyoka ng^temlu, a 
tiho uma e se bujile lowo 'munta 
o be yo&lda, a t^ " O, ngi m ta- 
mene namAla nje e tamele ilanga 
n^pesnhi kveliba." 



Ngaloko ke nma e n^ bnyi 
)iku;ya ekaya, be nga m pupi, ku 
Alatsbve inkoino uotna imbuzi, ku 
tiwe, u ya buyisva euAle ukuba 
'eee ekaja ; ku ti nma be oga m 
pupi noma kn njalo, ba Alupeke 
ngobuti, " Lo 'munta wa & ka- 
njanit a ai m boni ; itongo lake li 
mnyama," Km yive enyangeni 
yobulawo nma ku iminnta womim 



a son has died, his &th«r watchei 
the branokefl conataatly, that when 
they see that the branchea an 
rotten they may be satisfied, 
knowing tiiat nothing ot/a now 
disturb the remains, for they are 
rotten. And if he observe a snake 
on the grave, tiie man who went 
to look at the grave says on hia 
return, " 0, I have seen him to- 
day basking in the sun on the top 
of the grave." 

So then if the snake does not 
come home, or if they do not dream 
of the dead, they eoorifioe an ox or 
a goat, and it is said he is brought 
back from the open country to his 
home. And if they do not dream 
of him, though the snake has 
come home, they are troubled and 
ask, " How did this man diel w« 
aot sea him ; his Itongo is 
dark." They go to a doctor of 
ubulawo,^" if it is the cJiief man 



"^ UbulavK, A class of medicines, used for cleansing and bright- 
ening. Medicines used with the view of removing from the i^stem 
something that causes dislike, and introduinng into it something that 
will cause love. 

There are two kinds used in eadi case — blat^ ubulawo and white 
nbulawo ; tbe black " washes," the white " wipes ; " the blaek takes 
away the "blackness" — ^" the evil," — ^which causes a man to be dis- 
liked ; the white makes him " white " — causes him to be " bright " — 
giree him a " beauty," — whioh causes him to become an object of love 
and admiration. 

Both black and white ubulawo are roots of plants. 

The black ia £rst used. The roots are bruised, mixed with water, 
and " churned : " when a great deal of froth has been produced by the 
chumiug process, it is drunk and the body is washed with it. It is 
used for about a month. The first time of using it, the medidnes are 
taken to some place where the sloe is abundant ; there a large fire is 
kindled of aloe ; and the medicine being prepared is drunk in large 
quantities ; it is emetic^ and tlie contents of tlie stomach ure ejected 
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omknla ; ai, a kn tshiwo ngabaotn 
kaisut njcL Inyanga i fike i peAle 
abalawo, ku Alatahwe imbiud, yo- 
BA i nomauido uoknkala ; imvn a 
i Alatahwa ngokuba kn tiwa itongo 
li j% 'kofaa miiTaiua, ngoknba 
Imvn i iatola, a i natnsindo ; ft ku 
vaniile nkntn kn Alatshiswe itosgo 
ngemTn ; itongo li Alatshisva 
Dgembnzi, Tona ku ti umnotn e sa 
i U karhu Dgoeuugulo, 1 be tie i ba- 
imalasa, ba tokoie ke kakulu, ba 
ti, " Kala, nkomo kabani, owa ti, 
"wa ti, wa ti " (be taho izeiuo take). 
Ba ti, " Si ti, Buya u ze 'kaja, si 
ka bone namAla nje. Si ya Ida- 



of a large village ; btit nothing in 
d<»ie as to the poor. The doctor 
omnes and mixes ubulawo, and a 
goat is killed, it being an animal 
which makes a great noise and 
cries; but a sheep is not killed, 
because it is said it 'will cause the 
Itoogo to be dark ; for a sheep is 
foolish and makes no noise, and 
therefore it is not usual to sacrifice 
a sheep to the ItODga The Itongo 
has a goat sacrificed to it ; when a 
man pricks it with a needle, it at 
once makes a great noise; and so 
they rejoice greatly and say, " Cry, 
beast of So-and-so, who did such 
and such and such things " (men- 
tioning the things he did). "We 
say. Come home again, that we 
may now see you. We are troa- 



irito the fire so as to quench it ; the objeot being that the " badness," 
which is cast off, may be burnt up and utterly consumed. On subse- 
quent oocasionB the contents of the stomach are ejected on pathways, 
that others may walk over it, and take away the " insila " or filth that 
is the cause of offence which has been cast out. 

When the treatment by the black ubulawo has been continued 
for the proper period, the white is used much in the same way. The 
roots ore bruised, mixed with water, and chamed. If the man is 
using it because he has been rejected by some damsel, he adds to the 
medicine something belonging to her which has been worn nest her 
skin, especially beads ; whilst churning the medicines he praiees the 
Amatougo, and prays for success. When the froth is piv>duced and 
rises high above the mouth of the pot, he allows it to subside ; and 
tiien takes some of the froth and puts it on his head and sprinkles it 
over his body ; and then drinks the contents of the pot. It has tax 
emetic effect. But the contents of the stomach are ejected in the 
cattle-pen. This place is selected because the wliite ubulawo b a 
" blessing." 

The special circnmstances under which such medicines are used 
are when a youth has been rejected ; or when a man wishes to obtain 
a &your from a chief or great man ; or when he has been summoned 
hj the chief to answer a charge brought ^^nst him ; or under the 
ciroumBtances narrated in the toxt^ But in the case of "bringing 
home " the ItouiEO, the white ubulawo only is used. ,-. , 
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peka, uma bi nge ze aa ku bona, td 
ti, a si Bola ngani na I loku isin- 
komo ezako zi mi nje ; uma n biza 
iujama, u iiga tnlio zi /JatBhire, 
k» ng" ftli 'muiitu." 

Y elape ke inyanfp leyo yobu- 
kiro, i ba peAle i m bizo, bu be- 
kwe emsamo. I teho uknti, " Kgi 
ti u la 'ku m bona namAla nje, u 
kulumc naye ; noma kade u iiga m 
boni, naniAla DJe u ya 'uAlambu- 
luka. 



Ku njalo ke ukuyiswa kw«ai- 
tuto, si buyiHwa ogeukoino na ngo- 
bulawo. 



bled if we never see yon, and ask, 
why yon are angry with xa i for 
all the cattle are atill youn; if 
you wish for meat, you can gay ao, 
and the cattle be sUaghterad, 
without any one denying you." 

So the doctor of nbulawo prac- 
tises hia art ; he mixes the ubti- 
lawo, calling the dead man by 
name, and puts the nbulawo in the 
upper part of the hut, and says, 
" I Bay, you will see him to-day, 
and talk with him ; although you 
have not seen him for a long time, 
to-day he will be clear." 

BuA then is the means em- 
ployed to bring back a ghost ; it is 
brought back by Baari£cc and nbu- 
lawo. 



Tlie people do not worship all Amatongo indifferently. 



Abamtu abamnyama a ba kuleki 
ematongweni onke, abantu abafayo 
bakubo ; kakulu ku kulekwa en- 
Alokweni yalowo 'm,mx kulnbo 'ba- 
ntwana balowo 'mud ; ngokuba 
abadala aba&ko a ba V azi uezibo- 
ngo zabo uma kwa ko obani na. 
Kepa uyiso a ba ni aztko u in/iloko 
yokuba ba k^ale ngaye, bii gcine 
ngaye ekukulekeni, ngokuba ba ya 
m azi yena kakiilu, iia ngokii ba 
tanda kwake abantwana bnke ; ba 
ya kumbula uku ba pata kwaka e 
se kona, ba linganise loko 'ku ba 



Black people do not wonihip all 
Amatongo indifferently, that is, all 
the dead of their tribe. Speaking 
generally, the head of each house 
is worshipped by the children of 
that house ; for they do not know 
the ancients who are dead, nor 
their laud-giving names, nor their 
names. But their father whom 
they knew is the head by whom 
they begin and end in tlieir prayer, 
for they know him best, and his 
love for his children ; they remem- 
ber hia kindness to them whilst he 
was living; th^ compare his 

In . Cc")l">t^lC 
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pata kirake e se koiw, ba bu mise 
nolniti, " [J Ba "ku si pata kanjalo 
noma « file. A a' asi ama u ya 
'knbaje a blieke aobani ngapandAle 
kvetu naj 'kopela u ya 'kubheka 



Kn njalo ke noma be kuleka 
kwamaningi amatongo akabo, b' s- 
nza ugange olukulu Iwoku ba vi- 
kela ; k^w uyise a dAluliaiaile 
«knpatweni kwamatoDgo amaaya 
Uyiae u igugn kakulu kubantwana 
bake noma e nga se ka Ku ti 
labo a se be kulile be m aiiaisa 
kakulu uktibar-mnene kvrake no- 
buk^awe bake. Eu tj nma kn ko- 
na tibuAlangu pakati kwoinuzi, 
indodana eukulu i m bonge ngezi- 
bongo sake a zi znia umAla e Iwa 
empinl, a wa weze ngamaxibnkwa- 
na onke ; i m tetua ngokuti, " Ku 
nga ze ku ie tina dj& U se n 
bbeke liuii 1 A si fe si pele, si 
bone uma n ya 'ungena pi naT U 
ya ^udAla iziutete ; ku sa yi 'ku- 
Uzwn 'ndawo uma u bulale owako 



traatment of tltem irhilst he was 
living, support themselves by it, and 
say, " He will rtill beat us in the 
same way now he is dead. We do 
not know why he should regard 
others beddes na; he will r^ard 

So it ia then althongh they wor- 
ship the many Amatongo of their 
tribe, making a great fence around 
them for iheir jwitectioa; yet 
their fiither is &r befbre all others 
when they worship the Amatongo^ 
Their &ther is a great treasure to 
them even when he is dead. And 
those of his children who are al- 
ready grown up know him tho- 
ronghly, his gentloiess, and his 
brareiy. And if there is illness in 
the village, the eldest son lauds 
him with the laud-giving names 
which ho gained when fighting 
with the enemy, and at the same 
time lauds all the other Amatongo; 
the son reproves the father. Baying^ 
" We for our peits may just die. 
Who are you looking after I Let 
ns die all of us, that we may see 
into wlioae house you will enter." 
You will eat grasshoppers; yon 
will no longer be invited to go any 
whor^ if you dcsti-oy your own 
I villaga" 



'• That is, they suggest to the Itongo, by whose ill-will or want 
of care they arc afflicted, that if they should all die in consequence, 
and thus his worshippers come to an end, ho would have none to wor- 
ship him ; and therefore for his own sake, as well as for theirs, ho had 
better preserve his people, that there may be a village for him to enter, 
and meat of the sacrifices for him to eat. 
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Kgemra kwaloko ke ngoku m 
bonga kwabo, b' em' iaibiudi ngo- 
kuti, " U zwile ; u » 'kwelapa, 
iaio zi pnine." 

En njalo ke nkntemba kwaba- 
Dtwana etongweni eli njise, 

Futi uma ku konn inkosika^ 
jomuzi efona i zkIa abantu, noma 
indoda i nga file, itongo la^o U ya 
patwa kakttlii indoda yayo n&ba- 
ntwana bonkc. Leyo 'okosikazi i 
itoTigo lokubooisa umuzL £epa 
kakulii uyiso njalo o ycna e iuAIo- 
ko yomiizL 

UUPEKOUIA MbAMSA. 



After (hat, becaoae Ui«y bar* 
votBhipped him, they take oonrage 
saying, " He haa heard ; he will 
come and treat our diseases, and 
they will cease." 

Such, then, is the &ith whic^ 
childreti hare in the Itongo which 
is th^ &ther. 

jLnil if there is a oliief wife of 
a village, who has given birth to 
children, and if her husband 
is not dead, her Itongo is much 
reverenced by her husbaod and all 
the children. And that chief wife 
becomes an Itongo which takes 
great care of the villiif^. But it 
is the father especially that is the 
head of the village 



Kv tiwa ku kona itongo, inyoka, 
Ba pupeL Ba ti, ba nga pupsi, a 
be Be n ya gula ; a ti, " Ngi gula 
nje, ngi popile." Ba biize abanye, 
ba ta, "U pupe ni nal" A ti, 
" Ngi piipe umuntti." TJma kwa 
buba umfo wabo, a ti, " Ngi bone 
umfo wetu." Ba buze, ba ti, " TJ 
beetininal" Ati," Ngi m 
pupe e ngi tshaya, e ti, ' Kwa be a 
sa ng* B2i na ukuti ngi kona naf " 
A ti, " Ngi m pendulile, nga ti, 
' Uma ngi ya kw azi, nga u bona, 
nj^ enze ujani nat Ngi ya kw a- 



It is sfud that there is the Itongo," 
which is a snake. Hen dream. 
A man dreams perhaps, and is 
then ill ; he says, " I am ill for no 
other reason than because I have 
dreamed." Others ask him tdiat 
he has dreamed. He tells them 
he has dreamed of a man. If his 
brother haa died, he says, " I have 
seen my brother." They ask what 
he said. He says, "I dreamed 
that he was beating me, and aay- 
ii^, ' How is it that you do no 
longer know titatlaml* lanswered 
him, saying, 'When I do know 
you, what can I do that you may 
see I know you t I know that yon 



^ The Itongo, — a collective term meaning the iohalntaate of the 
spirit-world, or abaponsi. /-- •,-,]-. 
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Ei, tuna umfo wetn.' Wa ngi pe- 
Bdnla, k^ede ngi tsho njalo, wa ti, 
* U ta unu u Ataba inkomo, n nga 
sgi pnti ini lutt' Nga ti, 'Ngi 
j» ka pota, Dgi ka bonge ngexibo- 
ngo zako.' Nga ti, 'Ake a ngi 
tehele inkomo e ngi i Alaba, a nga 
kn pata^ Iioka nga i Alaba iaktAii, 
nga ku pata ; nga i Alaba iiiju- 
mbakati, nga ko pata.' Wa pe- 
ndttla, tn ti, 'Ngi ya i tanda 
inyatno.' Nga m pikisa, oga ti, 
' K^a, mfa irstn, a ngi nankomo ; 
n ya B bona ini esibayeni oat' 
Wa ti, ' Neyodwa, ngi ja i biza.' 
U ti, agfk ba Be ngi ya papamo, 
kwa BB fcubB&lnngu esikaleni ; nga 
ngi yati ma ngi pafumule, kV a- 
la; kwa n^amuka nmoya; nga 
ngi yati ma ngi knlume, kw' ala ; 
kva nf&muka nmoya." 

W« kTinisds, ka vnma nku i 
Alafaft inkomo. Wa gula kakulu. 
Wa ti, "Eona ngi gula nje, ngi 
ya ai bona isifo eai ngi guliaaya" 
Ba ti abanto, " TJ u bona ujalo, ku 
n lungisi aa t TTmuntu a ng" enza 
ngamaboma isifo eu mu guliuyo ; 
fl ai bono, a tande nkoze a fs na I 
Lok* nmAl&bd, uma ae u tnkutelele 
nmuDta, u ya ma tahoniBa na t " 



am my brother.' He answered 
me as soon as I said this, aiid ask- 
ed, < When you sacrifice a bullock, 
why do yoa not call upon me I ' I 
replied, ' I do call on you, and 
laud yott by your land-giving 
namea Just tell me the bullod 
whioli I have killed without call- 
ing on yon. For I killed an ox, I 
called on you ; X killed a barren 
cow, I called on you.' He an- 
swered, saying, ' I wisli for meat' 
I rolused Hm, saying, 'No, my 
brotber, I have no bullock ; do 
you see any in the cattte-pent' 
He replied, * Though there be but 
one, 1 demand it.' When I awoke 
I had a pain in my side ; when I 
tried to breathe, I could not ; my 
ln«atii was shrat ; when I tried to 
speak, I could notj my breath 

The num^ was obstinate, and 
would not agree to kill a bullock. 
He was very ilL He said, " I am 
really ill, and I know the disease 
with whidi X am affected." The 
people aaid, " If you know it, why 
do you not get rid of itt Can a 
man pnrposely cause the disease 
which aSects him ; when ho 
knows what it is, does he wish to 
diet For when the Itongo'* is 
angry with a man, it destroys 



" The narrator from this point a^tpean to relate something he 
has actually known, and not any hypothetical cose. 

I* Umbiaba, the «rth, is a aatm giTCO to the Amatong<^ that is. 
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A a, "Amauga, madoda; ngi 
njei^e ; ng' eiiziw» orauntu. Ngi 
j» m boua ebutongweni, ngi lele ; 
a ti, Qgokubs u taadft inyanu, u 
Bgi kwele ngamokcebo ; u ti, ngi 
be ng^ ea Alftba inkomo, ngi ogR 
mu pfttL Kgi jft mangalk ke 
mina, loku mnkomo ngi a hlai» 
kangnlca ; a ku ko inkomo e nga i 
AlabB) ft nga sa nga m jmta ; lonke 
iiankomo e n^ a Alabeyo, ngi jra 
mu pata ; noma ngi Alaba imbiud, 
ng^ 7a m pata ; ngi be n|p ja ila- 
ba imTu, ngi m pate. Ngi ti ko- 
dwa mina, u y' ona ; « nga ti, uraa 
e Eibiiela layama, a ngi tshele nje, 
a ti, ' Mfo wetu, ngi tanda in^a- 
BO.' A ti kumina, a ugi te ngi 
nga m bonga. Mina ngi tukutele, 
ngi ti, a tanda uka ngi bulala uje." 



He re[J)ed, "Not so, Kn; I 
am thus ill ; I have been made ill 
hj a man, I see him in Ble^, 
when I am l^g down ; becanse 
he wisbee for meat, ho has acted 
towards me with tncks, and saya 
that when I kill cattle, I do not 
call on him. So I am much snr- 
prised lor mj part, for I have 
killed BO many cattle, and there is 
not one that I killed without call- 
ing on him ; I always called on him 
when I killed a builodE. And if I 
kill a goat, I call on him. And 
wbenevOT 1 kill a sheep, I call on 
bim. But I say, he is guilty ot 
an offuioe ; if he wished for meat, 
be might jvut tell me, saying, 
< My biotJier, I wish for meat' 
Bat he eaya to me that I never 
laud him. I am angry, and say 
be just wants to kill m&" 



the Abapanri, or Babtennnea&s. We 6nd soch expresaiocs as these : 
— " U guliswB umAlabe," The Itongo has made him ill " U bixwa 
umAlaba," He Is summoned by the Itongo, — ^thst is, he will die. 
" TT petwe umSlaba," He has been seised by the Itooga " V tsbaywe 
omAIaba," He has been smitten by the Itongo. " V nomAIaba," — " TS 
netoDgo," An Itonga has entered into bim and is causing diseasK 

Umhlaha is said to bo an uJnihlonipa word. The following words 
aie also applied to the Ancestral Spirit : — Itongo, IdAlosi, Isituta. 
We also have Isinkomn zomKimn. Among the Amasiiln, Umzimu is 
a word used only in tiiis connection, and appears to be a coltectiTe 
term for the Amatongo. But on the Zambesi, Acimo or Bazimo is 
used for the good spirits of the departed. (The Zambeti and iu Tri- 
buiartM. Limnffttone, p. 529.J Compare also Note above, p. 93. 
There is also another wmx), Unyonya, which is used in the same way 
ae Itongo. Thus a man who has been fortanate saya, " Ngi bhekwe 
Unyauya," I have been regarded by Unyanya. Among the Amalala, 
we meet with another word, UndWalane, pi. OndAlalane, Thua they 
say, " UndAlalaue 11 ngi bbokilo," UndAlalane bus regarded me, that 
is, the Itonga " Ond^Iane ba ngi bhetilo," The OndAlalane have 
r^prded me. — These words are probably the names of some great 
ancestors, who, though now forgotten, were formerly especially^ re- 
membered Mid woi-ahipped for their great and good deeds whilst Unng. 
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Bb ti abuita aba m bonayo 
UfMi • gnlajo, b» ti, " An ! 
L» 'mnnta, a ti, u m ku 
kftHtdtt iui oknkalvma nal 81 
knlonui imwb DJe ka j u p oa, 
kooa noti ugqwin* si m biua na ! 
Loku nati kn m n Alaba iidtikomo ; 
li^ a bonga, d kona n bongs, u m 
bonge, u m pate ngezibongo sake 
■obnkjawe; tiati u zwe. U ti, 
snia ku be, vma kabani na, nma 
ku be ninfb wonu lona na, noma 
utBontu u fit fc^ede, a buye a vuke, 
Bga si nga m bnsi na, nknti, ' IT 
tsho nganl na} — loku Ubani a 
Ueao a Uaba innkomo iakati eo- 
lUu, ku BO e ku booga, a ka bonge 
ngesibongo zako zobododa; aati a 



A ti " Ehe I " o gulajo ; " a ti 
u gabe ngokuba e ti ninib ircitu 
omknlu j ngokuba mioa ngi mu- 
ndnyane. N^ ja mangala nma u 
ti, ma ngi k^ede izinkomo nje. 
Yeoa wafaen^ naio ini aal" 



Ba ti, " An, nmunta ira &, m 
na kabauL Tina si ti, uma i 
kuluma nawe nje, ameMo ako e t 



The people who aee him when 
he is ill say, " Au I Do jroa 
mean to eay ttiat the mam'' 
■till n&dentandB how to q>eakl 
We apeak witli yon now ; wbara 
is he, that we too m^i 
take him to taaki For we too 
were pitaent at all tdmea irtioi 
you slaughtered cattle ; and when 
yon landed, you landed him, and 
called upon him \>y the land-giriug 
names which be received for hia 
brareiyj and we heard. And, 
Boa of 8o«Dd-flo, if it could really 
be that that brother of yoon, or 
any othw man who is already 
dead, should rise again, oonld we 
uot take him to tud:, and ask, 
' Why do yoa say so t — UDoe So- 
and-io is continually killing eattl^ 
and laods you with the laud-giving 
names which yon roctsved for your 
manliness ; and we too heard.' " 

The ai^ man replies, " Eh 1 My 
Iwother acta in this boastful way 
because he says he is oldest j for I 
am younger than he. I wonder 
when he tells me just to destroy 
all the cattle. Did he die and 
leave none behind 1 "'' 

They say, " Ao, the man died. 
Son of So4nd-so, For mr parte 
we say, when we are reaUy speak- 
ing with yon, and your eyes are 



" That is, he who is dead. 

" " Did he die and leave no cattle behind t " — Since he did not 
sacrifice all hia cattle to the Amatongo, but left some when he died, 
why should he be ao unreasonable now he is au Itongo as to demand 
that I should sacrifice all mine t 
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bhekile nje, — tioa d ^ lo 'muatu 
u nga u kuluma qje ; aoroft u nem- 
buo, u la boDge. Kodwa si ti, a 
naUuo nm' » be w u ya ku bukla, 
ft ngft ku tsheli kaAle, n&we n k^o- 
iid« ; n be a sa nga m pupa izikati 
Bonke, u be sa u za 'kugula lu. 
Zpnpo libi. Ini umfo wenu a b' u 
■& Qga m bona a lele, n be ae u y» 
gula UB 1 Ku niuii tununtu e pu- 
pe luufo wabo, a -ruke omamba 
nnuiandi, a tshele abantu a ba 
lansele nkuti, ' Umximba muni u 
polile, amnandi.' A ti, ' 2Tgi pu- 
p' nmfo wetu e kuluma i^daba 
etioMa kumino.' A ti, a nga 
fika idkati sonke kuwe, n fika 
DgemjH, Be a ya gula; ee b' aa 
nknti a gula nje ke, o ya 'kuba u 
pupe amfb wenu nj&" 



A ^ " Ehe, madoda, mina Be 
D^ Ea 'ku mn nika inyama yake a 
i tandako ; \6kw e ti kumina a^ 
Dga m pnpa; u ya i pata inyama; 
u ya ngi bulala ; ngi ti, ku nani 
uma a fike kumina ebn8nkil7 ngi 
lele, a ngi tahele kaAle, a ti, ' Mfo 
-wetu, ngi tanda ukuti,' ei kniume 
naye kaAle, ku bonakale ukuti ngi 
pupe umfb wetu! TJ y* ona, ku 



etill really looking upon us, — we 
Bay, aa regaids that man, you 
shonkl just Rpeak quietly witk 
bim ; and if you have a goat only, 
wonhip him with it But we oay 
it is a shame in him to oome and 
kill you, without telling you pro- 
perly, that you may undentand. 
But you are dreaming ttf him eon- 
atantiy, and are then ilL It is a 
bed dieam. Why do you coa- 
Btantly see your brother in your 
sleep, and become iill It were 
well that a man should dream of hia 
brothw, and awake with hia body 
in health, and tell the people hia 
dream, saying, ' My body is now 
restored to health; it ii witliout 
pain. I have dreamed of my bro- 
ther, telling me pleasant news.' 
But now he oomes to you at 
all times with hostile intent, and 
you are ill ; and so we know that 
yon are ill on tiiat account, be- 
cause ymi dieam of your brother." 
He says, " £a>, Sire, I will now 
give him the fieeh he loves ; for he 
ks to me when I dream of 
hin> ; he demandB flesh ; he kills 
me; I say, what prevents him 
from coming to me hj ni^t when 
I am asleep, and telling me quietly, 
lying, 'My brother, I wish so- 
and-so,' that we may talk pleasant- 
ly with each other, and it bo evi- 
dent that I have dreamed of my 
brother I He wrongs me; daily I 
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y^ n ap. ja m papa, ngi vuke ugi 
naiugeba ; ngi ti, ka 'mnntu ; into 
fl jra bo ishingo, i tanda ukulwa 
naliuita. Kodwa>, madoda, si be 
oi d& si zwani ti, 'TJnrantuowa& 
e ishinga eli nga knlumiswayo 
Hbantu, idAkoi lake li be liAte naT 
ffi be Bi da B cwa ni teho njalo, ni 
ti a t' a nga &, itongo lake li lu- 
nge, li be liAIe, Eanti kn lunga 
umnntn owa be lunge kada 
TJmAlaumbe a ti nowa be lungile^ 
a fike a be mubi tuna e £le ; nova 
be ishiuga, a ti uma 'ae file, a lu- 
nge, a be umuntu o 'tongo liAle, 
Ku ;ya fima loko kokobili. Si ya 
ni |HkisB nina, nina ni ti umuntu 
owa fa e iihinga e nga Imlunyiswa, 
a ta a nga &, a be ned/ilozi eliAIe. 
Tina si ti ku ya fana nje ; nowa 
be lungile, u ya Tiika a be uAlanja 
li^ 'se file ; ka ku muki ngoku- 
lunga kwake urn' e sa hamba nga- 
pesnln ; noAIanya la & kgede. In 
lunge. In be id&loii eliAIe." 



Ba ti, " £3ie, ai ya ku Tumela ; 
D k^inisile. Ku ya &na kokolnlL" 



A ti, " Ngi ti ke, umfo n 



dream of him, and then amke 
in luffering ; I aay, he is itot a 
man ; he waa a thing which waa a 
wretch, which liked to fif^t with 
people. But, Sin, we haTe been 
aoenstomed to hear you ray, ' As 
to a man who died being a wretch, 
one of a word and a blow, ia the 
Idhlozi of such an one good? We 
have been aocoatomed to hear you 
aay thtia, that when he is dead his 
Itongo beoomoe right and ia good. 
But foi'Sooth that man is good who 
had been good long before hia 
deatli. Periiape he too who was 
good becomes bad when he is dead; 
and he who wu bad, when he is 
dead, is good, and beoomee a good 
Itongo. Both are alike. We 
deny the tnth of what you say, 
when you aaaert that a man who 
died being a wretch of a word and 
a blow, when he ia dead, may 
have a good apirit. We maintain 
that the two things are alike ; both 
he who waa good will be a wradL- 
M man when he ia dead ; it does 
not torn ont in aocordanoe with 
hia rig^teousnees whibh he had 
when he waa still living on the 
earth : and the wretch when he is 
dead beoomes rigfatoons and be- 
comes a good spirit" 

They aay, " £h^ we agree with 
you; you speak the truth. The 
two things are alike." 

He replies, "I say then, my 
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muke noboBhinga bciko uii» e sa 
Iiamba ngapezulu kwt>m&laba ; no- 
ma e se file, IdAloii lake U &iia 
naye e Ba hamba ngapemlu, ngo- 
kubft yena u be Dga Jmlnmisvra. 
U be ti amuntu a nga kulnma na- 
je^ a tande nkuba a be se u ya 
Iwa iiay& Eu be ku nga fika 
ik<aU ; Y emdwe vye, a be ae u ya 
Iwa, a nga kn boni uknti, ' Eonje 
qje leli 'kcala 1' ensiwe nmina ; a 
ku &nele nkuba ngi Iwe nabo laba 
'bantu;' enikeatonde yena uku 
ba bulala absntn. yedAloii lake 
li njalo; lib!; li ya tukiitola; u 
ti nmn 'ae tukutele a lete izilwaae. 
Kodwa mina ngi ya 'ku mu nika 
inyanut yake a i f una kumiao, Kgi 
lele ebutongweni, ngi ya yuka, e 
se ngi nike iedfo enmmbeni wami 
Ngi za 'ku mu niks. Uma ngi bo- 
ne ke, ma ngi yeke, ngi pilo, ngi 
ya 'ku d AUba izinkomo kusaaa ; 
uma e nga ngi yekile, ngi ya 'ku 
zi yeka, ngi ya 'kuU, ' Ea si yena 
umfo wetu.' Uma ku uyena, ma 
ngi pile, ngi peiumule, ku yeke 
ukun^amuka umoya, njeugalokn 
ngi Qjamuka umoya nje." 



broilier hu gone away vith his 
wic^edoeBs wUch he ezhiUted 
vliilflt living on tba earth ; and 
though he is dead, his spirit re- 
sembles him whilst he was alive, 
for he was a man of a word and a 
blow. K a man spoke to him, 
he nsed to wish at onoe to 
fight with him ; and then a dis- 
pute might arise j it was c&asod by 
him, and tiien he would fight, and 
did not see it nor say, ' So then 
the fiiult was committed by me ; I 
ought not to fight with these peo- 
ple ; ' but ho started up and wish- 
ed to injure the people. And hia 
spirit is like him ; it is wicked j it 
is constantly angry ; and when it 
is angry it sends animals,'^ But 
I will give him his flesh which 
he demands of me. I sleep, 
and when I awake find that he 
has aOected my body with diseaa& 
I will give him ; if I see that he 
leaves me and I am wdl, I will 
kill some cattle in. tlie meaning ; if 
he does not leave me, I will have 
the oattle, and say, ' It is not my 
brother.' If it is be, let me get 
well and breathe, and my breath 
no longer out me, as it cuts me at 
tlie present tima" 



"" A lete iaiiwane. — TJkuletaisi- 
Iwane, ngeunye isikati amatongo 
a ribonakalisa ngcmiAloIa, ku nge- 
ne iailwane ; amagama ezilwanc ku 
kona isalukazaiia ncntulwa ; ngo- 



T/iey bring Animatt. — As re- 
gards bringing animalB, eometimes 
the Amatongo mauifest tbemaelves 
by signs, atid animals enter tlie 
villnge ; the names of tbe animals 
are isBlukasnna and other lizards ; 
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buii u: ma ka M knsMft n n 



ilou idJUosi Icmiib wenn j nma hi 
ift D BB gala, a B yi 'kntaiho nkati 



Tluy Bfrrrmf and saj, " Tee, jea, 
Son of Soand so ; if in iha nu»n- 
ing yon are well, then we shall see 
that it is indeed the tpirit of yonr 
I»othar; if in the momiag job 
are atill ill, we will not laf it is 



mnye irikati iuyc^ e nge si lo ito- 
nga; knmbe tn fike inTamazane 
tkaytt ; ku tatwe i^bulo, ka jiwe 
enjangeui ngokwetuka ukuba ku 
biHiwe into e umAlola ; injaaga i 
teho nkuti, " lidko e ni kn bcuile 
Ubani, itongo lakwini. U ya n- 
bonakaliifit ngako. Bonga ui, ku 
mtdte." 

A lete iaiwane kwowakwabo 
oktiti ka fe, loku e nga vami aka 
wa nika into etile a wa i bizayo j 
neraa kn nge njido e langisa, e 
B|^ oni nganto kuwo ; kn ya vela 
ababi kaye lo 'muntu. A. a' aci 
nma kw eaza njani ukuti a ti pels 
iimaotn o Alabisa njalonjalo atna- 
dAloxi, a banjwe inyoka, noma 
isilo^ noma 'emuke n '<''")>""i noma 
a kaJakatele eaiweni, noma a Ala- 
tshwe umantu enk^neni, noma a 
Alattthwe iakomo ; len 'sinto a m 
velele. Uma e ae file, abaatu aba 
seleyo babuzaue omunje nomunye, 
ba ti, " Au, pela, ini ukuba Ubani 
a fe, loku ngensiiku zouke si dAla 
inyama yeziukabi kuye, noma im- 
bnri, noma imvu, noma utshwala 1 
Loko k<Mike ku be kw enza ni na 1 
Bi be ai nga ti tina u bonga Ama- 
dAlozi akubo na t Ini ukuba a fe 
pesu kwaloko na f O, kanti, no- 
bongayo k' euzi 'luto ; nongabongi- 
70 n ya koliaa. Nga ae kn yekwa 
njfc" 



sometimes a snske whidi is not an 
Itongo ; perha^ an antelope cornea 
to the house ; the people Uiea take 
divining-rods, and go to a diviner, 
being afiaid beoause an omen has 
a^)peared ; the diviner says, " Tbat 
which ye have seen is 80-and-ao, 
the Itongo of your house. He 
reveals himself by it Worship, 
that it may depart." 

The Amatoi^ bring animals to 
some one belonging to the village 
that he may die, because he haa 
not been willing to give Uiem a 
certain thing which they demand ; 
or on the oontrary when he wor< 
ahipe them, and has in nothing 
sinned t^ainst them ; yet mischief 
befidls the man. We do not 
understand how it is that a man 
who coustantly sacrifices to the 
Amadhlozi should be seized by a 
snake, or a leopard, or bo car- 
ried away by a stream; or &1I 
over a precipice, or be stabbed 
by a man in a bunt, or be gored 
by a bnllook ; these things happen 
to him. When he is dead, Uioee 
who are living ask one another, 
saying, " Oh, then, how is it that 
So-and-so is dead, when we daily 
ate the flesh of bullocks at bis 
le, or of goata or of sheep, or 
drank beer } What effect had all 
that 1 Did we not think he was 
worehipping the Amadhlozi of hia 
people t How is it that be is 
dead notwithstanding T O, for- 
sooth, tlie worshipper g^ns nothing 
by his worship ; and the man who 
doea not worship does welL Let 
it be left alone entirely." 
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uyena ornfo wena; cd j» 'kati, 
isifoiij&" 

Ia tahona iUuga, e sa ti kuba- 
AluDga ; kanti uknaengTa kwesiii- 
komo va ii, " Ng^ pe ni okadAla, 
ngi dAle," Ba boia abafui bake, 
ba ti, "Eu njaoinaf' A ti, "Ni 
Bvangi ti ni nat" Ba ti, "K 
nn u fma nkndAU^" 

A ti, "Amanga, banta bami; 
uami ngi sva inAlizijo ; ka nga ti 
ui nga ngi pa ukudAlaua ; ui nga 
ngi pi kaktilu ; ngi pe ni ingoon- 
na ; ke ngi zw&" 

Ba mn pa abafazi bake^ ba nm 
pa amau. Wa ti, "Ki nga va 
teli nmkcaba kakolu ; n tele ni n 
be muncinTAne, ku be 'maniana, 
kn nga jii, kn tambe ; ke ngi zw« 
nma ku aa 'uvnma uma kw aUe 
na eempinjeni na." 

Ba mv ensela x^engokutaho 
kwake ; kwa ba 'manzi, ka kwa 
jia, kwa ba 'numzL Ba mn nika, 
■m dAla. EV eAla loko kudAla, 
ku be ku nga sa Tumi uma a ku 
dAle. Ka ^ a dJii& Icaknln ; wa 
dAla ingeozana ; wa nika aboQtwa- 
na bake. Wa ti, " Ake ni ng" e- 
nzele utehwala, ng" omile." Ba 
bu tata utebwala, ba mu nika. 
B' etemba aba&zl bake en/ilizijwe- 
ni zabo, be bona indoda yabo i 



your bratber ; wa will say it is a 
KOiple diMase." 

When the Bon went down he was 
still complainiDg of pun; but at tlia 
time of milldng the oows he said, 
"Give me Bome food, tliat I may 
eat." Hia wivea asked how the 
pain was. He replied, "What do 
yoo hear me say 7" They said, 
" We hear you asking for food." 

He replied, " I don't know, my 
diildren ; even P* feel an inclina- 
tioa for food ; it is ss though you 
might give me a littie ; do not 
give me mnch ; give me a littie ; 
let tne just try." 

So his wives gave him amasL 
He said, " Do not put mudt 
cmshed eom in it; put a little 
only, that it may be waterish, and 
not thick — that it may be soft; 
let me just try if the disease will 
now allow it to descend by the 

They did for him as he asked ; 
the food was fluid, m>t thick. 
They gave him and he ate. He 
was able to swallow, although he 
had been unable to cot. He did 
not eat much ; he ate a little ; he 
gave bis ohildran. He said, " Just 
give me some beer ; I am thirety." 
They took beer and gave him. 
His wives had confidence in tiieir 
heertswhen they sawtheir hnsband 



>^ ^ami, even I wbo have beat bo ill. 
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fiutd* ukndAla; 1m tiAam snUt 
Byweni labo, ]6ka be ba n be 
Alcn be nomlo aknti, " Umakui, 
kft kn dAli nje ttkndAU, info taka- 
Ittl" Bft bft nokajabnlft MiAlid- 
yweni ; k* ba pniniaBlAflmlcHiyfltii, 
ba bhekaiu kodm npmaUu. W» 
bn pnai ntdiwala, «« kcria ngiui, 
m ti, " BmiU buni, ngi ilu^« ni 
luigaBi, ke ngi bemck" Bk m ihi- 
yela, loka nogtui e be e nga m m 
beui. Akftfiiti b>ke bft bhduna, 
bft ixiaagal» nkubon* nimiuta e ae 
btma ngiui, lokn idUosi li be U m 
limbele n» kagnai, e iig& m m 
boaL Ab«fiud be [ukft cnAlisi- 
jmni mbo, ukati, "iQiiyni 
idAkm B Be li m Tiiabele tw knguai 
nat" B«i be nokveadba, be ti, 
" Islb ; K ai lo itongo," 



Wft m bema aguu, m lala ; u 
te oma a lale, bwa Ska nbntongo, 
vs laU. U ti pakati kwantarokn 
ira fika mnib wabo, wa ti, " Mfb 
iretn, konje n tue tzinkomo t u y» 
Ini )d AJaba knaam nal" Wa 
Tuina oleleyo, wa ti, " Ehe, ngi ya 
*ku i &lab& Ini wena, mfo weto, 
n ti knmina a ngi se nga kn pata ; 
si be zonke udnkomo, ngi si Alafaa 
nj^ ngi ka pate ngeabongo zako ; 
ngokuba v» be u ikgave, n JUa- 



taking a moutiiful of food ; they r» 
joiced in tfaedr heerta, for they bad 
been foarfiil, aaying, " Is it then 
diat the diaeaio ia great, atuce ha 
doea not eat 1 " Tb^ rejtnced in 
their keartie ; they did not speak 
out their joy, but looked at eaoh 
other only. He drank the beer, 
and asked for snn£^ aaying, " Qive 
me Bome snuff too, my children ; 
let me jtut take a little." Th^ 
gave him aome, for he had left <^ 
taking moff too. Hia wivee look- 
ed at tadi other, and wondered to 
see (he man now taking annff ; for 
the Itongo had restrained him also 
from taking snuff Sis wives had 
disputed in their hearts, saying, 
" What kind of an Itongo ia this 
that rerttaine him eren from 
annff t " They were afiaid, think- 
ing it was diaeaiin and not an Ito- 
ngo which was affecting him. 

He took snnff, and lay down ; 
and when he lay down, sleep 
cama And in the middle of the 
night his brother came and aaid, 
" So then, my brother, have yoa 
pointed out the cattle I will yoa 
kill them in the morning 1 " The 
sleeper asaented, saying, "Tea, 
yee, I will kill ona Why do you, 
my brother, say to me I never call 
on yon, whilst whenever I kill 
cattle I call on you by your land- 
giving names ; for you were a 
brave^ and stabbed in the otm- 
flktl" 
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Wa ti, "Ebe; ngi tako nga- 
koDo, n^ fuDa ii]]«iii&. Mink 
peU M nga fii, ng» kn ihi^ no- 
mtm ; wa faft uomuzi omkulu." 

Wa tl, "Ehe, mib wetu, va ngi 
Bhija nawo amnzt, wa ngi ihiya 
nawo nje ke; wena wa &, u si 
tgodUe ini iankomo na 1 " 

Wa ti, " KgA, nga ngi nga zi 
kgodile." 

Ati, "Po, wena kababa, u ti« 
miiia ma ngi zl kgede ioi na I " 

A ti, " Egia, a ngi taho vkuta, d 
k^sde. Ngi ti, i kona ngi tanda 
nma nmua irako a be muknln." 

Wa p^iamiL Wa ti nma a pa- 
pome, V eswa 'se nndil«; nbu- 
Alnngu o be ba seakaleni, Be bo 
pelile. Wa pap"^"-, wa vaka, wa 

a, "Hwabani, vaka, n kaoyise 
e^ka" Wa vuka um&a, wa vu- 
tela, wa kcataz* ugaai, wa bema ; 
wa baza mnfiigi, wa ti, " Ku njani 
na 1 " Wa ti, " An, ak' a tale ; 
ngi pf^Muna, umsimba waini se v 
lola ; kadfl ngi knluma nomfo we- 
tn ; n{p papama, m ngi aindile 
nje." Wa m bema ngnal eztrnpn- 
mulweoi cake, wa lala nbotongo. 
La junda la fika fiiti loua lo 'mfo 
wabO] IdMod. Wa fika wa ti, 
" An, Be ngi kn «inijimla, lukomo 
si Miib» kuiSBa." 



He replied, " Tee, j'ea, I say it 
with resBon, wben I wiah for Qtah, 
I indeed died, uid left 700 with a 
village ;i' yon had a large Tillage." 

He Baid, " Yes, yea, taj brother, 
yon left me with a Tillage ; bat 
wben yon 1<A me with it, and 
died, had yon killed all the oatUer 

He replied, "No, I had not 
killed them alL" 

He said, "Well then, ehild of 
mjfiriber, do you tell meto^te- 
sbvy them all I" 

He replied, " No, I do not tell 
you to deBtroy them aU. But I 
tell yon to kill, tliat your village 
may be great." 

He awoke. Wben be awoke he 
felt that he wu now well ; the 
pain which waa in hia side being 
no longer there. He awoke, 
and Bat up; he jogged his wife, 
and Baid, " So-and-so, awake, 
and light a fire^" His wife awoke 
and blew up the fire ; she poured 
snuff into her hand and took it, 
and asked bun how he was. He 
replied, " Oh I just be quiet ; on 
awi^ing my body woa feeling 
light ; I have been speaking with 
my In«ther; on awaking I waa 
quite welL" He took some snu^ 
and went to sleep. The Itongo of 
bis brother oame again. He oame 
saying, "See, I have now cured 
yon. Kill the cattle in the nuxntr 
ing." 



^* 2f^ hi M^ noDMim, I left yoa with a village, diAt ia, Z died^ 
leaving you to inherit tlie property whidi I posseesed. ,-. , 
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Em m ktnaM v» nkft, m 
ageak enfaftyeoL Loko be koM 
•btfo mbo JLlmnjv aimsuiaytBe, 
m ba bin, va Dgena flmbRysai, 
iwbo b* ngeu shtfb v«bo «Bb»- 
yeuL Wa ti, " Ngi ni bin i^ as 
up nndile. XJmfo ireta n V a ae 
ngi polimle." Wa ti, " Kupol* ni 
inkabi." Bk i kupnU Wa ti, 
"Kupnla ni iDyumbakui leja" 
Ba si knpula tomlolL Zm fik» 
pambi kwake otuUa nudbajra, ^ e- 
ma. Wa bui^a, m ti :— 



" Ehe, yidAU ni, nina bakwita. 
IdAlo^ eliAldjUma kn pileneiiiifla- 
Ite, imiiimfaa i be mnaadi I Ngi 
ti, ini wflDa oknti a n^ ninfb m- 
to, n da n ti a nga fika kutniiia 
a^ Ids, ngi kn pape, ngi be m ngi 
xa Hcngula nal IdAtoii eliUe eli 
flka kamiiotn U knlnme j H^'I b*''^ 
eiinAla Indaba se sgi ya i knln- 
ma, ae ngi ya gala. Eainjani 
iankomo exiti xi dAliwa nmniniso, 
li be n diUiwa ngokognla nal 
Kgi ta mina, Pea, t^ jde nkn 
)i^ gnlisa. Kgi ti, Elka knmina 
ngi lel^ a ngi tahele isdabo, n ti, 
< Mfb iretn, ngi bmda nkntL' — tJ 
y» fika knmina, a fika ngokn ngi 
bnlaliL Kn ya bemakala nma m 
be nmnntn o iabinga ; ti ^ n be 
f|jH"iTti na " ypwi emAlabeni na t 



In iJie morning he aroae and 
went into the cattle-pen. Bnt he 
bad Bome younger brotbeta; he 
called them, and mnt into the 
pen, and bia brotlien went in -wUh 
him. He aaid, " I jnst call yon, 
for I am now welL Hy brother 
■ays he haa now cured me." Then 
he told them to Imng an ox. 
They bronght it He aaid, 
" Bring that barren cow." They 
broni^t them both. Thej both 
came to him to the vppmr part of 
the pen, and stood titere. He 
prayed, eaying : — 

" Well then, eat, ye peq)Ie of 
our honack Let a good Itongo be 
with us, that the very children 
may be well, and the people be in 
health I I aak, how ia it that you, 
aince you are my brother, oome to 
me again and again in my aleep, 
and I dream of you, and am then 
sick 1 That Itongo ia good which 
oomee to a man and tella him good 
newa. I am always complain- 
ing iJiat I am oonfitantly ilL 
What oattie aie tiioee which tlwir 
owner devours, deronring thnn 
Uinn^ beii^; iU 1 I aay. Cease ; 
Uave off making me ill. I aay, 
Oome to me when I am asleep, 
and tell me a matter, and aay. My 
brother, I wish s»«ud-Ba — You 
owne to me, ooming fbr the pur- 
pose of killing me. It ia dear 
that you were a bad fellow when 
you were a man : are you still a 
bad fellow under the Rrpnud % I 

C.oo^fc 
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XTga ngi oga ti mliia, ka y^ 'kati 
itottgo l&ko li Bke kaUa kumiiM, 
li n^ tdhde iandaba. Ini wmu, 
n aj^ umib wetu omkula wokoln- 
Bgiaa nmnti, kn ngu veli indafas 
embi ng^Mknia kwmnnzi, Dgoba 
rainft lu^ Md nkuti n og* nmniki^ 

BWOl" 

U teta miEO ke, u ys bonga, e 



" ITaia {liiikoino e "gi ka nika 
iwma nnnni inkata ebomm, nanri 
. myvmbakan eaeakaa. Zi Alaba 
Hina ogi ti, Indaba ngi tahele 
kaiU«, n{^ Toke nmninba -wami 
immandi fTgi ti, A ba petele 
bonke abakviti^ ba bntane lap^ 
la u tanda injamiL'* 



A be ae ti ko, " Zi gwaxe ni." 
A a tate nmkonto ommiyo nmfo 
wabo, a be ae i gvB» inyumbaka- 
liiiwepaiud. A 1 gwaie inkabi ; 
B bodile sombili ; a b bnlala, n 
& Atd, " Zi Alinse lu." Ba d 
Aliiu» k« ; d pde iajknm!* ; ba i 
djUfl ke eeibaTeiu. Amadoda « 
bot«w onke e xokoela inyama; a 
w tame Bgesto ; a dUe, 'eatttie, a 
boog^ a ti, " Bi fa bonga, mou 
kabaoL Bi knlekela idAlos diJUe. 
Unia A bone pela, nmai bala, 
idUoci eUgnliaayo, ai ya 'ubona 
nJcuti, bala, i lona iflhinga eli amfb 



naed not to tbink that your Itongo 
would ooma to me with kindneea^ 
and tell me good iiewa. How ia . 
it that you oome with evil, yoa, 
my eldest brothcar, who ought to 
bring good to the village, that no 
evil might oome to it, for I know 
that you are its owner t " 

He says theae worda about die 
cattle, and returaa thanka, aay- 
ing:— 

" There are the cattle which I 
offer yon — there it a red ox, there 
is a red and white banen oow. 
Kill them. I aay, Tell me a mat- 
ter kindly, that on awaking my 
bvdy may be &ee from pain. I 
aay, Let all the Amatongo of tha 
people of oar honae oome here toge- 
tJier to yon, yoB who are fond of 
meat." 

And then he aays, " Stab them." 
One of hia brothen takea an aaafr- 
gai, and etaba the barren oow ; it 
fidla down. He ataha the ox; 
both bellow ; he killa them — thej 
dia He tella them to akin them, 
go they akin them ; the hidea are 
taken off; they eat them in the 
cattle-pen. All the men aMemUe 
to aak for food ; thcry take it away 
joint by joint ; they eat and are 
aataded, and give dianka, aayin^ 
" We thank you, Bon of 8o«iid- 
ao. We pray that the Itongo may 
h«propitioii& When we aee indeed 
that it ia an Itongo which makea 
yoa ill, we shall aee that that Itongo 
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Venn. Si be d n|^ sb hibk iajtf 
ru B n lea I dU& nftwe ngoka- 
gnla Wako (Anknlit kaBgdcft. Si 
jA bona nknti leli iahinga li y» ka 
bnUla ; se si J* etokon ke ngokn- 
faft si kn boQA u pililet" 

Ugdaisb Mdvzoa. 



is tlie mretck vbidi is yonr bio- 
tber. W« did oot know if ve 
should eat meat with yoa dirongli 
ycmr very lerere illneH, We now 
see it is the wratch which is kill- 
ing 7on ; and so we now are |^ad 
because we see yoit an welL" 



7^ Amalonga are J 

AiUHLOJLBX omnntu o inyanga 
indawo ^okuswa. Eonke a ku 
Ewajo ku vela knieyo 'ndawo jra- 
maJUombe. AmaAlombe indawo 
yaniatongo knbastu abaianyangiL 
XTma umunta o inyanga e bambe- 
Iwa omnnye n ya zonda ; ngokn m 
pota lapo kn uga ti n u gvaia 
ngomkonto ; u y' eswa masinyane 
njengokungati kn kona isilonda. 
Naban3re aba nge 'nyanga a faa 
vumi nknbanjelwa emaAlombe ; 
ngoknba ba ti kn kona okn ba 
iUnpayo ngokabai^elw^ Tuti 
nma umuntn 'emi emva kwenja- 
sga i T& m snsa maanyane ngo- 
kuti, " Snka, n ja ng* apnla ; nje- 
Dgokvngati u Alezi pesn kwaml" 

Lapa td ti, a li ko itongo kujvna 
emzimbeni, si kulnma ngoknba o 
be ka tshiwo, kn tiwa kn fnnwa 
amatongo, ae kw ensiwe ; kqw 
nknb kn ng' esuki ; ri ti ke, ka 
natoogo; a U ko Ibaigo kuye; 



( in (A« Shotdihrs. 

Thx smsitiTe part witli a doctor is 
his shoulders. Every thing he 
feals is in the sitoatjon of his 
shouldera. That is Uie place where 
black men feel the Amatongo. If 
a doctor is touched by another per- 
son he is in pain; if he toadies him 
tliare it is ss if he stabbed him 
with an assagai ; he fbela at onoa 
as diough there was a sore place 
there. And others who are not 
doctors do not allow another to 
take hold of them by Uie shoul- 
dets j for they say it causes them 
pain to be laid h(M at And if a 
man stands behind a doctor he 
makes him go away direoUy, say- 
ing, " 0«i away, you are hurting 
me ; it is as if yon sat upon nte." 
When we say there is not aa 
Kongo in his body, we say so be- 
eanse when Hiat has been done 
which it was said tlie Amatongo 
wished, tlie disease remains ; there- 
fore we say, he has no Itongo; 
there is not an Itongo in him. 
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Lmjftng Om Ttongo, or Spirit, 



K.V ya biiwa inyuiga nnu 
■ koDA nmtmtu o galayo, kepa e k»- 
tMEwa umontu emimya Ku ti a 
nga m pupa lowo 'mimta owr &70, 
TiDuimba wake n iiga luiigi ; ku se 
fl va lausa lawo 'mapnpo ngokud, 
"An, ngi ya Alnpeka. TJma ku 
fika ubani abiunku ngi lele, urn- 
KioAtk vaml ft u langl Ngi ko- 
Aliwe ukuba ngi nga te ng* eiue 
BJanL" 

Kepa uma nembala loko 'ku m 
pupa kwnke ae ku m guliaa, ku 
Uzwe inyaoga e za "ku m vimbo. 
I ti, " Bheka ke ; a ko ti ngamAIa 
u m pupayo, u tate lo 'muti, n u 
dJUe ; n tftte netahe noma isikuni, 
n si fele ngalawo 'mate e u m pupe 
« Bemlonyeni ugokuAlangaiuBB a- 
mate na lo 'mati ; a wa fele esikn- 
nini, tMtntt itabe ; u ai jigi^ele nyo- 
vane u nga bbeki Uma u bheka 
a jA 'kubuja lawo 'mapupa" 
Nembala 'enze njalo. 



I loko ke ukvelatshwa kwepu- 
p& TTma ku dMula, anu^pa e 
^^ayA tati, inTanga j eoxe oknnye, 
i li vimbe ]do 'papa lalowo 'mu- 
nto. Kn tatwo nmuti o Alongani- 
awe neminfe sgc^vedukisa uknba 
a Dga be e aa m bona. A ye 'ku 



A DOCTOR is lummonod wken a 
maa ia ill, he being troubled hj 
one man.*' He dreams periiaps 
of the dead man, and then has 
pain in hia body ; in the morning 
he tella olJiers his drmmB. He 
sajB, " 0, 1 am troubled. When 
So-and-BO cornea to me by night, 
my body ia in pain. I cannot tell 
what to dok" 

And if hia dreaming makes him 
ill, they summon a doctor to come 
and doee up the way against him. 
The doctor aaya to him, " Look ; 
when yon dream of him, take thia 
medidne and chew it ; then take 
a stone or a piece of firewood, and 
spit on it the spittle which is in 
your mouth when you dream ot 
him, mixed with tliis medicine ; 
spit it either on a piece of firewood 
or on a stone ; and throw it be- 
hind your back without lookinf^ 
If you look the dreama will recar." 
And he does ao. 

Thia ia the way dreaming ia 
treated. If the thing goes on, and 
the dreama come back again, the 
doat<v adopts another plan of 
tteatment, and doses the way 
Bgainat the man's dream. Sereral 
medidnea an mixed together for 
the puipose of loialeai^g the Ih>- 
Dgo, that be may >ee it no more. 
He goes to a distance to shot him 



e of the Amatongo. 
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m vimbft kude^ noma Mnrlnlini ; 
toko a ka peteyo a kn &ke ktma, 
a goduke ke, a aga be e aa bheka 



Eu DJalo kobantn abamnj^ma. 
Eu tiwa, "IdAlozi eli kataatyo 
mna li galiaa abantu sgokn li 
htXM, li ya vinjwa." Kakulu lea 
'nnto zokoAlupa nmuntu zi vela 
kwabeafataiia aba felwe amadoda, 
ba ngenve abafo wabo, kumbe 
abuiye abantu. Kepa itongo lalo 
'muntn o fileyo li ya landela njaJo- 
njolo um&zi wake. Ku ti nma e 
se e mitt, nma li fika itongo lake, 
a be Be u ya gula, si t» ei pume 
leso 'usu ; ku ze ku vde nokuba li 
vinjwe ngaloko 'kwenza kwalo. 

TTma li m Alupa e kwenyc in- 
doda e nga ngenwanga ; uma lowo 
'm&zi w& shiya abautwana baleyo 
'ndoda efileyo, efileyo i ya m landa 
ngokuti kuye^ " Abanta bami wa 
ba ahiya knbani na 1 U zokwenza 
ui ]»pa na t Bnyela knbaiita bamL 
ITma u nga rumi, ngi xa Im ku 
bnlal^" Li vinjwe Duuunyane 
Iculowo 'muzl ngokuMapa lowo 
'wcstiozana. 

Enmbe eliayo nembola a se a 
bnye knlowo 'mendo woke, a nga 
be e a' enda, a buyele ekaya, a ye 
Hculonda abastwana. Kn tiwe wa 
bayiswa nyiee wabtuitwana. Ka 
njalo ke nkuvimba itongo izinya- 
nga. 

UuFENaVLA UbAHDA. 



up there, perliapH in an ant-heap ; 
what he haa in hia hand he puts 
into the he^ and goes home, and 
he never seea it again. 

Such is the custom with black 
men. It is said, " A troublesome 
spirit which appears to a man and 
makes him ill, is laid." These 
troubloBome things occnr moat 
commonly in women who have 
lost tiieir hushands, and are taken 
to wife 1^ his brothers or by 
others. But the B\arit of the dead 
husband follows the wife oantinu- 
ally. If she is pregnant, and the 
spirit of htt husband oomes to her, 
and she is ill and miscarries ; tlie 
Itongo is at length laid because 
it has acted thus. 

If it trouble her when she haa 
gone to another man without be- 
ing as yet married ; if she has left 
her husband's children behind, the 
dead husbarul follows her and 
asks, " With whom have you left 
my children T What are you go- 
ing to do here 1 Go back to my 
children. If you do not assent I 
will kill yon." The spirit is at 
onoe laid in that village because it 
the M 



Perhaps another spirit never 
leaves her until she returns to the 
villiige of her dead husband ; she 
never marries i^ain, but remains 
at home and takes care of her 
children. It is scud the children'a 
father brought her back again. 
This is how doctors lay a spirit. ^ [ 
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The Amatongo metU Mediemet, <&&, m drtaau. 



KoEaiNYE isikati kubantu nbapata 
imiti ba y" aAIukanisa imiti yabo 
nemiti a bft i boniswa aba nga ae 
kn Njengaloku Undayeni a b' e 
koUse nkwan imiti enjalo ; ku 
tiwe kuye ebnsaku, "Hamba, a 
ye endaweoi etile, u £ke u mbe 
iminti otile ; lowo 'muti w elapa 
ukn& okutile." TJndayeni wa e 
nemiti kakulu enjalo a i boniawa 
abakubo e 1el«. Leyo 'nuti wa 
y aAInkaniaa, nemiti a y adyo na 
leyo 'miti a i boiuBwayo. 



Futi a ku si ye yedva kuloko. 
BaniiigL Ngi be ngi ke ngi bone 
nobaba fiita, TJiikomidAli]ale ; lo- 
kupela u be inyanga enkuin yo- 
kwelapa izinkomo uma zi & ; futi 
e inyanga neyemiti. ^gi be D{^ 
hamba naye uma e biewa umuniu, 
ku & izinkomo zoke lowo 'muntu. 
Kgi zwe e ee ngi tehela lapa ta 
mba imiti, u ti, " Yimba lo 'muti ; 
np u piwe ebuauku ; kwa tiwa, 
ngi ya 'ku u Alanganisa nemiti 
etile." Nembala ke kwa ba njalo ; 



SoMETniEe men who have medi- 
cines distinguish between their 
own medicines, and tboee they 
haye been shown by the dead. 
For instance, TJndayeni was fre- 
quently given Uie knowledge of 
such medidnea ; it nsed to be said 
to him in a dream, " Qo to such a 
place, and when you get there dig 
up a certain medicine ; that medi- 
cine is tlie remedy for a certain 
diseasa" 17ndayeni had very 
many such medicines, whidi he 
was shown by the e^Hrits of his 
people whilst he slept. He made 
a distinctiim between the mcdi- 
ranes he knew, and the medidnes 
which were revealed to him. 

And Undayeni was not alone in 
tbia respect. There are many like 
him. I have seen my fiither also, 
Unkomidhlilale I-** for he was a 
great cattle doctor ; and he also 
had many medioinee for men. I 
nsed to go with him when he was 
called by any one whose cattle 
were ill. I heard bim say as we 
were digging up medicines, " Dig 
up that ; I had that revealed to 
me in a dream ; I was told to mix 
it with cert«ua other medidnea." 
And BO it was continually ; there 



" U-niom'-i-dhr-i-laU, The -bullock- which -eats-and- lies -down. 
Implying that as a bullock in abundant pastures eats and lies down, 
so he shall have abundance of food and freedom from car^ — that he 
shall " dwell in a largo pasture." 
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a kn pehsga loko "kapnpa imiti ; 
VK Be wa bft itemiti ftmiiimgL 
Ngako l^o uinkomo nma si fa n 
be e zi siza, a ^ elape, a zi u^mi- 
Bda lUnga li be linye, a ti, " A si 
Dfla wa puEi ftrwfiK i ■ a go puza 
intelea ku be uknpeW Nembala 
ku bekwa imluza enkulu enbayeni, 
i gewale imitd nanuum ; Upo ama- 
nzi e se kcwebile, imiti i bay«le 
agapaon, n poze eanje ; eziiiTB zi 
baiywe zi puaswe. Ku ti ngamAla 
e ae xi nika i^tnanri^ ku letwe leyo 
'miti, ku yiire emfuleni lutyo, a 
fike a i tele emanziiu, zi pun age- 



17 ko "va zi dAla izinkomo atbft- 
Btu ogaloko 'kwel^w kwakb Wa 
doma wa ba InTanga. TJma za 
sinila le»> 'sinkomo^ n se u puma 
nenkomo paksti kvaio. Uma e 
fika, ku kona e ae zi tele paned, a 
ti, " I nga & la Ngi y» 'knba 
l^ aAIalekila" Nembala a d tu- 
aa, a ngene pakati kwazo kosiAlwa 
« pete iziAlaati, e mnmata ama- 
fnta, a id Tutele ledAlanti pakati 
krennkomo. Ldukomo z* etuke 
kakolu zi bona ilangabi elinbeka- 
70 e gijima neelbaya sonke a k^e- 
de ; a ti, " Ku nga buye ngi Eire, 
ku tiira i kona inkomo e sale jn 
&, ni nga be ni a* eoa kumi ; ku 
y* "kuba ng aAIalekila" 



was no end of bis dFeaming of 
medunnoB, until be bad a p«at 
maujr. Tberefbre he wbm useful 
to catUe wken tbey were it! ; be 
gave them pbyaio; be ordered 
them for one daj to drink no 
water, but only that into wkiob 
he bad put bis medioinee. And a 
large pot was put in tbe catUo-pen 
fall of medioinee and water ; when 
the medicinea bad sunk to tbe 
bottom and die watcar waa dear, 
some drank ; otbera ware drench- 
ed. When they were allowed to 
drink water, the medicioM wer« 
taken to the riveir and put into tbe 
ir, and the cattle drank lower 
down. 

He obtained many cattle bom 
people Sir doctoring tbeir cattle. 
He became a celebrated doctor. If 
the cattle got well be had one givsp 
him. If when be came some were 
lyinj; down, be aaid, " That one 
may die. [But if it die] I shall 
cure none of them." And so he 
rouBed them up, going into tbe 
midat of ^em in the evening, 
carrying in his band a twcb, 
pouring &t on it, and Htnllitig 
it when in tbe midat o( tiio 
cattle. Tbe oatUe were mnoh 
&ight«ied vben they saw the 
great flame, aa he ran thioiigh the 
whole cattle-pen ; and he aaid, " If 
I bear that one of these cattle baa 
died, nerer come to me again ; I 
■hall not be able to do anything." 
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AHATONOO. 



ygesiny e isikati ka kona umn- 
ntu o hamba ngaseoe komun^ e 
nga m boni ; kepa omusye e sg" a- 
si Into ngaye lowo 'muntu, e um- 
ngane Toke. Kepa uma w* eswa 
ebuauku ukuti, " ITbaui lo u m e- 
nzB smDgaae vako BJe. A n boni 
ini tikuba a ya "ka ku bulala na 1 
IT ti ku figaui uma u ti n ti t " {« 
taho indaba,) neiiibalalowo'inuntu 
n ya In i kumbula ukuti, " Hau. 
Nembola, nma ku i^alo Ubaoi a 
oga ngi sonda ngend&ba leyo." A 
kjale nknpnma knye ngoku m 
kxwaya. Kepa lelo 'pupa n ya 'kn 
]i lauBt, a ti, " Ngi ya maogala 
nma ngi bone ' Ubani e ngi bulala 
Dgendaba etile." U se hambele 
kude naye. Noma lowo a ti, 
" Bani, mauje m hambela kude 
oaml Ini na 1 Bi pambene nga- 
nil" Kepa lowo u ya 'ku m 
pmdala ngstwi loku m dukisa 
ngoknti, " O, wena kabani, kanti 
u ti nga ba kn kona indaba e ngi 
pambene nawe ngayo nal K^ 
A ku ko luto. Kgi libatlswa uku- 
tipiiini, knpela," e teho ianbuucca- 
baagcanje. 

Umfemqcla Mbanda. 



Sometimee there is a man wbo 
us acting with a secret iutentioit of 
injuring another without hia sus- 
pectdsg it, and without hie know- 
ing any thing about him, he bung 
his friend. But if he hears in a 
dream a voice saying to him, " So- 
and-eo ia pretending merdy to be 
your friend. Do you not see that 
he will kill you t What do you 
think be means by sayii^ sudt 
and Buoh dungs t" (alluding to 
something he has said), he remem- 
beis it and exclaims, " Yea, surely. 
So-and-so may hate me on that 
account" And he begins to aepo- 
tate from Mm and to be on his 
guard. And he tells the dream 
and aaye, " I wonder that I hare 
seen So^nd-eo killing me about 
Buoh and such a matter." And he 
keepe at a distance from him. 
And if lie says to him, " So-and-so, 
now you keep at a distance from 
me. What is it 1 What difference 
has arisen between us t " the otber 
puts him off by saying, " O, 8<m 
of So-and-so, can yon ihink tiiere 
is any tiling which has made me 
quarrel with you 1 No. There is 
nothing. I am occupied with 
such and such concerns. That is 
all," saying what is really mere 
subt«rfii|e. 
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A man'* Itongo naemiltt him in tAnxraOtw. 



Umjikiu kAk<nib% UndAlebeka- 
siswa, UDotahelwaesitshela, kwa 
ka ikgawe elllculu e namaodAUt 
ktikulu, e nomziniba otnkulu ; ku 
iaijak^ba Eeudoda e lukoni \ e 
sukile e n dedeta umAlaba. 

Kwa ti kwaocolod lapa a e 
konza kona, kva fika Amoxulu e 
iahumi e hamba « bnlala lapa e 
tanyelwe kona. Eepa a nga yi 
ngomteto wenkod ; a zeozele pa^ 
katd kwemizi tap' e nga tunjelwe 
kona, a pat« kabi abantu, e dAla 
'magola nokudAIa ngokuti, " Lokn 
ffl abaatu bakomkulu, am^tand/ile 
a ya 'kabokka «i sa vela uje. 
Vbani vasemapandAleni o ya 'ka- 
ya kwomknlu, a ye "kn bi manga- 
lela UA ) Si ya 'kuzenzBla nje, «i 
diye ngefuai letu." Nembala ke 



Unjikiza, the son of Ukeuba, 
Undklpbekazizwa,'' Unotehelwa- 
ezitsUela,*^ was a celebrated brave, 
of great strength, and huge body ; 
all bis muBclee were prominent 
aod hard ; and hie head was high 
above the ground.^ 

It happened among the Ama- 
Doolosi with whom he was living 
that there came thS Amazulu 
going and killing wherever they 
were sent. But they did not act 
in accordance with the chiefs law, 
bat acted after their own heart in 
Tillagea to which they had not 
been sent, treating the people cru- 
elly, eating their mUk and other 
food, saying, " Since we are the 
people of the chief, the rustics will 
fly as soon as they see us. Who 
among them will lay a charge 
against us before the chief? We 
will do just as we like, and set 
ourselves our own limits "** And 



** P-wfh&fte-Ao-«v«wa, He-is-ears-which-heai^not, or The-ears- 
which-hear-not-man. Implying a man who refuses to listen to any 
counsel or explanation, but at onoe attempts to conclude a matter l^ 
fighting. 

** U-noUheltoa-e-zi-UTiela, When-he-hae-been-told-he-tells-the-news. 
That is, he pays no attention whatever to what is said to him, but at 
once gives his own account of the matter, and insists upon his own 
opinion. — Those two names are izibongo given to him on account of 
his character. 

» That is, he was very talL 

^ This is a proverbial saying. " You shall set for yourself your 
own limit at my villag^^" — that is, you shall do just as you like. 
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'eSA njftlo, a z' a fika kwowaldti 
omnzL A fika kwa 'beufitauia 
bodva, ku iig« ko 'mliao. i 
luela dudAIeni, a kalisa abantwa- 
tia e 1/ amnka uknd&Ia, nabesUa- 
lana ba kala be ti, " Uma u kona 
UodAlebekaoswa nga ni ng* ena 
nje. Yanza ni belu ; a m 'ufika," 



lTeml>ala kwa ti ku 'iiikatl wa 
fika, V ecwa umatndo wokukala e 
scBangvenL Wa tshaya ngewisa 
lake elikuln, e ti, " XJ lambUe ke 
UnodAlolamazibaka V za 'kwe- 
suta ke namAla." 



indeed they acted thus, onttl ihef 
onme to our village. When they 
came, there were none there but 
women ; there was not a single 
man there. They did as they 
liked with the food; they made 
the children cry by taking away 
what they were eating; and the 
women cried saying, " If Tlndhle- 
bekiudzwa were hero, you would 
not do bol Qo on tiken ; he will 
be here presently." 

And indeed aSict a time he 
came, and heard the noise of cry- 
ing whilst he was at tite gateway. 
He smote the ground with his 
huge club^ saying, " TJnothlola- 
mazibnko is hnngry.*' It shall 
have its fill to-day." 



^ U-notAlol»^nazibuJco. The name of his club. It means, He- 
who-watchee-tbe-fords, tiiat ia, to prevent an enemy croeeing to do 
damage. — There is a terrible tJireat in his words.— It is common for 
bravee among the natives to give names to their clube, spears, &e. 
Thus, one calls his aaaagu which lie usee for the purpoee of getting 
food for his household U-iimbela-baitia-bami, He-digs-up-for-my-obil- 
dres. Another colls his Imbubuai, The-groan-causer, beciuise when it 
stabs men or cattle their groans are heard. I^mgtUe, the glutton, 
is the name of a club, because when used in fighting, the opponents 
M« destroyed with as much rapidity aa a glutton swallows bis food. 
U-tUo-ri-lambile, the name of an assagai, meaning the-huugry-leopard, 
is so called because its owner attacks the enemy like a hungry leopard. 
U-d\^-ebtuuiu, The-eater-in-the-dark ; the name of a club, so odled 
because it is used to destroy seoretly and by stealth ; the owner of it 
comi^ OQ bis victims by nighty or rushing on them from an ambush, 

[uiis custom of naming their dioioe weapons is met with among 
other people in olden times, Thus Arthur commenced his career of 
greatness by obtaining the miraculous sword Esculibore, which could 

" £erve sted, and yren, and al Uiing." 
f£Ui»'» Sptdment. Vol, I., p. 2i3.J Ho gave names also to his 
shield, sword, and spear. Thus : — " Over ^ shoulders he threv 
his shield called Fiiwen, on which a pioture of holy Msiy, mother of 
Ood, ooDstantly recalled her to his mentoiT. Girt witii CiJibani, a 
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'Bewk Amozahi ; lokupela a ya 
m «n ; kwK ti 07^ nmaitido. A 
immft Dgokon^ba, e Ixtleka, 'ema- 
ka. Kwft ti knn a e b&njwm 
kwomnnye nmaci ngoknAlnpa 
knwo ; a botehwa, a jriswa emhu- 
meoi, a ngeniswa koiuL Wa ti 
UudMebekaBiswa, " A ba tshiawe, 
ku gaalve izinkuni." Ba ngena 
wnhnmeni, kwa fakwa iEinknni, 
kwa baswa umlilo, kwa bebsEo- 
Iwa ngamakhau, kwa ngsniawa 
umusi Ba fatelaca, ba fit bonka 
Ku Kfi ka bo namAIa nje a kw aci- 
va kwamln okuba ba ya ngv^ 



Kwa U ke cknkcitckeni kwezwe 
ti katwA Amazuln, kwa balekwa, 
kwa ngenwa emoAIatini neitinko- 
lao. A zi fumana cakwitL Ya 
Alabana, y* a&Iulwa yakwiti; kwa 
Bala yena tTDdAlebekazizwa. A ti 
Amamlu, " NamAla ku namuAIa ! 
Si ya 'ubona ukuba n za 'n a' aAlu- 
la na. Loku kode n si Alupa, nxa 
ai soke m hambele GmapaiuUIeni." 
Ba m Maba ngemikonto kulelo 
'JUatL Wa bulala amasbumi ama- 



Tbe Amamla bean]; for they 
know him ; tbe amat was at onoe 
hnshed ; and tJiey want out steal- 
thily and fled away. la the 
morning they wen constat an- 
other Tillage becanae of tlie trooUe 
they gave ; they were bonnd and 
carried to a den and confined in it. 
Undhlebekacswa told the people 
to fetch firewood and bam tbem. 
The people went into the cave and 
put down the firewood and lit a 
fire, and fanned it with their 
shields, and drove the smoke into 
tie cave. They were unable to 
toeathe, and all died. And it is 
not known to this day by the 
Amamlu what became of tbein.*^ 

It happened when the land was 
desolated by the Amazniu, the 
people fled into tbe foreeta with 
their cattlft The Amasnln found 
oura. We fought with tbem, but 
our people were conquered; and 
Undhlebekazizwa alone remain- 
ed. The Amazulu sud, " To-daf 
ia to-day ! We stall see If you 
will conquer us. For for a long 
time you have plagued ua vhen 
wo have gone to the outer dia- 
tricta," Tbey atabbed him with 
their assagais In the forest. He 



' most ezcelUnt sword, and febncated in the isle of Aralon, ho graced 
his right hand with tjie lance named Bon, This was a long and broad 
spear, well oontrived for slaughter." (Id., p. GO.J — Boland had his 
terrible aword Durindale. fid. Vol II., p. 30i.J Otuel, the Sara, 
cen champion, had his sword Corrouge. fid, p, 317,^ Charlemagne 
bad bia good sword Joyeusc. fid., p. 346.J 

" That is, the matter was kept a secret, and the Amaiolu did 
not know what hod become of their soldlera, 
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bili. Wa ti, " Ngi bulale ni ke 
manje. Se ngi zendAIalele. Ngi 
z& *kuUl& pezu kw&bantu," Ba m 
gwaza iodawo lonke sonudmb&i 
Kwft ba njengokumila kwomAla- 
nga iinikonto emzimbeiu. Wa 
pel& k«. I le^o ke indaba fake. 

Isilo n be fd baiabisa knvngane 
nje e jedwa eAlatini ; a hambe e 
Icala njengeiigan^ e gak^a ngama- 
dola Isilo ai fike kuye, ei kwele, 
a si tate njeugempukane, a si bu- 
lale. 

TJ be sabeka. XJ be oge naluto 
lo 'mnntu lu lu^le e Akuigatie oaje 
cndAteleui, u be m bulalu, a tato 
loko a ku tandayo. Ba jabula 
abaningi ngokuta kwake, iigokuba 
wa C Alupa kakulu ; konke u be 
kw enea ngenAluzula ; inyowe y» i 
Dge ko. Ikeala li be li nga tetwa 
omziiii wakwiti e ae kona ; u be li 
kjeda ngenduku. Li tctwe e nge 
ko ; e kona k^a. Elu njalo k& 



Ketongo lake libi. Ka patva 
n& namAIa nje emzini vakwitL 
ITma ku kona o m patayo, u toll- 
Bwa masiuyane, ku tiwe, " Ka pa- 
twa lowo pakati kwomuid. A nga 
u btibisa." U patwa ngamAla 
kw enziwe ukudAla kupela. Ea 
patvra eziudabeni. 

UUPEKOULA MbANDA. 
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killed twenty of dtem. He then 
said, " Kill me sow. I have now 
spread out a mat for myself to lie 
on. I shall lie on men." They 
stabbed him in every part of hia 
body. Their speara stack in him 
as thick as reeds in a morass. So 
^e died. This is his histoiy. 

He would lay hold of a leopard 
by himself in the forest, as though 
it was a mere child ; he would go 
along crying like a child, orawling 
on his knees. The leopard would 
leap on him, and ho seize it aa 
though it waa a fly end kill it. 

He was much dreaded. Every 
one who had any thing pretty 
whom he met with in the way, he 
would kill and take what he liked. 
Many were gtad at his death, for 
he gave much trouble, and did 
eveiy thing ia an arbiti'ary way ; 
he had no patience. No matter 
was discussed in our village when 
he waa there ; he would bring it 
to a oonclusion with a stick. It 
was discussed when he was absent, 
but not when he was at home. 

And his Itongo is wicked. His 
name is never mentioned to this 
day in our village. If any one 
mentions him, he is at once 
silencod, and told not to mention 
his name in the village, for he 
Lght destroy it. He ia mention- 
ed only when any catde are killed. 
He is not mentioned at other 
tinies.'^ 



^ This modem Samson lias all the characteristics 
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A Doctor ^ Mtdioine decnved iy Ae Jlongo. 



Ktr te ngezituakwana en dAlulile- 
yo, kw& ku bona nmuntu emakn- 
xeni; w ake eoAIavini ugakad- 
gwili k&maengaiUL. Iiowo 'munta 
a inyaaga yemitd. W esuka ku- 
mah&ole agBiaiajAm edAIulileyo ; 
n jena Onuluiile nonu2w»nK no&- 
ka ba punbans ngaye, uknze ba 
kritaua nje. VmaluHile wa m 
kxotaha ] kepa ITDuuwana nofakn 
ba m ptkela, ngoknba nmukve 
kaiuAEwuia i iGCama lake Uuoa- 
n^ssa. Wa fika k« lap* emaku- 
nni kndgwili, Vaka. 

ITaka ku ti ngamAla ku rela 
nku& oknkulu kvembo, ae ku 
ngena kwasigwili, kwa susa abantu 
abalulL Usigwili e nga ka bi na- 
keala, ira fika ke Ungangaza e pete 
nmnti ; wa ti koaigwili, " Sigwili, 
ngi ta lapa i^'e ku^re, ngi letwa 
itoogp ; 11 ti, a ngi loku kw elapa." 
Vaigwili towo isidukwane lapa 
emakuzeoi, kubo inkoaana kwam- 
tianjwa, mnkulu kutoi lo kwaba- 
kambanjw^ 



A LiTTLX while t^ ibere was a 
man among the Amakoza ; he lived 
oD. the iDthlavini near Uaigwili, the 
eon of TTmsengana. He waa a doc- 
tor of medicine. Some yean ago 
he left Umahaule ; it is he on ao- 
ooont of whom Umahaule quai^ 
relied with TTmazwana and tT&ku, 
until they ae^arated one &om the 
other. Umahaole drove him away, 
and they defended him, for he is 
TJmaawana's &ther-in-law ; his 
name is TJnjanjaia. So he came 
here among the AmaknzBf and 
lived with Usigwili. 

At the time when severe epi- 
demic dysentery prevailed, and 
attacked the honaehold of Usi- 
gwili, it carried off two people. 
Whilst Daigwili was as yet free 
from disease, TJn^n^aza came to 
him with medicines, and said to 
him, "Usigwili, I oome to yoa 
beoyase the Itongo told me to 
oome aud treat yon." That Usi- 
gwili is a great man here among 
the Amakuza ; among his own 
people, the house of Umbanjwa,^ 
he is a petty chief, the elder brother 
of Utoi among the deeoendaota of 
UmbanjwB. 



pions of old legends. It is difficult to conceive such a description as 
is here given to refer to a man of a generation just passed away. He 
was the uncle of the narrator. 

P Umbanjwa, the Unkulunkolu of that &mily. 
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tJaigwili mtye va j as indaba 
yctongo, wa kolwa; ka bnmiga 
ukntd, " Ku ngani luna itongo U 
SQ kuwe, D^sn^mza, U nga talieli 
mina ukuba ngi n 'ugnU, ngi 
nel« ng* elatahwe masinyaiM uwe f 
Ka buzft luto ngaleso 'sikati ngo- 
tkIo loknba nembala idAlofi li kgi- 
msUe ; loka impi nalni se i Bgene 
emzini wami ukufii. 



"Wa vumeU peiulu ukuti, "Te- 
bo, jelapa." Lokupela lo 'mnntu 
u 7* etembeka ngobuDTBagft bake. 
Wa koAlwa ukuba kumahaule u 
k:BotBhTe ngokutakata ; ngoko m 
pikela kvrabo kwa fipaza ukukca- 
haafft kwake ugaloko 'kutnkwa 
kwake. Wa n puza ke umuti lo- 
yro. Wa ti, " Ngi ku puziae wo- 
cft nje ; u ya 'tipuma ngendAlela e 
ngapanai, a u z* nkubujra ngenga- 
pezulu ; u ja tcajra ngengapansL" 
Kepa umuti wa pambaua nokutabo 
kwake, Wa bamba ugendffila 
sombili neogapanai ; wa kgiuiaa 
kuzo zombili ; wa tabo ngapezulu 
na ngapaiud; kwa k^isa kw& ti 
nk^i loko 'kuhamba kwafro. 

Se be twal' ameUo, ba ti, 
" NoanoaEa, lungira j omnntu wa 



ITtdgwili too knew what tbe 
Itongo bad aud,*" and believed; 
and BO did not uk, " How ia it 
that tbe Itongo comee to yon, 
ITngan^aza, without telling mo 
tbat I am about to be ill, and it ia 
proper tbat I at once put mjself 
under your care 1 " He aaked no 
queatiou at the time because he 
xras afraid that tbe Itongo bad 
i^ken tbe truth, and eaid, " See^ 
death bos oome like on army into 
my village." 

He assented at once, saying, 
"Tes, take me under yoor care." 
For the man is trusted much ftv 
his knowledge of diaeaee. He 
forgot that be waa driTen from 
TTmahaule's tribe for soroeiy : be- 
cause he had been defended hj 
Umaswana and TJfiikn, he bad no 
thought of the bad name which 
be bad bad. So he drank the 
medicine. Un^njaza said, "I 
give you this mediciae ; it will act 
as an aperient, not as an ranetdc." 
But tbe medicine did not act in 
accordance with his word. It 
acted both as a purge and an eme- 

; in on exceesive degree^ 

The people now began to stare, 
and aaid, " Unjangazo, oorrect tiie 
effects of your medidne ; is the 
man dead whilst you ore looking 



*" He knew because ha too had dreamed a dream similar to that 
of Unjanjaza. 
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& Dat" Eepa a se koAliwenokn 
u bajuR ninuti wake, a a* aAluls- 
ka ; u M potmela ; ka aa kjondi a 
kir eoMKjo. Umuti lowo se a akn- 
&; n M a funa ukutebata Jaido- 



8e kn mangdwe ngaloko "kre- 
nia kokaujfanjaiL NamAU l«ao 
'ntnko K^ti u umtakati d ;» 
kola kabo bonke, ukati, " Ntaa- 
hala, nbani o oga ti ku nga gulwa 
e nga Uziwe, a abuse ital Umta- 
kati iiupeU." 



Ka M njalo ke. A kw aiiwa 
iu mfc i n 'nzala 'ukoD yana ni na. 
Uhpbnguia Mbanda. 



at him t "*' But lie was bow na- 
able to regulate tbe actioa of hia 
mediome; he was quite beateaj 
and acted without rmwai, no 
Imger knowing what to do. The 
medimae became pcoBon, koA nov 
wislied to take away the dead 
body." 

People began to wonder at what 
Un^an^aza had done. And now 
the word which jnxinounoed him a 
ecwoerer is heaid every where, and 
people ny, " Who ever went to a 
man who was not ill, without 
being called by him, of his owlt 
aooord to treat him for diseaael 
He is indeed a eoroenr." 

Thai the matter stands at pre- 
sent We do not know what die 
nisnlt will be." 



How lAe Amatongo an worthipped. 



ItOHOO kakulu li Tama nknnbo- 
nakaliwa kwalo U ngena ngomuntu, 
li m hambe endaweni etile yomri- 
mba, a be ee u ya gnla. Kepa ku 
tiwc^ " Basi, u DJei^ u nani nar 



Thi Ibmgo for the most part 
when it reveals itself enters a Til- 
lage through some individual living 
there, and seiaee on some part of 
his body, and so he is ill. And 
his friends ask him, "S&and-so, 
unoe you are in snoh a state, what 
is the matter with yout" He 



■1 " Umuntn wa & nal"— We cannot render this literally. The 
saying oasts the respoiuiUli^ fit death, if it takee place^ on Un^ 
B^aza. 

** Hedicise is here personified. The medicine is now Death ; 
and is working for the purpose of getting a oorpse. 

** lit., It is not yet known what calf the cow will bring foitb. 
A proverbial saying. — This account was given to me in 1865. ITsi- 
gwili died. And Uagaojaza died soon after, probaUy [^vately 
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A ti, " O, namAla aje a. ngi tokod, 
ngi Toka anudmba vami n Bhiye- 
&e ; kn zondo kakolu kulsyo 'nda- 
vo." A bonakale noma e zik^nim 
ukuti, " K^ !o 'mantn, noma e 
likipniiw, a f» fa ; ai 7a m bona." 



Kepa ngoka i^ peli maiiiijuie 
loko 'ka&, ka IB kn yiwe enya- 
ngeai yokubnla. I fike isTenga, 
i ku taho loko & gnia ika Kanti 
naje lowo 'intnitu o gal«^ k& 
tehongo 'Into i^^oko "kufii ; sgo- 
kuba ku Tama nkuba kbo 'bantu, 
noma be pnpile, kwa m amzimba 
nboAliLDga, a ba tandi ukuveza 
indaba bona; ogokuba kubantu 
abamnyama ukuAlaba iankomo 
kw ande kakolu, kwa tiwa a bi- 
£wa idAlozL ; kepa kn buje ku tiwe 
kwomunye, " Hai t ktkn ku 1^ a- 
nd' ukuAlatahwa, idAlosi eU ti 



replies, "O, to-day I am not 
hi^ipy, baving woke with my bodj 
in one part and unwell in 
another,'* it is rtxy painful in 
this plaoe." And it is clear tlist 
he is ill, thon^ he makes the beet 
of it, and they say, " No, the man, 
thon^ he makee the best of it, is 
ill ] we see that he is not weU." 

And beoause the diseaae does 
•otoease at onoe tJiej at iengtli ga 
to the diviner. The diviner comes 
and tells them the canse <rf the ill- 
ness, But tiie sick man himself hod 
said nothing about his illneaB ; fiiv 
it is graierally Uie case Utat such, 
people, altiuKigh they have dream- 
ed and in the morning awoke in 
pain, do not like to talk about it 
themselves ; for among black men 
slaughtering cattle has become 
mncb more oommon l^n formerly, 
on the groond that the Idhlozi bos 
demanded them; but they maks 
reply to one who says so, 
" No ! since a bullock has just 
been slau^iteted, what does 
theltongo layl^ 0, people are 



M »xjmzimba wami u eluyena" — Lit, My body has leA itself, — ■ 
is affected difierently in di^lsrent parts. " Amaaimn a ya Bhiyana," 
The fields are not all ripe at the same time. " Obani ba shiyene," 
These men have gone one fitrtlier than the oUier. 

Bs t< idAlozi eli ti ni na I " — lliis Zuln idiom, which pUoes tlie re- 
lative in the inteiTogative sentence, implies what cannot be expressed 
in a translation, that the person who asks the question does not believ« 
that the Idhlozi has said any thing. — IdAlon li ti m na I is a simple 
enquiry for information. — Again, a person may say, Abantu a ba ka 
pelele. The pe^e have not yet all arrived. IT a man replies, O pi 
na o nge ko I Who is absent t it b understood at onoe that he sees 
that eS are present ', and the person who asserted that tiiey were not 
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Mi t 0, abaata se be tanda iny*- 
mft nje, unranta a ti, ' Ngi pope 
jdAloD,' kanti w eiuala uknze a 
dAle iapuaa,' K«pa loko kn sga 
tahiTo obala, ka tahiwo ngaseeck 
En D^iloko ke abeDtn be ng» m 
tdio nkuti, "Ngi gala nje, ugi 
pnpe idAloiL" 8e bo ydca, ngo- 
knti, " O, lo n kona iaayxoffi ed 
ya 'kntaho &a loko a i^ kn boni- 
kyo." Noma e boswa kn iiwar 
*'Ka bonanga Into eknlaleni 
kwako nal" Kepa a landule, 
KanU V aAlnleka ukuti itongo li 
loB inkomo, a ti, a ku njp pami 
emlonTeoi wake lokoh A kn pn- 
nM enTanginu. 



Ngoknba itongo a li bambi um- 
tunimiui yedwa ; li bomba nabantn 
tge bomad Kepa umnutu nje, e 
Bge n ye nmninimnzi, ka nama- 
ndAla okuti, " Ku tiwa abapansi, 

' A ka Alatabwa.' " T Tmninim nri 

yedwa o nga yl 'knTOina, nma ku 
baigwe yena ngeeifo, uknti a ku 
yiwB enyangeni ; n ya *kuti yena, 
noma kn patwa inyanga, a landule, 
ati,"Ai! NgiEwUa. Hlabani 
inkomo etdle; ngi za 'nlulama." 
Ngokuba yena izinkomo ezoke no- 
xaad owake ; knbantwana bake a 



now very fond of meat, and a man 
says be has dreamed of the Idhlo- 
ti, and foraooth he aaya wo becanss 
be would eat meat" But this is 
not said openly, but aeoretiy. 
Tberefote a man no loDg«r Bays, 
I am ilL I have dieamed of tha 
IdhlosL" They have left off say- 
ing ao, and a man saya, " O, since 
^lere ^ diviners who will say 
what I have seen," [why should I 
say any thingl] And even though 
they ask him, " Have you not seen 
Bthing in your sleep I" be 
denies. For he is unable to say 
that <^e Itonga danands a bul- 
lock, determining not to mention 
Budiathing; but to let the diviner 
mention it. 

For the Itongo does not choose 
the head of a village only, but 
also common people. But a mere 
man who is not the head of 
a village is not able to say, " The 
AmatoDgo command a bullock to 
be slaughtrared." It is the head of 
Uta village alone who, if be ia 
Bused by disease, will not allow 
them to go to the diviner; if a 
diviner i> mentioned, he will le- 
fase, sayi^, " Ko ! I have heard. 
Kill such and snch a bnllock, and 
I shall get well." For the cattle 
and the village are his ; Uiere are 
none among his children who can 



all there looks again, and says, Nembala, 
T7mu pi nat or Aba pi nat the other 
not yet come. 



they ar& If he says, 
the person CT perecwB 
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ba nanundAla okoxigRbiaa ngoknti 
ft kn Alatohire inkomo otile i 
komeni nkayue, ngoknti i Uzwe 
itongo. Ai ; nfiTmmfiiwiiii ka oa- 
maudAIft ; noma e boniBiwie, ka ji 
"kateho ; noma e se gala kakulu, 
ka yi "kutaho Into ngenkomo ; kn- 
pela n gabe ngenyanga jrodwa. 



Kn ti ke mna m ka 3riwe enya- 
i^eni, injanga i kn tidto konke 
loko a ku bonajo lovro 'munta. 
Uma M ku bayiwe, ba m tetiae 
lowo 'montu ngoknti, " Ku nguii 
nknba kka nku& wa ku bona, si 
ku buia kangaka, n sga le waai 
tahela nal Wa -w esaba nil 
XV enza wena iul, lo kw* enia 
ab^iansi nje na 1 " A ti, " Nga 
ngi ti, ' Tirwa ni ngenTanga.' " A 
ku vnme loko 'kutsbo kwenyanga, 
a ti, " 0, eh ; i tabo konke e nga 
ku bonayoh" 

I Matehwe ke inkomow Kn 
tjwe lfl{ia i D^ ka Alatehva, a pn- 
me m«ini«i™ti»ij (t Dgene eeibayeiu 
e pete impepa Uma ku iukomo 
e jsidanda, a i pnlule ngempepo 
DJaloemAlana, ati, *'Yeti,niDa'ba- 
oekntini,'' (lelo'swi lokuti yeti, iiwi 
leli lokuti abantu a ba lalele loko 
okn za 'utahiwo ngaleso 'fdkuloko 
e ku knlekwa n^so ematongweui; 



I take upon themselvee (o say, " Let 
Buoh and ench a buUook among 
the cattle of my bther be killed, 
ibr tlie Itongo has demanded it^" 
No ; neither can a woman ; evea 
though the Itoogo has made it 
most evident to iua, abe irill uot 
say any thing about it; even 
though Ao is very ill, ahe iriU not 
Bay any tjpng about a bnUook; 
fba trustB only to the diTiner. 

When they have gone to th« 
diviner, he will tell them eretj 
thing which Uie man baa seen. 
When tliey come back agein, they 
Boold the man, saying, "Why, 
when you knew tiie dinmnn 
and we asked you so much, did 
you not tell us 1 What were yoa 
afraid oft Did you make yourself 
ill} was it not the Amatcmga 
only t " He replies, " I said, 
Hear the diviner.' " And ha as- 
sents to what the diviner has said, 
saying, " Yes, yes ; he says all that 
I saw." 

And so the bullock is killed. 
Before it is killed, the head of the 
village goes into the cattle-pen, 
carrying incense in his hand. If 
the bullock ia tame, he gently rubs 
it again and again with incense on 
the back, and says, "AH luul, 
Sfnrits of our tribe" (the word 
« All hail" tells aU the peq>Ie to 
listen to what ia about to be said 
in the prayer which is made to the 
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t ka ka tal«, kn ti ayt 
Attj*, ku Dga U ko umamdo wo- 
knkoliuna ; kn kulame y«n» lowo 
'ntnnta yedw& ; alMiitn be Uele, e 
knlunu nanudAlou, e ti,) " EnJUe 
ini, abaata be njeogam nje, iikab» 
ni xmgB ni ti I^m nga lu keela 
okodAla; kcfta ni zinjie ni fik* 
DgokD& ngenkkti zonke na 1 Etir 
Ale lokii aa I Ai 1 ^ ni boni ke 
n«mM» ni Akiekile, ni nokiwe 
inyangat Zioka kn &nel« ukuba 
nma ni bin ukndAla, a ngi yi 'ka- 
n^ab^ Nnko k« nkudUa kvenn. 
Bimia ni nonke nina 'bakwitL 
A ngi zi 'kntako uknti, ' Bani, oa- 
nk' nkudila kwako,' ngoknba ni 
nomon^ Kodm weoa, *bani, o 
pilisa lo 'mnntn, mama bonJn, ni 
se 'kodAla loku 'kndAla. TTma kn 
awena ngi la 'nbona pela n^o 
'nnnta e ka tiwa n patve nwe. 
A n^ au ke KAo e a ka bixaja 
8e ngi ku nikile. Ka sinde lo 
'mnnto. Ki AUngaoe nouke, nina 
'baaekatini, e na ti na ti " (a tabo 
e ba wen rgnnifttitMilfTT a tmla 
nbmk^we babo uma be aa bunba). 



Amatongo; and tnily tluy an 
aleat — not a aonnd ia beard, nor 
tlui least t*IHng - the <^iief man 
tndy Bpeaka, and the people liaten 
wkilat be ia ^Making to the Ama- 
tongo, Baying) " Is it proper that 
people like yon aboold hatutnally, 
instead of aakiiig for food in a 
pn^ier manner, — ahonld habitnaUy 
come to UB at all timea in the form 
of mokneest Is that proper 1 
No 1 Do yon not then see Uiat 
yon are diagraoed this day, having 
been imelt out by the diviner t 
7or it is proper if yon demand 
food, that I should not refuse It. 
There then is yonr food. All ye 
Bpirite of our tiibe, anmmoo one 
another. I am not going to taj, 
' So-and-so, there is thy food,' Sir 
yon are jealons.** But thon. So- 
and-so, who art making this man 
ill, call all the apirita; come all 
of you to eat this food. If it is 
yon Z shall then see by the 
recovery of this man whom, it is 
said, yon have made ill. I now 
no longer know what yon can d»- 
mand. I have already givm yoa 
what you sak. Let the man gefc 
well. Gome together all of yon of 
Buch-and-Buch a people, which did 
so-and-so and so-and-so " (that is, 
ho lauds them by recounting the 
mighty actions which they did 
whilst living). He ia veiy eameet, 



** So other heathens represent their gods as jealous. The Iliad 
ia but a history of the results of the jeahniay of two goddenaea. 
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A tukntele agokuti, " Se ngl 7a 
iiMiigal» nave, Ixmi, o te wa ti, a 
■e u djigo n fikiaa kwemla i Upau 
■a hamba kwa ko nge njalo ; wa u 
kw «iiza konke olmU. A leu pele 
akn ngi nyeny^Iai Hamba ni 
obala, ngi ni bone ; loko e ni ka 
bizayo a ngi yi 'knn^ba nako; 
Dgoknba nga ka piva ini konke — 
iankcmia nabantwaoa namabele. 
Keaalukazi aakiti ni si biae, ai se 
'kodAla ; nengane cja &yo, a i ae 
'kiulAla ; ai jabole." 



Kako ke nkabonga kwabantn, 
be bonga idAlom ; i iUatahve k& 

Ba faa Maaganisa ngoku ba bisa, 
ngokuba abanye a ba sa b' ad 
ajnagmnn i^ ] kepa bona aba nga- 
paosi ba ya V azi bonke, ba Ba ba 
BIB, a ba ba yAx ; kqw ngaloko 
aba ng^temlu ba ti, "Won ni 
nonke, ni sokndAla." Ngokuba 
knk^ala kwa ku bizwa abanta 
ab' aziwayo ; kepa ngaloko "kire- 
nza kwa bangwa uknia, kwa ba 
faikulo i ku yiwe esyangeni nkntl, 



■lyin^ "I now greatly wonder 
Uiat you too, So^nd-ao, who used 
to do audi-aiid-mu^ mi^ity UiingB, 
now oontinoally oome as a thief; 
whilat you were atill living it was 
not so; yoQ tuwd to do anty 
tiling openly. Let this ooming to 
me stealthily be at an end. Oo 
openly, that I may eee yoo, for 
that which you ask for I will not 
refuse ; for you gave it all to me^ 
— tbs cattle, Hi» children, and the 
com. And Utou, (dd woman*' of 
our tribe, we call yon to oome and 
eat ; and Ute iofont whudi ia dead, 
let it oome and eat ; that we may 
r^oioa" 

Such, 'Uion, ia the worah^ with 
whiidi they worship the Itongo; 
and so the bullock is killed. 

They unite all the Amatosgo in 
one invitation, for some of them 
they no longer know by name; 
but the dead know all ot the 
living, and oontiuually help them 
and do not ftaaake thmi ; and cm 
that aocoont the living aay, 
" Come, all of yon, and eat" For 
at £rat tiiose who were known 
were called by name; but by doing 
so they nimmoned diaeaae^ and it 
was vety great j and they went to 
the diviner, saying, " HaiKf what 



" The old woman and the in&nt are mentioned in condnsion 
becanae he wishes to indnde alL The old woman and the in&nt are 
not regarded in the affiun of the village, but when thoy havo becons 
memben of the c^irit-world they are important and must be jaio- 
pitiated. The Itmigo of an old woman is supposed to be malidous 
and spiteful ; that of the iu&nt is pure and b^eficeab The diviner 
is suppoaed to divine by the Amatoogo of in&mta. 
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" Han ! im pela, loku in AUbe lu- 
knlu^ luugaka Iwetn inkabi, ei nga 
toll iaikala solrapefsmnta na 1 8e 
kn inil" Kepa iiiy«ig« i teho, 
iimuntn o nga patwonga aba nga 
m aDjo, iBSJukam noma ingaoe ; 
labo aba wlaja Kwa vda ke 
oknngaketi; se ko Manganiswa 



^t&o ke uknbonga kwabantn, 
be bonga iiKlofj ; i Alatshwe ke. 
Ku ti nma a i gwaze omnnye, i 
kale i ti be, a be e se pinda nko- 
bouga, e ti, " Eala, nkomo yakwe- 
tn, ngokuba kwa ti, kwa ti," e ba- 
liaa amatongo akubo. I w«, 



Kn ti nma i Alin^lwe, i botaho- 
awe, ku be se ku tatwa iimAIwe- 
Mwe kaueinyane nodcngczi neWiIe 
lomlilo nempepo, se ku jiwa en- 
dAUni lapa ku gnlwayo kona ; 
noma ondAIini enknlu, lapa ku ti- 
WA amatongo a Alala kona ; ngo- 
kuba pela ku njalo, ku tiwa itongo 
H Alab endAlini enkulti. £u 



is the meaning Uien of tkis, that 
we have killed bo great an ox of 
our tribe, and yet cannot get any 
breathing time 1 What is the 
meaning of thie T " And the divi- 
ner tolls Otfon, there b a man whom 
they have not worshipped, whom 
they do not know, an old woman 
or an iniant ; it is they who find 
&ult. And thus arose the custom 
of making no distinction ; and all 
are now invited together. 

8ach then is the msnner in 
which people worship the Ama- 
tongo; and then the bollock is 
killed. And if when another ap- 
pointed for the purpose stabs it^ 
the bullock criee," the head of the 
village again worships, saying, 
" Cry, bullock of ooir people," and 
he then i-ecounts the valorous 
deeds of the dead, mentioning the 
names of the Amatongo of their 
tribe. The bnIIo<;J[ drops. 

When it is skinned, it is laid 
open and a small piece of the caul 
is taken and a sherd, and a live 
coal, and incense, and tliey go 
with it into the house of the sick 
man ; or into the chief house of 
the village where it is said die 
Amatongo dwell ; for it is said 
that the Itongo lives in the great 
honae. And the smoke arises in 



^ That is, vltUo, something. 

^^ If the bullock cries it is considered a good omen, and tho man 
is expected to get well. But if it makes no noise thoy doubt whether 
the Boctifice is accepted aiid expect death. 
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tonyuwe k«, kn be w ka nakk 
nlwasn cmdAlini 

Inyongo i w i tel'wa ulowo 'tnii' 
ntn o goUja U yft i teU, u y» 
teta. {A ngi teho nkatukutela 
nknteU ngennye iakati kn tahivo 
ukubongo,) En teJwe ke abaatu 
boiike halo 'miui ; afauiye b* i tek 
esinf (tvflni, ftbwiy« ba I tde ek«- 
odA, abaiijs ba i poze. 

Ku i^)alo ke indabft jvsuMHaa. 
Ka ti umawaiii u falakaAlwe ezin- 
dAlioi zonke, okuze btt dAle. Kn 
be le ku ukiipeU ke. Be ku dAli- 
waioTuoa. 

8e kn bhekva ukoriuda kulo 
'munto. UniA e uga Biadi, ku ya 
'knAlAtshwa eoje, a ze a zi kg«de 
lowo 'mnntu. Kaati n nesnye 
zulb. Kep* noma ku njaJo, ka 
kmift inmiDya esi tolirayo ema- 
dAlozini ; i^kaba abamnyama ba 
kfiniaile ukati, a kona, a ya ba 
siza. Ngokuba ukutaho kwabo 
akutt a ya ba siza, a ba taho nga- 
mazwi ezinyanga cabo a ba bulayo 
kuzo ; ba Isbo a ba ku bona. Xo- 
ma be lele kn fike umuntu owa 
&yo, a kulume nomuoto, a ti, 
"Baai, kulo 'muzi koAle kn be 
nkuti nokuti," e taho indaba e za 



the hoiuM^ and Uiare m the odomr 
of the burnt caul 

Then the siok man poon the 
gall on hia body. Ha po>aia it oo 
himielf^ and talks. (I do cot 
mean he is angry, for aometimes 
okuteta means to retnm thanks.) 
And all the people of the Tillage 
have tiie gall poured on them; 
some pour it on their feet, some 
on thdr heada, othen drink it 

Such thtm is the aeoount of the 
AmatongOL The oontanfa of the 
bullook'a atmnach are sprinkled ia 
all the houMB, that the Amatongo 
may eat. Aud that is the end of 
it ; and then the fieeh is eaten. 

After that th^ look for tiie 
recovery of iha man. If he does 
not get well, another bullock will 
be kiUed, until he kills all he haa. 
And forsooth he has some other dis- 
ease not oooasioned by the Ama> 
toQgo. But notwithstanding, 
Botnetimes what is said about the 
Amadhloti tunu out to be true ; 
for black men steadily affirm thai 
the Amatongo exist aud help them. 
For when they say that the Ama- 
tongo help them, they do not aay 
BO from what diviners have said, 
but from what th^ have them- 
BelTce seen. For iostanoe, when 
they are asleep^ a dead man 
appears, and talks with one of 
them, and says, " &o«nd-Bo, it 
is well that such and such be 
drae in this village," telling him 
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'uvda. Kjengnli^ kn be ku tiwa 
kmhuonjuiui, "A. ku gajwe 
otahwalA obuknla;" nemliftlft ba 
gftTwe, ka tiwe, " Kn tiho IdMon, 
li ti, ' Ngi n "kn ni pa Houtbdai' " 
tTma H be wk smile ngalo 'njvtkA, 
ba ya Ini wft bonga ; fdti eknpe- 
Ictii kwonjnka ba n bonge lawo 
'mabele e kwft tiwa b' en Ini m 
irimL I loko ke t^ bs fipuafo, 
nkati, " Eanti ba ya knlnma nati, 
■i kv enze loko, ai pile ii& f Ba 
biie i&komo etile ngomimta o ga- 
btTo, a pile nat" 



something that willhif^ien, F«in- 
■tanoe, black men naed to be com- 
manded to make a great deal ot 
beer j and ao they made it, and 
■aid, "The Idhloo mjn, 'XvUl 
ff.-n yoa oom.' " If tbey obtaiii 
it that year thqr Uev the Ama- 
tongo ; and at the end of the year** 
tbey retont thanka fbr the oora^ 
wkioh ttiey were promiaed. It is 
thia whioh blinda titem, and they 
Bay, " Bnt do they not apeak with 
UB, and m do what they tell na to 
do and obtain health f Do tixf 
not demand a certain ballodccrf' a 
nun, and be gives it and geta 
weUI" 



ThonuxU <^ doMghtering a BvHoek, 



IilPO ka Alatahiwe^ nmnininkomo 
U misa nmimta uktue a bheke, 
kona inkomo yske i nga yi Icwe- 
nakala; kn be i lowo o kipa iaito, 
a A ihiyele ukoie a kjedele emavn 
inkrabi a ei kipn, a &ke kweyake 
imbiaa, Eu ti kwabakipa izito, a 
lowo i^alo o kipa iaito a si abiyele 
tiku» ngemva a zi kipde udkeubi, 
a u bke embixenL lAbo abaki- 
payo izito ka ya btzwa kakola 
knbo inyama aba sedko; ba ya 



Wbkh an ox is Blangbtered, tlie 
owner of it ^tpoints some one to 
watch lest it should be apoilt; and 
each one who cats off a leg 
learee a portion of it bcJwd, that 
be may afterwarda take the [nece 
of fleeh thuB left, and put it in his 
own pot For among tiioae who 
separate the legs from the car- 
case, each one leaves portions still 
attached to the carcaae, that he 
may afterwards cut them off and 
put them io bis own pob Tboae 
who ore sitting roood the fire ask 
for meat of thoae especially who 
cut off the 1^ ; as Utey out them 



*> That is, at tiie end <rf barvee& 
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kipa, bft ja ponia njalo mkcubaaa, 
bu ya dAla, bit ya kala, bo kala 
uemitama enilonj'eui, be ti, "Sa 
biha." V lowo qjalo n pete um- 
k*K)to witke, n tlAlela pecnln, i ze i 
botehosw« ngapakati. 

Loku ku ujalottjalo kwoAlmzayo, 
a lowo a pete imbiza yak«, ukiue 
a ke ububeada. £n ti nma i tiwe 
k^ekc, ku vale ububende, ku be se 
ku euka umuntu a be tnnnje, o za 
'ukelda enmbizeni touke, aaDg* e 
ka Dgendebe, e tela kuleyo na ku- 
leyo, be zinge be dedelana, d ze ri 
gtnralo izimbiza. Eu ti ku be 
kouaamogugu oku&lioza; a buye 
imbiza yoke i gcwcle, inyama e 
Alome na ngednti e nga ngeaang' 
embizeui. A fike end/itiui yake, 
abantwana bake ba i dAlc, i 
dako QJengaloko kunguti ku Alabe 
yena. 



I tutwe ke, 1 dwe endAlini, 
bekelelwe emsamo 'udawo nye ; 
nga pckwa ngalelo 'lauga ; ku 
dAliwe ububende agalelo 'langa; 
ku ti kn sa i be i AlaAlelwa, se i za 
'upekwa ; ku kitshwa nemilenze, 
nemiAlubulo noma insoayamaj ku 



off they itravr oontinually Small 
pieces of floeh to tltem, and they 
sbout even with their moatha full, 

We are burnt. "''^ And each one 
has his assagai and eats standing 
until tlie bullock ia opened. 

And eacb one that skinB the 
bttUoc^ has his oirn pot, that he 
may pour Uie blood into it. When 
the carcase is completely opened, 
one arises to dip ont the blood 
into all the poto ; he dipa it ont 
with a eup and ponn it into each 
vessel, the people giving way for 
each other nntil all the pots are 
ftdL The person who skins the 
bullock has the power of piu-loin- 
ing ; and he goes home witb his 
pot full ; and meat too stuck od 
rods which ia not put into the 
pots. He enters his house, and 
his children eat, and it more than 
suffices them, just as though he 
had himself killed an ox of his 

The meat is carried into the 
house and placed at the upper end 
in one place ; it is not cooked on 
the day it is killed, but the 
blood is eaten ; on the follow- 
ing mtnning it ia cut up when it ia 
going to be cooked ; tbey separate 
the l^s and the ribs,*^ and the 



*' We are aeorclted or burnt. — Meaning by this thpy are standing 
Ix-fore a fire with nothing between them aud the dame. They wish 
for moat to put on tho fire. 

" The ufiUhlvhtdo is that portion of the ribs which is left after 
cutting away tho breast or brisket, and includes Uie flesh down to the 
hip. Tlie Sesh of the flank which forms a part of the wntlUvbuiQ ia 
called ilebe. 
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JUiiuUiawa ob' eltuna' naycx N'go- 
kHb& feu njalo kubantu abamii^ 
ua : otnkulu w etulelwa insoaya- 
tm ; o ngBpttnu a AliiuUiswe utn- 
Alubnlo, noma nmkono; amlenH 
u nikwe indnoa. 

£a ti ama i vatirs, k^pela i 
dAliwa l^ia ilanga li kjala ukn- 
penduka, loku ka njalonjaJo ka 
kandene kulowo 'mnri ahantn bo- 
mizi youke jalesa 'aiEwe abasedute, 
nakwaioaDfe amabandAla 'akelene 
nalabo 'bantu. Ku ti uma se i la 
"kwepulwa, bonke abaotu ba ye 
eubaTeni ngapakati^ lokupela in- 
komo kubantn abamnjania a i 
dAlelwa endAUni, i UAIelwa kona 
ewbayeni iijalo, uknze ku bonakale 
uodAlayo noDgadAliyo. A j epule 
ke ngentebe ngezitebe, i tatwe i 
ngeniswe eajbayeni, i bekwe 'oda- 
iro nye okuba y abiwe ; a y aAlu- 
kanise njengokuma kvmnaba- 
nd^a J izinsizwa zi be neeitebe 
sazo, nam&koAla namadoda ama- 
kulu ; kw abolwe nabedzwe. Ku 
ti uma ku kona noma emunye o 
vela kwamanye amaband/tla o nge 
si ye walapo, iaitebe sake td be so- 
dwa, ku tiwe, " Nttaia yasekutinL" 
A bonge naye, a tate abantu ba- 
ll^ ukuze a d/de nabo. 



iQionyama f^ and ffve to those 
who are of Uieir house. For this 

the ouatoni with black men ; the 
inscmyama is token to the eldest ; 
the ribe ore giren to tJie next, or 
the ehoulder ; and the leg is given 
to the officer. 

When tho meat is oooked, for it 
is eaten when the sun ia declining 
men belonging to all the Tillages 
of the tribe, and strangers who 
are ndgbbours, press together to 
the villaga When the meat ia 
about to be taken from the pots, 
all the people go into the cattlO' 
pen, for among black men cattle 
are not eat«n indoors, but always 
in the cattle-pen, that those who 
are eatinj^ and those who are not, 
may be seen. The chief of the 
village takes out the meat and 
puts it on the various feeding-mats, 
and it is carried into the cattle- 
pen, and put iu one place, that it 
may be distributed ; he distributes 
it in accordance with the positions 
of the assembly ; the young men 
have their mats ; those with head- 
rings, and the chief men, have 
tbcits ; and strangers have theira. 
And if there be only one who be- 
longs to another people, his feed- 
ing-mat is by Itself and ^ey say 
to him, " Here is the meatof such 
a place." He thanks them, and 
takes pec^le belonging to the place 
that he may eat with them. 



*^ The itisonyama is the superficial layer of ilesh &<nn tlko hip to 
the ear, including the pectoral muscles, f^ooolr 
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Eti ti oioa 1m dAle bonke, abft- 
nje ba kjede kok^ala, b' eeuk« 
kweanbo imtebr, b' elekeU aba bb 
dAlako,1)ftti, "O, ft si n' elekele; 
A 7» bona nkabn ni 7a Alup^a.' 

En ti vms i pefe i ti do, bft nga 
kgsli ba valeliae ; kn Undve nm- 
Altui, RobubeDde obu bu;a bu pu- 
me emvA kwenfama, obu aaUko^ 

Ea ti ama ka pels konke ktku, 
'esuke nmnimtuaiia, somnnye 
umimtn o pete int«b^ 'enjuke 
kaneane, a ti, " Tula ni, si ti nya." 
Vembala ka ti nja. A ti, " Ehe ; 
nina 'bakwiti, « ua ti na ti, ngi ya 
kuleka, ngi kuleka uboAle ngemva 
kwale 'nkomo jakwetu. Kgi ti, 
kn nge ti, loknpela izinkomo leri 
a koua nje, ngi ri piira inina. 
Eepa nma ni bin nkiuLUa knmina 
e ni ngi pa kona, a kn fiuele im 
ukuba ngi ni pe konanal Ngi 
kuleka izinkomo, nkuba n gswale 
kulesi 'nbaja, Kgi kolekela ama- 
bele, kn ngene abantn abaningi 
knlo 'muxi wenu, ba krokosele, ba 
dnmiae nina^ N^ keda nennlo, 
ukuba io 'mxin n kcnime, nkuze 
igama lenn li nga pelL" A kjede 
ka. 



Wlien all hare eaten, and nme 
have finished befbn the rest, they 
join themselvea vith thoee who 
are still eating, and say, " O, let 
ns join irith yon ; m aee yon ara 
in tronblcb" 

When it is all eat«n tbeydonot 
begin to take leave ; hat Um brath, 
and the blood whidt is stall nn- 
eaten, an brought out after the 
meat. 

When all is finished, the bead 
man and another man who Ganies 
a feeding-mat go a little towaids 
the bead of the cattle-pen, and 
the head nuur says, " Be perfectly 
silent." And the sssemUy be- 
comes very silenb He says, '* Yta, 
yee ; our people, who did sndi and 
■nch noble acts, I pray to yon— I 
pray for prosperity, after having 
sacrificed this buUook of yours. 
I say, I cannot refiise to give you 
food, for theae cattle whidi are 
here you ^ve me. And if yoa 
ask food of me which yon have 
given me, is it not proper that I 
should give it to yon I I pray for 
cattle^ that they may fill this pen. 
I pray for com, that mai^ people 
may come to this village of yoota, 
and make a noise, and Notify yoo. 
loskalso tor diildren, that this 
village may have a large popola- 
tioD, and that yonr name mqr 
r oome to an end." Bo ha 
finishes. 
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Ba Tal«Iue ke bonkeboamibaDi, 
bft foma, bft godnke. Lokupela 
nma kn mala kw eiuiwe Dotahw»- 
la obnkaln. Kn ti ^amanina 
inyama i be yodwa ; kn 7a Akkar 
i^a amafaandAla « ti iiya, ku Ala- 
ngaoa amaniiu, 'epnla eyawo. 
Nemizi e aednce i bizane ukuza 
'knilAla inyama kulowo 'mnxL I 
pele ke, Ba godoke bonke. 



So alt stnuigan take leare, and 
go borne. And if it is a time of 
fdenfy, moch beer is also mada. 
And tlie meat of tbe iromen ia hj 
itaelf ; when tbe men Have depart- 
ed and tbe pbtoe is Btill, the women 
oome tflgetlier and take out their 
meat And neighbouring villages 
■end meesagw one to another to 
oome and eat meat at the village, 
80 it ia all eaten, and tfacj go 
home. 



Laying the Spirit 0/ Divination. 



IVDABA ngokuvinjwa kworonntn o 
netongo loknbula, ama e ng* aia 
nknba n papa am^mpa a k^onde 
p ; n nnge e pnpa njalo idnyoka 
ffiiningi ti m taudela (unnmba 
wonke e senuuuini, e sesisibeni ; n 
y% puma n ae aiudira isinyoka : e 
vela nomiula n gnrele. U ae 
vmaimba irake w enjele, e ng" as 
nknba lawo 'm^nipa raniAla 7<mke 
a luwiba ni na. 



A se a gale ; kn be kona noka- 
dAla a nliava kona, e tehelva e 
lele, nknti, "UkndAla okntile a 
sga kn dAll" Vemfaala a kn jeke. 
Uma e ku dAla ngenkani, nmai- 
mba n nga tokosL A le a kn 
jtik» ngoknti, « Hgi petwe." 



Thi aooonnt of barring the way 
against a spirit of divinaiaon which 
visits a man when ha doea not 
nnderatend the meaning of his 
dreama ; he dreams oontianally of 
many anakea enoircling bis whcde 
body wbilat he ia in a pool tit 
water ; he quite the water beavj 
with makes ; or he dreama he i> 
oroMing a flooded river. At 
length his body is relaxed, he not 
knowing what is the meaning of 
those daily dreams. 

At length he becomea ill ; and 
there is certain food he is obliged 
to abetain from, being told in his 
sleep not to eat soch and end) food. 
Bo he no longer eats that food. If 
he eat it from oppoeition, his 
health Buffers. At length he leaves 
it alone, aayin^^ "A spirit has 
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AMATOMGO. 



Uma e tanda ukuba inyanga, a 
yc enyangeni yokubula ; i m pe- 
Alele ubulawo obtimAIope^ i m 
keakoambise, uktue aioapnpa a 
iaaye, a nga bi lufiS. 

Uma e nga taudi, nabakubo be 
nga tandi, ku fiinwe imvu yoku m 
'vimba, nenyanga e nge ai yo yoku- 
bwla, inyanga enkiilu yoku m vi- 
rnba. Ku ti ngamAIa e pnpile 
kakulu amatongo, e m twesa ubn- 
nyanga, i bizwe inyanga, i ze ue- 
miti emnyama, ku Alatsbwe imvu, 
ka tatvre aoiBwam wayo, ku kfk- 
ndire imiti emayamA, a piudawe; 
a JUauiele eeitriieDi, ku iakwe um- 
awani wemm ; ku yiswe loko em- 
humeni o nga oeti nakanye, ku 
mbelwfl panai, ku vinjwe ngomAla- 
ba ; umnntu a nga bheki ngemuva 
& ^ a tike 'kayo, e nga bbekanga 
emnva. I loko ke ukuvinjwa 
kwetougo, Ku ti noma li fika 
knye ngobusuku, li nga be li sa 
kaaya, ku bo tnnTama, a nga be e 



If he viahea to be a diTiner, be 
goes to a dinner ; the diviner pre- 
pares for him white ubulawo,** aud 
makes him white, that hia dreanu 
may be clear, and no longer nu- 
oertain. 

If he does not wish to be a 
diviner, nor his friends, they take 
a sheep for the purpose of barring 
tlie way of the spirit, and a doctor 
who is not a diviner is consulted 
— a doctor of colebiity — for the 
purpose of barring t^ way. 
When he has dreamed a great deal 
of the spirits, and they initiate him 
into the knowledge proper to doc- 
tors, the doctor is called, and 
oomee with black medicines ;*^ a 
sheep is killed, and the oontenta 
of the paunch are taken, and the 
black medicines bruised, and the 
man is made to drink thorn ; he 
throws the contents of bis stomach 
into a vessel, and the oontents of 
the sheep's stomach are added to 
them ; this is taken to a cave into 
which no rain enters ; it is buried 
there in the earth, and closed up 
with soil ; and tlie doctor does not 
look behind him till he gets homft 
This, then. Is the method of bar- 
ring the way against a spirit. 
And though it come to bica by 
night, it is no longer distinctly 
visible, but obscure, aud the man 



** See Note above, p. 142. 

*^ Black medicines, that is, medicines whidi have the power of 
rendering the Itongo dark or indistinct. 
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a& bonlslsa ka&le njet^idEukjalft, li 
make k^ a a dAle lonke iaUlo, a 
ngasiUlntoi 

Kqn kmbaay« n vii^ira, kn 
jre ngako ; kwabauje a kn yi nga- 
ko ; kn y* siUuIeka, lo 'mantu a fe 
ngokubangwa amatoDgo iiabaha- 
mbayo ; a le masinyaoe. I loko 
k« ngi ku zwayo. 



no longer sees it distinctly rb at 
first; and w it departs, and he 
eate all kinds of food, and alntaina 
tmn. Dotliing. 

And with some the way is bar- 
red snocesafhlly ; with others witli- 
out Buocesa ; it ia tried to no pur- 
pose, and the man diee throngh 
being claimed at the same time by. 
the Amatongo and by living men^ 
and dies Tety soon. This, then, is 
what I have heard. 



Tsi aolgeot of the following narrative was a convert of some eteren 
or twelve yean* standing. He has always manifested great uncer- 
tainty of character and a very impressible nervous system, and for 
many years has had from time to time subjective apparitions, and 
been in the habit of dreaming stisuge, Ufe-Iike dreams. One day he 
suddenly left the missioQ station. The following acoount was obtained 
from a native who was sent to enquire ot him at the village where he 
waa living. I have had an opportunity of seeing him since the 
underneath was given me. He has many symptoms of hysteria, 
a^pMn folly to believe in his feelings ; and yet at the same time to be 
[wactiaing deceit on othen, and probably too on himsel£ 



Xkdaha yokugula knkajamea, u 
gala ukuia oku nga k^ondeki kn- 
bantu aba amakolwa ; ngoknba ku 
ti noma umnntu ku nga n y' etasa, 
ku ti a nga ya eskoleni, ku pele 
feko Dgokmdng' ezwa izwi lenkosl 
Baninfp aba be njalo, se kwa pela. 
Kepa ngaye umuntu omdala ka- 
agaka, ku ya mangalisa uknba a 



Ths acoonnt of the illnees of 
James, which is not intelli- 
gible among ChrlstianB; for al- 
though a person may appear to 
be afiected with those symptoms 
which precede tlie power of divi- 
nation, yet when he goes to a 
mission station ^1 that omses 
llirough continually hearing the 
word of God. There are many 
who were so affoctod, but are now 
so no longer. But as regards hitu 
who is now ao old, it is marvellous 
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k^ire lie 'nto njengalcnng&ti a ya 
flka emzuii wamakolwa. 

Hga fika si nopaoln, ri hambti 
ngoku m znma uknti, " Kft nga si 
zwa, k& nga ai boni ; ka k^buke 
■i ngena nje eudAUni e nga ka a- 
lungisi, BL bone nknma kwake nma 
e nga boni 'manta ukuba a ae 
i^jani na." 



8a fika e lele, 'embete izmgabo 
«simbili — cnye imnyama, taxje i- 
inpofa, M i gugth Wa si bona, wa 
lala, va tala 17ga m vusa, nga 
la, "Vnka." Wa abin7«, e ti, 
" Ake w erne ka&le ; ngi sa 'utu- 
ka. Kgt pengiM ni I Ngi pangi- 
•enil Eirensenjaoidiayanar 
Kwa n kwa ba iaikati e ngavnki 



Wa vuka k«, wa si bingelela. 
Sa vuma. Nga m bnxaakuti, "TT 
iijani, junex, nat" Watd, "Ngi 
ya gula kakulR." Nga (d, " TT 
nani nal" Wa ti, " Ngi nokQ& 
e ngi nga kw sd." Nga ti, " Ngi 
landiae konke." Wa k^a ngo- 
kuti: 

"O, nembala, n kjiniaile. TTma 
kn buza vmfana nje, ngi be ngi 
nga yi "kutebo luto nakanjre. 



lliat tfl dionld begin to be BO 
affected, aa though he had only 
just come to a Cbriatian village. 

I and Panl reached the plaoa 
where ha ia, going witii the inten* 
tion of taking him by sniyrisey 
saying to each otlier, " Do not let 
him hear or see ns ; let him flrat 
see ns when we are already in the 
hnt, before he puta himself to 
ri^ta, that we may see what he 
does now when no nuua is looking 
at him." 

When we came he was lying 
down covered witlt two blankets 
— one black, the other grey and 
old. When he aaw ua he re- 
mained lying and was ailenb I 
arooaed him, saying, " Aronae." 
He writhed himself and sud, 
" ^tut have patience. lamabonb 
to arise. Make haste and tell me I 
Make haste and tell me I Whak 
has happened at home I " But it 
waa a long time befon he aneck 

At length he aroao and sainted 
na ; and we saluted him. I ai^ed 
him, Baying, "James, how am 
yonl" He aaid, " I am vei7 ilL" 
laoid, " What is the matter witJi 
yoal" He said, "I hareadla- 
esM with whidi I am not ac- 
quainted." I said, "TcU me all 
about it" He began by saying : 

" O, truly, yoa are righb If it 
were a mere boy who asked, I 
would not say a single word. But 
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KepA lok' u buza weoa, a ngi xi 
"kuabiyft 'luta Euk^ala nga fig" e- 
aftbo, n^^ ti, 'Ku n 'hUwa ail' 
K«}M iMtmAIa loku loka 'kn& h 
kn a^ uUuk&JUflilfi " ^p' . nsi deo 
fiAle'Iato. 

" Kade lokn 'ka& kwa ngi kg»- 
la, ngi nga ka pami na sekaya 
la{iaya, ukubayeU endAlini Ifi 
entaha yami ; kwa ngi kyida ugi 
M pakati kwomnzL Nabakatna- 
pontaki laba ba ja kw axi. Eepa 
kwa bnya kira pela. tTkweiua 
kwako kuk^ala ngokokupnkaemi- 
nweni na Mmiawatuni, kn kapuke 
ngemikono na ngeoiilenie ; ka gi- 
jima ku ti saka oomsmba wonke; 
kw esjake, ku ce penila nomxi- 
mba, ku fike ka me emk^mbe, 
kw enae nmai'ti ka be nzijDa ka- 
kola lapa; ka nga ti ngi twele 
into e >md^ro> 



" Ee^ mai^e a ka w loko ko- 
.dwa; ngokaba maige ee a kona 
isnto e ngi zi bonayo ngwrikati 
aoknialb Ekupameni kwami eka- 
ja, n^ paioe se ngi kjambe ama- 
gama amatatu, ngi nga w* aai uku- 
Iia a vela pi na ; ngi swe igama, se 
Dgi li Alabelele nje, ngi li kg«de 
lonke^ ngi nga li fiuidanga. 

" Kepa ioto e ngi Alupa kaknia 
ma^je, okaba izwe leK lonke a ka 
k» e ngi nga 1' aayo ; ngi li kjeda 



unoe it ia joa who ask, I will tell 
jou evetjtluQ^ At first I wap 
afiwd, and i&id, ' What will men 
aaj I ' Bat now aiaoe this diaeaae 
has sepontted me from yon, I can 
make no concealment. 

"Long ago this disease b^ao^ 
even before I quitted Uis honse on 
the otiier ude of the river to go to 
mj new house ; it began whilst I 
still lived in the village; And 
the fiunily of Umajtontahi knoT 
it. But it paaoed off again. It 
first began by creeping np trata 
mj fingers and toee ; it then or^ 
up my arms and thighs; it xku 
and spread itself over the whol^ 
body, until it reached the npper 
part of the body, and stopped in 
my ahoulden, and caused a sens^ 
tiou of oppression, and there was 
a great wei^t here on my shout- 
den ; it was as if I was carrying 
a heavy weight 

" But now it is not that only ; 
but now there are things whi<li I 
see when I lie down. Whui I 
left home I had composed three 
songs, without knowing whence 
they came ; I beard tJie song, and 
then just sang it, and sang the 
whole of it without having ever 
learnt it. 

"But that which troubles me 
most now is, that there is not a 
single place in the whole oonntiy 
which I do not know j I go over 
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looke ebusuku Dgi lele ; a ng* azi 
lapa ngi ng* aayo niaa u pi nik 

"Ngi bona ne^nd/^ru nezim- 
pisi, nezii^ionyania nesingwe ne- 
auyoka, nemifula i gewala. Ko- 
nke lokii kn Alangona kumi,ku zn 
'u ngi biil^. Amosukn onke, a 
ku ko 'langa ngi ke ngi lale ngi 



" Futj, ngi bone se ngi ndiza, 
ngi nga m nyateli pansi lapo." 

Nga buza nkiiti, " Loku se ku 
njalo, inkoBi yit&o u sa i kunibula 
i^ena na t " 

Wft ti, "Kja. Se kii uku& 
loka Uma ngi linga nkuti, < A 
ngi tandaze,' kn nga ti ngi biza 
nkuia konke nknba ku ngi bul&Ic 
matanyaae. Indaba jenkoai ae i 
kitahiwe knmi ileai 'aifa 8e ku 
fulatde Bona knpela," 

ITga tj, " U jra kumbula indaba 
ycpnpa elidala lako nat" 

Wa ti, "U taho Umikuoibu 
nat" 

Nga td, " Yobo." 

"Wa ti, " Au I A ngi koAlwa 



it all by ni^t iu raj Bleep ; thwe 
IB not a single place tiie exact 
sitoation of whicli I do not Icnoir, 
** I aeo also elephants and hye- 
naa, and lions, and leopaida, and 
Roakcs, and foil rivera. All these 
things come near to me to kill met 
Not a Bingle day paaaea witboot 
my seeing Hucb tliinga in my 

" Again, I see that I am flying, 
oo longer traading on tliis eartii." 

I asked him, " Since it is thuB 
with you, do you still remember 
your Lord ) " 

He said, " Na To do bo is death 
to me^ If I try, saying, ' Lot me 
pray,' it is as if I summoned all 
kinds of death to come and kill 
me at once. The Lord's tidings 
are plucked out of me' by this dis- 
ease. It alone Has now the do- 
minion over m&" 

I said, " Do you remember that 
old dream** of yours t " 

He said, " Do you speak of that 
of the boats t" 

I said, " Yea." 

He replied, " Oh ! I do not 



'^ This di-e(un was recorded at the time. He dreamt tliat lie was 
crossing a river with Unipeiigiilft in a boat. When they were in the 
middle of the river, witbotit any apparent cause, the bottom of the 
boat opened and let him through, and, after struggling for a time in 
the water, he found himself on a sandltRuk iu the midst of the stream, 
and saw Umpengida on the other side, he having reached without dif- 
ficulty the place of their destination. All this time he seemed to 
himself as one dead, though not deprived of Hensatian — that is, he 
tiwughthehad died. He found himself surrounded by huge dogs, 
which appeared ready to devoui- him, and many black people, among 
whom be observed his own mother, who expressed her wonder at find- 
ing him among them. — This is just one of those prophetic dreams 
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ilot Ngi li bona kaAle namAla nju 
nkobn umktunbu lukolo Iwuui o 
BO In toluHiile nomuAlo. NcEuija 
law e ngft n bona si ja ngi dAla 
naauUanJQ." 

Nga ti, " Eepannia inkosi yako 
se isita knwe, n jra "kuainda ngo- 
bani nat" 

Wa ti, " Kja. So ngi file kn- 
pela. A ngi tsho ukuba ngi sa 
'uba umuntn wokuba ku ngene 
nkunia okutuha e ngi nga ku k^ 
udi nakanje. A ng* ozi ukuba ngi 
iui. Bfaeka, ngokaba ngi umuutu 
o tand& abantwana baoii kakulu. 
Kepa namAla nje a ngi sa b' ad 
noma ba kona ini. Into eukulu i 
Icsi 'sifo kupela." 

Wa ti, " Manje se n^ ke ngi 
pume ebtisuku, ngi yiUelwe umuti, 
ku tiwe, n aendaweni etile ; a ngi 
ye 'ku u mba. Kgi pume, ugi fike 
kona, ugi nga u boui, ngi zule nje, 
ngi ze ngi buje. Se ku njalo ma- 
nje knnii. 



forgot it. I see clearly now that 
the boat is my fiiith, which haa 
now sunk into the Water. And 
the dogs wbiob I eaw are now de- 
vouring tae." 

I said, " But if yottr Lord is 
now your enemy, who will eave 
yon t " 

He replied, " Na I am now 
dead altogether. I do not think 
that 1 am still a man who can 
enter into a new position, which I 
do not in the least understand." 
I do not know what I am. At- 
tend, for I am a man who lovea 
my children dearly. But now I 
do not carewhether they are alive 
or not. The great thing is this 
diseHse alone." 

He continued, " And now I 
begin to go out by night, having 
an internal intimation about medi- 
cine i*^ it is said, ' The mndicine is 
in such a place ; go and dig it u^),' 
I go out and reach the place, but 
do not find the medicine ;*• I 
merely walk up and down, and at 
length return. This is my present 



which i« eu^ested to a mnn by his own thoughts and wishes, and 
which help on its own fullilaient by placing before his mind during 
sleep a distinct tableau of the future such as whilst awake he would 
.be afoud to fram for himseU 

" That in, he no longer understands thfr Christian &ith, and does 
not believe it can again enter Iiim ; or that he can change again. 

*^ Lit., Having had a charge given me respecting a medicine, or 
plant possessed of medical properties. The charge, of course, being 
supposed to be given by the Itongo, 

^ It is said to be thus with those 'who are about to be diviners ; 
tbcy are often deceived before they learn t« comprehend the voices (^ 
the Itongo by which they are caUed, Ca^IIqIc 
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" Ziningi izinto a ku nga ti tigi 
jm a bona, ngt fike konft ngi nga 
a bom. Kn le kw» ti ngolonye 
BBukn sknaeni kakuln, kwa tiwB, 
a ngi ye 'komba wnnti. Nga ha- 
mba, nga fiks kons, a nga a bona 
n^ buyb Ngi te ngi fika eka^ 
kw» kn tiwa, ' U ahijele ni rnuuti 
nal i wona Ioto o ke wa n bona. 
Hamba, a je \\i u mbo.' Nga xa 
Dga tif-Tnha^ ngik fi^ nga u mba. 
Nga buys nga u laAIa, ngoknba 
Dgi ng" asi ukuba ngi sa 'kwenta 
ni ngawo. Omunye kwa tdwoi, a 
ngi ye 'ku u mba eeiAIutanknnga. 
Ng* ala; na namAla nja a ngi ya- 



" KejM into enknln inyaina ; ku 
tiwa njalonjalo, 'A ku UatBhw&' 
Ku nga td ngi nga dAla inyama 
imiAla yonke. Kn funa inyama 
loku 'ku£i ; kepa a ngi vomL 

" Ngi Alntabwa iziiiya ; kn nga 
ti lapa ngi kona inja i age teba- 
ywe; ngi y* esaba kaknlu. Ne- 
nyanga yokubula ka nga ti ngi 
ng« i bone ; kn nga fika yona, ngi 
ya & maainyane, ngi we paosi, s^ 
fe. I loko ke oka ngt Alnpayo. 
Manje a n^ sa tandi 'mnntu. 
luAlidyo yami a i sa ba ^di aba- 



" Tliere are many things vUdl 
I seem to aeo, but when I go to 
them I cannot see tbem. At 
length it hai^Kned one day very 
eariy in the morning, I was told 
to go and dig up some mediciaa. 
I went to the place, but did not 
see the medicine, and eame bade 
again. When I reached home, it 
was said, ' Why have you left the 
medicine t it is that whioh yoa 
saw. Oo and dig it npi' At 
length I went to the place and dug 
it up. A^u I threw it away. Sop 
1 did not know what to do with 
ib I was told to go and dig up 
another medicine on the Isithlu- 
tankungu. I refoeed, and I have 
not been to this day. 

" But the great tiling b meat ; 
it is said constantly, ' Let a bullock 
be killed. '>» It is as though I 
oould eat meat daily. This disease 
longs for meat ; bat I will not kiU 
cattle. 

" I am harassed by the dogs ; it 
is SB if where I am the dogs nuut 
not be beaten ; I am greatly afiaid 
of the nois& And it is as though 
I oould not look on a divinor ; he 
may come, I am at onoe in a dying 
state, and foil down and di& It 
is this, then, tlwt tvonblefl me. 
And now I no longer love any 
one. My heart no longer loves 



M Not that he likes meat ; he eats only a small quantity ; but it 
is the custom with such people to ask to have sacrifices continually 
made to the Amatongo. It is therefore common when these symptoms 
first manifest themBelvee to seek means for laying the Itongo, lest the 
frequent sacrifices demanded should impoverisli them. 
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nto. En ngft ti n^ nga Akla btpa 
ka to nya, kn n^ «>irak«li unui- 
ado iutlna7& A n^ ad um* 
ft ngi bnjc njs, agi ^k 'koAUU pi, 
kAs innmbl kwiti i kaJa jbtiftttL 
A Bff JUangud nomaindo onjalo ; 
ngi T* enba kaknla. A ngi yi 
"ksAUa. Ngi ya Inildtalm in- 
ambL" 

Kva ba njalo k« u knlnma 
ngokabuTn, ngi tt, " Baya, unu n 
golela l^H, nmkako e nga kn boni, 
ka teho nknba u y* elatahwa naka- 
nye. Kayena n m sMyile uje, 
nkuba kn ya 'kuti tmuUa ku fike 
ayise a m tate, a kambe naye. V 
y* asi nave nkuba aba&d betu ba 
yii knlama, noma ku nga gnli 'mn- 
nto, ba ai tahele nknti, * TJma in- 
doda i Alnbuka, i bayela ngapa- 
sdAle, i donswa ubnmnandi ba- 
kona, kona nnna, ngoknba a ngi 
b' azi nbumnandi bnk<ma, ae ng" a- 
iUnkana nayo mannyaae, n^^ nge 
te ngokn& komnnye nmanta e n- 
fcvUa ngamabmno.* A ngi ti n 
J* azi uknba ba tsho njalo abafiui 
beta nal" 



Wa Tuma, wa ti, "Yebo. 
Uhannab a fikile l^ia Dgauokn 
Mi dAlu£le. Wa ti, a ngi kipe 
k^ "kofii ; nma ka nga pumi, a 
ft "kwaAlitkaiia. Nga m pandnla 
ngiAati, * 17knkipavku& nkwenn 



I men. It ia at tboogb I oaald etay 
when it ia perfectly atill — whent 
than ia not tbe least aonnd. 
Wbon yon tell roe to ntom, I da 
not knoT when I oonid stay, for 
the ball of onr vilkge aonnda 
again and again. I do not like 
Boob a aound aa that ; I am madi 
afraid. I aball not stay. I diall 
be driven away by tbe bell" 

And then ve qwke of hia re- 
tarn, I saying, "Oome home, if 
yott are ill hera ; yonr wife, not aee- 
ing yotii doM not snppoee at all 
that yaa are under medioal tnat- 
menb To ker way cf tJiinking, 
you have merely forsaken her; 
therefore wben her fatiier oomea 
he will oome and take her away 
witii him. You know yooiaelf 
tliat onr wives talk, and altliongh 
a man ia not siok, they tell tui that 
if a hnaband rebels and retuma to 
beatiien lifb, attracted by ita plea- 
sant things, yet his wife, beoansa 
■he doea not know any pleasant 
tilings at heathen Ufe, will at tmoe 
separate from him, and not die 
with the death witii whidt another 
wilfully kills himself Do you not 
know that oar wires say tlrns t " 

He asBtttted and sud, "Ytm. 
Hannah oame here some days ago. 
told jne to get rid (tf tiiis dis- 
eaB& And if I did not get rid of 
it, we should separate. I aaawo^ 
ed her and asked, ' What ia meant 
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Qjanl luit Ngi jm kn tonda ini 
nftt Kw' enzLTk imi iui nal 0, 
n ngi kw ad n][ukitahwakwoku&. 
Umniniko o gula iko.' B' oAlukft- 
na k& Nami n^ ea 'kubiiya oga- 
lelo 'zwi lokuti, ' Um& ku nga 
panu, n za 'kwaMukana.' Se 
ca 'nbuya, oaje nmkami a ubonele 
loko oku ng& kipa laku 'ku&. 
Ngi ago teho OBuku. Ni ya 'ubona 
ngi gka nje. Unmmba mmi 
nbu^ungu, ogokuba ngnlobu 'bn- 
Bnkti e ni fika ngabo ngi ni bonile 
ni sa knmi, ui abelunga. Wa 
bulala nmlungu ; wa ngeoa liipa, 
wa ngi tohaya endenzeni lo ow' a- 
pukayo, wa w apul& Ng" eeuka, 
aga m tela ngomlota. Ngi giila 
iloko ka Ngi y" aAluleka uku ni 
hbeia tuukn. 



"A ngi guli imiAla yonke. 
Ngolunyo nsaku ngi ya tokoza nje, 
kakuln ugMonlck Ku ti Dgalo, 
noma ngi nga sa V axi, ngi ya pila 
kakuJu. Be ng* ad ngomzimba 
oknba i«onto saraAla nje. Ku 
njalo ke nkufit kwami 

"Hambani Ke ngi ni pelo- 
nle ; ngi Ea 'kubuya U^ ngape- 
ralo." 

Nombala ke sa hamba nje naye. 
Kodwa u sc luimba-ze, a se binca 
iminteha. Nga ka nga u bona 
umuntsha wake, isitobo cdmnya' 



by getting rid of it 1 Am I fond 
of iti Did I produce iti O, I 
io not know how the diseaee can 
be got rid {£ . The diaease ia 
matter of tine aiok man.' And ao 
we Bcpanted. And I am now 
about to return borne for that aay* 
ing of here, ' If the diseaoo doea 
not oease we shall eepaiate.' I 
will DOW come back, that my wife 
may see for heraelf that whi<^ can 
get rid of the disease. I oannot 
fix the day. Yon will see me 
vhatk I oome. My body is in 
pain, for on the night be£n% yon 
oame I aaw yon coming to me, bnt 
you wero white men. A white 
man hurt me ; he came in here 
and struck me on ike thigh which 
was broken, and brcJca it again. 
I arose and threw aiheaorer him. ^^ 
I am Ul &om that then. I cannot 
tell you the day, 

" I am not ill every day. Some 
days I am quite well, eepeoially on 
Sunday. On Sunday, although X 
uo longer know it is Sunday, I am 
very welL I now know by my 
body that it is Sunday, Suofa 
then is my disease. 

"Go. I will accompany you ; 
I will oome back from the t<qt of 
thehilL" 

So then we went with him. 
But he now goes naked, and wean 
the umuntsha. I jost oanght 
sight of his umuntsha ; the hinder 
poi't was block. 



" That is, in a dream. 
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Futi nga bun ngolniti, "Ku 
B^ni okuba v puoie ekaj« ngo- 
koBTmyeU mafdndiat, o inyanga 
yedfo aonkc^ n nga m lahalwi g a. 
■at" 

Wa ti, **A ngi m tdelanga 
i^kuba n(^ eaoba, nga ti, ' Uau 
■gi m tdiela, a za luti ngi ya 
JUanyat a n^ liambe, a ngi yiae 
amgnngUDiUloTu, ngi Alale kona 
iaikati ends.' Ng* «Baba loko ke, 
i^ nga Dt tahelanga nje ngokuti, 
* O, loku uAIanya 1' ooa iziato e»- 
bantu, mioa a ng* oni 'luto, ngi 7a 
Bgulela nje ; — 0, k^ a ngi nga m 
taheli Kumbe ngi y« Icapila onu 
i^ dfunde iidnyatiga, A ngi 
hambe.' Nga bamba ka Nga 
faamba ngaloko ka 

Sa liamba ke, e' aMukana naye 
enAla kwomuzi, e bamba e nga 
kanigi ; umlenzo a w omile ; u 
li ngmin nomunye nje. R.odwa 
ekwMleni ku ja. bouakala uknba 
io 'mnnta wa limalb Kodwa 
dnrenjnkeni n bambisa kwabantu 
njebonka 



ITkuil^ a ku dAlayo kutatu 
knpela — iuyama, izinsipo ku ga- 
ywe amkcuku ; uma ku nge ko a 
dAle imifino jaaeaiio, Xako uku- 
(Ula a pila ngaka. Araaei ka va 
faki nakanye ; u ya zoudona nawo. 



Forliter, I asked bim, "Why 
did yon leare home unknown to 
our Teacher, who is a doctor of all 
diaeaaes, without telling himt " 

He replied, " I did not tdl him, 
for I was afraid, and said, ' If I 
tell bim, be will say I am mad, 
and aeiie me and send me to Pie- 
termaritzbur^, and I shall stay 
thwe a long time.' I feaied that 
then, and did not tell him, itiink' 
tng, ' 0, since a mad man destroys 
people's {MOperty, and I do no 
hann, but my sickness b an injury 
to myself only ; — O, no, let me not 
tell him. It may be I shall get well 
if I find doctors for myself Let 
me go.' 80 I went away." 

So fre left, and separated from 
him at a place above the village. 
Ho walked without limping ; his 
thi^ has not dried up, it is of the 
same length as the other. But 
when be is going down bill, it is 
evident tbtU: he is a man who has 
been injured. But when be goes 
up hill, he looks like all other 
men. 

There are only three kinds of food 
that he eats — meat, and tbe drega 
of beer mixed with boiled nuize ; 
if these cannot be had he eats wild 
herbs. That is tho food on which 
he lives. He does not put amasi 
into bis month by any means ; he 
dialikea it, and it disagrees with 
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Futi, D^unye nsuka ebnmku 
wa tshelwa uknti, " Tu^ q tabo- 
ne ngaUpa emfuleni, u a "kufu- 
mana inyiuiia^me i aomAlonAlireiii 
i biU^iwe ; hamba, u je 'ku i tata." 
n a, "Nga vnka ke. Ewa ti 
l^M se ngi hambile nmfo wetu wa 
ngi landela, T^tFiftnVftTnfttm " Wa 
ponsa ngetehe, va tahaja inAIabo. 
W etiika Ujames, wa baleka, wa 
bnjela knye, wa m tetisa ngoknti, 
" W ense ni nkuba n ng* etnse 
lapa ngi za 'kutata injramaj&ne y^- 
mi na t " Kwa kn peU ke, kwa 
pela loko o be ku m kjnba ukuba 
a yotata uiyamaEiui& Ba goduka 
nje ke, ku aga ee ko 'luto, 

Ku tiwK abaknbo, luAlobo ola- 
butat^a kaknia, la ba uinyaiiga. 
Kn kona ababili abaib wabo ba- 
kwazolu ba izinyaiiga. TTjamee 
wa Bgi tahela, wa ti, " Kwa fika 
TTbebcr lapa, e vela kwazulu ; wa 
ngi tshela ukuti, 'Abafo weau 
kwazaln le ee be iztnyanga, Ubani 
Dobani.' " TT ti ke TJjamea ke, 
"Nanko ke umnata owa ngi 
baugela uku& loku. Wa U e sa 
tebD nje nga takaywa uralo olwe- 
Babekaya A ngi m pendulanga j 
nga tola nje. Se ngi Alabekile, 
ngokuba e knluma indaba ey* e- 
nzekayo kumina ; kodwa ngi nga 
knlami ngayo, ngi iig* azi nkuba 
isifo Bini na. Teua wa ng' azisa, 
ku se ku be namAla nje. 



Again, <»»» at ni^t be was told 
to awake and go down to the 
lirer, and be would find an ante* 
lope cao^t in a Eupluabis tree ; 
and to go and take it. " So," said 
be, « I awoket Wben I had set 
out, my brotber, TJnutnkamane, 
followed me." He threw a etone 
and stm<± as aloe. Jamea wm 
frightened, and 1*00 back to bint 
and chided him, saying " Why 
did you frighten me when I was 
about to lay hold on my antelope." 
That was tbs end of it, and 
he was not again told by any 
thing to go and fetdi the ante- 
lope. They went home, tboe 
being notbing there, 

James's people say they are cf a 
fiunily who are very Benaittve, and 
become doctors. There are two of 
hia brothen in Zulutand who are 
docton. James told me, saying 
" Heber came to us on bis anival 
from Zululand; be told me that 
my brothers in Zululand are now 
doctors, So^nd-BO and So-aod-soh" 
And so James said, " He then ia 
the man who brought this disease 
on me. Whilst be was telling me 
I was seized with a fearAil dread, 
I did not answer him, bat remain- 
ed silent. I amAow ill because he 
spoke of what I myself was expe- 
riencing ; but I did not speak f»f it, 
for I did not know what disease it 
was. He made me ondetntand; 
and I understand it to tills day." 
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1ft, wa e umnntu o inoeku jnmkoei 
jakvuula. Kepa m IxuijwH iso 
lea 'aifo sokwetasa. Inkosi ja 
tukntela umn i awe lolo. Ya mu 
dAU izJukomo lonke nke. Wa 
Alal» nje. Nuiko ke umati owona 
V eli^ UkokelfL Kvs peliL 

Abasye ba izin^itnga na lapa 
ealongwini Odade vabo ba ^ e- 
(aaa njalo ; baningi aba nalesi 
*afo em kujamea. Abanye ba j& 
Tinjwa, ku pela Abanje kn le 
ka xipelde nje, ka katale, ku m 
yek& Omnnye, ka si ye wakabo, 
Bgi nm rwile It^ kqjojo ; intombi 
yaoembo kanoponya ; ku tiwa naye 
n be tasa, 'eaza njengojamee i^ala 
Kepa w' elatehwa izinyanga en- 
ningl Z* aAIuleks, e se hamba 
eaotabeni, e nga ea Alali ekaya ; 
nm&zL Wa ta V elatsbwa TJjojo 
kamanzezulu ; wa m aAlula. Wa 
Maba izimbuzi ezimHli — imvu 
nembnzi; imbnid imAlopo, imvu 
imnyama. Wa m elapa ngazo; 
emnyama ey* enza ukaba iton^ li 
be mnyama, li nga kanyi ; emAIi>- 
pe ey* eiua ukuba itoDgo li be 
mAIope, li kanye, li m bonise kaAla 



It la said that Jamee's fitther, 
Ukokela, vas tke steward of the 
Zulu king. But he waa seized 
with the disease whioh [recedes 
the power to divine. The king 
was angry when he heard it. He 
ate up all his catUe. That was 
the medidne whit^ cured TJkokela, 
That was the emd of it 

Others are doctors here in the 
oonntiy of the KnglJuh. Hia Bis- 
ters have the initiatoi; symptoms ; 
there are many who have Jamea'a 
disease. Some have Uie Itongo 
laid. With othws the disease 
oeasee of its own accord ; it is 
tired, and leaves them. Another, 
not one of James's relativea, I 
heard TTjojo mention her; she was a 
girl of the Abambo, the daughter 
of Unoponya; it is said, she waa 
afieotad, and did as James does. 
But she was treated by many docr 
tois. Hiey could not cure her ; 
she still went to the mountains, 
and did not stay at homo ; she waa 
a married woman. At length she 
was treated by TJjojo, the son of 
Umanzezulu ; he cured her. He 
killed two goats — or, rather, a 
sheep and a goat ; the goat was 
white, the sheep black. He treat- 
ed her with them ; the black aheop 
made the Itongo indistinct, and no 
longer bright ; the white goat 
made the Itongo white and bright, 
that it might make her see clear- 
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Wa m viinba ke, m m godusa, 
wa m AlaliB* ekay& U se nmuatu 
nje manje, Nami ngi ke ngft m 
bona, KwH tiwa, kade e hamba 
eantabem. Kepa QUkiije ka sa 
booak&li ukuba u ke «a hambo. 

Izinyanga Eohubula si ti ku' 
jamea, naye u ya tasa, u za luba 
iuyang^ Kodwa ka ug* elatsbva 
ugemitd enmyama yaku m vimba; 
« ya 'kufe ; ka yekwe njft Nga^ 
loko ke abakubo »e be koAliwe 
into a ba za 'ku j enza, lokn ku 
tiwa, u ya 'ku£t. Be be buka sje. 
Izwi Icziayanga li umteto kubo; 
ba age li dAlule nakoiiye. 

Uhpehovu Mbamda. 



Iy>^ 80 he laid the Itongo, mi 
ehe went home ; he caused her to 
live at home. And she u now ft 
homan being. It is Hud, fbr ft 
long time she lived in tiie moon- 
taina. Bat it is now no longer 
apparent Ukat she ever did so. 

The divinen tell Jamee that 
he too is beginning, and will 
noon be a doctor. But tlic7 
say he must not be treated with 
black medicines to lay the Itongo, 
for he will die ; he most be just 
left alone. His friends therefore 
do not know what to do, since it 
is said, ho will die. They merely 
look on. The diviners' word is 
their law ; they can on no account 
go beyond it. 



Sow to distiftguish Snakes vshich are Avtatango Jrom cortiTfton Snakes. 



UsUPEKDUSA kwabantu be peudu- 
ka ixinyoka, lezo 'nyoka a b& ba i 
KO a ainin^, zi kotiwe, zi y* auwa, 
— okuti, imamba emnyama, nen- 
yandezulu e Imamba cluAlazaj 
amakosi lawo ke. Abantu nm- 



TiiB snakes into wliich men turn 
are not many; they are distinct 
and well known. They are the 
black Imamba, and tlie green 
Imamba, which is called tnyande- 
Eulu. Chie& turn into theee. 



** This, as it is told in the text, is not clear. It appears that the 
doctor pursued two systems of treatment, with opposite objects. And 
this was really tlie cas& He first tried the " darkening " system, by 
using together with the black sheep other medicones posseesed of ft 
darkening power ; but not succeeding, he tried the oppo»te system — ■ 
the " brightening " plan, that is, he acted subtlely, making the ItonKO 
bright and clear, and willing to come near the patient, and then by 
suddenly again resorting to Uie "darkening" system, he made the 
Itongo dark for ever, and so " the spirit was liud," and has never 
app^red since. 
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Uwati, Kntakosikati ke lawo. £- 
aye nbnlube sknti iakwakwA, 
nomziii^uidAlii, kupeU kwcnoyo- 
kk flii abukta. 



K«pB nkuboawft kwaco mna zi 
ftbuita, zi bonw» dcungeaeni kwa- 
xo endAUni ; b a vami uknngena 



ku sge ko 'DMintu, i ^ayuke it 
y* emaamo, d Alale koua, d Eibut& 
I oga li dAli isele nempuku, i Alale 
1^^ i K i boDwe umnntu, a bize 
■buife ; i ng* etuki uknbaleka, i 
ze i Bbiywe nje. Abaitye ba ti, 
"A i bulawe." Abanye ba ti, 
" XTmuntu lo I " 



TTma i neiujeba oAlangotini, a 
Tele ow* azi ubanibani wokona 
owa&yo, a tsho ukuti, "Ubam lo. 
A ni li boni iiuwba leli oAlangotini 
aa t " I yekwe ka Ku lalwe. 



En ti obusuka nmiiiaimiizi a 
pupe ipupo uknti, " Ni ae ni funa 
uku ugt bulala i^e I Se ni koAli- 
\re imi imina nal Kga ti, ngi »>• 
keeU ukadAla ; ua n^ bulala oa ? 
Ngi Ubani" 

Kq ae kosaaa e wa laoza lavo 
'mapupo, a ti, "A ku noeocezwe 
akute itongo li uga tukuteli, li ai 
bulale." Ku funwe inkemo, Qoma 



Common pco|4e turn into the Um- 
thiwa&i, and chiafUineBMH. An- 
other snake is called Ubulabe or 
Inkwakwa, and anothar TJmcinga- 
ndbln ; oommon people turn into 
these only. 

Tbeee saakee are known to be 
human beings when tbey enter a 
but ; tbey do not nsnally enter by 
the doorway. Perbape tbey enter 
when no mie is ther^ and go to 
the upper part of the but, and 
stay there coiled up. A suake of 
this kind doea not eat iro^ or 
mice ; it remaina qutet, uutdl some 
(Hie sees it and calls othera ; it is 
iiot afraid BO as to mn away, and 
it is left alene. Some say, " Let 
it be killed." Otherv aay, " Wbat, 
kill a maat " 

If the snake has a acar ou the 
ude, someone, who knew a oertain 
dead man of that place who also 
bad such a ecar, comes forward 
and saya, " It is So-sjid-ao. Do 
you not see the ecar on bis aide I ' 
It is left alone, and tbey go to 
sleep. 

During the night die chief of 
the village dreams, and the dead 
man saya to bim, "Do you now 
wish to Irill me I Do yon already 
forget met I thought I would 
oome and ask for food ; and do yon 
kill met I am So-and-eo." 

In the moniing be tells his 
dreams, and saya, "Let a sin* 
ofiering be saori&sed, lest the Ito- 
ngo be angry and kill us," They 
fetch a bullock or goat ; and pray 
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imbud, ku bongwo, ku tUliwe. 
Ka k^bnkwe i ng* h ko. 8e i 

Inyokft ije I ngons eodAlini, 1 
talufl^ y eeab' abontu ; i buUwe, 
Bgoba i y* »awft ukab* amU- 
landJUo. 

Fttti 1 jr* sd'Wtt mt ngok^obo 
Iwayo njo, ukuba igilwane^ i bula- 
we nonui i nga talad, ngokoba a i 
Bi yo imunb& e ku tiw» nmtmtn, 
nenysiuienilu i y* uiwu ukuba 
umnntn. Z* aAlukene ea abantu 
n«ri nge Ixtnta Qgombala -vma. 
Njengebnlala agymawnanri sen- 
Uangwana nemamba empofti, oe- 
luAlaza i namabala, a y* nziira 
leio ukuba imilalaodAle. A kw e- 
nraki ukuba i be umnntn ngeainye 
jjiVnti * a u pmiduki ', si imilala- 
iidJU« njola Hen abanta d aba- 
ntu njalo ; a bonwa k^ede, ku ti- 
we abanta ; nembala n kulume 
ngamapnpo ; noma d uga kulumi, 
kv aawe aknba umuutu. 



TTkwamwa kvszo leu ezi abantn 
£ aiiwa ngokigwayeU ekaya, na 
ngoknngadAli immpiikn, nokung»- 
tuki Tunai&dD wabanta ; d bonwe 
njalo i ng* etuki idtuud Bomunto, 
i D^ esabeki kubantu, kn nga la 



and «at the flesh. They look, and 
the snake 1b do longer there. It 
has noir entirely dia^ipeared, 

A mere snake, irhm it ooinea 
into a hut, hx^ from aide to aide, 
and ia a£raid of men ; and it ia 
killed because it ia known to be a 
wildsnaka. 

A anake ia alao known by Ita 
mere ^ipearance to be an ani- 
mal, even though it does not look 
fr<HQ Bide to side, becauae it ia 
neither an Imamba''* that iaaman, 
nor the Inyandezuln,^ which ia 
known to be a man. Tboao which 
are men and thoae which are not, 
are distingniabed by their oolonr. 
The Fnfikdder, the Ivnaunand, 
the Inthlangwana, and the grey and 
spotted Inuunba, are known to be 
mere beaata. It ia impoedble for 
them to be ever men ; they nerer 
become men ; they are always 
beasts. And thoee whic^ are men 
are alwaya men ; aa soon as they 
are seen they are known to be 
men ; and tonly they speak in 
dreaniB ; and even if tiiey do not, 
it is knows that they are men. 

Thoee which are men are known 
by thur frequenting huta, and by 
th«ir not eating mice, and by tlieir 
not being frightened at the noise 
of men ; they are alwai^ observed 
not to be afraid (rf tiie shadow of 
a man j neitiier does a snake that 
ia an Itongo excite fear in men. 



" That ia, the black imamba. 

^* Or green imamba. There is bcaides a spotted green, and grey 
Imamba. 
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ko nsntoiui endAlioi sokuba ku 
koiui uilwane^ ku pole i^e, ku 
nrakale oknba ka fike nmuim- 
mnsL Eknboneni kwubantu ku 
nga ti n|p>kn i booa qje i y& kn- 
Inmft nknt), "Ni ng* esabL XJ- 
Eaina." Ba tola 'inandAla ajtio 
nkuAlaogaaa naya 

Uma i bnlewe nmnnta o ng" a- 
ayo, i buys i Tuke, i fike nazo 
iiindakn le»> « b' i bnlawa ngaso, 
a aenudmbeni imiTimbo ; 1 kuiume 
ngeptipo, i sola ukupatwa kabt 
kwayo. Kn ncenoczwe emva 
kwaloko. I loko ke e z" asiw» 
ngako izinToka. 

Kn ti owa e nedkci emzimbeni, 
a bonire ngaso j uekdd« U bonwe 
ngeso BDyokeoi ; ntaigoa i boowe 
ngayo ; nonyoDga la bouwe ngaktx 
Zi bonwa ogaloko ke, ngokuba 
abanta imvamo ba vame nkuba 
nezikei, izmyoka cabo si qjalo. 
Aba nge mudkd ba 7a kuiume 
Koma kn bonwa uknba itongo, 
kodwa e uge naoilud, ku tiwe, 
•' TJmimtu lo ; " kodwa & si m azL 
A nTcne ngokukulumik Z* aawa 
ngdoko ke. 



Futi, uma ioToka e itongo i lola 



and then ta no feeling of alaxm as 
thongk tihera waa a wild beast is 
the hoiue ; but Uiere ia a happy 
feeling, and it is felt Amt the 
chief of the village has qobm. 
Whm men see it, it is aa thonf^ 
it sud u th^ lo(A at it, "fie not 
afiaid. It is L" So th^ are able 
at all times to aaaociato with it. 

If it has been killed by someone 
who ia ignorant it oomes to life 
again, and has the maite of tiie 
rod on ite body by whicJi it wm 
killed ; and oompluoa in a dream 
of the treatment it has leoelved. 
And after that a sin-'t^Eering ia 
norificed. This, then, ia how 
snakee sro distinguished. 

He who had a soar is reoogniaed 
by that; and he who had but one 
eye is recogniaed by the snake into 
which he has turned having one 
eye also ; and another is reoogniaed 
by the marks of ityoriea ; and a 
lame man is known 1^ the lame- 
nees of the snake. That is how 
they are known, for men usoslly 
have some marks, and the snakes 
into which they turn have "imilftr 
"ift'-'hTi, The man who had no 
mark speaks in dreams. Attd if 
it is seen tliat it ia an Itongo, but 
it has no mark, it ia aaid to be a 
na», but we do not know who it 
is. He reveals himself by speak- 
ing. This is how they are known. 

AgMO, if a snake which is an 
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agomAlaaa, i bekise iaisu peEatu, 
lea 7' esabeka, ku Uwa inkula 
incUbs e *b, 'mtta — boido, ku za 
'ububa umozL Ku koolwe, ku. 
yiwe enyuigeni yokubula, i ku 
Iftude loko okweoaiva itongo nga- 
ko ; ku luog^swe. 



TTma i taodela IwtBha, i / ala 
ukuba ai tabatwe^ ku ze ku funwe 
into, ku tetwe, i rake. 

Futt, nm* inyoka e ibongo i 
ugens DgenAInEulo, kw azjwe uka- 
he. itongo lomuntn ow& e ililiata- 
tiga e Ba pila. IT sa hamba ngoko 
ukwenza kwakb Ku IvuglBwe 
ngento. 

I loko ke e ngi kw aziyo nga- 
o, 
Ukpehciuu Mbanda. 



Itongo U« on ita hade, intb its 
belly upwards, it is a cauae of 
alitrm, uid it is said Bometking of 
oonsequauoe is about to happen, — 
or, tbe Tillage ia about to be 
destrayed. The peoj^ sacrifice 
and [Hay, and go to a diviner, and 
he t«Us them why the ItcHigo baa 
done as it has. They do as thej 
are directed. 

If a snake coila around a vemel 
and will not allow any one to take 
it, the people bring a sacrifice and 
wtnflhip, and it goes away. 

And if a snake whidi is ut Ito- 
ngo enters a house t&pidly,^ it is 
known to be the Itongo of a man 
who was a liar whilst he lived. 
And be ia still a liar. They sacri- 
fice something to such on Itongo. 

This is what I know about Hm 
Amatonga 



Mm tarn into many kiniU ^ ATumalt, 



Ku tiwa abantu ba pendnka izi- 
Iwaiie eziningi. Omunye ku tiwa 
n ba umnyovu ; omnnye a be issr 
lukazana; nomunye im^mba; no- 
munye inyandezulu ; imvamo ba 



It is said that men turn inte many 
kinds of animals. It b said that 
one becomes a wasp ; another an 
isahikazana j'" another an ima- 
mba f' another an inyandezulu f* 
but the greater number turn into 



^ Rapidly, or rather, without any shame, — arbitrai-Uy, as one 
that has a right to do as be likes, whose will is bis law. 
^ Isahikazatia, a kind of lizard. 
*' ImtvnAa, a polsonmia snake. 
*^ !ni/(mdezulv, ft poisonous snake, tlic green imamba. 
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pendnla omAlmzi oluAkst no- 
unutdn. Leyo 'miAlwui jombili 
nmnntn » nga le a vnnte, a ti, 
" Tebo, abanta labo," e taho ngo- 
knba i nga twali'meAto njengaleio 
'ralwanyaaa eedii& A w esaH 
umAlwud iimuntu,nhambakaAle; 
nma nmuntn e n bona n lele, ku 
le in fike abotiiagi ba u bone; 
Boma be a vnaa, a ti siki, u ma 



Xgaloko ke kn tiwa, a itongo, 
ngoknba a n bonanga n luma 'mu- 
Bta ; iailwane e n nge nalnlaka 
IcoBO sottke. OluAlaza nonsundo 
i ja &na ngokaba-mucDa 

Eepa ednye, noma ku tdwa d 
MBfttongo, kepa a zi jwayeloki 
«meUweni, ngoknba In n&lobo 
Itraxilwaue en Inmako. A i bo- 
ni^ali imsmba yaseoAle aeyaaeka- 
ya Dgombala; nmbala wayo mu- 
B7e,aineJUoa70 n>an;e; neyasen&le 
nknbbeka kwayo kuaye — uknbhe- 
ka kwempi okwesabiaa nmnntn ; a 
nga melira iaibindi ukuti, " Itongo. 
Sp nga sondela knyo." Ai ; n 
tsbo e kude e nga sondell. Kodwa 



the nmUilvaii,'''' whidi may be 
green or brown. Ah r^ards the 
two kinds of nmthlwazi, a penioD 
may allow that they are men, be- 
cause they do not stare fiercely 
like the other four. Thenmthlwaa 
is not afraid of a man, it morea 
slowly ; if a penon sees it lying, 
it remains qniet until many come 
and look at It ; and if they arouao 
it, it moves slightly, and again re- 
mains quiet 

Therefore it is i^d to be em 
Itongo, for it never bitea any one ; 
it is a beast which is lees fierce 
than all oUiers. The green and 
brown kinds resemble each other 
in gentleness. 

And the others, althongh th^ 
are called Amatongo, yet the 
eyea do not get accuBtomcd to 
tbem,^" for they belong to a kind of 
animal which bites. The imamba 
which frequents npea places, and 
those which frequent houses, are 
not distinguishable by colour ; 
their colour is the same, their eyes 
are alike ; and when they are iu 
an open place, their stare is of the 
same diameter — the stare of an 
enemy, which makes one afraid ; 
and a man docs not pluck up 
courage by saying, " This snake ts 
an Itongo. I can approach it" 
No ; he Bays it la an Itongo when 
he is at a distance from it, without 



*• Umhlioaai, a harmless snake. 

™ They do not become common in the eyes, that is, so an to be 
approached lamiliorly, — the eyes do not get occuiitumcd to them. 

'^ * GooqIc 



emAlwuiiii m tsho, si sondela ko- 



Elakulu imamba ka thn ama- 
koBi; kepa izalnkazEma ku tiwa 
aba&zi abadala ; umAlwod kn tlwa 
abantu. TTmnyovu a ka tahiwo 
pgokubonakalako, nkuti n itongo, 
ugoknba u vela emntwini ; kn uga 
a itougo ngakutanywa; i ilo ngo- 
kubonwa kwttwo ke, ku tiwe, u 
itongo ; ngoknba ku tiwa ngawo, 
ku nga u iaitonywa. 



approAcking near to it But we 
Bay the nmihlwaid is an ItODgo, 
and go np to it 

But the imamba is Bald es- 
pecially to be chie& ; the isalukaza- 
na, old women ; and the nmUUwa' 
El, common people. As regaids 
the waap, it ie not dear that it is 
an Itongo, because it appears to 
a man ; it is as it were an Itongo 
because it is sent; it is an Itongo 
through being seen, and so it i« 
eaid to be an Itongo ; for people 
say of it, it resembles something 
that has been sent 



Tht order in 



h the Amatongo are woraMpped. 



Kn ya bizwa amatiKigo onke nge- 
tongo lokuk^ala el' aziwaya Li 
bizwe njengaloku isizwe, ku tiwa, 
esakwabani ; esetu ku tiwa sama- 
pepete. Isibongo kn tiwa Owala, 
umuntu wokukgals, uknti, unkn- 
lunkula wamapepete. Uyena e 
inAloko yesizwe sonke ; ai kuleka 
ngaye. Ku ti uma kn Alatshwe, 
kn tiwe, " Nina'bakwagwala, pelela 
ni nonke, ni ze 'kndAl& Naku 
'kud&la kwenn." 



Kepa manje ngokuba ku kona 
izinyanga, a ku sa k^wa ngaloko ; 
ngokuba kwabo&yo u y* aziwa 
oyena e ngenise isifo; V aaws 



At.r. the Amatongo are called upon 
by the name of the first Itongo who 
ifl known. It is called just as a na- 
tion is called after a certain 
person ; onra is the nation of the 
Amapepete. The fiimily name is 
Qwala, tiie first man, that is, the 
Unknlunknln of the Amapepete. 
It is he who is Uie head of the 
whole nation ; we pray by his 
nam& And when we sacrifice we 
say, " Ye people of Qwala, come 
all of you to eat Behold your 
food." 

Bnt now tinoe there are diviners 
we no longer be^ in this wty ; 
for it is known who among the 
dead has caused disease; ke is 
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ngt^nibula ednyangeni, nkulia, 
" Ulntii lovo n gula i^e, a bulaw» 
Ubani lowo mkini Ni ;» m a- 
si ; u ti, ku ngsni uknba ka td 
liqM m pete nkudAU ni agk m 
kumbuli sal" NgaJoko ke ku ya 
bizwa jena kukjala, ku tiwe, 
" Bani kabHui," e bongva nged- 
bongo sake ; ka ze kn fikwe n& 
kufise, a ngeniawe na^ kale 'd- 
daba yokufa ; ku ze ku fikwe kwo- 
wokupela; ae ku ya gciuwa ke 
oma kn tiwa, " Kina Ijnkwagmla, 
owa ti wa ti " (kn balwa izibongo 
sake), " pelela ni iionk&" 



Kn njalo ke ukwaMukanisa 
amatonga 'AAIukasiswa ogokuba 
n ba mu&ye ematongweni o yena e 
▼en infa Abanye ba nga tsko 
lata Ku bicwe yena ke kuk^a, 
njangokuba e kala ngokuti, " Ku 
ngaoi nknba np nga be ngi sa 
patwaoat" Kui^ialoke. 

Njengalokn kwiti, kwa ka kwa 
gnla nbabekaa ; kwa tdwa eainya- 
ngeni, " TT balawa umfo wabo, 
ngokati, ' Knlo 'muzi, noma kn 
petwe ukudJUa, a ngi sa kni^ulwa/ 
e teho, Dgokuti, ' Ka ngani ukuba 
ka nga kgalwa ngaye nknbiswa 
enutongweni onke nat'" 

Amatongo a sa Alnpa abautn 
t^<^ Ilelo li ya banga n^tio, 



known by eaquiring of tbe di- 
Tinen; tbey tell ua, "Since So- 
and-M ia ill, he is made ill by So- 
and-w), one of yonr peopla Yoxx 
know bim ; be lays, how is it that 
when you have food yoa forget 
him 1" Therefore he ia called 
npon fint, and it ia aaid, "S(^«nd•■ 
ao, aon of So-and-eo," be being 
lauded by hia land-giTtng names ; 
then th^ proceed to hia fother, 
and he too ia mentioned in con- 
nection with the disease ; and so in 
time they come to the last ; and 
so there ia an end, when it is said, 
" Te people of Owala, who did so 
and so" (his great deeds being 
mentioned), "come all of yon." 

Such then is the distinction be- 
tween Amabongo. They are dis- 
tinguiahed, because it is one 
among them which cauaea the dia- 
eaaei The othen say notliing. So 
he ia called upon fiiat, aa though 
he complained aayin^ " How ia it 
that my name is no longer men* 
tioned 1 " That ia how it is. 

Just aa with us, our unda 
was ill ; the diviners nud, " He ia 
made ill by hia brother, becaose be 
aaya, ' In that village when they 
have food, I am no longer remem- 
bered ; ' and he asks, ' How is it 
that you do not begin with him 
wheia yon call on the Amatongo f " 

The Amatongo oontinnally trou- 
ble men on that account. Each 
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nkuze onke a be nennkoniA zawo, 
noma e patwa onke. Kepa otUe 
u kambnk ngokuti, " Minn, a ba 
boaauga be Dgi pata kukjala oka 
ngi Alabela inkoiuo ctile ; ngi za 



I nJLilo ke indaba yokwaAluka- 
lisa amatonga 

Vhpenoula Mbamda. 



one of them constantly pnto in a 
oUim, that eaeh may have his 
own cattle [sataificed for him in- 
dividuadlyj, though the names of 
all be called npon. And a certain 
one rememben thej never worship 
him fint by killing fn* him a cer- 
tain cow ; and he says, " I will 
reveal myself l^ diaeftB&" 

HiIs then is the word about 
making a distinctioa between the 
Amatougo. 



TaU of am Imamiba, 



IXDASA yemamba e itongo lakwiti 
emapepetoni. Inkora yakona TT- 
maziya. Loyo 'nko^ ya penduka 
imamba ekupumeni enmmbeni 
wobuntu, Ya bulawa emba £wa 
ti ekukcitekeni kweswe lakwasulu, 
abantu ba tanda ulnua lapa eeUu- 
ngwiuL Kepayoua ya se i £le. 
Indodana yayo Umyeka owa sala 
esikundAleni sikayiBe, nomfo wabo 
Umgwadnyana wa fa yeno, va 
shtya amadodaoa amabili, enyo 
XTmadikane, enye encane, Uba- 
£>ko. 



Kepa ngoleeo 'tdkati sokukdteka 
kweswe, lowo 'mfana wa a neei- 
londa etiibi etangenl ; kepa se ku 



Tub accoimt of the Imamba which 
la the Itongo of our people among 
the Amapepete. The chief of tfiat 
nation was UmazLjra,"' Thatchief 
bocame an Imamba when he vent 
out of his human body. He was 
killed by the Abambo. When the 
peo]de were scattered from the 
countiy of the Amazola, tiiey 
wished to come here to tJte Eng- 
lish. But he had been dead for 
some time. It vaa his son, Um- 
yeka, who remained in his &thei:'> 
place, and his brother too, Um> 
gwaduyana, died, and left two 
sons, one named TTmadikan^ and 
the younger one, TJba&kok 

Bnt at the time of the scatter- 
ing of the people the lad TTba&ko 
had a had sore on his thigh ; &ey 



*' Umaxi^ — The z pronouaoed like a in azure. 
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lisDJive enAlc, ku pnoyiwe ema- 
kaya, e gula kakoln ileso 'mlonda ; 
Be kw fllatahim ngemiti ; kepa 
imiti i ngs namateli, si be loka a 
UIm ajalo. Kn ae kwa Id ngolnnTe 
amkn, ka Aledve flmadokodweni 
okubaleka, kra ngena imambaj 
loku nmntwBiift n lele, abanta ba 
ngjacuka, V etoka be bona isilwa- 
ne m ngena mtUlini ; kepa a i ba 
nakanga nokwetuka nje, knpela 
ja iHkelela nkweuToka i 70 kum- 
ntwaaa; onina e bq kala e ti, 
** InjiAa i ya 'kudAla nmntwansk" 



Eepa kwa ae kw azlwa nknba 
inkod le; kepa a ba ntelwanga 
'aibiiidi, ngoknba Be i nomanya 
nnudmba, a ba nga jwayelani na- 
iro — ^nmnmba weEUwan& Ta 
fika, ya beka timlomo edlondeni, 
kwa ba iirilrftfaihft.nft i tuliailcL y* e- 
soka, ya paiQiL 



Ka ti ngemra kwaloko kwa 
yiva eziuyaugeni, akuba ka iwa- 
kale ukuba lo 'mAloIa ongaka w&- 
mamba ini na. Eepa n ti sooa 
mnyanga, " Inkod yakwiril lejo ; 
i nokwelapa umatwana wendodana 
yaya" 

KembaU ke kwa Alaliwa; isi- 
loiida sa bu^ sa la sa pola. 



were tken living in the open 
oonntry and bad quitted titeir 
homee^ wben he was ill with ibaA 
BOre ; and it had been alieady 
treated with medicinee; but tlw 
medidnea would not adhoe^ a&d 
Bore inoreaaed continually. 
At length it happened one day, aa 
they were living in the temponuy 
booths erected in their flight, an 
Inuunba entered; tiie child was 
asleep ; the people started up and 
were frightened when they saw 
the beast enter the house ; but it 
neither took any notice of theu 
nor was in the laast afraid, bat 
pressed oBwatd to go up to the 
child I tlie mother now cried out, 
" The snake will kill the child." 

But it was already known that 
it was the chief; but they had not 
any courage on that aoconnt, for 
he had now a different body, to 
which they were not accustomed, 
— the body of a beast It reached 
the diild and placed its mouth cm 
the sore, and remuned stiU a Uttie 
while, and then departed and went 
out of the housft 

After that they went to the 
diviners, that th^ might hear what 
was the meaning of so great an 
omen. But the dootors said, "It 
is your chief; he comes to heal the 
child of his son." 

So the people waited in par 
tionce ; and the sore oonttaoted, 
and at length hoalcd. 



;. Gooi^lc 



soe 

Eu be Im ti l&pa Ini hat^wiL, ku 
dwa) l^M ku hujiwe, nftyo i 
bonwe lapa ku walvft emuibu- 
kweni; i be i wela sgenzuiBi nja- 
Jo ; kw& n kwa fikw^ lapa emk&- 
mbotini, %n yft Bala kona ngeai- 
kad sokweAla kwemlodana, TJm- 
yeka, e ya ^■niiiula^ « baJekala 
.AmabuntL 



1£«pa inkou ley o y" ala, ya ti, 
"A n^ yi 'kuza ezweni lolwa- 
ndAla Ngi m 'kuAlala Itqia, ngi 
adUale i»atete qje." Nembala 
k6 kwa ba i\jalo. Kwa aa kwa 
gala TTmyeka kakulu, e pupa kn 
tiwa, " Wa m ahiyela oi uyiAlo 1 
U ya ba biza ; ii ti, a ba buy&" 
Kepa a ba vuman^ ugokweaaba 
umlanjirana wamabunu, ngokuba 
kwa dAliwa izinkomo nwo Urn- 
yeka. 

Kwa ba i^jalo ke^ kn se kwa 
kapdka omonye ubabokari omku- 
In, a ya kubaba, oV elamasa no 
nda tiiUh VT emika lowo "baba, 
• dedda ubabekasi, wa bnyela 



Aud it used coostaatly to hap- 
pen, when they were ttavelling 
towarde this country, when they 
had set out, the Zmamba too waa 
Men where they croesed at tlie 
fotda of rivers ; it used to croes 
lower down constantly ; ajatH they 
reached Table Mountain, where it 
still was when his son, TJmyeka, 
went down to the luanda, flying 
from the Dutch. 

But the chief"' refused, saying, 
" I will not go to a country by the 
sea, I shall stay here, and eat 
gramhoppers."^ And so indeed 
it was. At length Umyeka was 
very iU, and it was said to him in 
a dream, " Why did you forsake 
your&therr* He is calling the 
pec^le ; let them return." Bat 
they would not agree, fearing their 
fend with the Dutch, for TJmyeka 
had stolen their cattle.^ 

) it was un^ our eldest 
uncle went up to our &liier,*' 
was youuger than our own 
bfthBr. Our fittber departed, leav- 
ing our eldest uncle, and returned 



" That is, tbe imambe., — the dead chie£ 

'^ It is to be tinderatood that this was said to the aon in a dream. 

** That is, fonnke the place where his Itougo revealed itaeUl 

^ It i> mppooed by the narrator that this tribe stole at least a 
thousand head of cattle tnaa the Dutch. 

M Both the Ubabakaai, eldest uncl^ and the Ubaba, father, were 
nnclee. There were tJiree brothersi The ehlest is here called Ubaba- 
fcad ; the eeoond, tiie fikther, was dead ; the youngest^ here called 
fiither, had ohaige of the family of the woimd. 
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eimweni eliknla lenkoBi jakwiti. 
Kodwa w& bhefcanft naJo ; ka nge- 
ntmga knlo ; kwa linywa nje kulo. 
Kn ze km ti ngolunye nanka 
Tibaba e lele va pupa inkosi Ityo 
knlnma naye. Loknpela ngnleao 
'aikati kwa ka aebaaika, amand 
banda kakaln, ya ti, "Ngqo- 
ktprane, kuAle nkulia n ng* eniele 
ikjamnkn enbnkweni, ngi w< 
iigal<^ ngi I* ekaya ; ngokaba ap 
y» godola amaVawt^ Qgi basdwa na 
amana futL" 



Kembala ng* ezwa nbaba e ae 
ngi biza, e ti, " Mntanami, wcwa, 
si ye lapayn enbukweni eli ya 
eiLEiweni lasemziinyuba, nmuzi 
wenkosi, si yokwmzela inkod ko- 
na ik^moka loknwela." Ifembala 
ke aa gaula iminga kakuin nemi- 
senge, sai DTumisakalnli emfaleni, 
■a tela umAIaba ngapesnlo. 



"Ku. DgeiiiisukTaiia leso, loka- 
pela nga ngi omfana weiinkomo o 
Tala isattgo, nga libda kakuin 
nknya 'nvala, kwa ca kwa Aiwa ; 
ngi te ae ngi ya, nga ngi ^ m ku 
(Ulule iaikati eokuTala, Nga i 
bona nfp sa ya njeya into e kffWB- 
bezela emivalweni, E^»a a ngi 
nakaoga nknba ini Kga ya ngar 
maad^ ngj tanda ukuvala masi' 



to die old aite of oar chieTa great 
kraaL Bat be ms on the other 
ride of the streani t« it ; be did 
not build on the old cdte, bnt dog 
there only. Until on a oertoin 
day oar father whilst asleep 
dreamt the chief waa talking with 
him. And aa at that time it was 
winter, and the water was very 
cold, he maid to him, "TJng^ 
kjwane, it would be well for yoa 
to make a bridge for me, that I 
may cross on it and come home ; 
for I am oold, and the water 
makes me colder still." 

And truly I heard my &thar 
calling me and saying " Hy cQiild, 
come, l«t OS go yonder to the ford 
which leads to the old site of 
Umzimvabn, the village of the 
chief, and make there a bridge tar 
tim chief to cross orer." And 
truly we cut down many mimoea 
trees and elephant trees, and laid 
them across the stream, and poured 
earth on the top of them. 

A few days after, for I was then 
dte herd-boy who closed the cattle 
pen, I put off for a long time go- 
ing to dose it, until it was dark ; 
and did not aet out to do it until 
the usual time had passed. As I 
going, I saw yonder something 
glistening on the poles with which 
Uie gateway wss closed. Bnt I 
did not trouble myself as to what 
it was. I went in a hurry, wish- 
ing to otoee the gateway at onc^ 
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D^ano, ngokuba nga ahifK endAlini 
kn a 'adAliwa ainad. Ngaloko 
ke ogtv tiuids nkuvalai masiiiTutfl. 
Kepa nga tata lovo 'mvalo; wa 
siada, n^ aAlnleks ; na komiuiye 
kwa ba ajalo ; ya n^ aAlula imi- 
valo, Nga k^la nkubbekisisa 
ukuba n&mAIa nje imivalo i ngi 
Binda ngaui, loku imivalo emkiala 
sje nat Nga bbdj^sa, kanti 
iof oka «nkaln e lele pent kwemi- 
Tiilo. Nga kala. Kwa piinywa 
«ka3>a, kwa buzwa ini nal Nga 
ti, " Nansi inyoka." 



TJbeba wa fika nusinyEme, wa 
bhekinsa, tra ti, " Yeka ukavala." 
Nga buza, Dga ti, " loi le na 1 " 
Wa ti, " InkoBi." Nga ti, " In- 
foka le na 1 " Wa ti, " Yeba" 



Sa bnyeU endAlioi. Kn te ku 
sa wa e si tBhela, e ti, " Inkod i 
ti, ' Kn ngiini nkuba ni ng' etuke f 
A ngi ti ya tsho ya ti, a kw enzi- 
we indAIela, i za 'knza na ) " 

Kwa ba Be ku ya bongwa ke 
ubaba, e bonga inyoka Icyo ngezi- 
bongo zayo inkosi i sa homba ; bo 
boDga nomamemknln o zala ubaba. 
Kgokuba kwiti ku njalo. Itongo 
li Alala kumnntu omktiln, li kulu- 
rae naye ; Doma kn bongwa ekayo, 



for I left tbem about to eat amast 
in the bousa. Therefore I wished 
to oloae the gateway at once. But 
I toc^ the fiiKt pole; it vaa 
heavy, I could not raise it ; and it 
was the same with another ; the 
polos were too heavy for ma I 
bc^n to examine intently into the 
cause why the poles were too 
li«avy, siaoe th^ were old poles. 
I looked intently, aod forsooth it 
was a great anake which was lying 
on them. I shouted. Theycamo 
out of the house, and asked what 
it was. I replied, "Here is a 

My fktber came immediately, 
and looked intently, and sud, 
" Do not close the gateway." I 
enquired, "Wiat is iti" He 
sud, "It is the cJiioC" I said, 
"What, this snake t" He said, 
"Yes." 

We returned to the house. In 
the morning he told ns, saying 
"The chief asks why you were 
atraid of him. Did he not tell ns 
to make a bridge, that he might 

Then my &ther gave praiaea, 
praising the snake with the laud- 
giving names which the chief had 
whilst living; praising in concert 
with our grandmother, tlie mother 
of my father. For such b the 
custom with us. The Itongo dwells 
with the great man, and speaks 
with him ; and when worship is 
pcrfurmod at a house, it is the 



kn bongK indodft flnktilu nesaluka- 
ti cndftlft t^ MDjo abnaUt » m ba 
ft. 

KwB W njalo ke, kwa b kwa 
kapak& nmiui wenkooi omnnjre, 
w* eza Upa ai kooih Laku kn u 
kwa fika TTngon, wa si kipa nge- 
awi likaaomaeu. Sa keiteka, n 7a 
siindaweiu wm'ningi Nanso ke 
into e aga i bonaka I leyo ke. 

Kwa ti ngemva kwaloko y& ka- 
|nika iokoai, TJmyeka. Ka tiira, 
"A kn jiwe eiuiweni, ka yive 
"kubua imkon, njnae wenkoei ; 
ngokaba kwa tiwa, umiui n baba 
BJo, Qgokiibainkoa i nga Tumanga 
nkweAla." Nembala ka kwa fikwa 
neokooK^an, ikolokaxi, ntamba- 
ma; se ku Alan^faniava izikalu 
sonke samadoda namakeAla. 
KV enziwa igatna likajise lom- 
kMi, ttku m Tusa uku m knmbiua 
nknba, " Nembala ba 7a Unpeka 
abantwana bami, ngoknba ngi ngfi 
ko kubo." I leli ke igama ela Ma- 
tahelelwa, lokuti : — 



" limel' n Alole anummw*^ atn a8»- 
■iwandije. 



chief maa, and the oldest old 
womao, who knew Hume who are 
dead, wko wotship. 

Under these cimumBtancea, one 
of the chief B kraal at, length came 
up to where we were living ; and 
we lived blether till Ungoia came 
and tnmed ua out hy the direction 
of Uaonueu. We were scattered, 
and went to other placea That, 
then, ia a thing which I law. 

After that Umyeka, the ohie^ 
came upt The people aaid, " Let 
UB go to the old dwelling to call 
the chief) the present chieTs &- 
thar ; for the village ia petiah- 
ing becauH the chief did not 
ooQseat to go down to the coast. " 
So then the; brought a dun- 
colonied cow in the afternoon ; 
and all the chief men, both old 
and young, were assembled. Thej 
sang a song of their faUier which 
used to be aung on great fes- 
tivals, to arouse him to the recol- 
lection that hia chihlren were truly 
in tronble because he was nob 
among tliem. This is the song 
which was sung i — 
"Dig for** the chief) and watch 

our gardens which are at lair 

wandiye.* 



/or amasimn ; the 2 being used for s to give weight 
a u changed into w before the vowel in the following 



following 

** ZtnwT — dig for, not known for whom, bnt probably, as here 
translated, the chief 

** Atetiumndij/e — Isiwandtye,^ laiwandile. The name of a 
place, as if of a place where there were many gardens, 

B a 
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" Amanga lawo. 

Umel' u Alois amaamw eta ase«i- 

wandifo, 

Amaoga lawo, 

AMsiwondlye, I-i-i-d — aaenwa- 

ndije. 

AmongA lawo." 

KV eniiwa umkomtni omknla 
Dg&pandAle kweniriwa. Kira gn- 
jwo, lolm ae ku pelole abafiizi 
iiotsh'wala nenntombL Ewa z& 
kwa kcitekwa, se li tebona, inilu 
M li na; kwa yiwa ekaya enmni 
irakwiti, lokupela utskwala bu 
y' ceabeka abuningi ; kwa dAJiwa 
ke utakwala nenyama, kwa kewa- 
ywa umkewayo. 

Ed te kn se ujalo kwa pnma 
omnnyeo ikeUa; kn tiwa TJma- 
JUati ibiio lake ; n tf e bnya wa e 
teho uknba " Inkosi se i fikile, si 
kcwaya nje. Nanu lapo se i bu- 
tene koua pezn kwendAlu." Kwa 
bobofiwa ind/ilii pezuln, uknze i 
buke umkewayo. Ewa kcwaywa 
kwa za kwa nga ka nga sa ngokn- 
jabnla okukulu, ukaba ka tiwa, 
" IdAIozi lakwiti li Alangeae nati 
namu/ila ; iimuzi d la 'kuma." 
Kwa ba njalo ke. TTktipela ke 
kwendaba leya 



" ThoM wottis are sanglit.^ 
Dig for the chief, and watch onr 
gardeiu which are at lBiwandiy& 
Those words «m nangbt 
Whidt are at laiwandiye, I-i-i- 
ri'i — which are at Iaiwaitdiy& 
Those words are nangki" 
A large drcle was formed out- 
side the old sif-B. They danced. 
There were there also all the 
womeu with beer, and the damsels. 
At length they separated when the 
snn was going down and it was 
raining, and they went home to 
our village, for the abundance of 
beer was fearful ; so they oon- 
sumed beer and meat, and sang 
hut-songs.^ 

In the midst of these doings, 
one of the young men, named 
tTmatblati, went ont ; on his re- 
turn he said, " The chief has cmne, 
eren whilst we are singing. There 
he is, coiled up on the house." A 
hole was made in the house, that 
be might look on at the sin^g; 
They sang until it was near morn- 
ing, rejoicing exGee(lii^[1y because 
it was said, " The Idhlozi of omr 
people has now nnlted with us ; 
our village will ^tand" Thus Hien 
it was. That is the end «f the 
tale. 



" Thott *oordt art naiiglU, — that is, we object to dig at lA- 
wandile. 

'' I-i-i-ti. — Z in ri pronounced as in azure. This chorus is used 
for the purpose of emphatically asserting the subject of the song. 

'' The timJccwayo is a song which is sung in the hut, tiie aingen 
utting, and accompanying the song with regulated motioiu of the 
body. ,-, , 
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Kepa li^w 7* { Alala kon* kyo 
'nyoka, i b' i Alala otugwimi eaU)*- 
yeni ; kumbe da sendAlini enkulu ; 
ngokuba ku be ka tiwft iunyoka 
enningi p&kati kwomnzi kwiiejo 
'ndAla eakulu, ku tiwa aisuianiBa 
enkoet, & hamb* nenkoai ; ka t^- 
vo ftbontn ftba h luya N'gemvM 
kiraloko ke ja nyamalala eknfike- 
ui kwomus wenkoei j s 7a be i aa 
'nuoA nkabonwa lapo, 1 boDwe 
ngesinTe isikati, ku be ukupela. 



Imamba itoogo leadAlu 'nknla ; 
abantn i^e a ba penduki imamba, 
ba penduka imiAIwaa, inyoka ela- 
ALua, imAlope ng^xutsi, Ikanjana 
Uyo lincaue. Ukuma kwayo, i 
Uieka umimtu, a i bhekisL kweei- 
Iwane e^ esaba nknbulawa, i Uie- 
ka kaAle nje ; kn nga batana aba- 
nta abaningi kuwo unAlwacL 
Kcpa noma nmuntu e n tinta 
ngento n nga baleki, a god&luka 
lye. UmAlmn imduida ecdkoln 
fliitiToketii ; tmcLUmi n hamb' in- 
dAla jonke, a w esaU 'ndawo, na 
penla u ya bcmakah, na senaga- 
tahfwii n JUale; umnnto a tate 
JnUe ingubo yake, a u sUje pa- 
nn, a ng* euii Into. Ka tin a 

UOBgO. 

Vnmamji Mb&vsa. 



And tha place 'wkere the anake 
stayed waa in the fence of the 
oattle-pen ; and it may be eyen in 
the great houae ; and it was said 
that the many snakea which vera 
in the village belonging to the 
great houae, ware the chief a at- 
tendanta which aooompanied him ; 
they were aaid to be the men who 
were killed at the nme time aa 
the ohie£ After that he dia- 
appeared on the arrival of the 
chiefs kraal ; and was no longer 
Been fireqawtly at oar kraal, bat 
only oocoeionally. 

The imamba is the Itongo of 
the great house ; the common peo- 
ple do not become idmamba, they 
become imit.lilmn • tiiii; Bnake is 
green and white on its belly, and 
has a Teiyamall head. Its custom 
is, when looking at a man, sot to 
look like an animal which fears to 
be killed ; it looks without alarm ; 
and many people may gatlier 
around an nrnttilagT, And even if 
a man touohee it with a stick, it 
does not run away, bat just 
movecL The nmthlwaa is mudi 
tamer than other snakes ; it moves 
about the whole house, and fears 
nothing, and it is seen in the roo^ 
and it remains among the gar- 
ments I and a man takes up his 
garment gently and leaves the 
e on the ground, and it does 
nothin^^ It is said to be an Ito- 
ngo. 
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Rtntevmg from one eowntry to onafAor. 



Ed ti uma ku n 'usukwa ku yiwe 
kwelinye izwe, nma ku bonwa 
nkuba hoago & ba U bom kulo 
'mod omntflha, la aal' emuvB, ku 
gaulw« lAlaAU lompttfii, kumbe kn 
yiwe neDkomo, ku ^e 'kuAlatehwa 
kooa euciweni, ku boDgwe, li bi- 
xwe, kv enziw« amahhnbo a e 
hhuba ngawo e sa hamba; loko 
isiboiiakaliM) soku m kaleU, oka- 
Tiua umuny n, ngokuti, "Nembola, 
abanta bami ba nesizungu nma be 
nga ngi bouL" £u bholwe iAlaAIa 
l^ta Be ku hanjwa, ku yiwe nalo 
lapa ku yiwe kou^ Kumbe i la- 
ndele; kumbe y ale ngamazwi e 
nga tandi ngawo ukuya kuleyo 
'ndawo, i kuluma nendodana nge- 
pupa; kumbe nomtmtu omdala 
valo 'mua y noma iokoukaid en- 



Whkk wb are about to go to an- 
other oouutry, if Uie people do not 
■ee the Ztongo at the new village, 
it having staid behind, a brandi 
of umpafii is cut, and peihapa dtey 
take a bnllock with ti»em, and go 
to sacrifice it at the old site ; they 
gire thanks, and call aa the Ito- 
ngo, and Bing thoee aongs -which 
he need to sing whilst living ; this 
is a sign of weeping for him, to 
excite pity, bo that he may say, 
" Truly, my children are lonely 
beoanse they do not see mo." And 
the branch is dtogged when they 
set out, and they go with it to the 
new village. Perhaps the make 
follows ; perhaps it refuses, giving 
reasons why it does not wish to go 
to that place, speaking to the 
eldest son in a di«am ; or it may 
be to an old man of the village ; 
or the old queen. 



Royal A ttendanta. 



Amabxuba abantn benkoei njenge- 
aneektt, aba hamba nayo; ku ti 
noma se i file inkoei, kaknln una 
i bnlawa, i bulawa namMimwi., 
nkuze a i lungisele pambili, noku- 
dAla a i fouele. Kaknln kiti ku 



AiumuBA are people of a chief 
like servants, who go about in 
company with him; and ercn 
wlieD the chief is dead, and es- 
pecially if he has been killed toge- 
ther with his Amaaamsa, they go 
witlt him, that they may pr^Mre 
things before hand, and get fiwd 
for him. It w«a especially the 
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be ka ti endnlo, nmft ku k inkoei, 
i nga fi jod^m loknpela b« be 
tahiswft Hbuitn knk^ala; bo i file 
inkon, nganuUft i pum' ekafB, ae i 
jra 'nlaAlwft, kn Uooym iaMaaga, 
kn Tunnlwe ksknla imvunulo 
yempi. Ka ti oma kn fikwe en- 
dftireui lapa inkou i tM 'ntsbuwa 
l[ona, kn ganlire ixlokmii esiiiingi ; 
lokn neunkftbi d kona fiiti, ku ti 
inkabi ]nyo s dAUIa umkosl ogay o 
i Alatshwe nayo^ kunye nayo, i fe 
njengayn Ku ti oma umlilo u 
Tuta, i &kwe j ku be se kn ketwa 
ianoaku njo, si i landele; kn 
laodire iiikuln, a tatwe ngasiuye. 
En tiwe, " Uboni u &nele a ba- 
mbe nenkoflL" Eu ti lapa umlilo 
u kjala nknlota, kn tiwe, " Ewa- 
xela, 'faauL" A ti Iqta e ti u Ala- 
itgaiiia* izikuju, ba m &ke kona ; 
lonke iuknln kn hambe kn tatwa 
ngkbanye enndAUiii ezinkuln lom- 
deni naba nge 'mdeni j kn fe 
abaatu abaniugi ngalelo langa. 
Kanko ke aDutucuaa^ 



Kn be se kn ti nma inkori i file 
ba tnbelise abantwaoa babo ; aba- 
nje ngokati, " Ngi y' aa ukuba 
tuna ngi Tumela ukuba nmntanami 



caae with ob at first, when a chief 
died, he did not die alone ; &r at 
first the bodiea of the dead were 
burnt, and when a chief died, 
and ihey weut firom Hiajt home 
to dispoae of the remains, they 
took ehielda and ad(»ned tJiem- 
eelvee with their military oma- 
mente ; and when they oame (o 
the place where the remains of the 
chief were to be burnt, they cut 
down mooh firewood ; and as tJiere 
wexe oxen there too, the idiief ox 
witii whidL he made royal festivala 
was killed with him, tbat it might 
die with him. When the fire wu 
kindled, tlie chief was put in ; and 
Uien his servants were choam, and 
pat into Uie fire after tlie chief; 
the great men followed, they were 
taken one by one. Tbey said, " So- 
and-ao is fit to go with tbe diiet" 
When the fire began to sink down, 
they said, " Put the fire together, 
Bo-and-eoi" And when he was pat- 
ting the firewood together, they 
cast him in ; they want and took 
all the great men one by («Le &vm 
the diief bouses of the chiefs 
twothera, and from tboae who wera 
not his brothers Many people 
were killed on that day. Snchthen 

are the *man«<i™. 

When a chief dies tlie pec^le 
conceal Uieir children; some say- 
ing, " 1 know that if I let my 
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AHlTOVOOl 



& je lapa ku fele inkosl kona, ka 
n jri IcobnT*." Ba Tame nka bn 
tnbdiaa. NtAugttU futt abanje 
la ciguliM, ba bikve kakuln, ka 
tiwe^ " Ulxmi a a ko nako okufiL* 



I a mna i tihe i ti do, kn be i 
ku tatwa nmlota ironke, d ye u ti 
Iwfl wizibeni, 

Amanawiaa abantu aba be konza 
Vtahftka. Ku ti emva k'irokn& 
kvake conke uikulu cake eaa zi m 
kona, za H nba n fe sa Alangana 
naje uknja 'n m konn. Ku tiwa 
ku kona ianyoka edoitigi; leso 
'nyoka ku tiwa amanxuoa ; n kona 
kwazulu; ku ti lapa ku bonwa 
TTtshaka, luuxi id be li kona ; ngo- 
kuba ku ti<ra a imamba enkulu ; 
a ja boawa ng«nkati nmke e 
landelwa izinyoka ; ka tiwe ama- 
mnua ake. Kgodnye iaikati ku 
tiira wa ka wa bonwa e Iwa nodi- 
ngfutaj l^M M be file bobabili ; ba 
lira iaikati eaide ; kwa m kwa pu- 
ma impi eningi nknya 'kn ku 
bona loko 'kulw& Kn titra TJm- 
pande wa tanda nkwelamnlela 
Utahaka, a bnlate TJdingane, nso- 
kuba wa e tanda nku m bulala ; 
w» ainda ngondMaliL 

Amananun a Alala endAlini en- 



cbild go to the place where the 
king haa died, be will never come 
bac^ spin." So they uaually ooo- 
oeal them. Othen too feign ndc- 
neaa^ and cause the report of their 
ai^^DCM to be apread abroad in all 
directioua ; thej aay, " Bo-aod-ao ia 
very ill indeed." 

When the chief is ontirely ood- 
aumed, th^ take the aahes and 
throw them into a pool of the 

Amaa^uaa are toen who naed to 
wut upon Utahaka, And aftw 
hie death all tiie great men who 
naed to wait on bim, when they 
died, joined him ^lat tbey might 
wait on bim. It is said tliere are 
many snakes among the Amazulu ; 
these snakes are Atnanxuaa ; when 
TJtahaka is seen, then too are seen 
the anakea ; for it is said be ia a 
liirge imamba ; he is seea oontino- 
ally, followed by snakes ; and they 
are all said to be AmaTifl-nan it 
is said tbat he was onoe seen fight- 
ing with Udingane^ when boUi 
were dead; tiiey fought a long 
time, until at length a very great 
number went out to see tiie fight. 
It is said Umpande wished to help 
Utahaka and kill Udingane, be- 
a Udingane bad wished to kill 
Umpande, but TTodhlela'* sared 
im. 
IHig Anantcasa remain in the 



n An officer under Udingane, 
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kahi kmbo kankou kwiti emape- 
petenL AnuuuniM a be AlaU 
emUlini kaaokane, nniiintn omku- 
hL OwCB&cana DgolnoTQ nsnku 
a ti, " If gi ja A)iq>ekiL NgeeiDjs 
inkati Dgi ko&lwa ndrabeka izi- 
tiha nje, ngi Tinjelwa irinyoko," 
Aba K* aiiyo loio 'uyoka ba ti, 
" AmaiWMa enkoai ; abanta aba 
be hamba Tiaj<o inkoai" 

Uk?snoula Mbanda. 



chief hoiue of oar cliief among 
the Aroapepetfi. The Amanawa 
UMd to nmaia in Uaokane'*^* 
hooM, a gnat man. One da; a 
woman aud, " I am boabled. I 
am aometimea unable ereii to put 
duwD a Teaid, then bung always 
snakes in the way." Those who 
knew them said, " Thej are Am*- 
meusa of the chief; people who 
were living with the chief before 
ho died," 



IsALiTXAZAKA kn tiwft itongo lo- 
muntu wcai&zana owa e se gugile. 
Kn kona indaba ngeaalukaeana, 
isilwanyana ed fana nentulwa; 
kepa si nge si 70 ; si uAlobo Iwesi- 
baokhwa; kepa isibonkhwa sibu- 
tsheled, sinaundu Dgapeculu, nga- 
pansi ku nga simAlope. Kepa 
leso 'salukazana Bibana, si ihha- 
mbana kaknlu ; a si tandeki ; ke- 
pa si lulana, si tsbetoha ukusuka 
nasinTsne, Kepa a si vami nku- 
baleka, si rama nkakcatsha. Kti 
a uma umuntu e si bona ngslapa, 
si be se si ti bande ngalapa^a. 
Uma n ja ngakona, si pambane 
uaw& TJma u si bone kukgala, 
sa tsheteha ukwebando. Uma n 
kombisa nmnatu, u ti, " Imlwo- 
nyana ngi si bone laps," se ai te 
site ngali^ja. A nga ti, " A si 



The lisard is sud to be the Itongo 
of an old woman. 

There is a tale about the iaalu- 
kazana, an animal which resembles 
the intulwa ; but it is not an in- 
tulwa ; it is a kind of iaibankhwa ; 
but the isibankhwa is smooth, and 
pnrple on its back, and whitish oa 
its belly. But the iaalukazana ia 
rather ugly, and very rough J it ie 
not liked ; and it is active, and 
runs away quickly. But it does 
not commonly mn away, but hides 
itsel£ And if a man sees it on 
this side of any thing, it at onco 
goes round to the opposite sid& 
If you see it first, it makes haste 
to go round to the other side. If 
yon point it out to another, say- 
ing, " I saw an animal here," it ia 
already hidden on the other side. 
He may say, " Let us look ; " but 



' A very old man, who had grown np witit UmaaiyS) the king^ 
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bhde;" kepa bI bone iutaiui 
eomuntu bl vela, a pettduke, si 
punbftne naso. A. nga se ft kn 
pikise, a ti, " Ka nj«Lni nkufaa 
nmdaU kangaka u k^mba 'manga 
na t " A ze a be iaiula lowo o be 
(d bonile, ogt^uba emva ka sa si 
boDL Ba nga ze ba si bone oina 
V aAlukana, omunje 'eme, omunye 
a zQDgece nmuti ; ba d bone ke ; 
b^ ed baleketa omnnje^ ai vele 
DgakomuQje. 

Ku ti uma ai funwa endAIini, ei 
te keatsha otingweni, noma n sen- 
sikeni ; omdala a si bone kumbe, 
a nga tsho 'Into, a nga tandi ukwa- 
ndiaa indaba; ngoknba ku tiva 
mubi umuntn emdala a bone into 
e ii^engomAlola. IT AIup' abanta ; 
ba jA 'kutehaywa izinvalo, ba Alale 
be keabanga ngaleyo 'uto e boni- 
weko. Ku ti uma ka vela nrnku- 
ba omubi pakati kwomnii, leso 
'aalukazana n nga fekila nknbona- 
kala kulejo 'ndawo, ku tiwe i sona 
R bika ukufiw A i ceke ke indaba 
lo owa si bonako, a ti, " Kunsuka 
ngi bona isalukazana kamabani 
Kga ngi ti, a ku yi 'kuvela 'luto ; 
nga i fi^ leyo 'ndaba. Kepa 
toku naku se ku vele umkuba, kn- 
Ale kw aziwe." 



Abanye ba ti, " A ka yobulwa." 
Abanye ba ti, " En aa funwa nil 
Ic^u naku umAlola m u vele nje 



it sees tbe shadow cf tbe man as 
soon aa it appean, and tarns back 
in the opposite direction. Until 
he disputes, saying, "How is it 
that one so old as you telU liesl " 
And the one who saw it appean 
foolish, for he so longer sees it 
They may see it if tbey separate 
and one s^nda still, and the otiier 
goes round the tree ; for so they 
see it; when it runs away from 
one of them, it appears to the 

If it ia seen in tite house, it 
hides itself among the wattles, or 
it may be on tbe post of the house ; 
perhaps an old person sees it, but 
says nothing, not wishing to make 
much of the aS&Ar ; for they 
say an old person is wicked if 
he see a thing which is like an 
omen. He troubles the people ; 
they will be smitten with fear, and 
continue to think of that which 
has been seen. If something bad 
happens in the village, the isalu- 
kazana is seen oontinnally in tbe 
same place, and it is said to prog- 
nosticate death. Then he who 
saw it says, " For some days I 
have seen an isalukaaana in So- 
and-so's hot. I said nothing will 
come of it ; and hid what I hod 
seen. But now since the evil has 
oome, it ia proper that it should 

I known." 

Some say, "Let us go to the 
diviner." Others say, " What do 
we want t See, there is the omen 
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a» t KuUe kn Amwe into uma i 
koBS, leso 'salukaxana si kxotshwe 
si make." Hembala ke ka &U- 
taliwe imbuEi, noma itole. 

Ku tiw& isalukazaiiA ukubizwa 
kwalezo 'cilvanfazaaa. A ka 
tshi'Wo itongo leododa nelabantwo' 
na ; kn tiira itoDgo lomunto wesi- 
jazana ova e se go^e. Futi a ku 
tehiwo ukuti ubani ijpuna lake. 
IsaJukazana i^alo ukubizwa kva- 
fio ; a a' aziwa uma i^ukazaua eai 
usobaiii isaina laao. 

Kepa lezo 'zalakazana kubantn 
abamnjama zi ya zondeka ; a zi 
&ni netongo eli inyoka ; ngokuba 
lapa be bona isalukazana, ba ya 
Alupcka ngokwazi ukuba iaaluka- 
sana ai 'muvg-mubi, — umuvawaso 
a n muAle. Kn ti ku uga Tela 
flono, ku be kona umkuAlane omni- 
ugi pakftti kwomuzi, u vanie ukn- 
tata abantu. Ku be se ku tiws 
umtiTa weealnkazana lowo ; noma 
nmnntu wa gwazwa impi, ku be 
ku ke kwa boawa isalukoztma 
end/iUni yakwake. Ku be se ku 
tHbiwo ujolo, ku tiva umuva waso. 



Kejia ku to uba nati si i zwe 
leyo 'niiaba, ei kule ng" ezwa uma- 
memkulu, o zala ubaba, e kuluma 
TigaEO iznlukazana, lapa mina ngi 
zi tshaya csibayeni ngnmatahe. 



come of its own accord. It is 
proper to got something if tbere is 
such a thing, to send away the 
isalukocana." And so they sacri- 
fice a goat or a calf 

These animalH are called isalu- 
kazana [little old women]. It is 
not said to be the Itongo of a man 
or of a child ; but ^e Itongo of 
some old woman. Neither is it 
called by the name of any par- 
ticular person. It is merely called 
isalukazana ; it ia not known who 
the isolukazana is. 

But these lizards are hateful to 
black men ; they are not like the 
Itongo which ia a snake ; for when 
they see oa iBaliikazana, they ore 
troubled because they know that 
it is an omen of future evil, — that 
evil comcfl in its train. Perhaps 
it appears, anil then mnt^ fever 
occurs in the village, which cairies 
off many people. And that is said 
to be in the train of the isaluka- 
zBna ; or a man ia stabbed in \xA- 
tie, after an isalukazana has been 
seen iu his house. And so that 
too is said to be something which 
has como iu the train of the isalu- 
kazana. 

But we heard this tale from our 
grandmother, our father's mother ; 
she told Hs about these lizards 
when I killed some in tlie cattle^ 
pen with stones. For they are 
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Ngokuba uilwanyana ezi tanda 
kakulu ingca^ ngenkati jobuuik&i 
Ea ti iikupiima kwelanga u si 
fumRQQ ai te DC otini nknnamatela, 
B* Ota ilanga. Ngaloko ke uku ei 
boIaU kvami nga m bdiela okaln, 
nga ti, " Ngi bul«le lapa esiba^eni 
izibaiikliwaii& ed ihti&inb&iia." 
TJkula a agi totise ngokuti, " Iia- 
lakuana lezo abaninimud ; a zi 
bolava; ri y" eBatRhwa." Eepa 
n bone ka ioilvane nje iribili ea- 
BcnAIe ; si godiurwe ngsmilomo 
ukuletva ekaya. Kepa a ka ba- 
ngs leala ngealkati aoka £ bnlaU 
kwami ; kepa amadoda, lapa be zi 
bona, be Alale se be bheke indaba 
e za 'nvela. 

Ku tl Qma d bonwa futifuti, ku 
yele isifo, ka AUtsfave neokomo 
nma i kona, ku tlire, "An dAle, 
si goduke. Zi fiina ni ekaya lapa 
na 1 Ini ukuba a be impi yokn- 
bnlala umuzi ? A zi goduke. 
Kaku ukudAls kw«nu. YidAta 
ni, ni hambe." Kepa noma ku 
tabiwo njalo, a zi muki ; ku se si 
zi bona lapa zi be zi kona ttolo. 
Eodwa abadala a V esabi ngemva 
kwokukcola, ngokiiba ba ti, "A ei 
Be nakcala, lokn se si kcolile." 



animals which are very fond of the 
fltToshine during winter. When 
the sun riaee you can find them 
sticking to a poet, basking in the 
sun. So then when I killed them 
I told grandmother, aaying, " I 
have killed some little rough 
lizards in the cattle-pen." Onuid- 
mother reproved me, njin^ 
"Those lizards ftre cbiefe of the 
village ; they are not killed ; they 
are reverenced." But we saw it 
was a mere wild animal; it be- 
came domestic tcota b^ng called 
an Itongo by the people. But 
no evil consequences arose 
when I killed them ; bnt vh«i 
the men saw them, ^ey constantly 
looked out for some evil to aris& 

If they are frequently seen, and 
disease arises, a bullock is sacri- 
ficed if there is one, and the people 
say, " Eat, and go home. What 
do yon want heret Why are yon 
an enemy come to destroy the vil- 
lage 1 Go hom& Here is food 
for yon. Eat and depart." But 
though they say thus, they do not 
depart ; on the following day we 
util) see them where they were the 
day before. But the old people 
are not afraid afterwards, (or they 
say, " We are no longer guilty of 
aught, for we have paid a ransom." 
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Crj/ing at the Holes from which Medmvet lutve been dug. 



Tbwo nbantn abamnTama ftba in- 
ajsa^ laj)& inyanga i mbft umuti, 
i mba i booga hougo koaa lapo, 
uknti, " Nana! mkomo, nina 'ba- 
kwiti. Zjo 'muti ngi u mba tije^ 
Dgi temba nina, ukuba ni n nik« 
amandUa, u )dpe uku& kulo 'mn- 
ntu o golayo, nktue ngi neonywe 
emweni nkuba ngi injanga ngani, 
•bakwiti." 



Ngaloko ke umuti u u mba 
ngenAlizijo em/ilope, e bheke uku- 
ba ku Bjnde lowo 'muntu. Kepa 
uma 'elapile, labo liantn ba Unga 
oku mu dAla ngobuk^li, nokuti, 
" O, a ai ti knye, umuti wako nga 
n dAla, a ngi zoisnga 'sikala soku- 
pumultL Kwa ba ngi dAle ama- 
bele nje." Ngokuba loko kubantu 
abanmyama ku vamile ^tl m fiA V 
amaodAla omuti \ ba ingtxizana aba 
dumisB imitL H^galobo nnik^ili 
M kwa za kwa fiinwa izinnba 
emakealenL Injangaiti, "Wena, 
Ixuii, u 70 n n(p bekele indAlebe. 
Nook' umuti wami Ngi ya 'ku 
ku vnza. ITgi y* ad ukuba ba ya 
■ku u fiAla, ba ti, a v enzanga 
Into, b' en^ena ukukoka inkoma 
Ngaloko k« njp miaa venat nknie 
a o^ Utekele." 



It ii a cosbmi with black doctors, 
for a doctor when digging up 
medidaea, to dig vonbipping tiie 
Ittmgo at tho place vhere be ia 
di(^Dg i lie nys, " Here i« a bul- 
lock I may gain, ye people trfounk 
I dig up tbia medioitie trusting in 
yon, tliat yon will give it power to 
take away the dianse tnax tlie 
aick man, that I may become oele- 
biated among the naticaia, aa a 
great doctor, by your power, ye 
people of onn" 

He digs up the medicine, then, 
with a pure heart, expecting the 
man to get -welL But when he 
hu applied hia medicines, the peo- 
ple try to eat him up by craft, and 
say, " Let us tcU him that I took 
hia medicine, but gained no relief 
It was aa though I had taken 
nothing but com." For it is com- 
mon among black men to conceal 
the power of medidues ; Chey are 
but few who praise Uiem. In 
consequenoe of this craft tiiere 
came to be {^pointed aecret spies^ 
The doctor aays to a man, " So- 
and-so, do you go and listen for 
me. There is my medicine, I 
know tliat the people will conceal 
its efficacy, and say it was useless, 
for th^ are slow in giving me a 
bullock. I tiierefore appoint yoa 
to look out for ma." 
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Neiubftla ke, lapa e b" elapile, a 
Alotnele ubuzwa indaba yenkubele 
fake, ukuti u za 'kiuwa oma se ku 
lyani ntk Ku be i lokii e tsho 
Djalo, ngokuti, " 0, wena kabani, 
ngi sa ^la ; a ugi k' ezwa 'ndawo 
enmaudi, nomiiti wako lowo kwa 
ba ngi dAle amabele Bje." A ma- 
ngale nmniuiwoowazijo nkwenza 
kwawo ngapakati kumuntu, 'exwe 
nmtmtu e laodula nokoJupa ububi 
ngapakati, a ti, " K^a ; kwa puna 
amanzi i^o." Kepa inAloniQlt yake 
i ma tahele ukuti, " Umutd wako 
•wa, sebenza kulo 'mnntu; ba ja. 
ku ko/ilisa; n ee hamba emaja- 
dwini na sematabwaleni ; u se d- 
ndile. Eepa inkomo i be lakani 
nkupuma j ku kule ukugula kuno- 
kupUa." 



Inyanga i zo i taho ukuti, " Ba- 
ni, loku u ti wena a u yi 'ku ngi 
nika inkomo, so ngi za 'kuya 'ku- 
mbulula amagodi e ng* emba imiti 
yoku kw elapa kuwoj ngi kale 
kuwa Ku kona oka ya 'avela 
kuwe, uma nga u ngi d&la inkomo 
yami sgamakcebo. 17 ze u nga 
tBho uknba ngi umtokati. Sa a 
Ual& neakomo leya A ngi sa i 

Uma nembala e m koAliaa, 'ala, 
a tj, " 0, wena kabani, mina a ngi 



So that when he has treated ths 
patient, he woita to hear n^iat 
happens, tiiat be may know how 
he ia. And when he heats him 
Bay, " 0, Son of So«nd-so, I am 
still ill i as yet I am in paiu all 
oTer ; and as to that medicine of 
yoara^ it was as if I liad only 
eaten cwn." So the owt),er of the 
medicine wondeis vho andwstands 
ita action in the haroaa body, 
when he heara the man denying 
that it even brongbt any thing 
away, saying, " Ho ; tiicre came 
away nothing but water," But 
his spy tells him that bis medidiw 
worked well in the man ; that the 
people deceive him, and the man 
now goes to wedding-dances and 
to boer-drinkings ; that ho is quite 
well. But it is hard for him to 
give a bullock ; be makes more of 
the diBcase which remains than of 
the health which has been restored. 

At length the doctor says, " So- 
and-so, since you refuse to gire me 
a bullock, I shall now remember 
the holes where Z dag up the 
medicine which has cnred you ; 
and ciy there. Something will 
happen to you, if you eat my bul- 
lock deceitfully. Do not say I am 
a sorcerer. Keep the bullock. I 
no longer wish to have it." 

If he is really deceiving him, he 
refuses, Baying, " 0, Son of So- 
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tebo ukuba ae w nAlnle&ile ; ngi ti 
nuDA a inyaugit jami, nomn nmati 
mko Dgau djUa,a ngabona'luto; 
kepa umzimlM ku nga ti n ngft ba 
owomnnta, uma n naka a ngi 
fiuiel' imitL lokomo yako o mina. 
U ti vena, uma ngi aindile njalo, 
nf^ nga sifiAU kanjimi na I Muaa 
nknti n za 'nkala emagodioL Wo 
ba ae u ya ngi bulala uma w enze 
njalo. Ng* elape njg. Inkomo 
yako se i koua." 



Uma e nga Tumelani nmyanga, 
nembala ke injanga i vuke oku- 
Beni ugenAliziyo ebuAlungu kakulu 
ngoknzwa ngao&kozi ukuba lo 
'muntn u m sizile ; kep' a nga 
Tumi yena ukuba u siziwe. A ye 
ke emagodini, e ya 'ku w& panda, 
e kala izinyembezi, e kuluma ngo- 
kuAlupeka kwake, e kuluma na- 
matongo aknbo, ukuba, " Ku 
ngani ukuba ni dAliwe umnntn, 
kanti ngi m elape, wa sinda na t 
A ku bonakale okonakona, In- 
komo yami i nge dAliwe umnatu 
a hamba ngezinyawo ; a kw aAluke 
imiti yami ; a i nga bi ize nj«, 
Kgi kuluma nani nina, kw eycnu. 
K^ elapa ngani Kumnandl ini 
uma ni dAUwa izinkoino na ) " 



I^po ko u taho njalo e kalo. 



EHid-sn, for my part I do not Bay 
the disease hde beaten you ; I nay 
you are my doctor, altboagli I took 
your medicine without feeling any 
«Sei^ irom it ; yet it feels as if 
my body vas about to be that of 
a man, if yon persevere in getting 
medicines for me. I am your bul- 
lock. How do you think, if I get 
well, I can hide myself! Do not 
talk about crying at the holes 
where you dug np the medicines. 
Yon vill kill me if you do bo. 
Just dootoT me. Your bollock is 
ready for yon." 

If he does not agree yntii him, 
the doctor awakes in the morning 
with his heart much pained be- 
cause he hears from witnesses that 
he has really helped the man ; bub 
he will not allow that he has been 
helped. Bo he goes to the holes 
where he dug up the medicines, 
and scrapes away the earth and 
shcda tears, and tells the Ama- 
tongo of his trouble, saying, 
" Why are you eaten up by a man 
whom I have cured} Let the 
truth appear. Let not my bullock 
be eat«n by a liring man ; let the 
power of my medicines be evident, 
and not be a more vain thing, I 
tell you, the medidneswere yours. 
I cured him by your power. la 
it pleaaant to have your cattle 
eaten)" 

He Bays this weeping. For it 
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Kgokuba ku tiwa, amngodi um& e 
mbululwft ku kalwa, lowo 'intuitu 
kft ]d 'kuluRga, vma nembala e 
fiAU amandAla emiU j 11 ya tcu^ 
Ka lyalo ka Kwiti ku y* esabekk 
ukuba ii]jrtu>gA i yokaLi emagodi' 
ni ; ngaloko ku tiwa, ku bang' a- 
ku& loko 'kwenea njalo kweuya- 
nga. I loko k« ukukaia emago- 



is aald if the holtia where th« 
mediciaes ■wexv dug up be opened, 
and the doctor weeps Uiere, the 
man will be ill and die, if he 
has rmll; concealed the power 
of UiB medidneo. Thua it is. 
With ua it is a feaHul tJiing (Jiat 
Uie doctor should go to the Lalee 
to cry j and it is said if he docs so 
he calls down, deatli on the patient. 
Thia, then, ia what is meant by 
crying At the hoU«. 



UKUTiHUlJk kubantu abamnyama 
ku tiwa ku isibonakaliso seoAla' 
nMa yoknba umuntu u se noku- 
pila. U JH bonga ngemva kwo- 
kutlmula, a ti, "Nina 'bakwiti, 
okuhamba oku&le ngi Euze 
ku Bweleyo. Ni ngi Uieka" 
kati sokutimula iaikumbuzo soku- 
ha umuntd a pate itongo lokubo 
masinyane, ngokuti, " I lona eli 
ngi pa loku 'kutimuls, uknze d 
11 bone ngako ukuba li se namL' 



Eu ti uma nmuntu e gula e oga 
timttli, ku ya buzwa ka tiwe ab' e- 
zo'a m bona, " TJ ke a timule nje 
nat" be buxela ukuza b' eme iai- 
Hiidl Bokuba uku& loko ku ya 'u- 
buye ku dAlule, Vma e nga ti- 
muli ba kunonde ngokuti iiku& 
kukulu. E.U iijolo ke. 



Akoko black men sneezing ia Baid 
to be a lucky aign that a person 
will now be restored to health. He 
retnmB thanks after aneeasg, say- 
ing, " Ye people of ours, I have 
gained that prosperity which I 
wanted. Continue to locdc on nte 
with favour." Soeeong reminds a 
man that he ahonld name the Ito- 
ngo of hia people without delay, 
because it ia the Itongo whit^ 
canaee him to aneexe, Hiat he may 
perceive by sneeziDg tJhai the Ito- 
ngo ia with him. 

If a man is ill and does not 
sneeze, tboae who come to see him 
ask wheUier he has sneeied or not 
They ask that they may take heart 
and believe that the ^sease will 
pass away. If he has not sneezed, 
they murmur, saying, " The dio- 
eue is greatk" 
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ITengute nmft i timnU, kn jo ke 
kn tdm, " Tutnkft ! " ku tahivo 
nkuhunbelA ptunbili en&UnAletii 
tgala En inbonakaliao aokapUa 
kwomvatn, Dm^nptttwa itongOk 

En nj«Io ka ukntdmulm knbanta 
ainmiijaina kn vun kiaandAla 
oknba umnnta a kumlmle nknba 
itoDgo li ng«ne, 11 kumlna. A 
bonge ngokutokon oknknln, e nga 
i^bui Dgako loko. 

Ij»pa umunta e ti " Makosi " 
ekutimuleni, ka tandi nkuti, " Ba- 
ni wakiti," ngokulia e ng^ azi 
nkttba n ma pi o jena e ma pe 
loku "kapila na ; kn ngaloko ke u 
ya Alanganiaa ngokuti, "Mc^osi, 
ni nga ngi fuloteU." ITma e ti, 
"Baba," lowo n ja koltima, ku- 
mbe yra timula ngesikati nyise e 
s* and' nkubntia, inAUsiijo i nga ka 
koAlwa a jre ; u tebo ke nkuti, 
"Baba, n ngi bheke, ngi be nen- 
AlanAla kult^o e ngi nge nako." 



Noma iinina, a tsho njalo, nkn- 
ti, "Mame, u nga n^ fnlateU." 
Futi ku tiwa, " Bobaba," e Ala- 
nganiaa amatongo akubo onke, 
abafo baoyise, a ee ba &; a ti, 
" Bobaba, ni ngi bheke, ni nga ugi 
fulateli." N'oma ku nge si bo 
aoyisckazi ngesibili, kepa loku se 



And if a cbild nieeieB, it is aaid 
to it, " Grow I " meaning by tliii 
that it abonld continually advanoe 
in pToaperity, It is a dga of ft 
mait's health, ftnd that the Itonoo 
is with him. 

So then Bneemng aiatoig Uack 
men girea a man strength to re- 
member that the Itoogo has entn>- 
«d into him and abides with bim. 
And he returns thanks with great 
joy, having no doubt abont it 

When a man, on sUBBsiiig, aaya, 
" Chieb," it is becanae he does not 
like to say, " 8o-and-eo of our peo- 
ple," because he doea not know 
who it is of tJie Amatongo who 
has bestowed on him the benefit ; 
therefore he puts them all together 
and says, "Chie&, do not turn 
your book on me." When he says, 
" Hy fitther," the man who speaks 
sneeces, perhaps, shortly after his 
&ther'8 death, and his heart doea 
not yet forget him; and so he 
says, " Vaihsr, took upon me, that 
I may be bleesed in snch motten 
as at present I have not." 

Or if his mother has lately died 
he says in like manner, "My 
mother, do not turn thy back on 
me." Ho says, " My fiLthers," 
uniting in one all the Ama- 
tongo of lus people, the bro- 
thers of hia fathers who are 
dead; and so he mys, "Fathers, 
look upon me, and do not turn 
your bock on me." And though 
they may not be in ffi^^, Mf . 



be file, ae be abalondolozi, a ti, 
** Bobftba," ngalokck 

Amakxattk a ti, " Tikxo vako- 
wetu, ngi bbeke, a be nami nj^o, 
ngi hambo ngenJUanila." A. kw a- 
zeki uma ku nga ka tshiwo akoti 
Utikico u Tena e itougo lavo 
AmakaxMa, a e ti ni na. Manje 
amakolwa Lapa e timnla a wa ea 
tsbo iikuti " Baba " etongveiii ; a 
ac ti, " Mlondoloii, u ngi bheke," 
noma " Menzi vezulu nomAIaba." 
Kn guk^Iwe ke njalo loko o be 
kn koua. 



&tber'a lavtlun, yet unoe titej are 
dead tfaey an nov preserren, aod 
tberejbre he says, " Ky fatben." 

The Antakaxiaa ny, " TJtikaao of 
our people, look npoa mo, and be 
erer witb ni^ t^t I may live in 
proeperity." It is BOt known 
wbat tliey naed to say before tfaey 
naed tka word Utikoxi, vbo is the 
Itongo of the AmakmGiL'' And 
now among the Amakvoea be- 
lierers when tiiey meeze no longer 
aay to Hm Itongo " Father," but, 
" Freaerrer, look upon me," or, 
" Creator of heaven and earth." 
Thus a cbanfK! baa taken plao& 



TJKtiTunJLA kubanta abannyaiua 
ba kn biza ngegama lokuti, " Ngi 
sa {ulile^ IdAlozi U nami ; 11 &kile 
kamL A ngi tshetebe ngi bonge 
kulo, ngokuba i lo eli ti, 'A ngi 
timnle.' Hgemva kwokutimula 
ngi ya "kubona i^uto e ngi &nele 
nkubonga ngazo kwabakwiti, uku- 
ti, ' Kina 'baaokutini, e na ti na ti, 
Dgi kcola knoi ukuba ngi zuze 
iziukomo nabantwana nabafazi, 
ngi zalc kubo, ukuze igama lenu li 



Wbbn a man among black men 
sneezee, ho aaya, " I am now bless- 
ed. The Idhlozi is with me; it 
has come to me. Let me hasten 
and praise it, for it is it whldi 
causes me to aneeza. As I haTe 
sneezed, I will aee the things for 
which it is proper for me to praise 
the spirits of the dead belonging 
to onr family, and say, 'Ye of 
such a place, which did such and 
such great actions, I nsk of yon 
that I may get cattle and children 
and wires, and hare children by 
them, that your name may not 



"* TJtika» is eupjioscd to be a word not originally used by the na- 
tions who sjMiak the alliterative class of language; but to be derived from 
the Hottentot Tikqwa. It b now, however, used by the Araakawsa 
gencmtly, whether Christian or not. But it is not known when the 
word wne first introduced among tbom, or what have been the causes 
of ltd bi'iiig univurnally adopted. 
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Bga edteki ; kn Alale kn tiwe, U 
kwalMni UpHyiL If gokaba oma 
ngi sge oaiuBlo, a kn yi 'kntdiiwo 
nkuti, U kwubani Ui{»ya, Uma 
ngi nj^wa, mMaurabe ngi ya "kn- 
iUaJa mnAIabeai ; lapa ngi nge 
tunado, nkii& kwami li ya Icn- 
pela igama lani ; ni ya 'ktuwa se 
ni dAla inntete ; ngcAuba ngtUeeo 
^dkatd 8okn& kwaoii n ja "kabB n 
n n wile nmuii, a ni 'knngena 
'ndawo ; ni 7a 'ka& amakaxa 
ezintalcni. Amanya antumw a 
ya bosisa abantu bawo. Ifami 
agi li, Ngi pe ni kakulu ; ni nga 
ngi ko/ilL Ku ini ukuba n' aAln- 
Iwe i mi, ngi ngwlwa nn 1 Uma ai 
ba ningi, nga kii njani nal' " 



perish, but it may still be said. 
That is tlie village of So-and-so 
yonder. For if I have no children, 
it will not be eaid, That is the vil- 
lage of So-and-oo yonder. If I 
am alone, it may be I shall live 
long on the earth ; if I have no 
diildreB, at my death my name 
wiU come to an end ; and you will 
be in trouble when you have to 
eat grasshoppers ; for at the time 
of my death my village will come 
to an end, and you will have no 
place into which you can enter ; 
yon will die" of oold on the 
mountains. Other Amadhlozi 
bless their people. And I too say, 
Qive me abnudantiy ; do not for- 
get me. WLj are you unable to 
give me, I being alone 1 If we 
were many, how would it be ) '" 



Vottit to Sacryice to the Amalango. 



TTiU ku gula umnntu, kepa ku 
nge ko ieikati soku i Alaba inkomo, 
ngoknba a ku yiwanga enyangeiii, 
ku tiwa umnininmtwiuia emato- 
Dgweni, " Uma ku i nina, 'bakwiti 



If a person is ill, and there is not 
time to sacrifice au ox, for they 
have not been to a diviner, the 
fUther of the child addresses the 
Amatongo thus : — " If it is you. 



^^ He does not speak of the actual death of the Amatongo ; for 
the people believe that the Amatongo do not die, but of their suffering 
from cold. In another place we read of killing an imaniba which was 
the Itongo of Udingane. Under such circumstances the people say, 
" I pind' i vuke," It comes to life again. And they say it is the aania 
identical snake which rises to life again, for if it has l>een killed hy 
any pnrticular wound, it will have the mark of the wound on its body. 



U.1 
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■b' enn oje, ngl beta ; tmsm in- 
komo etile ; k& nude TnwDi, ni i 
dAla" Noma e nga tsho " ukn- 
beka" katnlu, % ti, "Ngi misa 
inkomo ', nann ; ka Buule. " TJma 
i Dge ko inkomo, u ya kala uyiM 
ngokati, " Po, nnut ni fnna in^a- 
ma, kn i^ani nknba ni up. m [ri- 
liu, ngi hambe ngi i tate inkomo 
na, ngi ni &kbele, ni dAle t Ngi 
ya "knbonft kaujani mna e nga 
vnki na nknba i nina 1 " A nj|a 
teho nknla, " Ngi ni misela ukn^ 
'knlanda inkomo," uku^ ke, " Ngi 
linde ni ; ngi ja leu ni funela, ngi 
fike nenkomo yeno." 



people of our honae, who an iaiag 
Ihia, I make a vow ; behold then 
is au<ii and snch a bullock ; let the 
child get well, that yon may eat." 
Or he may not say " devote," bat, 
" I set upart a bullock ; thtra it is. 
Let the liuid get wdL" Or if he 
does not po oaoM a bollock, the 
taihcr cnoB, saying, " If yon wiah 
for food, why do you not core my 
child, that I may go and get you a 
bollotdc, and kill it for yon, that 
yon may eat t How shall I know 
that it is yon, if the duld does not 
get well 3 " Or he may aay, " I 
vow to you to go and fetch you a 
bollock," that is, "Wait for me; 
I am going to find you a bullock, 
and will bring it home for yoo." 



It may be worth while to note the curious coiocidenoe of thought 
amoDg the Am&zuln regarding the Amatongo or Ab^wnsi, and that 
of the Scotch and Irish regarding the ioiries or "good people." 

For instance, the " good people " of the Irish have ascribed to 
them in many reapecta the same motives and actions aa the Amatongo. 
They call the living to Joia tbem, that is, by death ; they cause dis- 
ease which common doctors cannot understand, nor cure ; Uiey have 
their feelings, interests, partialities, and antipathies, and contend with 
each other about the living. The common people call them their 
friends or people, which is equivalent to the t«rm abakuio given to 
the Amatongo. They reveal themselves in the form of the dead, and 
it api>ear8 to be supposed that the dead become " good people," as the 
dead among the Amazulu become Amatongo : and in the fimeral pro- 
oeesiona of the " good people," which some have piofeesed to see, are 
recognised the forms of those who have just died ; as Vmkatshana 
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saw hii relatives among the AbiqiaiuL'^ And Qie porer of holdiiig 
commuuion with the "good people" is oonseqneat on an illness, Just 
as the power to divine among the natives of this country,''^ 

So also in the Highland Talea, a boy who had been carried away 
by tiie fiuries, on his return to his home speaks of them as "our 
folks," which is equiviJent to abakuietu, ^plied to the Amatongo.^ 
And among the Hi^ilanders they are called " the good people," " the 
folk." They are also aud to " live underground," aod are therefore 
Abapansi, or Subterraneans.^ 

They are also, like the Abapansi, called ancestoTS. Thus " the 
Bed Book of Claurauuald is sud not to have been dug up, bnt to have 
beoi foond on the moss. It seemed as if Uie ancestors sent ib"^^ 

T' See Nursery Tales of the Zulus, p. 317. 

TB See Croker's Faiiy Legends, eep«cdally " The Confeaaiona of 
lom Bourke," p. 46. 

™ CwnpbeU. VoL H, p. 86. 

a> Id., p. 6fi, 66. 

« Id., VtO. n., p. 106. 
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DBEAMS, &c. 

Dkeahs, Bulijective apparitiona, and timilar payoliical pbenomena 
are iu the Dative mi&d ao iatitnatel^ wrapped up witli the Aniatongo, 
that dii^ is the proper place fot omsidering thur views on such mat- 
ters, without which their viewa on Uk Amatongo would be inooia- 

The Amatonffo mofa revdatiani by DMoms, 

Uha u lele wa pupa umuntu onga 
m azelele ukuba a nga kw enza 
kabi ; ke^a ka ti ebusuku u lele, 
u bone e ku gwata ngokn kn xa- 
ma, e nga ka gwazi obala, e kn 
dAla imfiAl<^ nma se n vuka, u ja 
mangala kaknln, n ti, " Wau I 
Kanti Ubani lo, ngi ti, tununtu 
omuAle DJe, kanti u ya ngi zonda 
n&r* XJ ti, "Ngi ya li bonga 
itongo lakwiti eti veze lo 'muntn 
kumina, ngi nga m an. Mnnje 
ngi nga m asi, lokn itongo se li m 
likiffile. Wa fika e ngi bulala, ngi 
nga Iw azi oluto Iwake e ngi la 
dAlile." TT AMe, a m Alalutnipile 
lowo 'mantu ngokuti, " Leii 'pupo 
a 11 teho 'manga ; i kona indaba e 
ngi nga j aziyo, e kulo 'muntu." 



Futi uma u lele n pnpe iailwAiie 
si ku zingela, ai fona nku ku bn- 
lala, ku ti uma u vuke, u mangale 
u ti, " Han I Ku njani loka, tima 
ngi pupe isilo si ngi zingela 1" Ku 
ti uma ku ya 'uangeiwa kuaaaa, 



Ir during sleep jou dream of a 
man whom you do not thoronghly 
know to be of such a cbanctw 
that be may do you an injuiy ; yet 
if in your sleep you dream that he 
suddenly staba you, not openly, 
but by stealth, when you awaka 
you are much amaced and say, 
" Oh 1 Forsooth I thought such a 
one a really good man. And does 
be hate me 1 I tbank the Itongo 
of our people which has revealed 
the man to me^ that I may know 
him. Now I know him, for the 
Itongo has c&uaed him to ajiproaoh 
me. And be came to kill me. 
I do not know in what respect I 
have injured him." And you con- 
tinue on your guard againat the 
man, believing that the dream 
does not lie, but that there is 
something in the man with which 
you are not acquainted. 

Again, if in your sleep yon 
drsMU of a beast ponming you and 
trying to kill you, when yoo wake 
you wonder and say, " How Is tlus 
that I should dream of a wild 
beast pursuing me t " And if in 
the morning they are going to 
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noioa izilo noma iziuyaniaEaiie, u 
h&mbe w m nkuba ** Ngi aeugozi- 
ni;" w Kii ukaba "Les 'oilo si 
letwe ilongo, okuse ng* axi aknba 
ama ngi ng» bheki, ngi nga fk." 
TJma n ya enkjineni, n ]r« se n 
Alakanipile. Kumbe n nga yi, 
ngokati, " InUkntabelwa ai zwa 
ngomopo." U ti, "A ngi Altde." 
U AUle, n zilondolozile, ngoknti, 
" Ngi aa fnna kapi, loka itoi^ se 
li Dgi tahelile, nkuba ngi ja em- 

{OJUl" 



Futi, ama a lele obutoogo, n 
pupe u bnyela kwabakini, tuna 
-w* aAlnkana nabo isikati se d side; 
u bone be Alezi kabi, aobani nsr- 
obani ; u vnka umziiDba u inude; 
■w azi uknba " Itongo eli ngi yise 
kulabo bakwiti, ukuze ngi bone 
iobo "buln a ba nabo ; uma ngi ya 
kon% i kona indaba e ngi nga i 
fiimana kona yokuAIala kabi." IT 
JUale u beke indAlebe, u Alomele 
ukuti, " Kgi ya 'kuzwa indaba, 
uma ku kona nmaatn." Nerabala 
ku ti ku Dga fika umuntu wanga- 
kona, u boxe inAkLio vabakinL 
Uma e ka tabela ukuAlala kubi, u 



hunt, whether wild beast« or 
game, you go knowing that you 
aie in jeopardy ; you know that 
the Itongo bronght the beast to 
you, that yon mi^^t know that if 
you do not take oare you may die. 
If yon go to the hunt, you are on 
your guard. Fn^pe you da not 
go, saying, " Isalakntshelwa hears 
tbrongh trouble.^ Let me stay 
at boai&" Aud you stay at home 
and take care t^ younel^ B(^ying> 
" What do I want further, when 
the Itongo has already told me 
that I am going into danger t "** 

Again, if daring sleep you 
dream of returning to your people 
fiom whom you separated a long 
time ^o ; and see that So-and-so 
and So-and-so are unhappy ; and 
when you wake your body is un- 
strung ;** you know that the Ito- 
ngo has token you to your people 
that you might see the trouble in 
which they are ; and that if you 
go to them you will find out the 
cause of their unhappiness. And 
you continue listening and expect- 
ing to bear news if any one oomea. 
And truly a man may come from 
the neighbourhood, and you ask 
after the wel&re of your people. 
If he tells you they are in bad cir- 
cumstances, you say, " 0, 1 mere- 



^' la'-ator'ktUthdiaa, He who when told refuaee to listen, hears in 
the time of trouble. A proverbial saying. Another form is, Ihlongoi- 
'ndbkbt H nwa ngomopo. He who is without an ear hears in the time 
of trouble. 

^ Entpim, lit, to an army, or enemy. 

" UmmnAa u miuh, your body is long, tftat is, relaxed, unstnine. 
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ti, " O, ngi bma kodwa. 8e ng* e- 
swa ngepupa" Fnti, uma nmunta 
e file, kADti ku kona o m Alekako 
Dgaloko 'kii&, e nga m kaleli, 
noma e se file u jii bnya a buze 
komunye o sa pilile, a ti, " Ubani 
lo a Dgi Aloka ngokoflk, ngokuba 
jenaeogaTi'knfainitiar Kwor 
nwe ngepupo ckuba Ubaoi lo 
kantj n ya Aleka. Ku tiwe leli 
'swi 11 fike ueaitaazi Bake o fileko. 



Fati, kabantu abamnyama, ka 
ti ngedkati Bokurama kwempi, 
abaiitD abaniDgi b& sinde itoogo ; 
11 fika Dgepupo ; kumbe pakati 
kwoboBukn umuntn a pupe e tu- 
swa Ubani, tununtu vaknbo owa 
£)ko ; a ti, " Booi, Tuka, u tate 
abantwana bako neEiukomo, a 
pnme, I jra ngena Impi l^a." 
Ea ti Dgokudelela, e ti, " Ipupo 
nje," a lale. Li pinde 11 fike li ti, 
" Vuka." TJbntoDgo bu n ba be 
bnbL A k^e nkabona nkaba 
iadaba le. Eumbe a f e ti buIoId, 
i be i vimbezela, 'ezwe ae ku kala 
abantn. A boi^p kalcnlu itosgo 
lakubo. 



tJkuflka kwalo 'nrautn ka fiki 
3 inyoka, neffltimzi nJe; kn fike 



ly ask. I have already heard the 
news in my dream." And if one 
dies, and there is one wko lan^ba 
at hia deatli and does not monm 
for him, and if the dead man re- 
tnm again and euqnire of an- 
other vbo is Httit living say- 
ing, " Does So-and-M tau^ at my 
death beoaum he will not die 1 " it 
is known by the dream that the 
other laughs. It is said the shade 
of the dead comes with ihe niee- 
saga 

Further, amonj^ black men, 
when enemies are numerouB, many 
people are saved by the Itongo ; it 
oomee in a dream ; perhaps in the 
middle of the night a man dreams 
that one of bis people who is dead 
wakes him, saying, " So-and-so, 
awake, and take your ohildren and 
cattle, and go away. An enemy 
is c(»ning into this village." And 
through despising it and i-.tij nlfing 
it a more dream, he goes to sleep. 
And the Itcmgo eomes again and 
says, "Awake." And at length 
he oaonot sleep welL And lie 
b^jina to see there is something 
real in the dream. Ferhaps just 

he has got out of the way the 
enemy sorrounds the village, and 
he hears the people crying. He 
then returns hearty thanks to the 
Itongo of his people. 

When a dead man comee he 
ee not oome in the form of a 
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j<enft okp>bo Iwske njfl, ngokiinga- 
ti ka &Dgft, a kulume nomonta 
mknbo ; na loTO e nga tolio oku- 
ti atnnntn on fayo, a la a bone 
nma e se yuptan» nkati, " Eanti 
ni^ ti Cniani n ga hamba nje; 
kanti ku fike iaitnns sake." Kn 
ti nma wa & innto zake ti aemzi- 
mbeni nokubu^ n buya e Be naio ; 
leco 'onto ^ aziw^ 



Futi kn kona kwabamiiyama 
inyoka i ngeoa end/iliui j i boawe, 
ku bizwane, ku tiwe, " Nana! in- 
yoka." AboDtu ba ti bndubuda 
ukaya 'a i bona lejo 'ny oka, nma 
i nga balekL Ba ti, " Uma eya- 
sendAle, nga i boleka i bona abor 
ntn. Eepa lokn a i baleki, eyaae- 
kaya." Abanye ba ti, " Isilwaue ; 
a i bulawe." Ka pikiswane ; 
omnnye a i biilale, i laAlwe nga- 
pandAle. K.U lalwe. Ipupo U 
fike; lo 'mnntu owa &yo, li ti, 
" Ku ngani ttkuba ni ngi bulale, 
ni ngi bona na 1 TJ mitia lowo e 
ni ra bulele. N^ tJbanL" A 
vnke lowo 'mimtn, a wa lance 
lawo 'mapupo. Ka mangalwe. 
Kn ngaloko ke ku tiwa inyoka i 
itooga Kn tebiwo ngokulia kn 
tsho wona e ti, " U mina leyo 'n- 
yoka e ni i bonileko." 



snake, nor as a mere shade ; but 
be oomeB in very person, jnat as if 
he was not dead, and talks with 
the man of his tribe ; and he does 
not think it is the dead man nntil 
he sees on awaking, and says, 
" Truly I thonght that S&and-so 
was still living ; and forsootb it ia 
hia shade which has come to me." 
And when he retnms he has the 
same olothes on as those in which 
he died, and the dothee are known. 
Sometimes among black men a 
snake ent«r8 the house ; when it is 
seen they call one another, saying, 
" There ifl a snake." All the 
people hnrry to look at the snake 
if it does not run away. Tbey 
say if it were a wild enake^ it 
would run away when it sees men. 
But as it does not run away, it is 
a tame anaka** Others say, " It 
is a beast ; let it be killed." They 
dispute, and one kills it and 
^irowB it away. They go to sleep, 
and a dream comes, and the dead 
man says, " How is it Uiat yon 
kill me when yon soe me] It 10 
me whom you haTc killed. I am 
So-and-so." The man awakes, 
and tells his dreams, and the peo- 
ple wonder. It is ou this account, 
then, that tiieysay that theltongo 
ia a snaka They say so because 
the dead man tells them in drenms 
that he is Uie snake which th^ 
have seen. 



'* ByaiendhU, a wild snake, that is, i 
^ Eyaaekaya, a home snake, that is, ai 



)t an Itongo, 
Itongo. 
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Isnrszi u i^engokuba umuotu wa 
& kandnjuie. U 7a vuka u ae 
bona izinto a uga u boni uioa e 
DgeoasijeEl 

Und&jeni umuutu o be Alakanl- 
pile be tsho ukuti, " Kgi afttuar 
DdAla okubona oku ngaUpaya,' 
noko e nge ko lapo. U 7a kii 
bona ngesinje iaikati oku ngala- 
paya, a tsho kabantu ukuti, " IT 
kona umnntu, u y" est ngale 'n- 
dJUela," noma isUdobo sake, noma 
umnntu nj& 

Ngesinye iaikaU ezweni lakiriti 
ku be ku zingelwa iziny ati. Uma 
o Icle cbuauki], u ja "kuvuka kn- 
aasa, a si tshele, a ti, " Madoda, 
nma si ya 'kuiingela izinyati na- 
mAla nj^ i kona into enAIe e ya 
'knvela eknhambeni kiretu. Ngi 
fumene izinyati ebusuku, si zi 
zingeU ; za ba iEinkomo nje." Li 
pela lapo lelo 'pupo eli i^alo. 
Izinjati ai fike kuzo, n be njeuge- 
unkomo njalo njengokutsbo kwa- 
ke ; ai zi bulale, si nga bi namdwa 
noiDuncinjane i^e. 

Ngesinye ke iaikati, uma ku 
kona ukuzingela, ahantu be be 
Alangene ngokuti, " Mododa, ngo- 
suku otutile ku &nele ukuba ke si 
fozingela izinyati emfuleni otile." 



EcaTAST is a state in which a man 
becouiee slightly insenaibl& He 
ia awake, but still aeea things, 
which he would not see if he were 
not in a state of ecstasy. 

TJndayeni was a clever man, 
who used to say he was able to see 
things a&r off from him. He 
would sometimes see what was 
going on on the other side of a 
hill, uid tell the people, saying, 
" There is a maa ooming by that 
path," whether it was a friend, or 



Sometimes ia our country ttiey 
bunted buffiilo. If he had slept 
at night, he would awake in the 
morning and tell us, saying, " Sii'A 
if we go to hunt buffaloes to-day, 
we shall be lucky. I saw some 
buffaloes during the night ; we 
were bunting them ; they were 
just like cattle." That was all 
Buch dreams made known to us. 
When wo found the buffaloes, 
tbey were jtist like cattle, as he 
had told us ; we killed them, and 
did Qot get so much as a scratch. 

On another occasion, if Uiere 
was a hunt, the men having al- 
ready agreed, saying, "Sirs, on 
such a day it is well fin- us to go 
and hunt buffidoes by such ariver." 



^"^ That is, in the ecstatic state be conid see that some one was 
ooming, but could not see whether it was an acquaiutanco, or a 

sti-angtT. 
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Ba TTtmeUne. Kn n ktuu 
pama, Im haoib*. Kn ti ekob*- 
tnbeni k taho, a ti, " Madoda, 
kodwa ngi bonile ekulaleni twami, 
noko si ja 'nxiiigeU, a no 'i"gttV 
ngobudoda. lan^ati, ngi ti, a 
aalaka," Ubala, kn be njalo ekn 
EL fumanenj kwabo ; noma d nga 
bnlalanga 'mantti, n vame iiku ba 
potua noma izmj^ Baya ya kiuo 
Be be Alakanipile ngokupupa kwa- 
ke ; ba ya 'knvika fiitUntL 



Sa m bona aknti, noko e nge ai 
inyanga, kodwa uknpnpa kwake 
kuAle. Fiiti wa e indoda e kali' 
I^yo, e neaibindi ; uma inyati i ye. 
'kumijMobala,bipokungeka 'muti 
iroknkwela nmuatu, yena a ti, 
" Kwela ni emitini nina. Ngi la 
"kuya, ngi ye 'kuyoka nkoze i ze 
knnina, si i balale." Kodwa aba- 
ntu b' aAluleke, nknti, " TJ za "ku- 
yoka e nga bambi peztilii, e nge 
najubane DJel 17 ya'kwenza njani 
nat IT ya 'kubalekakanjani nar 
Noko a hambe a ye kayo, a i kqor 
le DgomkoDto, a i AUbe, a baleke 
a ye kona lapo be kona abantn, a 
kwcle emtisi ; nma ku kona aba- 
ntn aba nemikonto, ba i Alaba, i le 
ife. 



' They woald agree, md vb«n the 
morning arrived eet oat on tbeir 
joamey. Ab they were setting 
out he would aay to them, "Sira, 
but I have seen in my rieep, al- 
though we are going to hunt, do 
you hunt like men. For I nty 
the buflkloee are full of rage." 
And bnly it was so when th^ 
came np with them; although 
they did not kilt any one, th<7 
toned the men or dogi oontinually. 
But they went to the hunt made 
caatiooB by his dream ; and es- 
oa^ied again and again t7 dodging. 
We noticed that although he 
was not an inyangn, yet his dreams 
were good. He was beudea a 
brave man and oourageons ; if 
there ■ware a bnfialo in an open 
spot, where was no tree upon 
which a man ooiUd climb, he 
would say to the people, " Do you 
climb into the trees. I will go 
uid draw him towards yon, Uiat 
we may kill him." But the peo- 
ple could not see that, but said, 
"How will he draw the bufiklo 
towards us, for he cannot fly, and 
is not able to run fast) What 
will he do t How will he escape V 
But he went to the bufiolo, and 
b^BQ the attack by stabbing it, 
and then tan away to where the 
people were, and dimbed into a 
tree ; and if there were any men 
who had assagais, they killed it. 
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Abantu ba be ti ngkye, a inja- 
nga, Doko « ng> bull ; n tiho okor 
booakaUyo; ngokuba itiiiyftngR, 
)M>ko zi bola, ngeoiaye uikati a. 
laho okongab<mfck»liya Wk e 
intwem fnti juuBcwi, ngokufaa 
anMEWi ake & e bonakala, 

£vft tiira, UDwiUosi akobo 
luJcMiiiialnra*— akoainalame a ta- 
•d& uka m ansk in^iin^ aknbo r 
VR teadftnga. Ngentva kvaloko 
ka be BL ba mtko nkabnla qjenge- 
BOTanga ; kotlwa y ena wa kuluma 
njt BgomJomo, ka bala, Kodwa 
tikweosa kurake kwa ku faoa ne- 
iiyaoga, e age si yo noko ; ngoknba 
u bn e Eamiila fiitdfnti, » timule 
tyaloDJalo ; loko ka okweuuTaoga 
es bulajo ; noko e Dgft bull, wa a 
pakati kwaleTO 'ndavo yokububi 
nokungabulL 



' Indaba e ngi i kumbulaTo taje 
kandajeul Kwa ti n ^ ake em- 
geni ; kwa kn kona iilw«la 11 ne- 
ngoboii, lapo leu ma amaiui kona ; 
kqik •onke tina n 'bataha lawo 
'maim e iaibuko aetu, lapo u zi- 
buka kooo. Ku te ngt^unyc usu- 
ku wa si buza, e vaka abutongwe- 
ni, wa ti, "I kona ini iodawo 
edwalani, bipo ni uboka kooa na T 
Sa ti, " Ku kona ni koan na 1 " 
Wa ti, " Ai. Kgi fa bua, ngo- 



Tke people Beed to My of bttDf 

tJut he was a iliviuer though he 
did not divine ; ibr he mid what 
was true ; and diviimB aometiBiea 
aay what ia not true. He was 
also an eloqnaat man, tor what be 
said came to pass. 

It was said, die Amatongo of 
his own people and the Amatongo 
of ^*ja matenial unole disacreed, 
Tboee of the maternal usole wish- 
ed to make him a diviner ; tboee 
of his own people did not wish it. 
After that be was nnable to divine 
like a diviner ; but said what wss 
true without divination. But kia 
habits were those of a divlDer, 
though he was not one; for he 
used to yawn and sneeie oontinii- 
ally I and this is done by diviners ; 
although be did not divine, he was 
midwi^ between divining and not 
divining. 

There is another tiking whiah I 
remember ci TlndayenL We 
were living on the Umgeni ; Uiere 
was in the neighbouriiood a roek, 
in which was a hallow, where 
water stood ; and that water wa> 
the looking glass in which all we 
younger ones used to look at our- 
selves. One day on awaking from 
Bleep he asked us, saying, "Is 
there a plaoe in tike rook whidi 
you gaze in ss a looking glass 1 " 
We replied, " What harm is there 
in that t" He replied, " Na I 
merely aek because I have aeen 
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knlM n^ bonile 9 np ku bonUojo 
abaanlnu" Sr vinna, » ti, " I 
kona." Wa ti, "Kgi ti, kulejo 
'ndairo ni np be ni aa ja kona. 
V kooa nmanta o kade e ni bona 
nkaba ae n' ajvayele kniejo 'nda- 
wo nkoiibiika. £<]» a fiakenbulH 
knlfljo 'adawfX I yoke ni 1970 
'ndawoi.'' Kqw ngokaba nembala 
km ko omnntn « n in aci, nkntl 
n koluma iaiminjra, a n {nkanga, 
la Tama, ia i yeka leys "sdairo. 
Ijoko ke ka kn booaoga eriyesini, 
irakabeoiaa Mei 

Ngtdniba na BendabeDi, tnna ka 
k<»ia nmnnta TiAf^aj kepa 
Uodayeni una a ti, " Bani, indaba 
i ya 'ku ka laUa." Nembala fewo 
'mnnto, nma s m asi, a kn aa 
smUkile knye okaba a ye eiaa- 
kealeni; u se a fioi^nkati ait 
languid kaAle knlo 'mimtn, kn 
nga yi-rn emakcaleni 

XT be igalo ke ukabamha kwake. 
I loko ke a ngi ka knmbulayo 
ikkweiua kwake. 

Kepa ngemyed a be e bona 
Ogaao, u. be umnntn kaknla o i^ 
tendi nkuAIala pakati kwaningi 
labanta ; u be tanda nkimiklela 
yedva, ngokaba n be umnntu ka- 
knln e n ti a koluma tauniiiya. 



what I have Men daring the nig^t." 
Then ve toU him that then waa 
Booh a plaoe. He leplied, " 1 1^ 
yoa never to go to that jdaoe 
again. Than ia amne one irito fiir 
anne time haa mm that yen an 
aeoDBtomed to look at yonnelree 
ther& And he haa pat bad medi- 
otne'* into the boUow. LaaTe the 
I^aoei" And becaun he waa a 
man whmn we knew, we saw that 
he tpda the tnith, and did not 
nfnae to ob^, bat left the plaoei 
Thiahadid not Bee in an eoB t atie 
atate, bat daring Bleqp. 

And even in di^ntta^ if Hub* 
waa any one who waa in bolt, and 
Undayeniflaidtohim, "Soand^Of 
yon wUl loee the eaoe," — if the 
man knew Undayeni he wonld no 
longBT want to go into oontt, bnt 
waa BOW ready to aot rij^tly to 
the other witfumt going into oootti 

8uoh then was t^ cbanoterof 
UndayenL This ia what I remem- 
ber of hJaactn, 

And aa regards the eostasy into 
whioh he fell, he was a man who 
did not like to sit in the midst of 
many people ; but liked to sib 
alone, for he waa a man who, we 
Mud, spoke the tmth.^ I do noi 



** Ububi, that ia, some medicinal sabetanoe, capable of making 
any tme who looked into the water hatefiil to othera. See " Bnper- 
■tilioaa TJee d MedioineaL" — ^Among the Highland Tales there ia 
mentioned a maeio basin which made a person beantiiul when he 
wadied in it (CatnpbM. 7oL 7., p. S7.J 

** He sat alone that he might beo«ne eostatia, and in thttt atate 
see what he MxJd wA bm in his otdiaary oonditkwL 
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A sgi taho vkaii n be nga AUi 
iMkan^a pnk&ti kwabuitu, kodwa 
n be ngs TBsai 

Njengttloku pkkBti kwkbantm 
abuaajtasM indafaB BB■l^n^)o kn 
tiwa « J Bsiwft nVnniM kwftmk 
Ifgoknba umitifft Knutpupo & y» 
Tela njengokiuigBti kn qjalo, kaiiti 
ft kn qjalo; unuifa » komUM 
indaba e n 'kwaueka, Ngidinbft 
ku kouft pakftti kirabuita ab»- 
mnyuna nkutd, una amanta e 
l«Ie ira bona iketo diknlu, ku 
nnwa ; uma kn gula nmuutu, a kn 
tahiwo nknti u y atunba uknti n 
ja 'ktuinda; maaiujane knlowo 
'nrantn o bons kn siawa, n j* e«a- 
ba kakoln, a Alale e m beka in- 
d&labe; nma ku nmnntu d nge u 
ye iralapo kn gnlwajo, a baka 
indAlebe, ngoknti n n 'kniwa id- 
lilo, Kepa noma ku nge ai yo 
leyo 'mini nknba ku kalwe^ kn 
7* twiliiilm. a kn tembeki loko 'kn- 
pnpa. 

Kepa nknpnpa okntembekayo 
knbantn abamnyama, nma iim\mtn 
o gnlayo kn patahwe e k e file, e 
M e ya 'knlaJUira egodini, ba bone 
nokng^tBbirakwake,noknka]ieIwa 
kvake fconke, nokulaAlwa kwe- 
^to sake kn pele ngaleao 'oikati 
oobnanku. Ku tiwa ke ngaloko, 
" Ngoknba ai m pnpela nkufi^ ka 
yi-kufiL" 



mean Hiat he nevw eat amldat 
other people, but he did not «•» 
ally do to. 

In like mannv ammig blade 
mtn the real meaning of dieama 
ig not known. For aome dreamt 
have erety appeantsoe of reali^, 
but th^ are not trae; otlMn 
punt out Bomeihing <riudi is about 
to h^tpen. For among blade men 
it is BUi^Kwed that if a man dream 
of a great assembly, where therr 
aie 'duidug, if Ume is any one 
ill, we have no oonfidenoe that he 
will grt well ; bnt immediately 
the man who dreamt of the dance 
is much alarmed, and if he is not 
a man of the same village as that 
where the man is ill, he oontinn- 
ally listens, ezpeotitig to hear Ihe 
fiuMral waiL And alUioogh the 
wail is not heard on the sameday, 
he is still feai&l and without oon- 



Bnt a dream which prodneea 
confidence among black men, when 
any one is ill, is one in which they 
dream that someone is dead and 
about to be buried, and that they 
■ee the earth poured into the 
grave, and hear the faneral lamen- 
tation f<ff him, and see the de- 
struction'" of all his things during 
the night. They say of such a 
dream, " Because we have dreamt 
of his death he will not die." 



*" Some of the dead man's personal fnxiperty — as his ai 
blanket, and droea — is buried with him, and toma is burnt; , 
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A 1^ «n ke hum loko kw eim 
nguu. Ldcopelft sjengokuma 
kwoka|Mlft nokob ku be ku fitnde 
nkuba o i» 'kvb nembala a fei, 
urn* e gulk e putahm ; » ti o tt 
'kii|dla a {uJe, anw ka putahwa e 
pibL NembaU loko ngi kn bonik 
kokobilL Qodn ngi li booil*, 
nmatlta wft & ; full ukufa ugi ka 
bonile ngomuntti o be gul*, kepa 
wa pila. Kjengokttbft ekugnleui 
kwomfoudiu wetu ugonyaka owa 
dAlulay o, nga m pupa e ■« e file, e 
fele MngungundAloviL Kepa ka 
laAlwaaga emaUbeni, wa laAIwa 
pakatd kvendAlu emAlope i^pa- 
kata ; kejia ko gcwde abantu aba- 
aingi aba&yo, e ae lele ugapemlu 
ka-aUbo 'bantu ; ikanda lake li 
bfaeke empamaJanga, inuwele ai 
£Ala ameUo. Loko nga ka bona 
ngi lel& EkuTukeui kwami a ngi 
Alalelanga, oknti, " A. ngi bheke 
nkuba oembaU in«wadi e aa 'ka- 
fika; i » 'kafika, i td, ' O, w kn 
lyalo, u file.' " A ngi Alalelanga 
Ic^ ; nga vuka nj^ nga bona ae 
kn njalo ; nga kala masinjane 
ngabo lobo 'biuuku ; ng* eaaba 
noknba incwadi i fike^ ngokati i 
n "kntabo loko. Kva nga i ng* e- 
pon "ViifiWit ITga Alala ngi zije- 



We do not nadentand hoir thla 
happena. For aa r^prda linng 
and djring, it woald appear proper 
Uiat he who ia about to dia 
ahoutd die, if wlun he ia ill peo^ 
droaro be w dead ; and ba who is 
ia abont to live ahould live, if 
people dream that he ia well Bnt 
in troth I ha*e Been both. I have 
draamt of a wedding^dance, and 
the man died j again, I have 
dreamt a( the death of a >iok man, 
but he got weU. For example, 
when aorae y eara ago our Teaober 
was ill, I dreamt that he waa 
dead, and that he had died at Pie- 
tcTOUuitibiug. But he waa not 
buried in a graven but was placed 
in Uie middle of a house which 
was white inside ; and it was full 
of dead men, and he waa placed 
on the top of the dead men ; bis 
head waa directed towarda the 
east, and hia hair covered hia e^ea. 
This I saw in mj aleep^ When I 
awoke, I waited, sajing, " Let me 
look out for the letter whieh will 
oome ahmtlj; it will oome and 
aay, ' O, it is so, he is dead.' " I 
did not wait for titaX, but saw it 
was already really true^ and at 
once wept during iha rest of the 
night ; I was afraid for a letter to 
oome, thinking it would tell ua of 
his death. I longed that it might 
be a long time befiire it arrived. 
iij eyes remained fall of teais 
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jatw ngmloko "kspniM, Kqia 
^ofikeoi kwesowwii » kw* bft 
i^jakk ITg* «wk ilicwi It^ti, " U 
ti, & ka knpdke ingoh, a m Al*- 
ngKbaBd" Nga ti, "O, n«mbaU 
nkupnpa ukofft & ku booiiiii nko- 



A ngi kft kqtdi lAnti ae kn iai- 
BoayA loko ; ngoknba kwftlxuiTe 
b» bona nkii&, iieipbai» ka bv i 
ka ; noknpiU ngednye inkati kn 
be nknpil&i Kepa nami s ngi 
tako nkati nknpapft kv hualw 
agaloko oka bonwajo umiuta ; 
i^eunye ioikkti n^ nga fMpa into, 
ncralMlft i 711 "kabtt qJKlo iij«ngi>- 
knlMt ngi 1 boai]& Kej* kakulu 
ngi y& knlnma ng(ikn& kwomnntn 
ognlayo noknpila, nknti, » kn hft- 
nbi ngendAlela e bo kn Suiele 
nkubambk ngayo ; kn ya pambar 
niaiL 

Abantn ba ti, unqnipo aseMobo 
ft taho innunya; kepa a bataho 
nknti, a taho iaiminjra kanye- 
kanja j kodwa ba ti, eiUobo a kn 
vwnile nkuba amapupo a geje. 
Kodwa ba ti, nbnaika bubi, bn 
fika auaaoBgooBgo, nknti, anta- 
pnpo amauingi kaknln a nga kqo- 
jodekiTO kaAle. K«pa ngaloko a 
kn tahiwo nknti, nbnaika bu pnpi- 
n kaUe, imna nmnnta « pa}»le 
ama^po, nma e wa lanaeU omu- 
nye^ lowo n ti m^onjan^ "O, 
tani, amaoDgoongo otnuika lawo," 



becauae of Hie dream. But wben 
the letter came it wu not six 
Bnt Ihaanlitaaid, "OorTeadNr 
haa sent ibr die waggoa to go to 
Pietenuaritabni^ to fUdk him." 
So I Raid, ** 0, txnlf , to draam of 
death <ioea not shov that death 
will take pbUMi" 

I haTeDotyetoometoaoertain 
WMieluMon that this ia tmt; tot 
tmat draam of death, and death 
ooenn ; and KHaetimes of health, 
and the peraoo liToa. And I do 
not say that a dream tuma out to 
be tme ; nnmntimwi I dream ot 
aoioething, and in fiwt the thing 
b^^wua as I have dreamed. But 
I speak especially of the de a t h ot 
life of one who ia ill, that the 
erent tnma out diffiiwit from 
what it oa^i to, and goea by octt- 
trariea. 

People ny, snmmar dmama am 
trae; bnt they do not aay tikey 
am always trae ; but they say thai 
mimmer dreams do not nsually 
miss the nai^ Bnt the^ aay the 
winter is bad, and prodneea eoif 
fused JmaginationB, that is, very 
many onintelUgible dreema. And 
therdbro it ia said that winter 
reiinm bad dreams, and if a maa 
haa dreamed and telle another, he 
will at onoe answer him, saying 
" O, 8»andrS0, that is nothing bnt 
the oonfnaed imaginations oansed 
by the winter," He eays thna 
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• tdw ngcJcnbtt e (J. a ka ko 'nJUar 
mra pakati kmwoi NjsngBlokn 
iUobo ka tiwa, % U i»m inodaba 
CBoiagi manga. K«pa nma m 
kn fiko abnoika, alMctu ba j* 
k^ala vkulw MTriao, ngokoti, bu 
aa 'kufika ke nbuiikft namaftikn- 
fiikn amaainp, uknti amanga, 

Zpnpo « kn tiwa li Wa ato- 
ngweai, nm* li fika ngeswi )ika- 
bani o nga ae ko, akuti, " lai nma 
ka t^ eanira tiknti noknti na t " 
Njeogalokn kabaotn abamnTama, 
vma n nixe asutbcile kakulu, ngs- 
aiiif« iaikati ku ti ekolaleiii knio- 
niaimim a pape, kn tiwa, "Ini 
nkaba n piwe okndAla okungnka, 
a nga bongi nal" K^a maai- 
njrame oma e ae e r<ikil« ka nga- 
\ma okati leli 'pupo U Uho "kn- 
dAla koni } U ya bona lye nkuti, 
" O, nembala 1 " A. be e n ti 
enuini wake, " A kw eiuiwe 
ntahwala ; ku ja 'kuAlabOtwsL" A 
bs ke e se bmiga ngaloko 'kudAla 
a kv taaHayo. Koma • sow izin- 
kumo, 'eiue lyalo fiiti. 



Kwa ti ngeokati lapa Amamln 
a jra empini, emnva kwaloko kwa 
Alati^wa mnkoai uknti, "Zi mi 



becanae there is no senae in the 
dnaja. In like manner it is Mid 
there la not mncih that ia fidee in 
the dnama of sammer. Bnt whan 
tlte winter oomes tiia people be^ 
to be afraid that the winter wiU 
hting mn<dk mbbiah, that ia, fidae 



A dream which ia aaid to be 
sent by tiie Itoi^o, ia twe which 
oomaa witii a nieamge from the 
dead, enquiring whj anoh and 
such a tiling ia not done. For ex- 
ample, among black men, if one 
has an abundant harveat aome> 
times the heed of the Tillage 
dTcama that it is aaid to him, 
" How ia it, when you liave been 
given 80 tnaoh food, tltat yon do 
not give thanks I " And as aooa 
aa he wakea he haa no doubt aa to 
what food the dream meana. But 
be perceiTea at onoe that titedrram 
ipeaks to the poinb And he im- 
mediately oommanda bis pet^le to 
make beer, for be is about to aacri- 
Bob. So he praiaea tiie Amatongo 
fiw the food which th^ have given 
him. And if be haa gained manj 
cattie he doea the aama 

It h^pened once when tiw 
AmanUu had gone out to battle,*^ 
the word was paaaed among tite 
people telling them that the cattie 
were standing without guard at 



* To fi|^t with the Dutch in the time of Udingan& 
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Bodwft ed&Iokweni." Kepa bonbe 
abtDtn b' esukela peoulu, nknti 
b' eca 'utola ionkomo, Kw* etinka 
Dftmaksegu « pete Uindondolo ; 
kqm lolo Insinga oln njalo Iws ca 
Iwa BUM nobaba^ LokupaU jtt 
fik» ntambama leyo 'ndaba, wa ti 
komame^ " Ifgi gayele ni id- 
nkwa, Dgi se ngi dile MidAlelanL" 
Kepa eknlalcaii kmke, kwa fika 
ilizwi, la ti, "IT i^a yi Upo ku 
yiwako ; a ku yi 'kubaya unniii- 
nye." Nembala ekuaeni, ngokuba 
kwa ku lAlaso uma iudoda i ti, 
" Mina a ngi yi " k(^ w» ti, " O, 
mioB, 'bakwita, ngi lele ugi sila- 
ngixele ukuhamba ; kepa manje ku 
M iimleiize muni w ala; se ngi ya 
kaniga." Nembola wa dkxngisa. 



Ba hamba be ti, bn la "kutiti- 
liza ; knnti uku£i ku ya "kulitiliia 
bona. O, kwa fika wa ba munye, 
Uaihhile ; e fika, be m dabule 
ikanda ekcaleni kweadAlebe ngom- 
kouto ; e ti, " m bona mina nje 
nknpela." Loko kwa kginiseka 
ktibaba, ukuti, " ITembala ngi tu- 
fiivre ngepupo." Kepa wa li lauza 
lelo 'ptipo emveni ukuti, " Nami 
be ngi ya, kepa ngi bone loko ebu- 
euku." 



Idhlokwa** And all the people 
Ktarted up, thinking tJiey diould 
get cattle ; and even old men went 
out, leaning on their stKres ; and 
atluigth our fUher was ourtied 
away hy the infection. And ai 
the news came in the afternoon, he 
Bald to our mothera, "Make me 
aome bread, that I may eat on tJw 
jonmey." Bat whilst he was 
■sleep a rinoe came to him, saying 
" Do not go where the othen are 
gtring; not one will oome bade 
again." So in the morning, as it 
was a shame to a man to say he 
was not goiug, ho said, "O, fiv 
my part, neighbours, when I lay 
down I had got ready to go ; but 
now my leg prevents me ; I have 
become lame," In &ot he pn- 
tended to be lam& 

They set out thinking thej 
should gain very many cattle; 
and forsooth death made a very 
great gain of them. O, one only 
came beck, whose name was Usi- 
chile ; he came witii an aaaagai 
wound by his ear. He said, " Yon 
see me only." That was a oiHifir- 
mation to my father that he had 
been truly warned by the dream. 
And after that he told the dream, 
saying, "I too was goin^ but I 
what has happened in a 



^ IdhU^tws, a secure plaoe, where there was abundant pasture 
and forest, where the cattle could feed in concealment. 
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Fati ngepnpo unui ku AlaielirB, 
nmnntu wti li^ m pupa e gwsn 
nsiTinta IcukjalA, a m biilale, ekn- 
vnkeni kmke n y" enyeta ngoknti, 
" Hau 1 ku nJMii loku, uma ngi 
pope ngi bnlala nmuntu I Kij». 
La 'mapapo a ya pambanu^ Kti 
ja 'ka& miiuL' A hambe ngoku- 
Akkonipa — a nga hantbi pambili, 
a hambe emnva ; i Alangane kg«(]e, 
asduba ft ngencs impi se i 'aieAlo 
'mnyama, a gwaze nmunta A 
nga koAlwa i lolo 'pupo, a ang' e 
I' aci njiila 

UUPKNOUU. Mbakda. 



A^in, if wben making an iD- 
cunion into anoUier ooantty one 
lia« dreamt that he stabbed a man 
fint and killed him, he murmurs 
mjing, " Ob, how- is it that 
I have dreamt that I killed a maul 
No. The dream goes by oontn- 
rie& It is I vho shall be killed. " 
So he goes cautiously — dues not 
go in front, but behind the others ; 
bat when the two armies hare 
joined battle, then he enters into 
the engagement, when the enemy 
ia confused, and stabs someone^ 
He does not forget the dream, but 
bean it oonstiuitly in mind. 



iHHLUno y»mi imU. Ngi kwe- 
i' o** ubutongo obubi Nga pupa 
isililo, ku kala abaatu be baningL 
Ya ba mlu inAliayo yami, ngoku- 
b& ngi pupe izinto eciningi 1 Nga 
papa notnjadn, abautu abaningi 
abasinayo. 

InAUsiyo yami ya keahanga 
vkuba umjadu n ipupo elibi. Uma 
a pupa umjftdu, ka ba ka ku In- 
ngile ; ku ba u kona umuntu ofi- 
leyo ; umjada n isUilo ; uma u 
pupa abantn be una, libi lelo 
'pupo. 



Mt heart is hvary. I have had a 
bad dream. I dreamt of a fnneral 
lamentation ; many people were 
weeping. How heavy my heart 
is beOBuse I liave dreamt of many 
things ] I dreamt also of a wed- 
ding-danoe ; many people were 
daiicing. 

I thought in my heart, a wed- 
ding is a bad dream. If yon 
dream of a wedding, there ia some- 
thiug not right ; there is someone 
who has died ; the wedding ia a 
sign of lamentation ; if you dream 
of men daiicdng, it is a bad dream. 



^ A. mmilar form of expression occars in the following sentence 
— Nga se ngi zwa isililo, se ku kalwa ukuti, " JIdaye I wa m gwas' o 1" 
It occurs not unfrequently in songs. 
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Eepa nga vnka kuaasft, iig» ba 
tehela abantu, Qga ti, " InAlizijo 
^luui imbL Nga pupa nrnjadn, 
nga papa iailUo." Ba ti abanti], 
" Into embi o i papile^ tJinja- 
du isililo. Loka ws Bluya ekay a 
leu gulwa, iaililo si ipupo eliAIe ; 
lelo 'pupo leaililo a li oakeala; li- 
Ale, lo 'pupe isililo; ipupo ellM 
elomjadu. Ba ti (uti, " Nolo 
lomjadu ngeanje isikati uma u ba 
a pupa, ize nje ; ka ba noenkn 
i^e, li ti lona elibi ipupo li kga- 
tnl^ amauga nje." 



Kga ti mina, " Nga ka nga u 
pnpa nmjadu. Ani'* a ku lungile 
ekaya. Anti** nrnkwekaii wami 
n bubile," 

Kgi be ngi s' and' aknpnpa 
irona umjadu, kwa fika umuntu, 
sga tehaywB nvalo, XTma ngi sa 
m bona lo 'mantu, nga puma en- 
dAlini yokupeke, nga m bingelela, 
Bga ti, "Sa ku bona." Nga ti, 
** Kona ngi ku bingelela nje, ngi 
ka bone kgrede, nga tafaajira nvalo ; 
kra nga ti i kona indaba o za 'ku 
ngi tahela." Ngoba ugi m bone 
k^e, nga tabaywa nvalo, Wa 
ti, " 0, Iculoko, nvalo lokutahaya 
ngakona. Ekaya le ku kona in- 



And I woke in the morning 
and told the people, sajing, " Uy 
heart is heavy. I have dreamt ot 
a wedding^danoe, and of a faneral 
lamentation." The people said, 
" Ton have dreamt of a bad thing; 
A wedding-dauoe is a aign that 
there will be a fiinetal lamentation. 
Since whan you left home there 
was someone ill, the funeral la- 
mentation, is a good dream ; the 
dream of a wedding is of no con- 
sequence ; yonr dream of a fuoetal 
lamentation is good ; the dream of 
a wedding ia bad." They further 
said, " And sometimes if yon fre- 
quently dream of a wedding, it is 
nothing; or if you dream of it 
ODce only, it is not a sign that can 
be depended on." 

I said, " Some time ago I dreamt 
of a wedding. When I awoke I 
ssid, 'It is not right at home. 
My mother-in-law is dead.' " 

Immediately after I had dreamt 
of the wedding, a man came, and 
I was alarmed. As soon as I saw 
him I went out of the cooking 
house, and saluted bim, and said, 
" Althou^ I thus salute yoo, sa 
soon as I saw you I felt alarmed ; 
it felt as if there was something 
yon have come to tell me." Vtar 
OB soon as I saw him I felt alarm- 
ed. He said, " 0, you felt alarm 
with roiaon. There is bad news 



** Dialectic for kaitti. 
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daiba embi. Umkwekazi wako u 
babile." Nga ti mina, " U bube 
iOSo m ni nal" Wa ti, "Wa 
bika emjuDJeoi ; ir« ti, ' KubuAln- 
i^^ lapft.' " Wa ti, " Ea banga 
nalnauku ; nsalni s' etnra m ku 
kftlwa iaililo nje. 8a dinga uma 
kn fe mnpi umuata. Sa biiaa 
tioa uknti, ' Ini Da t En kalw& 
QJe, kw ense njani na I ' ' Ku 
babo umkwekna kagoaiae.' 
biua iikuti, ' JJ be nani nal Lokn 
ua kufiingi si be si naye na, a nga 
galioat' 'An, a a' azi, iiati si 
y etuka nje. Hati fd zwa ngaso 
inlilo nje.' ' An, ka tiwa ukufa 
kunl na t ' ' An, «» Inka ranpi- 
qjeni ; ira ti, KnbiiAlungu umpi- 
mbo ; -wa ti, Wa kwelwa in^oko ; 
va ba M n ya &.'" 



Abantn ba mangala nmuntu 
nkD& e nga gulang^ £wa ba 
kona afaantn, ba ti, " A ku yiwe 
eanyangenir kn yozwakala leai 
'aife em m btilala umuntn e nga 
gnlanga." 

Kva yiwa ezinyangeDi. Isi- 
nyanga za fika za ti, " U bulewe 
nmuntu. Lowo 'inunta umkulo 
o m bnleleyo ; n naanele ukuk^eda 
lowo 'mua ; nmnntn omkolu, 



at yonr home. Your motber-In- 
law is dead." I said, " Of what 
disease did she diel" He said, 
" She oomplained of pain in her 
throat. And on that very day we 
beard the funeral lamentation. 
We could not tell who had died. 
But asked, 'What is itt Since 
there is lamentation, what has 
happened f They s^ ' Uguaise'a 
mother-in-law is dead.' We ask- 
ed, ' What was the disease ! For 
only the day before yesterday we 
were with her, and she was not 
ill t ' Th^ answered, ' O, we do 
not know, and we too are startled. 
We too hear only by the lamenta- 
tion.' We said, ' O, what disease is 
it said to be!' They said, 'She 
complained of pain in her wind- 
jnpe. Then her head was affected, 
and she died.'" 

The man wondered at death 
when the person was not ilL And 
some said, " Let ns go to the divi- 
ners, that we may hear what the 
disease is which kills a man with- 
out his having been ilL" 

Tliey went to the diviners. 
The ^viners said, " Bhe has been 
killed by someona He who has 
killed her is a great manj he 
wishes to destroy the village ; he 
great man, a captain of vil- 



Kgiii ke, "Ngi pnpe namAla So I say, "I have dreamt to- 
t^e, nga tshaywa uvalo. InAUsiyo day, and am alarmed. My heart 
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fk kmubula la wo 'mapupo a ng* e- ' 
nza ngaparabili ; ioAlizifo funi ya 
ti, ' TTniakaEi leli 'pnpo lonyodu li 
ugi AIoDze RJe, nma kolungile i^e 
lift ekftjTft Dftt Loku nga shiyftku 
gula umfiid wftmi, ku gul' umame, 
Inl tikuba ngi pupe ipupo e nga li 
pupa kukjala, kwa bonakala cal" 

Ba pendula ba ti abakwita Om- 
pengula, ba ti, " 0, lib! ipupo lom- 
jadu. luAlizifo yako imbi nga- 
koua; ipupo lomjadn li fana ne- 
papo lokuba ku gula umuntu. 
XTma u m pupa e gala kakula, u 
Dga m pupa e kulupele, « &k' i- 
zinlo zake tonke ezinAIe, impaAla 
yake ; lo 'muntu a ba u file ; ka 
nndL Umuntu nm' e gula, kn 
ba kuUe u m pupe e file, e kalelwa 
isililo ; lo 'muntu ke n ya 'nainda ; 
a ka yi "kufiL" 



O taho njalo knmina, ku pendula 
TJmpengula ; wa ti, " £he, goaise, 
kodwa i 'kuba n pupe umjadu, nm- 
jadu u 'pupo libi." A ti Uklaa, 
" 0, loko, guaiee, elinye ipopo li 
Be li ti lona ; ipupo ninuntu u li 
pupe Dgeainye ieikati, u pupe nje, 
ku uga veli 'Into." 



A ti TJmpengula, " Ehe, a kgi- 



remembere the dreams which I 
formerly dreamt ; and my heart 
aaks, ' Can it be, sinoe iiiia dream 
of a wedding oomes to me again, 
that it is not ri^t at my home t 
For when I left my home, my wife 
and moUier were ilL Why have 
I dreamt a dream which I dreamt 
formerly and it came true t ' " 

Our people, TJmpaognla and the 
rent, answered me, saying " The 
dream of a wedding i« a bad sign. 
Your heart ia heavy with reason ; 
to dream of a wedding is like 
dreaming that a man is ilL If 
you dream of him when he is very 
ill, yon may dream that he is &t, 
and decked in his fine things ; and 
that man is dead ; he doea not get 
well. When a man is ill, it is 
well to dream he is dead, and that 
they are weeping fiir him ; then 
that mail will get well; be will 
not dift" 

It woe Uropeogola who answer- 
ed me thus ; and he aaid, " Yes, 
yes, TJguaise, but dnoe yon have 
dreamed of a wedding-duioe, a 
wedding-dance is a bad dream." 
And Uklsas answered, " 0, as to 
that, UguaJM, one dream will turn 
out to be a bad omen ; and a man 
may dream the same dream an- 
other time, and it turn oat to be 
but a dream, and noUiing oome of 
it" 

Umpengola aoawered, " Te^ 
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itiale, klas, ka ba njalo ngeunye 
isikati ; nmnata a pupa qje omu- 
1170, ku ngft T«li 'luto." Wa ii 
TTmpeDgal&, "Kuoi, gooiae, ngft 
kft nga U pupa natoi ipupo. Ku 
gala TTDdayenL E gula, nga pnpa 
« Tuanle impaAla J^e, va Innca 
nmnntaha wake wezinuiaba, e &ke 
amatahob' ake ; oga pupa ku ke- 
twa. Kga Toka knsua nami, 
gutuse, uga vnka inAliziTO yami 
imbi. Nga ba lauiela abantu, nga 
tl ogi hied oje, ngi bhekile^ ugH 
bona ka ti keatsha izin jembezi erne- 
Alweni amL S^ ti mina, " Uma 
n file Undayeni — ' Ngi te nf^ ea 
ku gdna loko, — lo ugi aedlungwi- 
ui, ngi ya Bebenza, — Dgi to, ' Ngi 
za 'ngukgula ameAlo enmleni,' nga 
m bona um&na ; owakviti lo 'ni- 
fana. Nga ti mina, ' O, u file 
Undayeni. Lo 'm&na n se soku 
ngi bikela.' U t« e sa fika, nga ti 
mina, ' Kona, miana, u fika nje, 
ngi ti, a file UndayeoL' Wa ti 
nmfrna.^ • Ehc^ ngi fike nje, ap 
edcnbikela weua ukuti n file Un- 
dayenL' Nga H mina, <Nami be 
ae ngi bonile njalo ke.' " 

A i M vi mbi iuAliziyo yand. I 
ya kiiluma kodwa, i ti, uma nga 
ka kona indaba, ngapana ngi bona 
kn fike tununta za'ku n^ tahela. 
InAliziyo yami i bona lona leli 'zwi 
di bhiiro amadoda akwiti ; nami 
BO ngi ya bona ukuti, uma ku kona 



yes, you aay truly, TTklaaa, it i« so 
Bometimes ; a man dreama merely 
of anotber, and nothing comee «^ 
it And I too, Ugnajfie, once 
dreamt a dream. Uudayeni vas 
iU. Daring fata illness I dreamt I 
saw him dressed in hie beat nttire, 
with hut nmnntsha of wild cat's 
skins, and bavizig put on his tails ; 
I dreamt there was a dance. I 
awoke in the morning, Uguaise, 
witb my heart depressed. I told 
the people my dream, and remain- 
ed waiting, my eyes filling with 
teaia I aaid, ■ If Undaymi ia 
dead — ' Aa I was saying those 
words, — for I was working with 
the white men, — I said, ' I will 
turn my eyes towards the road,' 
and I saw a lad ooming ; it was a 
lad belonging to us. I said, ■ 0, 
Undayeni is dead. The lud is 
coming to tell ne.' Aa aoon aa he 
came I said to him, 'I/td, you 
have oome because Uudayeni is 
dead.' The boy said, ' Yea, yes ; 
I come merely for ' the puipoae of 
telling yon that Undayeni ia dead.' 
I replied, ' I too had already seen 
Uiat it waa so.' " 

My heart ia no longer heavy. 
But it saya if there la any thing 
the matter, - 1 shall see someone 
coming to tell ma My heart sees 
that wliat the men of the place say 
is true ; and I too now see that if 
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indabft, ogapaDa si fikn isigijinii 
kumina ukuzA 'u ngi blkeliL Ra- 
dwft ngi ea bhekiaisile, iD&Iiziyo 
Tani i ya'ndela kg«de ku k^Kbeke 
izinsuku ngasemuTa kvokupupa 
kwami. Ng* and' ukuba ngi ti, 
"Ai, a ku 'udaba. UbiitoDgo 
kodwa bu n^ kw«le ngamaougo- 
ongtt." 

UouAiac 



there Is any tbiog the matter I 
shall Bee a messenger ooming to 
tell me. But I am still in Aeep 
expeotation, and my heart ■will be 
satisfied when many days have 
passed after the dream. Then I 
shall say, " JSo, there is nothii)g 
the matter. But sleep has filled 
my mincl with mere eenselen 
images." 



Svhjeelive Apparilio' 



KwA 1i ngalezo 'nto ea izilo ezi 
bonwa umunttt lapa e ti u ye 'kn- 
kuleka ngasese, narai nga ku bona 
loko fiitifuti Lapa ngi ti ngi ya 
kjala nje uknguki^ kumbe ilixwi 
lokukjala e ngi li tshoyo ngi ya li 
taho, se ku kona oktinye o se ku 
k^ala ukusondela ; njengokuti, 
" Manje u wa valile ameAIo, ka sa 
yi "ku ngi bona; a ngi sondele, 
ngi m lurae, noma ngi m bambe, 
noma ngi m gwaz«h" Uma ngi ti 
ngi ya kTininela, ng" ala nkuvuka, 
O, masinyane kwa fika umaindo 
omnii^ wvkukg«da isibiadi, no- 
kaba ku be kona uknti, "Ku k^- 
nisile. Okwokuk^a kn be ku- 
ncinane ; numje se ku fike oknkulu 
oku za "kn ngi bulala.''' 

Iiezo 'zinto li njalonjalo nkufika 
kwazo, zi fika ngazinye ; ku fike 
inyoka i nameAlo amakuln, i no- 
kweeabeka, uknba l^>o ngi gok^ 



Ab regards tlioee wild animals 
which a man sees when he is going 
to pray in secret, I too have seen 
them again and again. When I was 
beginning to kneel, or when I was 
saying the firat word perhaps, 
there was something banning to 
approach mej as though it said, 
" Now he has closed hia eyea, and 
will no longer see me; let me 
draw near and bite hini, or lay 
hold of him, or stab him." If I 
steadily refused to arise, 0, at once 
there came a great noise which 
took away all my oourage, and led 
me to say, " This is something 
reaL The first was a little thing ; 
now there is ooming a great thing 
to kill me." 

When these things come to any 
one they always come separately ; 
there oomes a snake with great 
^ee and veiy fearful; so that 
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kona, ngi nga bo ugi aa lEjioisela, 
ngi ya 'kuvoka. 

Utnft ku Dge si 70, ka Ska isUo 
BJ bamba ngoknuyenya ukuze ei 
ngi bambe, loku ngi nga boni, ngi 
bheke panai, ngi ti ngi ya kuleka 
enkodnL £epa iikuknleka kwanti 
ku nga be ku sa k^ina ; ngi k^le 
nkukuleka kandnane ngapakati, 
ng* enia izikau, nkuze indAlebe 
yami i nga bi eknkulekeui kodwa, 
i be na sekulaleleni ukuk^trabaai 
kweailo d hainbangoku Dgi znma. 
Uma se ngi bona ngokuba pela ku 
njalo, ku 1J uma ngi bone ukiiti, 
" O, manje sa k^la iikutunga 
nkuee si ngi bambe," ngi vuke 

Futi uma ku nge si so iailo, 
umontu o ngi sondayo, u pete 
nmkonto, umude, 'enzela ukoze a 
^K* g^^^^i ngi fele kuleso 'aiku- 
ndAla ; naye n bamba ngokunyo- 
nyoba, ukuzo ngi nga mu zva. 

Lokupda ku njalonjalo, ku ngo- 
kiiba uma umuntu e ya nga- 
pand/de u be e nga kuleki ngen- 
;Uiziyo, kodwa n be kulumu a pn- 
misele; kepa ke ku ngaloko lezo 
'lilo e be zi ngi bona zi be zi ngi 
bona ngokuzwa tikuvungazelA ; 
kepa zi sondele. Nalovo 'miintu 
ngi ya m bona uma e ee pakamisa 
ingalo ukuze a ngi gwase ; ngi ya 
bona noma e se e linga uku ngi 
gwazB impela. 



wben I have knelt, I could not 
remain firm, but rose up again. 

If it WAS not a snake, a leopard 
would come on stealthily to lay 
hold of me, for I could not see, 
but was looking on the graund, 
intending to pray to the Lord. 
But my prayer was no longer 
steady ; I b^;an to pray a little in 
my heart, praying and stopping 
that my ear may not only listen 
to my prayer, but also to the 
crackling made by the leopard as 
it caine to seize me. When I saw 
that it was something real, and 
that the leopard was preparing 
itself to B^ze me, I aroeet 

And if it was not a leopard, it 
would be a man who hated me, 
with a long assagai in his hand, 
approaching to kill me, that I may 
die in that place ; and he too went 
stealthily, that I might not hear 

For nnder these circumstances a 
man who went out to pray would 
not pray with the heart only, but 
speak aloud ; therefore those ani- 
mab saw me because they heard 
the murmuring of my voice ; and 
drew near. And I saw the man 
when he raised his arm to stab 
me, or when he really tried to 
thrust Uie assagai into my body. 
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Loknpela kw njulonjalo np ya 
ktileka, a ngi Ba knteki nguiAli- 
nyo 'nje, m ngi knl«k» ngAinapu- 
tapntn, ugi tanda ukuba ngi boke 
ntaBinyane kuleyo 'ndawo, ngokuba 
Dgi jra bulawa. 

A ti nma lowo 'mnntu e se ngi 
gwaza, ngi vuke, nalelo lizwi e be 
Dgi kuluma ngalo li nga ka peli ; 
ae li pumile lona, kepa iigi nga ka 
li k^edi, li n^niuke kabili. Mgi 
▼uke ukuze ngi ainde. UkuTuka 
kwanii ngi vuke ugokwctuka, ngi 
k^alaze ngalapo lowo 'muntu e 
vele ngakona, ngi nga m bouL 

Ku nga be ku sa ba ko ukuba 
n^ bayele ekukulekeul, ngi k^e- 
dele loko e be ngi tanda uku ku 
tsho. Hal I Se ku pelile ; a ngi 
■a ku boni ngaleso 'aibelu ed ngi 
tuaileyo. 0, kvra xa kw' anela. 
Ku i loko njalo ekukulekeni. Kgi 
ya vuka se ngi jambile^ ngokuba 
n^ etuBwe amauga, nga kolwa. 
Kepa nga za nga ku bona loko, 
nknti, ku atnanga, nokuba kw* e- 
nziwa ngokuba ngi be ngi puma 
ku ae lurivi, ngi ba shiye be aa 
Ide, ng* enzela ukuti, kona ngi ya 
'kuba nesikuti Boknzikulckela ou- 
kodni ; ngokuba uma ngi puma se 
ku ule, nabo ee be pumile ukuja 
'kwenza imisebeniana yabo, noma 
ukuya ngapandAle ; ba be se be 



When I prayed under ancb dr> 
cumstances I no longer prayed 
with KinglenesB of heart, but in a 
hurry, wishing to look without 
delay to the plaoe from which the 
danger thi-eatened me, for I was in 

And when the man -was now 
atabbing me, I would arise, the 
sentence which I was uttering 
being unfinished; it w»s already 
begun but not ended, but cut in 
two. I arose that I might escape. 
When I ai'ose I arose with a start, 
and looked to tlie place whence 
the man came ; but did not see 

It was no longer possible for me 
to return to my prayers and finish 
what I bad bc^n to say. No I 
There was now au end of it, and 
I could no longer say what I 
wanted for the false alarm which 
had frightened m& O, this waa 
repeated again and again. It hap- 
pened continually in my prayeis. 
I arose ashamed because I had 
been frightened by &ntacy, and 
believed in it But at length I 
saw that it was fimtocy, and that 
it happened because I went out 
before it was light, leaving the 
people still asleep, doing so because 
I should then have time to pray 
for myself to the Lord ; for if I 
went out while it was day, they 
too would have gone out to do 
their duly work, and would hear. 
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ngi zm, ba Aldwlane ngamt uknti, 
" O, lo 'mimtii a se u ya kolwK ; 
ligi m swile e kuleka ; kuAle uku- 
ba a ti h^ e kuleka kona, si h^ 
tnbe, si ye 'ku m vusa, noma . 
tafaaye, nkuze a nga be e sa pinda 
lezo 'mnto." 

Ed uila Jigt li bona ugokupuma 
ku 16 nmTama, ku nga ka kanji 
aknsa. Kepa ukuze ugi bone 
ukuti a ku 'uminja nga bona Dgo- 
kuba ku le amasuku a ze 'anele 
ku DJalonjftlo, nga ze nga zi dela, 
ukuti, "Au, ku jft 'kuaiza ini 
ukuba u^ ti lapa ngi kuleka ngi 
Tuawe izilwanyana ezi ngi dAIa^o, 
kantt a zi kot loku ngi nga ziizi 
nje loko e ngi ku vukela enkosini, 
n^ Tinjelwa izUo e ngi d bonaya 
Ake ngi k^inisele ngi ze ngi zwe 
ae CI ngi bomba impela, n^ pike- 
lele ukukuleka njala" 



Nembala nga ti n^ » gu^^ » 
fika isilwaQyanft esi inyoka ukwe- 
nia okwemiflukti. Nga ti, " Ai ! 
NamAU a ngi twe ngomdniba 
nkuti Be Bi ngi bamlnle." Mg* a- 
JUula Itqm, Kwa fika isilo esikulu. 
ffga ti na koBo, "A ngi zwe 
ngomzimba." Ng* aAluIa. Kwa 
fika umnntu 'eza e gijima nkuze a 
n^ D^me maanyane^ Loku ngi 
b" eiaile Isilo, uaye nga ti, " N'gi ya 



and whisper about me one to an- 
other, saying, "O, that nun is 
now a believer ; I heard him pny- 
tng ; it is well for us to go to the 
place where he pnys, and arouse 
him, or beat him, tihat he may not 
repeat such thingn." 

The animals I saw becatise I 
went out whilst it waa sttU dark, 
before the day had fiilly dawned. 
But at lost I saw that it was not 
real because they appeared con- 
tinually for many days, until I 
despised tbem, sayin^^ "O, of what 
use will it be if when I pray I am 
made to arise &om my knees by 
ts which devour me, when 
forsooth they are not real 1 for I 
cannot get that for wbich I awoke 
early to pray to the Lord, being 
preveuted by the beasts which I 
see. Just let me strengthen my- 
self until I feel them really seizing 
me, and persevere in prayer with- 
out oeaeing.'' 

And indeed when I was kneel- 
ing there eame a snake to do as on 
other days. I said, " No I To-day 
let me feel by my body tJiat it has 
already seized me," Then I con- 
quered. There came a huge leo- 
pard. I eud also to it, " Let me 
feel by my body." I conquered. 
There came a man, running to 
stab me at once. Since I had 
despised the leopard, I said too of 
the man, "Let me feel by my 
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'knzwa ngonuimW." Nga ra tr 
Alula. Nga goduka ngl kjalabile, 
Ttkuti, "O, kanti ngi vinjelwe 
ftroauga." 

Ifga ti aip pinda nkwenza djeiIo, 
a kwa be ka sa vama uku ng* eaa- 
bisa. Kwa 7a kwa peta, kwa ya 
kwa ti nya, ku ze ku be nai 
Bje, a ku Be ko. Ab&niogi ba 
viojetwa i loko ; lapo be ti ba ya 
kjala nje nkukuleka, ba bone leso 
'zilwane ezi za 'ku bn dJUa, ba tu- 
ke masinyaue, ba goduke, a nga be 
e sa teho rnnnntu ukuti, " Ngi ja 
'kupinda ngi ye kuleya 'ndawo;" 
a Be ti, "Ngomao kuAle ngi ye 
ngalapa, Dgi bone uma ku yn Icuba 
ajalo na." Eu be njalo ; a Alale 
e Be aaba omunye. Ku njalo kwa- 
banye, Kepa kwabaningi ku 
amanga njalo ; ngokuba omunye 
uma e Be vi^jelwe, u le a zibike 
ngokuti, " Au, ngi ya mangala 
kambe, ngokuba ngi ya k^utehwa 
uknba ngi kuleke eokcsinL Kepa 
ngi uga ka ti leke nokuti leke nje^ 
O, nasi iiilvane, nenyoka, nomu- 
ntu ; loku ku fikela uku ngi balar 
la, se Dgi v\)k&, n^ i-iigdwe i leso 
'zinto." A miswe isibindi u lowo 
okwa ka kw' enza njalo kuye ; a 
ti, " A ku 'luto loko ; noma a bo- 
na into ei^alo, u nga buki ; kuAIe 



body." I conquered him. I went 
home having as6ended a rock trf 
safety, saying, " O, fonooth I have 
been hindered by fantiwdea," 

I did BO again, and the things 
no longer continued to frighten 
me. And at hut they ceaecd 
altogether, and have not returned 
to the present dny. Many are 
hiodered by such things; when 
they merely b^pu to pray, they 
[>ee these beasts which come to 
devour them, and they at once 
stATt and go up, and no one thinks 
of going to the same place again ; 
but a man says, " To-morrow it 
will be well for me to go to auch a 
place, and see if the same thing 
will h^pen Bgaia" It does h^ 
pen agun ; and he le afraid ever 
after. Thus it happens with some. 
But with the generality these 
things are known to be bntades ; 
for if a man is hindered by them, 
he tells Bome one else, saying " 0, 
I wonder, for I am impelled to 
pray to the Lord. But before I 
begin to open my mouth, lo, there 
is ft beast, a snake, or a man; 
these oome to kill me, and I start 
up and am hindered by tlieae 
things." He b encouraged by the 
other to whom the same thing has 
happened ; he says, " It is no- 
thing; though you do see such 
tUngs, do not look ; it is proper 
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ukubft u k^Diwle; n jft'iigodukft; 
A ku yi 'kndAliwft impel* njeogo- 
knngati a xa 'kndAUwa." Nem- 
baltt ku be qjoJo ; & buje e ae e 
noomft ukuti, " O, kanti ngi koAU- 
STa ainBiiga, 'baoL" 

UiintsouLA Hbakda. 



to be Ann ; yon will go h<Hne un- 
injured; yaa will not be really 
devoured as it appears to you that 
JOS will be." And so it turns 
out; and ha tells his friend, "O, 
So-end-eo, forsooth I was deceiTed 
by fautasi€B." 



KwA ti ngesikati sokulungiselwa 
kwami ukubapatiswa, nga n^ 
nagb ngi tandaia njalo ngesikati 
touke ngasese. Ng" enza njalo 
ngbba ku ti lapo ngi tandasa^o ku 
be njengokuba ya n^ bona impela 
inkoaL Ngi y" eeuka lapo, ioAli- 
>iyo jami i keakcambile kakulu. 
N^ ensa nJalo ngoba ugi bona 
uknti, " Eu nga ba kuAle ukuba 
ngi kolwe kuyo inkosi, ngi be nm- 
ntwana wayo uami." Eepa ku ti 
ngeeinye itdkati la ngi tandazayo 
□gi bone ku filu ialtwane esibi, ku 
nga ti si ya 'ku ngi limaza. Ng* e- 
toke, ngi shiye ukutandaza ; kanti 
ka ngi boni 'luta Kwa ba njalo 
ngezikati edbiti. Ewa ti ngcso- 
butotu ng& kginieela, nga ti, "Ake 
ngi bone uma si za 'ku ngi limaza 
ini nat" Nga k^nisela,' nga za 
nga kfoda ukutandaza. Ea nga 
be ngi sa bona 'luto uma se ngi 
k^edile. Nga baliaa ngaloko, nga 
ti, " Ku ini loku I " Kepa nga se 
ngi zwile ngapambili ngamakolwa 
ukuti, " TJma umuntu e tandaza 
yedwa, n ya fikelwa ianto ezimln 



It luLppened when I was being 
instructed for baptism, I used 
habituallj to pray at all times in 
secret. I did so because when I 
prayed it was aa if I really saw 
the Lord ; and I went away feom 
prayer with my heart very wbito 
indeed. I did so because I saw 
that it would be well for me too 
to believe in the Lord, and to be- 
come His child. But once when 
I was praying I saw a venomous 
beast coming to me as though it 
was about to injure me. I started 
up and left oiT praying. But for- 
sooth I saw nothing. This hap- 
p^ied twice; but on the third 
time I strengthened myself and 
said, " Let me just see if it will 
injure uie or no." I strengthened 
myself till I had ended my prayer. 
And I saw nothing when I had 
finished. I doubted about it, and 
asked what it meant. But I had 
already heard from believers that 
when a man prayed alone, venom- 
oua creatures came to him when 
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uiua zi tcfutehww Usotui." Kga 
bona Dgaloko iikiiti, " Ngi lingwa 
Vsatan nje." Kepa ku singe 
kw enzft njalo njolo ngeziktiti 
zouke. Kwa za kwa ti ngemTa 
kweaibindi aanii, nga tmna ukuti, 
" Eu ize iije." Kwa. Ska ngama- 
ndAla ukukanya okukulu ; nga 
buya uga ti, \ima iigj bona uku- 
kanya okugeweleyo kumina, ngi 
bnye ngi zjsole ngi ti, " Ku ini uka- 
ba Dgi ziuge ng" etuka into e ize 
nje na 1 " Kepa nga k^iuisa nga- 
maudAla enkoai, ngi bona uknti, 
" lukoai i uami ngczikati zonk&" 
£mva kwaloko uma ngi tandaza 
ngi bona ukuti, " Inkusi i kona ; 
ku nga ti ngi ng' aadiza ngi ye 
kona ngokujabula oktikeikdinayo 
enAliziy weni yaini." Kwa ba Djalo 
ke. Kepa a ngi tsho ukuti ngi 
Ta kg«da onke amngatna amauye 
e nga n^ wa bona ngateao 'Bikati, 
kira za kwa fika isikati aokubapa- 
tizwa k'n^iQL 

USETKUBA DhLASDLA. 



"^ The reader will see repeated in these narratiTes the experiences 

of St. Antony, Hilarion, and other early aainta. 



they were urged on by Satan. 1 
Baw by that that I was merely 
tempted by Sabm. But this oon- 
tinued iritiiout ceaaatiou, until I 
took courage, and saw that it was 
nothing. And then there came 
with power a great light to me ; 
and when I found mywlf foil of 
light, I reproved myself for being 
continually startled hy nothing. 
But I strengthened myself vi& 
the strength of the Lord, and saw 
that He was with me always. 
After that when I prayed I saw 
that the Lord is, and it waa as if 
I could fly away to Him for the 
joy which overflowed my heart. 
So it was. But I do not say that 
I have mentioned every thing that 
I saw at that time before tlie time 
came for me to be ba^itised.** 
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INK0SAZA2JA.** 
The following su])erstition as regards tie Inkosazana appeara to be 
the relic of some old worstip ; and is therefore properly considered in 
this place. 



Indaba ngenkoeaxana eya vela 
mAU ku Tela abonta emAlabeni 

A i Tttmi ukubonwa sgameAla 
Si zva ku tiwa y' asiwa abendulo. 
A ku ko namunye kwaba Be kona 
owa ke wa i bona. Eu tiwa in- 
yamazanyana eucaae, i ngangek^a- 
k^ i nemitshwana em/dotslianfl 
nemnyama ; ngolunye nAl&Dgoti 
kn mile umAlanga namaAUtl no- 
tshani ; Bgoluaje umuntu. I mile 
kaujalo ke. 

En ti lima i Alangana nomuntn 
i dfiAle, i kulume naye e nga i 
boni, 'ezwe izvi nje lokmti, " Folft- 
tela; n nga ngi bheki, ngokiiba 
ngi bamba-ze." I tsho ngoknba 
ngemaTa iain^ sayo si bomvu 
beja Nembala ke amuntn a nga 
be e sa Uieka, a kolwe ukuba " I 



Thb account of the Inkosazana 
who came out on the same day 
that men came out of the earth. 

She is not commonly seen. We 
hear it said the primitive men 
knew her. No one existing at the 
present time ever saw her. She 
is said to be a very little animal, ae 
lai^ as a polecat, and is marked 
with little white and black stripe* ', 
on one side there grows a bed id 
reeds, a forest, and grass f the 
other side is that of a man. Such 
is her form. 

If she meet with a man she con- 
ceals herself and ^>eaks with him 
witjiout his seeing her; he heare 
only a voice saying to him, " Turn 
your back ; do not look on me, for 
I am naked." Saying thus because 
her buttocks are ted like fire. 
And so the man no longer loolcs 
in that direction, but believes that 



** Inkosazana, Princess, or Littie Chieftainess. 

'^ Not, says the native who gives the narrative, to be understood 
literally ; bnt that there was something growing on her like a bed of 
reeds, a forest, and grass. But compare Ugnng^-kabautwaua, Zt^ 



NuTsa-y Talet, p. 176 j and Usilosimapnndu, p. 184, 
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yo inkoeazuia « ngi stngi zwa 
dftba y&jo. I JO ke I&" A fula- 
tole DgokvwabA ukiibft ks tiwa 
nma umuntu e i bcHiile, wa bhek»- 
na najo, ka lungi, n ya & maai- 
nyane. 

I bamba nobn Iwabaatwana 
abaniugi aba landela ngemuvo, aba 
fiuianayo. 

Eu ti ngecinye isikati ' 
vmnntu e i lunyene wmitnini i ti 
kuj^ " N onyaka n sa 'kiitola ukn- 
<LUa ; nakuba n kade a neDdAlaU, 
a n sa yl 'kuba nayo maqje." 

Tuti i yona e veza imiktiba emi- 
ningi pakati kwabastu abamnya- 
ma. I ti abantwana a ba kitefawe 
emabeleni, ba nga noeli ; noma be 
buwane kakula ba kitabwe masi- 
nyane ngezwi layo, ngokwesaba 
nknti nma be nga kitahwa kn ya 
■kuTela mnkuba omubi knbootwa- 
na wokoba ba h, 

Y enxa iiniteto enjalo k«; imi- 
teto yayo y eiudwe, a 1 delelwa ; 
ngokuba kn tiwa, " Su tabo inko- 
■azana." Nenkon e bnsayo a i 
tsho ukuti isBumanaiunane ; isiri 
l«ikoeaiana 1i ngt^Momlu kwelen- 
lam. 

Lelo 'swi lokuti a tn kitabwe 
a i kalvmi knbantu 
ktUuna kamanta e 



it ia indeed die Inkoncana aboat 
whom be has heud ; and tunu hia 
back irom £ear, becaoM it ia aaid 
that if a man look on her fiuje to 
tJMe, he will be ill aad very soon 
die," 

She gnea followed by a lai^ 
tnxip oi children whkh namnbls 
her. 

Sometimes U a man meet with 
her in hia garden she says to him, 
" This year yea shall have food ; 
although for a long time there has 
been &niiDe, it shall be so no 
longer." 

Besides it ia she who introduces 
many fuhions among black men. 
She orders Ute children to be 
weaned; and althongh they are 
very yoatig, they are at once 
weaned in obedience to her cota~ 
manda, for they are afraid if they 
do not wean them diey will ba 
fmxed with some diseaae and die. 

She makea snoh laws as ti>ese ; 
and her laws are obeyed and not 
despised ; for they say, " The la- 
koaaiana has aaid." And the 
reigning diief does not say it le K 
&ble ; the word of the Inkoeacaua 
ia grtaiKt thao the chieTa. 

When ahe orden the cbtldren 
to be weaned she doea not apealc 
to many people ; ahe apeaka but to 



'' It may be interesting to oompare tliis anperstitioti with tbe 
following paasages : — Exodus xxziiL 20 ; Genesis xxxiL 30 ; Judges 
tL 32, uil 22, 23. 
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tBonya, noma a lendMe a AlaDgana 
nayo ; noma n wkAya, i fike ogo- 
boBukn kumuntu o tendws i yona, 
i knlmne naye ; a iandiss ke izwi 
lelo ; tunuiUafaa wonke ir eaaba 
uku li fiAla, ngoknba a nga & ; a 
11 fiAlwm ixwi laya Ha manje ku 
Be kona loka 

Ngesmye iaikati ku tiwa, a kn 
gpywe utohwala, bn 70'atelwa en- 
tabenl Bn gaywe izizwe aonke, 
kii be i l«yo 'nkori neiizwe eayo ; 
bu telwe entAbeni, neainje b' enze 
njalo, ku kitshve ikcala. 

Njengaloku kn be ka kona 
amuDta Ispa emlazi, ku tiwa Ubo- 
bobo ibizo lake; n lowo ke nmn- 
nttt o be *onza imikuba yokuAlupa 
afaantu ngokuti, " Inkoaaxana i ti, 
' A ku gajwe utahwala, bu keitwe 
ezintabeni ; ku kitehwe abantwaua 
emabeleoi ; iantombi a a gane 
kwabateha, s* ale abadaU.'" A 
bu/ a ti ngomnnye unyaka, 
" luntombi ngi a nika amakeegn, 
£ ale abatBha." 



Nemiteto eminmgi i banjwe 
yooke, i menyezelwe ezweui lonke ; 
i dnme kakulu indaba kabobobo a 



one man, sometJineH meeting with 
him in the fieMB, aometimm at hit 
home, coming by night to the man 
abe loves and telling him ; and he 
repeats ho* mnd to the pec^e ; 
and every one is afraid to hide her 
word, tar be may die ; htr word is 
not kept seoiet. And this exists 
to the present time. 

Bometimes she orders much beer 
to be made and poured out on the 
mountain. And all tiie tribes 
make beer, each chief and his 
tribe ; the beer is poured on tlie 
moautain ; and t^ey thus free 
themselves frvm blama 

For example, there used to be a 
man in this coontry, living on the 
Umlaa, named Ubobobo f* he 
was a man who troubled people 
much by ^ipointing onstoms \ff 
asserting that tlie Inkoeamna had 
spoken to him, and sud, "Let 
much beer bo made and poured on 
the mountains ; let the <Jiildren be 
weaaed ; let the damsels many 
young men, and rqect the old." 
Another year he would say, " She 
says, 'I give tlie damsels to the 
men ; let them r^eot the 
young.' " 

And mwiy other such oommaads 
were all observed, and were pub- 
lished throughout ike land ; and 
whatever Ubobobo was told by 
the Inkosazana was rumoured in 



•* This man has only lately died. I saw fa 
to be mad. 



1 onoe. He appeared 
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i tata kuyo inkbaaxan*. I leyo ke 
indiiba e ngi 7 aciyo. 

A ku tehiwo ukoti i itongo, 
Dgokuba i ya nknluinela nabautu. 
A Dgi Ewanga ukuba ku ya koelwa 
nkutd sokuti kuyo, ijignkiilM a i 
MaM nabantu, i Alala cAlatini, y o- 
lanywe nmnntiu « be lihambele 
nje, a buye nezwi lajra 



all directions. Thia is what Z 
know about it 

It is not said that ehe ia an Ito> 
ngo (apirit), for she q)eakB with 
men of her own aooord. I never 
heard that th^ pray to her for 
any thing, for she doee not dwell 
with men, but in the foree^ and 
is unexpectedly met by a man, 
who has gone out about his own 
affaim, and be brings back ber 
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IZIKYANGA ZOKUBULA ; 

OB, 

DIVIOTIES. 



7^ Iniliatum of a Diviner. 



Ukdma kwomuntu o za 'kuba 
iu^anga i lolcu, ukuba kuk^a u 
nga iimontu o k^inilejo emzimbe- 
ui ; kepa ekuhambeDi kwesikati a 
k^ale ngokntetema, e nga gull 
umzimba wake, u tetema kakulu. 
A k^e ngokuketa ukudAla, a zile 
okunye ukudAla, & ti, " UkudAta 
okutile ui nga ngi pi kooa ; ka ja 
sgi bulala lunzimba iima ugi ku 
dAlile." A singe e patna eku- 
d&Ieni, e keta ukudAU a ku tanda- 
ja, nako a nga ku ki/iuiu ; a zinge 
e zibikabika. Futi e tahu nokuti, 
"Ngi pnpe ngi muka uamaozL" 
E pupa iziitto eziulngi, umzimba ii 



Thz condition of a man who is 
about to be an inyanga^ ia this : 
At first he is apparently robust ; 
but ia process of time he b^ins to 
be delicate, not having any real 
disease, but being very delicate. 
He b^na to be particul&r about 
food, and abstains from some 
kinds, and requests his friends not 
to give him that food, because it 
makes him ilL He habitually 
avoids certoiQ kinds of food, choos- 
ing what he likee, and he does not 
eat much of that; and he is cou- 
tinu&lly complaining of pains in 
difierent parts of his body. And 
he tells them that he has dreamt 
that he was being carried away by 
a river. He dreams of many 
things, and his body is muddled^ 



1 See note 6, p. 131. 

^ Dtaigeka. — Ukudunga ia to stir up mud in water, so as to make 
the water turbid, or muddy ; and ia hraice applied by metaphor ta 
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duDgeke, a !>e indAlu ^mapupo. 
Ku be i loko e pupa njalo izinto 
eunin^, e vuka, e ti, " NamAla 
nje nnuimba wami u dungekUe ; 
cgi pnpe ngi Imlawa abaatu ab»- 
ningi ; nga k^buko, ngi uuda oje. 
Naku Be ngi vuka, uraziiaba se u 
shijene, n nga ae Tonk&" A ae 
lowo 'mnntu a giile kakuin, kn 
bnlira ezinyaugeiu. 



Izinjanga knk^ala zi ngn tshe- 
taki ukungeoa maainyane ukubona 
ukuba lo 'muntn u la 'kuba uen- 
Uoko ebutakataka. Ezinyangeni 
ku be lukuni ukubona isiniinja ; 
ci Einge zi buda, zi taho oku nge 
ko, kn se ku pele izinkomo ugo- 
kntsbo kveBuyanga, ti ti, idAIozi 
lakabo li hW inkomo, U ti, a li 
piveukudAla. 

ITembala loko "knbdio kwezi- 
nyanga abantu ba ku Tumele pe- 
nilu, ngoknti a y* bzl zona. Km 
ze Icii pele kooke kwalo 'muntu, e 
gula njato ; ku le ku ko&lwe uku- 



and he beooniea ahoose of dreams.' 
And he dreams constantly of 
many things, and on awaking saya 
to his friends, " My body is mud- 
dled to-day ; I dreamt many men 
were killing me ; I escaped I know 
not how. And on waking one 
p«rt of my body felt different 
from other parts ; it was no longer 
alike all over." At last the man 
is very ill, and they go to the 
diviners to enquire. 

The diviners do not at onoe aee 
that he is about to have a soft 
head.^ It is difGcnlt for them to 
see the trutii ; they oontanually 
talk nonsense, and m^e &lse 
statements, niitil all the man's 
oatUe are devoured at their com- 
mand, they saying that tiie sfurit 
of his people demands cattle, that 
it may eat food. 

So the people raodily assent to 
the diviners' word, thinking that 
they know. At length all the 
man's property is expended, he 
being still ill ; and they no longer 



ooufusion or muddling of mind by trouble, — disturbanoe of a iamily 
or a village by contention and quarrelling, and, as above, to geueral 
derangement of the body from diseaae. (Compare Muddle, Wedg- 
wood't Dictionary of Englith Etymology.) From this word we have 
the compounds Idungamua, A Htirrer up of strife in a village, or 
"Vil luge-muddier ; and Idiiingaruihhi, A stirrer up of strife in a house, 
or House-muddler. 

' A hoaaa of d/nama, meaning that he dreams constantly ; that 
dreams t&ke np their abode with him. Many dreams are supposed to 
be oansed or sent by the Amatongo, but not all 

* A Kffi head, that is, impresmble. Diviners sre sud to have 
•^ heads. 
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ba kn m "kwunziwa njaui, loko 
izukonio se a pelile, neziAlobo 
I nke zi m siie ngento e swelekftyo. 
Kn ti Dgelikftde ku vela iojangft, 
i o pikise Eooke mnyMigb, i ti, 
" Ngi y' ftzi ukuba ni za kumi lapa 
nje, ae n' aAlulekile ; » ni se nasi' 
bindi soknti i kona inyanga e nga 
Di aizako. Kepa mina, 'bangane 
bftini, ngi bona ukati abangane 
bomi ba laAlekile. A ba i dAlanga 
impepo. A ba taaanga kaAIe. 
Iiii nkuba b' aAlulwe, nkufa ku 
BobeJa? Ngi ti mina leio 'nyanga 
si ni UupilsL Ixtku 'ku& a ku 
funi ukuba kw elatahwe ng^azL 
Xjo 'mimtu a ngi boni okunye, 
"kupela ngi bona ukuti u DomAla- 
ba. A ka ko 'kunye. IT ha^jwa 
lunAlaba U J'a hacjwa lo 'muiitu 
abakwiui B'aAluke kabili ; aba- 



know what to do, for he has no 
more cattle, and bis fiiienda help 
bim in Hucb things aa he needa. 

At length an inyanga cornea and 
says that all the otheiB are wrong. 
He aajB, " I know that you coma 
here to me beoauM jm have been 
unable to do any thing for the 
man, and hare no longer ilie heart 
to believe that any inyauga can 
help you. But, my Mends, I see 
tbat my fiiends, the other izinya- 
nga, have gone aatraj. They have 
not eaten impepo.' They were 
not initiated in a proper way. 
Why have they been mistaken, 
when the disewse is evident ! For 
my part, I tell you the iainyanga 
have troubled you. The diseaae 
does not require to be treated 
with blood.* Aa for the man, I 
see nothing else but tliat he is 
possessed by the Ibjngo.^ There 
is nothing else. He is poesessed 1^ 
an ItoQgo. Tour people^ move in 
him. They are divided ioto two 

' Impepo is of two kinds — white and black. 

The black is first used as an emetio to remove all badness and 
causes of dimness from the system. 

The white is burnt aa incense when sacrificing to the Amatongo ; 
izinyauga use it ax an emetic to prevent the return of dimness of the 
inner sight after the use of the black impepo ; they also eat it ; and 
place it under their heads at night, that they may have clear, truthful 
dreams. They believe that by the use of this medicine they are en- 
abled to divine with accuracy. Hence to have " eaten impepo " means 
to be a trustworthy diviner. 

< Treated vnth blood, that is, of sacrificee. 

' Umitiaba, L e., the Itongo. Bee p. 147, note 14. 

^ Your people move in him, that is, the Amatongo. See p. 286. 
Or, he is poseeeeod by your pet^Ie. ' 
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nje ba ti, ' E^ a a tandt ukuba 
amntvana webu 'oiuw& A si ku 
fiioL' Ifgaloko ke kungako « nga 
dndi nje. Uma ni m vimba, ni 
ya "kuba ni ya m bvilala. N'go- 
kuba ka ea yi 'kuba inyuiga ; fuU 
ka ea yi 'kubuyela ehuntwini ; u 
ya 'kuba i loku e nje. Uma e nga 
sa guli, u Be ya 'kutetema njalo, a 
be isinla, a nga kgondi 'luto. Ngi 
ti mioa ni ya leu m bnlala ng»- 
mitJ. Yeka ui nje, ni bheke im- 
peto lapa uku£i ku bhekiua koaa. 
A ui boni ini ukuba ku ti ugamAla 
e nga i dAlanga imiti, a ke a fnade 
notufinonat Mu yeke ni ngemiti. 
Ka yi 'ku& ogokugnla, ngokuba u 
ya 'kiipiwa ubuAle." 



Nembala ke a gule lo 'muutu 
iminyaka emibili, e nga eindi ; 
kumbe i dAluIe kuloko, e gula. A 
pome endAIiui ima3ukirana,abantu 
bakjale ukuti, "U za 'usinda.' 
Kg&, a buyele endMni. Eu ^nge 
ku ba njalonjalo a ze a ftlutuke 
ijjnwplfe Kepa umzimba wake u 
be lututuva, a nga bandi amafuta. 
Abantu ba mangale ngokuhamba 



pBrtics ; Home say, ' So, we do not 
wish that our child should be in- 
jured. WedoDotwiih it.' Itis> 
for tltat reasoa and no other that 
be doea not get well. If you bar 
the way against the Itongo, you 
will be killing him. For he will 
not be an iuyanga ; neither will he 
ever be a man again ; he wiU be 
what he is now. If he ia not ill, 
he will be delicate, and become a 
fool, and be unable to understand 
any thing. I tell you. yon will 
kill him by using medicines. Just 
leave him alone, and look to the 
end to which the disease points. 
Do you not see that on the day he 
baa not taken medidne, he just 
takes a mouthful of food P Do 
□ot give him any more medicines. 
He will not die of the sii^ness, 
for he will have what is good'** - 
given to him." 

So the man may be ill two 
years without getting better ; pee- 
haps even longer t^n that. He 
may leave the house for a few 
days, and the people begin to 
tliink he will get well But no, 
he is confiued to the house again. 
This continues until his hair &lls 
off And his body is dry and 
scurfy; and he does not like to 
anoint himself People wonder 
at the progress of the disease. 



> When he takes medicines, he eats notliing, and is worse than 
usuaL When he leaves off medicines he is better, and takes a little 
food. 

1° Whal it good, viz., the power to divine; 
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kwaleeo 'ta&*. Kodwa ioAloko i 
k^e okabonakala into e ku nga 
ti i za 'kuba yona. A bonakale 
ngokuzftmula futifati, n& ngokuti- 
iDul» futdfatL Abontu bs ti, 
." KqA I Nembala lo 'muntu ku 
nga n za 'knhanjwa umAIaba." A 
bouftkale iia ngokutanda ugiuii 
kakulu ; & nga bi naaikati eside 
uguoi (I nga m betniuigs. Abaatn 
ba k^e ukuboua ukuti n nikelwe 
ubu&le. 



Kti ti ngemva kwalokn » gule, 
a ke a kguleke, a telire nganuuiB, 
kn tulatule iBikatahana. £ zinge 
e kala izioyembezi, e pmnisela ku 
Ee ku be kanye, kn ti pakati 
kwobuBuku, lap' abaotu be tate- 
kile ubntoogo, 'ezwakale, a vuse 
■bantu bonke ngokuAlabelela ; n 
Re kjambe igama, abantu ba Tuke 
abesi&zaoa nabamadoda, ba ye 
kuye, ba ye 'ku m Tumiaa lelo 
'gama a li Alabelelayo. 

Lokupela ku njalonjalo, ku be 
H ku bonwa ngokusa ; ae ku hi- 



But his kead begins to give atgns 
of what is about to happen. He 
shorn that he is about tu be a divi- 
nfir by yavtiitig^' again and again, 
and by sneemig agun and again. 
And men aay, " Xo ! Truly it 
aeems as though this man was 
about to be possessed by a spirit" 
This is also apparent fata his 
being veiy fond of snuff; not 
allowing any long time to pass 
without taking some. And people 
b^n to see that he has had what 
is good given to him. 

After that he is ill; he has 
slight coDVulsionB, and has water 
poured on him, and they cease for 
a time. He habitually sheds tears, 
at first slight, and at last he weeps 
aloud, and in the middle of the 
night, when the people are asleep, 
he is heard making a noise, aud 
wakes the people by singing ; he 
has composed a song, and men aiid 
women awake aud go to sing in 
concert with him. 

In tliis state of things they 
daily expect his death ;'* he is now 



" Yawning is considered a sign of approaching inspiration by 
the Itongo. — In the Icelandic Legends we find a remarkable power 
ascribed to yawning.- The female troll who bad assumed the likeness 
of a beautiful queen betrays her secret by saying, " When I yawn a 
little yawn, I am a neat and tiny maiden ; when I yawn a half-yawn, 
then I am as a half-troll ; when I yawn a whole yawn, then am I as 
a whole troll." fZegmda of loattrnd. I'oweU and MagnvMon. 27ui 
Series, p. 448.^ 

^^ Lit, It is now seen by the morning, viz., that he is still alive. 
They retire to rest doubtful whether they shall find him still living at 
daybreak. 
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ngelelene ^ina'tanibo ; leu se ku 
tiwa eli ogomao ilanga a li 71 'ku 
m ahiya. Ba mangale &baBtu, 
V emn e Alaba igatoa, ba m taliA- 
yele ka Ba k^e ukunw iaibiadi 
ngoknti, " Tebo ke ; nuaje ai 7a 
i bona inAIoko." 

Ngaloko ke ngaleso 'sikati unm 
e ae tasa, abautu bi^owo 'mim ba 
JUnpeJce ngoku nga lali 'butongo j 
ngokuba nmimtu ow etasayo n ya 
Alupa kakulu, ngokuba ka lali, n 
ya sebenza kakulu ngenAloko; 
ukulala kwake u tl Alwati DJe, u 
ya Tuka u ae Tuka uamagama 
amaoingi ; nemizi « aeduze nowa- 
kubo i puma kona ebtisuko, i ewe 
nkuba izwi lake se 11 peiuiu, ba ye 
'kn m vumela. Knmbe a Alabelele 
ku ze ku se, ku nga lalwanga. 
Aba&tu bomuzi be tn tehayela 
izandAla zi ze si be 'buAlungu. 
lApo ke u Be lingiaa kwceeleaele 
pakati kwendAlu ; iudAlu ae iuci- 
nane ukukamkaxima, 'eauka 'ek^a 
« Alabelela, e vevezela, e lingisa 
IcwoioManga 11 pakati kwamauzi, 
A juluke a be 'manzL 



S dAliwe ke izinkomo ngaleso 
'sikatl En Mangabezwa lobo 
'buAle, ku kcakcambiawa IdAloxi, 
nkuba li m kanyise kakulu. Ku 



but skin and bones, and they think 
that to-moiTDw'H sun will not leave 
him alira The people wonder 
when they hear him aiuging, and 
they strike their hands in oonoert. 
They tiien b^jn to take courage, 
Baying, " Yes ; now we see that it 
is the head,"*' 

Therefore whilst he is nnder- 
gcnng this initiatdon the people of 
the Tillage are troubled by want 
of sleep ; for a man who is begin- 
ning to be an inyanga canaee great 
trouble, for he doe« not sleep, bat 
works constantly with Us bmn ; 
his sleep is merely by suatckes, 
and he wakes up singing many 
songs ; and people who are near 
quit their villages by night when 
they hear him singing aloud, and 
go to sing in concerb Perhaps he 
singii till the morning, no one 
having slept The people of the 
village smite their hands in con- 
cert till Uiey are sore. And then 
he leaps about the house like a 
frog i and the house becomes too 
small for him, and he goes out, 
leaping and singing, and sbu Vif g 
like a reed in the water, and drip- 
ping with perspiration. 

At that time many cattle are 
eaten. The people encourage his 
becoming an inyanga ; they em- 
ploy meana for making the Itongo 
white, that it may make his 
divination very clear. At lengtli 



1* Lit., We see the head, 
which is followed by the power to 



-iz., that it is affect«d in that way 
divine. ^ 
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n ku be kona en^e in^anga endaU 
«7 BDwayo. £a ti ebusuku e lele 
a yalelwe, kn tiire, " Hamba n ye 
knbaai, n ys a ku peAlele ubulawo 
boknAlanza, nkuze w etose kanye- 
kanya" Nembala a ti nya ama- 
sukwana, a yile kuleyo 'nyanga, e 
ye 'kiipeAlelwa ubulawo ; u ya 
bnya u se omuoye, u le Alambulu- 
kile, n se iayanga kc; 



Eu ti uma e &i 'knba nemilozi, 
ktt ange ku ba kona icwi lokati 
knye, "Wena ku z* ukukoluma 
nabaatu ; abantu b' eza 'kutshe- 
Iwa i ti koDke ab' eta Dgako." 
A dnge e 'wa laua lawo 'm^upo, 
e ti, "Ba kooa abantu aba ngi 
tshela ebuaokn, ba td, b' eza 'usi- 
kulumela booa nabanta ab' ezo'u 
bnla." Nembala ku ze ku ye 
ngako loko ; e sa bula yena, ku be 
kanye ku UTatnuke; labo "bantu 
aba kulnma ngemilozi 'ecwe se be 
kuluma kuye, a ba pendule naye 
qjeugoniuntu nje; a ba kulumise 
naye ngoku ba buza; uma e nga 



another ancient inyanga of ce- 
lebrity ia pointed out to him.'^ 
At night whilst asleep he is 
ooDunanded by tiie Itongo, who 
says to him, " Oo to So«nd< 
so ; go to him, and he will chum 
for yon emetjo-ubtilawo,'* that 
you may be an iuyanga alto- 
gether." Then he is quiet for a 
few daya, having gone to the in- 
yanga to have ubulawo churned 
for him ; and he oomea back quite 
another man, being now cleansed 
and an inyanga indeed. 

And if he ia to have fii.mil lar 
^iiits, there is continually a voice 
sayiog to him, "You will not 
apeak with the people ; they will 
be told by us every thing they 
oome to enquire about" And 
he continoally tells the people his 
dreams, saying, "There are peo> 
pie** who tell me at night ibai 
they will speak for themselves to 
thoee who oome to enquira" At 
last all this turns out to be true ; 
when he has b^un to divine, at 
length hie power entirely oeasea, 
and he hears the spirtte who speak 
by whistlingB^^ speaking to him, 
and he answers them as he would 
answer a man ; and he causes 
them to speak by asking tiiem 
questions ; if he does not undei^ 



14 That is, by the Itongn in a dream. 
" Ubulawo. — See p. 142, note 10. 
" People, viz., the dead, the Amatonga 

1^ The supposed voice of the fiuniliar spirits is always in a shrill, 
whistling tone ; hence they are called imilozi. 
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ka kTOudi kiko a ba ka takojo, 
bona ba m k^ndise konke a ba 
ku bonayo. Imilozi a i k^ali Dgo- 
knbula imiUola yabanta ; i kgmla 
ngokukaluma oomnntu wayo, i m 
aeise Inko oku za "knba i ko, auda- 
ba i bnlele abaotu isindaba zonke. 



Ifakoke e ogi kw aziyo ngemi- 
kd Da DgeEiayaiiga. 

Ku ti uma umiintu lowo o gu- 
linwa nmAlabfl, abaknbo aba ba- 
m'bayo be nga tandi ukuba a bitle, 
ba biie inyanga enknlu yokwelapa, 
i m Timbe, ukuze a nga buli. 
Kepa lo 'mnatu noma e nga aa 
buli, ka luQgi ; u Alala e isiguli 
ugezikati zouke. Nako ke e n^ 
kw adyo. Kopa soma e nga aa 
buli, ngoktiAlakaiiipa u &iia ne- 
nyanga yokubula njengondajeni. 
Tena, abakubo be nga tnndanga 
ukuba a bale, ba ti, " K^ ; a si 
tandi ukuba indnda eogaka, e na- 
mandAla angaka, i be into nje e ae 
i hUle. ekaya, i nga se uamsebenzi, 
ku ukupela ukubuta kodwa." Ba 
m Timba ke. Ewa ae ka Alala 
kuye isibonnkaliao eokuti, "Lo 
'muntu, uma wa e inyanga, wa e 
ssa 'kuba nbandubandu, ukuti i- 
syangiaUa." 



stand wkat they say, tbey make 
him understand ereiy thing they 
see. The &miliar spirits do not 
begin by explaining omens vhioh 
occur among the people; they 
begin by speaking with him whose 
&miliara they are, and makin g him 
acquainted with what is about to 
hqipen, and then he dirines for 
the people. 

This then is what I know of 
fiuniliu spirits and diviners. 

If the relatives of the man who 
has been made ill by the Itongo 
do not wish him to become a di- 
viner, tbey call a great doctor to 
treat him, to lay the spirit, that he 
may uot divinft But althongh the 
man no longer divines, he is not 
well; he cnntinues to be always 
out of hralth. This is what I 
know. But although he no longer 
divines, as regards wisdom he is 
like a diviner. For instance, there 
was Undayeni, His friends did 
not wish him to become a diviner ; 
they said, "No ; we do not wish 
so fine and powerful a man to be- 
come a mere thing which stays at 
home, and does no work, but only 
divines," So they laid the spirit. 
But there still lemained in him 
signs which caused the people to 
say, "If that man had been a 
diviner, he would have been a 
very great man, a firstKilaaa di- 
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Leyo 'milosi, a n bi munye um- 
boi o kulumako ; ibondAla eliiiitigi 
Bje labantu ; Bam&zwi a wa fiuu ; 
oinutije n nelake nomunye njalo ; 
elalo'wo 'muntu a ba ngene kuye 
izwi lake U lodwa. Futi n^kuba 
naye n ya btua kayo njengafaanye 
abanta, naye n y» bula kayo. 
Uma i Dga taho 'luto, V axi loko 
oku ya 'ntsbiiro i yo ; a nge ba 
tehele abantii ab' eio'ubula, akuti, 
ni za Initefaelwtt ukuti nokutL 
Ai. Okwake ukwamnkela into 
leyo e fike nabantu ab' ezo'ubula 
linpela. Naye u ya buzaaa oayo, 
ba kulnmisane. 



Eu ti uma ab' ezn'obula be fika 
kulo 'mu&tn e nemiloid ba kuleke, 
a taho kubo ukuti, " 0, ni fika nje 
ngi ngedwik £u makiwe Izolo. 
A og* am lapa ku yiwe kon^" Ba 
Alale ke abantu laba Ekafikeni 
kwayo i ya Icuzwakala ngokabi- 
ngelela labo 'bantu, i ti, " Sa ni 
bona k&" Ba ti, "Si bona nina, 
'makoaL" Naye lowo o hamba 
nayo a boze iikuba, " Ni ya fika 
na t " I Tume. Ngaloko ke kn- 
lukooi nkuktfonda kitina ukuba 
ka inkoAliso, lapa a iwa amazwi 
amaningi a knluma nomnntu o 
nayo, naye e koluma. 



' Ab to the ^miliar spirits, it Is 
not dtie only that speaks ; they 
are very many ; and their voices 
are not alike ; one has his voice, 
and another his ; and tiie voice of 
the man into whom tliey enter is 
diSerrat from theirs. He too en- 
quires of them as other people do ; 
and he too seeks divination of 
them. If they do not speak, he 
does not know what they will say ; 
he cannot tell those who come ibr 
divination what they will be told. 
No. It IB his place to take what 
those who Dome to enquire Iffing, 
and nothing more. And the mas 
and the fiuniliar spirits ask que»- 
tions of each other and convwse;. 

When those who come to seek 
divination salute him, he relies, 
" 0, yoa have come when I am 
alone. The spirits departed yes- 
twday. I do not know where 
they are gon&" So the peopla 
wait "Wben they come they are- 
heard saluting them, saying. 

Good day." They reply, " Good 
day to you, masters." And the 
who lives with them aJso asks 
them saying, " Are you ooming 1 " 
They »y, they are. It is there- 
fore difficult to nnderstaud that it 
deception, when we hear many, 
voices speaking with the man who 
has &miliar spirits, and him too. 
(^>eaking with them. 
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« to he a Diviner. 



Uhlabo In bonakala ngokwenm 
iaibobo ; a ti umuntu, " SubnAla- 
ngu eeikaleni, p&nsi kweaipaoga, 
o&lAQgotiDi, enyamenL Lw enza 
iubobo; In pnmele ng^Mkatd 
kwotnzimba inudavo sombili." 



Ba bnze alxuitu, ba ti, " Lmo 
'sifo iofo Bini nal loku 1u fima 
uoMabo DJe." 

A ti, " £he ; tMuni ogi ti i lo 
nAlftbo ; i lo lolu oln pumeU ew- 
Icaleni sontzimba, Iw ale ukuba ngi 
pefiimnle, Iw ale ukuba itgi lale 
pauBL" 

Ln ze Iw aAlulwe inyaoga e 
Iw aziyo umati walo. Ngokaba 
abamD^ama ba ti ukanilo ; ba ti, 
Iw enziwa umAlaba. Lo 'muntu 



Utklabo" is known by nosiiig a 
BensatioD of perfomtoon'' of tbe 
nde ; and t^e man says, " I have 
pain under the armpit, beneaUt 
Vba ahoulder-blade, in mj side, in 
the flesh. It causes the feeling aa 
if there was a hole t^ere ; the pain 
paaaea through my body to each 

The men ask, "What is this 
disease! for it resembles nothing 
but utblaba" 

He repliee, "Yes, yes; I too 
say it is uthlobo ; it is that which 
comes out™ from the side of my 
body and will not let me breathe, 
neither will it let me lie down." 

At length tbe doctor who knows 
the medicines ibr utiilabo cures 
it. But black people call it 
also ukaniio,*' and say it is caused 
by the Itongo.^ And when a 



'^ Uhlaho, the name cS a diseoAe, from vJcuklaha, to stab, because 
it is attended with a stabbing pain or ttitch in &e side. It is applied 
either to pleurodynia or pleurisy. 

" laibobo, A hole, — that is, the patient feels as though a hole had 
been made in hia side with a sharp instrumeuL Tbe same senaatioa 
that we call a " stitch in the side." 

^ He speaiks of the disease aa though it wsa a knife, or something 
of that kind ; he perflonifiee it. 

" VJexvio. — ^The same as vMcAo, bma.vkvkx.vla, to stab. 

** We may compare the following &ith in eril Nats, which seem 
to hnld very much the same poedtiou In tbe Esfit as the Amatongo 
among the Amazulu ; — 

" The I^ats or Dewatas play a conspicuous part in the afiairs of 
this world. Their seats are in the six lower heaTens, forming, with 
the abode of man and the four states of punishment, the eleven seats 
of passions. Bat they often quit thdr reepectJTe places, and interfere 
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tandwa ukanilo iukati zonke, Icu 
se lu m bambe ojolo ixikati make, 
kubaatu aliainmTftmtt ka tiw*, u 
yft hftnjwa umAlaUt ; amatoDgo a 
hamba ktif ena emzimbeaL Lu ti 
nma Iw epuza nkupela omxlmbeni, 
ku se kn yokubulwa ecinfaDgeni. 
Zi lik' uanjanga, si ti, " 17 nom- 
AlabtL U nabakubo abafiiyo." Zi 
ti uma a ti, " Ewa ku kona umu- 
ntn kubo owa be a inyanga ; naye 
Q baDJwa njal< 



man is constanUy affected^ by 
uUilabo, black meo my &» Itongo 
is walkiui; in him ; Amatoago 
are walking iu bis body. If the 
disease laata a long time, iJiey at 
length go to enquire of divinen. 
They come and say, " He is afieci- 
ed by the Itunga He is afiected 
by hie people who are dead.** 
There waa one of them who waa 
an inyanga j and thin man has the 
Itongo in his body ; his people 



with the chief events that take place among men. Hence we see them 
ever attentive in ministering to all the wauta <tf the fiitnre Bndha. 
Besides, they are made to watch over trees, formts, villages, towns, 
cities, fountains, rivers, &c. These are the good and bfmevolent Nata. 
This world is also supposed to be peopled with wicked Nnta, whose 
nature is ever prone to the eviL A good deal of the worship of Biid- 
hiats consists in superatitious cereiiionies and offerings made for pro- 
pitiating the wicked Kats, and obtaining Ctvoiirs and temporal advtin- 
tages from the good ones. Such a worship is universal, and fiilty 
countenanced by the Talapoins, though in opposition with the real 
doctrinee of genuine Budhism. All kinda of miafbrtnnes are attributed 
to the malignant interference of the evil Nats, In case of severe ill- 
ness that bas resisted the skill of native medical art, the physician 
gravely t«lls the patient and Us relativee that it is useless to have re- 
course any longer to medicines, bub a oonjuror must be sent for, to 
drive out the malignant spirit who is the author of the complaint. 
Meanwhile directions are given for the erection of a shed, where offet^ 
ings intended for the inimical Nat are depoMted. A female relative 
of the patient b^ns dancing to the sound of uiusioal instruments. 
The danoe goes on at first in rather a quiet manner, bnt it gradually 
grows more animated, until it reaches the acme of animal phrenzy. 
At that moment the bodily strength of the dancing lady becomes ex- 
hausted ; she drops on the ground in a state of apparent &intnesa. 
She is then approached by the conjuror, who asks her if the invisible 
foe has relinquished his hold over the diseased. Having been answered 
in the affirmative, he bide the physician to give medicines to the pa^ 
tient, assuring him that his remedies will now act beneficially for 
retrtoring the health of the sick, since their action will meet no further 
opposition from the wicked Nat" fTh^ Life or Legend qf Gauduma, 
the Budha qf the Burmeae. P. Bigandet, p. 71. Comp. also p. £37.^ 

** Tandtoa, lit, loved. 

** That is, the Amatongo. 
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fiiDVa sbakubo a c' a be neiiAloko 
ebnt&kataka, a bule, e tasila" 

Z\ ti iaayangn ed bulayo, " Ni 
DgB be ni aa mu nika imitL A ni 
boni ini, Itqw ni mu funela imiti 
yoAlabo, lu nga Tumi ukupela nat 
Ni ti ni nga mu piudsa umiiti, ku 
be i kona ni mu buigclajo na! 
Mu jeke ni ngemiti. Lo 'muntu 
a jtt hanjwa abakubo. Ba tauda 
nma a pupe." 

Eu ti uroa kva ku kona nmu- 
ntn owa &70, owa be inyanga, ba 
m bize ng^ama, e bizwa izinjanga 
ezi yokubula, zi ti, " U haujwa 
Ubani lowo ; o yena e ti, m' a be 
inyanga. U haojwa umnntn owa 
be e inyanga enkuln." Eu tsho 
izinyBDga ezi yokubul^u Zi ti, 
" Jjowo 'mnntu owa be inyanga, o 
hamba knye enudmbeni, wa be 
inyanga neyokumbulul^ Ya be i 
mbulula." Zi ti izbyanga, " Kaye 



visk him to have a soft head,^ 
and become a divioer, when be baa 
been initiated." 

The divinen say, " Do not give 
Mm any more medicines. Do yoa 
not see when you get uChUbo- 
medioines for him, the diseaae doea 
not cease 1 When you give him 
medioine, do you not thereby in- 
crease the disease I Leave him 
alouft His people are in him. 
They wish him to draam." 

And if one of his people who is 
dead was an inyanga, the diviners 
who come to divine call him by 
name, and say, " So-and-so is in 
him ; it is he who says he is to be 
an inyanga. It is a great inyanga 
that possesses him," That is 
what the divinere say. They say, 
The man who was an inyanga, 
who is walking in his body, was 
an inyanga who cotild dig up 
poisona^ He used to dig them 
And since he who used to 



^ To hare a soft or impressible head, that is, to be an inyanga. 

** Ukumbviiila. — Sorcerers are supposed to destroy their victims 
by taking some portioii of their bodies, as hair or nails ; or something 
that has been worn ne2:t their person, as a piece of an old garment, 
and adding to it certain medicines, which is then buried in some secret 
place. They are at onoe the subjects of disease, and suffer and die. 
The power alluded to above is that of discovering and digging up this 
poison. Yery similar to the practice of sorcerers amongst ourselves, 
who used to make an image ai wax or clay of the person they wished 
to kill, and treat it with poisons, ka., and every thing done to the 
image was felt by their victim. 

The following account is given among Danish Traditions : — 

" In a certain house everything went perversely ; for which re&- 
son the inhabitants sent to a well-known wise woman. She came and 
went about the house boUi within and without. At last she stood 
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lokw e hanjwa u je lowo 'muutu 
ova be e mbulnla ubnti babatak&ti 
ft ba bulola ngabo abaoje abantu, 
naye k^ed' 'etaae, a m etasise, ii 
ya Icnba nedAlosi elinoAlope, naye 
a ya 'kumbulula naye, njengaloiro 
vakubo Ubani, owa be e injanga, 
e mbulula ; u za 'kninbalula naye. 
Hn yeke ni ngemiti." Zi ti ud- 
nyanga o ku bulwa kuzona, u ti 
zona, " Imiti i laAle ni ; ni nga be 
ni Ba mn nika ; se ni ya Ini m 
bul&U, uma iii ti ni mn nika imitL 
Ni ti i jona i ya 'ku m aiadisa. 
K« i yi "kn mu fdndisa. W »- 
luiwa ngamabomvi. Lo 'muatu 



dig np the poison of tbe Boroerers 
by which they destroyed others has 
tnken jrawessioa of this iDan, he 
too aa Roon aa he hu been initiated 
will have a i^te Itongo,'^ and 
will dig np poisons as So-and-so, 
one of his people, used to do. 
Leave him alone as r^fards medi- 
cdnea Throw away roedicinee, 
and gire him no more ; you will 
kill him if yoa do. You think 
they will cute him. They will not 
cnre him. He b puqweely thus 
The Amatongo Irish 



still before a large stone, which lay just without the dwelling. ' This,' 
B^d she, ' shonld be rolled away.' But all that they could do with 
levers and other meanii was to no purpose : the stone would oot move. 
At length the wise woman herself hobbled up to the atone, and 
scarcely had she touched it before it moved from its old station. Be- 
neath was found a silken purse filled with the claws of cocks and 
eagles, hnmsin hair and nails. ' Put it into the fire together with a 
good bundle of pea-straw, that it may catch quickly,' eoid the old 
woman ; and no sooner was this said than, done, But the moment 
the fire b^an to take effect it b«^n to howl and hiss as if the very 
house were ready to fall, and people who stood out in the fields hard 
by plaiidy saw a witch sally forth on her broomstick from the mouth 
<^ the oven. At the same momeut the old woman died, who, it was 
sappoeed, had bewitched the house, and all tLe sorcery was at an end." 
fj^orthem Mylliology. Benjamin 7%ofJ>e. VoL II., p. 189.J 

^ That is, an Itongo who shall influence for good, and enable him 
to see dearly and help others. Tbe; also speak of an Itongo elimnya- 
ma, a dark or black Itongo, that is, one that is jealous, and when he 
visits any one causes disease and suffering without giving any reason 
for his doing so. It is said, " Li Iwe li tttlile," that is. It fights in 
silence, — contends with people without telling them what to do to 
pacify It They suppose that aoreerers are aided by the Amatongo of 
their house to practise sorcery with skill and effect ; but such Ama- 
tongo are not said to be black or dark, but white, because they reveal 
wit£ clearness their will to their devotee. 
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kv tandwa nm' & be inTanga 
eiuAlope. Tnla ni, ni bone nma 
k' ea 'knyalelwft nft ebiwukii e 
lelel Ni ja Icu m bona e ae fika 
nje IcQBasa, ni nga m bonanga nku- 
pnnift kwake, e yalelwe imiti a. 
;oku i mlia entabeni, e mbe ubn- 
tawo bokuManza, a bu peAle, bu 
be nengwebu, a bu pnse, a Aluize 
Dgabo, 'etase. Eu ti ngeein7e 
iaikati a yalelwe impepo, a jukn i 
ka emAlaugenL" 



Ba mu tume ukuAlaba iuyama, 
ngokuba abantu abafayo ba tauda 
iny^ma kakulu kmuuntn a se be 
tanda uku m enza um' a be inya- 
nga, tJ ya d Alab«, e ba AUbels 
abakubo abftfkjo, Zi ya ngena 
edny& 17 ya zi Alaba njalo ; zi 
jH ngena fiiti ezinye, zi vela ekwe- 
iapeni kwake, na oekubuleni kwa- 
Ice, nezokumbulula innkomo. Uma 
sbantu be buba, be bulawa aba- 
takati, i muke i yokumbulula, i 
Jllanzise abanta aba dAliawayo aba- 
takatl 



him to become a white** inyaoga. 
Be qniet, and see if the Amatongo 
do not give him commaudn at 
night in his eleeih Yod will see 
him come home in the morning 
not having seen him go ont, having 
had medicines revealed to him 
which bo will go to iJie mountains 
to dig up ; you will see be baa dug 
up cleanaing-nbulawo, and he 
will chum it and make it froth 
and drink it, and cleanse himself 
by it, and so b^n to be an inya- 
nga. And at other tines be will 
be oomnianded to fetch impepo, 
which he will go to the marsh to 

The Amatongo tell Tiim tu kill 
cattle, for the dead are very fond 
of demanding flesh of one whom 
they wish to make an inyanga. 
He slangbters them for his people 
who are dead. And others eater 
Ms kraal.'* He slanght^a con- 
stantly, and others again come in 
in their place, the cattle being de- 
rived from his treatment of dis- 
ease, and from divining, and dig- 
ging np poisons. When men are 
periahing, being destroyed by sor- 
cereiB, he goes and digs up the 
poisons, and purifies those whom 
the sorcerers are poisoning. 



'^ As we speak of " white witches ; " an inyanga who shall see 
(Nearly, and use his power tot good puipoeea. 

^ By sacrificing to the Amatongo he obtains tlieir blessing ; they 
enable him to treat disease and to divine Euccessfully ; and thus he 
obtains many cattle^ which enter his kraal instead of those he has 
sacrificed. ■■ 
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I amaDtn e gula, e guliswa 
a ya haiyK. Amatongo 
ft m kqtmbiao iguna, ku but&ae 
ftbttnta baaekaTo, bft mu talwjeli 
igama a !i k^mbelwe itongo, — 
lokwetaaa, — lohnnyang^ 



Abanye abantu ba pike, ba ti, 
" E^bo. Lo 'muntu u ya Aknya 
&j«, Ka nalo itonga" £a ti 
abanye, " O, u netougo ; n Be 
inyangiL" 

Ba ti abaoye, " Kga ; n uAlanya. 
Ni ka ui mu tukusele na, loku ni 
ti u inyanga I " 



Ba ti, " Eja ; a si ka mu tuku- 
BelL" 

Ba ti, "8e ni ma bona ugani, 
ni bone u inyanga nal" 

Ba ti, " Si m bona ngokuyale- 
Iwa imiti a yoku i mba." 

Ba ti, " 0, u uAlanya nja Nga- 
pana ai be Bi ya Tuma uroa u inya- 
nga nma ku be ni ya mu tukuaelo, 
lezo 'ziato e be ni mu tukusele 

Kona u ya zi giba. Anti ni si 
tshel' ize, ukuti u inyanga, loku a 
ni ka mu tukuwU." 

Ba ti uma ba kulume, ba tsho 
njalo, be pikisana ngoku mn tuku- 



When the Amatongo make a 
man ill, he criea " Hai, htu, hai."^ 
They oauae him to cxtmpoae Boogs, 
and tile people of hia home assem- 
ble and beat tnne to the Bong the 
Amatongo have caused him to 
compoae, — the song of initiati<ai, 
— a aong of professional skill. 

Some dispute and say, "No. 
The fellow is merely mad. Thera 
is no Itnngo in him." Others say, 
" O, there is an Itongo in him ; he 
is already an inyanga." 

The othera say, " No ; he is 
mad. Have you ever hidden 
things for him to discover by his 
inner sight, since you say he is an 
inyanga t " 

They say, " No ; we have ncrt) 
done that" 

They ask, " How then do yon 
know he is an inyanga)" 

They saj, " We know it because 
he is told about medicines, which 
he goes to dig up." 

They reply, " O ! he is a mere 
. We might allow that 
inyanga if you had con- 
cealed things for him to find, and 

had discovered what you had 
concealed. But yon tell us what 
is of no impoi-t, aa you have not 
done this." 

As they are talking thus and 
diRpiiting about concoaling things 



^'' Ilatya, To ciy as the diviner ; a continual repetition of Hai, 
biu, hai. 
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Bela, ku ti ebusukn, ekokleni 
kwake, a pnpe e m tshela lowo 
'mnntu waknbo owa bjo, o j'enft 
e mw ebtaUayo um' a be iuyaaga, 
ft mil tsbei' a ti, " Be be pildsuna, 
be ti, ku vi a ioTanga wena." 



A buEe o ttioBwAyo, a ta, "Ba ti, 
a ng^ vi ngi inyanga ngaai nal" 

A ti, " Ba ti, ku vi a inyanga ; 
Im. ti, u u&lnnja nje ; ba ti, u ya 
tokuselwa na, loku ka tiwa a 
injanga na 1 " 



A buz* a ti, "Ngi tahele, ku 
tsho obani na t " 

A ti, " Km be ku pikiauia obeuii 
nobaai." 

A ti, "Wena u ti b' enz* ama- 
nga ini uina be tebo njalo uat" 

A ti, "TiiIel Loku be teho 
njaln, miua ngi ti, a za 'kuba 
inyanga e J' aAlula izinyanga sonke, 
ba dete bonke abantu Upa emAla- 
beni, ukitti u inyaoga eukulu, ba 
kwad." 



A ti yeoa ow etmiuswK 
" Mina ngi, ti ba k^nisile uuui m 
ti, ng* uAIanya. Mbala a ba bo- 
uauga be ngi tuknaela." 



A ti loiTO 'muntu owa be iny»- 



fi>r bim to find, at night wlmi be 
is asle^ he dreams that the mui 
of his people \rbo is dead, and 
who is causing him to begin to be 
an inynnga, tells him saying 
" Thej were disputing with each 
other, saying yon are not an inya- 
uga." 

He who is beginning to be aa in- 
yanga asks, " Why do they say I 
am not an inyangal" 

He ref^M, " They say you an 
not an inyanga, but a mere mad 
man ; and ask if they have hidden 
things for ynu to discorer, einee 
the others say you are an inya-- 
nga." 

He says, "Tell me who they 
are -irho say so." 

He replies, "So-and-so and So- 
and-so were disputing." 

The man ask^ " Do yon say 
they lie when they say sot" 

He replies, " Bo quiet Be- 
cause they say ao, I say you shall 
be a greater inyanga than aU 
othen, and alt men in the world 
shall be satisfied that you are a 
great inyanga, and they shall 
know you." 

The man who Is b^^inningto 
be an inyanga says, " For my part 
I say they speak the truth when 
they say I am mad. Truly they 
have never hidden anything f<v 

Then the man who was aa ixt- 
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nga, o jeaa, o m etasisavo, a ti, 
" Tola ke. Ngi la 'ku ku yisa 
koDa «ku8enl U Tele entabeni ; 
n nga bn zumi ; u vele entabeni e 
seeita, u baize ; u s* n ti ukubaiza 
kwako enlalMni e aemta, ba kn 
Ewe, Br ;a 'kuti uioa u haiza 
k^ede^ ba ng* ezwa ; a pumele 
entabeni e sobala ; n of^ veli ka- 
kulu ; u Tele k^ede, u baize, u 
b' ecwise kodwi^ Ba ti uma b' e- 
Ewe nknti u vena, u bujre, u 
tebone, n bnjele entabeni e bwiUl 
Ngi ti ke, ba ya 'kubono, ba ya 
'knEwa, ukati be be ku peto wraia, 
amuntu o inyanga, o tosiBiweyo; ba 
ya 'kwazi ngaloko a ba be pikisana 
ngako, be U, u uAlanya, a a si yo 
inyanga." 



Mbala, w* eim ngaloka Wa 
baiza entabeni e Beslta ; ka ba mu 
zwa kakulu ; b' ezwa ku zings ku 
ti, INkene, nkene, nkene, nkene, 
nkene, nkene, 'Ezwe omaaye 
omuntu, a ti, " U nga ti ku kona 
nmuatu o oga t' u ti u ya AlabeleliL" 
Ba ti abanye, " A si zwa ; tina si 
zwa ku nkeneza uja" 



NBU. - 27S 

yanga, he who is initiating faim, 
says, " Just be quiet. I will take 
you to tliem in tiie morning. Aod 
do you appear* on a hill ; do not 
oome ujioa them suddenly ; but 
appear on a hill which is concealed, 
and cry ' Hai, hai, hai ; ' cry thus 
on the hill which is concealed, that 
they may hear. When you cry 
' Hai, bai, hai,' if they do not hear, 
then go on to a hill which is open ; 
do not expose yourself much ; as 
soon as you expose yourself ray 
'Hai, hai, hai,' so that they may 
just hear. When they hear tiiat 

in you, go down again &om tlie 
biU, and return to the one which 
is concealed. So I say they will 
see and undeistand that they have 
spoken of a man who is Ix^nning 
to be a doctor; they shall know 
by thati that when they said you 
were a mad man and not an inya- 
nga they were mistaken." 

So be does sa He cries " Hu, 
bai, hiu," on a hill which is hid- 
den ; they do not hear him dis- 
tinctly j they hear only a continual 
sound of Nkene, nkene, nkene) 
nkene. *i One of them says, " It 
sounds as though there was some 
singing." Others say, "We 
do not hear. We hear only aa 



A bone lowo o inyanga li fike The Itongo oomes to him and 
itongo kuy^ li m tshele^ li ti, tells him tiiat they cannot hear, 



" Nktne, from vJearAenKsa, to echo. 
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" Amaaga ; ka b* 6zw& ; a kn pu- 
mele ingcoituia entabeni 6 sobala, 
u za 'ubufA a tahone knle 'ntaba e 
sesita." 

Mbala V eanka Dgokateho kw&- 
toDgo, wa ptimela sntabeni e soba- 
la, wa haiza ; ba mu zwa bonke 
iikuti Ubani, *' Konje, 'madoda," 
(lapa se be pikiaana futi, kg^e ba 
nn tve ukuti u yena,) "konje, 
'madoda, u za ngayo lejo 'ndaba e 
ea lu pikisana ngajro, ei ti, u nMa- 
nya nal" 

Ba ti, " 0, nl sa buza ni na 1 U 
za ngajo, uma iig» nemb^ na 
kiilnnia ukuti, kav" e inyanga,** u 
u/ilanya." 

A a antaata omkuln wakona, 
lapa ekaya knlowo 'mua, lapa i ya 
kona inyanga, e ti, " Kami ngi ya 
teho ukuti n uAtanya. Ake ni 
tate ianto, ni yokn zi tiikusa, si 
bone nma n ja 'ku zi kipa n&" 

Ba zi tate izinto, nbnAIaln, ba 
yoku bii tukusa ; abanye ba tuku- 
ee am^ja; abanye ba tukase 
imikonto ; abanye ba tnkuac ama- 
aongo ; abaiiye ba tuknse izinduku 
zabo ; abany e ba tiiknee iminteha 
yabo ; ab&nye ba tukuse izipaadAla 
zabo ; abanjeba tukuee izinikamba 
zabo ; abanye ba tukiise izimbenge ; 
ba ti, " Ake si bone ke uma a 
'kiifika, a zi kipe lezi 'zinto, a 



and bids him go out a little aa 
the open hill, and titen return 
again to tbe bill which is hidden. 

So he departs at the word ot the 
Itongo, and goes out to the open 
hill, and cries "Hai, hai, hai;" 
and they all hear that it is he. 
They are again disputing about 
him, and as soon as they hear that 
it is he, Ukey say, " Can it be, sira, 
tii&t he oomes about tiie matter we 
were disputing about, saying, he ia 
madi" 

Others'* say, " O, why do yoa 
ask) He oomea on that aooonnt, 
if indeed you said be was not aa 
inyanga, but a madman." 

The great man of the village to 
which the inyanga is approaching, 
says, " I too say he is mad. Just 
take things and go and hide them, 
tttat we may aee if he can find 
them." 

Th^ take things ; one takes 
beads, and goes and hides them ; 
others take picks, and go and hide 
them ; others bide aasagais ; others 
bracelets ; others hide their sticks, 
others their kilta, others their 
ornaments, others tlieir pots ; 
others hide baskets, and say, "Just 
let us see if he will find all th«ee 



'* That is, who were not present at the former discussion. 
^ Ka «* « inyanga, i. &, fei vt s inyanga, Isilala for ka ai yo 
inyanga ; and above, kuviu inyatiga for a u ft yo ir^/ainga. 
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k^ede na." Aban^e ba tiikiiBe 
mkwebu zombilii ; abanye bft tu- 
knse izikwebu zamab«le ; abonje 
bft tukuse icikwebii zemfe ; abtuije 
ba tnkuse izikwebu zikajiba ; abo- 
nje ba tnkiue amak&mn opoko. 

Ba ti abaaye, " O, kona uma i 
kipa, ka Be i ^ 'kuza i katale na I 
Ini nknba ni i tnkuaele izinto zi be 
uningi kangaka naf" 

Ba ti, " Yebo pela, ei bone pela 
nkud iujangb" 

Ba ti, " Ake m ngamulo ; i£iitx) 
dningi e ni n Mli]e7(x" 

Ba baye ba buyele ekaya, ba 
AliUe. Li m tahele itongo eotabeni 
e ngaseyi ; loku kade li m tabela. 
It ti, " Yeoza kaAIe ; bs aa tukusa ; 
u Dga k^' n vela Ba funa nkuti, 
]apA se a a kipa izinto, ba fiina 
nkuti u be u zi bona. XI tule, ba 
tukuse, ba k^edele kona, b' eza 'ku 
ku dela ukuti u inyanga." Li toho 
ke idAlora, li m tshele, li ti, " Ba 
tukuaile manje, se be buyile, ba 
Bekaya. Ku &nele ke u ye ke 
ekaya lalabo 'bantu aba tukuaayo, 
aba ti i uAUnya, ka si yo inya- 



Ta pnmda ke entabeni e sobala, 
ya ti i ya ekaya, ya se i gijima, i 
landelwa abakubo abantu aba be i 
funa, ngolniba i pume ebusuku ; 



Uiingfi or not." Others hida oobe 
of maize ; othera the ears of ama- 
bele, or sweet cane, or of njiba, or 
the beads of upoko. 



Some say, "O, if he find all 
these things, will be not be tii-ed ! 
Why have yon hidden so many 1" 

They say, " We hide so many 
that we may see that he is really 
an inyangib" 

They reply, "Stop now; yoa 
have hidden very many thinge." 

They return horns, and wait. 
Then the Itongo tells him on the 
concealed hill ; for it had already 
said to him, "Keep quiet; they 
are now hiding things; do not 
begin to appMr. They wish to 
aay when yon find the things that 
you saw when they hid them. Be 
quiet, that they may hide all the 
things ; then they will be satisfied 
that yon are an inyanga." Now 
tiie Itongo tells him, " They have 
now hidd«t the things, and gone 
home. It is proper for you now 
to go to the home of the people 
who say you are mad and not an 



So he cornea out on the open 
mountain, and runs towards thor 
home, btuug pursued by his own 
people who are seeking him, for be 
went out during the night, and 
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kii ba i Ewa Upo i piiiuile dcuseni, 
uma ku 'luvivi, ku 'mpoiidu eod- 
konia Ta fika eka^a labo ; ba 
fika Dabakubo, yona injanga a be 
b« i fiina, se b« i tolil& Ta fika, 
fa siua; ba i tsbaysU lapa se i 
mna; kw' esaka naba kona aba i 
tukoaeleyo, ba tHha^a nabo ; ya 
sina, bft i tehayela kakula. 



Ta ba tahda, ya ti, " Konje ni 
ti ni ngi tuktiaele na I " 

Ba pika, ba ti, " K^ ; a u kit 
tukuseUnga," 

Ta ti, " Ni ngi takusele." 
Ba pika, ba ti, " Ainai^ ; a ai 
kn tukuaelacga." 

Ta ti, " Ngi age a gibe na 1 " 

Ba ti, "Kqn; a nge zi gibe. 
8i be si ku tukusele ini !" 

Ta ti, " Ni ugi tukusele." 
Ba pika, ba ti, a ba et tukuea- 
nga, Ta pika, ya ti, ba zi tuku- 

Ba ti uma ba k^uise ngokuplka 



tbey did not hoar when he went 
out veiy eaiiy in the moniing, 
whea it was still d^rk, when the 
bonis of the cattle irate brgiiming 
to be juot visible;^* He reachea 
tiieir homc^ and bis own people 
who were looking fur him, and 
have now found him, oome with 
him. On his arrival he dances ; 
udA as be dances they strike hands 
in unison ; and the people of tiie 
place who have hidden things for 
him to find, also start up and 
strike bands ; he dances, and they 
smite their hands earnestly. 

He says to them, " Have you 
tiien hid things for me to findl " 

They deny, saying, "No; we 
have not hidden things for you to 
find." 

He says, " Tou have." 

They deny, saying, " It is not 
true ; we have nob" 

He says, "Am I not able to 
find" them 1 " 

Th^ say, "No; you cannot. 
Have we hidden tiien things for 
you to findl" 

He says, " Tou hava" 

They deny, declaring that tbey 
have not done so. But he asserts 
that they have. 

When they persist in their de- 



^ £u 'mpondo zm^komo, It is the horns of a bullock ; a saying to 
esjo'esB the earliest dawn, when the horns of the cattle are just be- 
coming visible. 

" Lit, Take out, viz., from the place of couoealment. 
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kwabo, y walu, ya anikina. 
Y' esttka, yn bu giba ubuAUlu ; ja. 
■n giba amageja; ya 1 giba inii- 
ntaha ; ya wa giba amasongo ; ya 
si giba izikwebu xombila ; ya ei 
giba izikweba camabele ; ya zi 
giba izikwebu rikajiba ; ya d giba 
iukwebu zemfe ; ya wa giba ama- 
kamn opoko ; ya zi giba zonke 
imuto a be be zi tukusile. Ba i 
bona ukuti inyaoga enkulu, i zi 
gibile zonke izinto a be be zi tuku- 
aile. 

Ya buya ya biiyela ekaya ki^e 
i n gibe iziiito zouke, i zi k^ede, 
ku Qga sail 'lulo endAle lapo be 
yokutukusa kona. I ti ukufika 
ekaya, uktibuya kwayo la i be i 
yokugiba kona emfuleoi, i fike, se 
i katele ; a i tahele amatougo uku- 
ti, " Kona u katele nje, a u ^ u- 
kuUIa lapa ; si za 'uhamba nave, 
ri goduke, si y' ekaya." Ku tsho 
smatoDgo, e taliele iayanga i se i 
katele ukukipa izinto. 

Ba ti aba hamba nayo bakubo 
konyanga, ba ti, " Yitsbo ni pela 
uma ka fd yo inyanga nal " 

I ti yona, " Ngi A gibile izinto 
zonke e kade ni a tukusa, ngi d 
kf^ile zouke ; a ka ko luto olu 
stile end/lie ; imnto zouke zi lapa 
ekaya. Ngi ze nje ngi yalelwe 
kunina, ngokuba nina kumiua ni 
ti kuniina a ngi ai yo inyanga ; ui 
ti, ngi u&lanya ; ni ti, abakwiti ba 
ka ba ngi tukosela na." Ya ti^ 



nial, ke starts up, shaking his head. 
He goes and finds the beads ; he 
finds the picks, and the kilta, and 
the bntoelets ; he finds the oobs of 
maiie, and the eon of the amabele 
and ajiba add of npoko ; he finds 
all the things they have hidden. 
They see he is a great inyangft 
when he haa found all the things 
they have concealed. 



He goes home again as Boon as 
he bos found all the things, and 
not one thing remains outaida 
where they had hidden it. On his 
return to their home from the 
river whither he had gone to find 
what was hidden, he is tired, and 
the Amatongo say to him, "Al- 
though you are tired, you will not 
sleep here ; we will go home with 
you." Tim is what the Amatongo 
say to the tuyanga when he is 
tired with finding the things. 

The inyang&'s people who ac- 
company hira say, " Jnst tell us if 
he is not an inyanga. t " 

And he says, " I have found all 
the things which yon bid ; there 
is nothing left ontflide; all things 
are here in the bouse. I was 
commanded to come to you, for 
you said I was not an inyanga, but 
a madman, uid asked if my people 
had hidden things for m« to find. 
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" Akc ni ngl tabelc leao 'ndaba, 
nma ngi zi tehetwa ubani na 1 lezo 
'diidaba e na ni li kiiluma nal 
Ni ti kumiua, n^ nAlanya. Na 
ni ti nina ni kulama nje. Ni td, 
ka b' ezwa ini na abapanni nal 
Na li ui kuhima, ba be ni swa. 
Nga laJa pansi, kanti ba n^ tshela 
i^e ukuma ni ti, ka ngi iny&nga 
yaiuto, ngi into e uManya nje." 

Ba i knnga. Kwa ba o vela 
nobn/tlaln, wa i nika ; kwa ba o 
Tela nembun, wa i nika ; kwa ba o 
vela nomkontn, wa i niba ; kwa 
ba o vela nesinda, wa i nika ; kwa 
ba o vela nokeu lobii/ilalu, wa i 
fcunga; wa ti iitnunumiizana wa i 
nika inkomo ; zouke izikulu ezinye 
za veza izimbuzi, za i kunga, ngo 
kuba i be i zile ekaya, 1 yalelwe 

UOUAISE. I 



Just Mj who told me the 
things about vhidi yon were 
speaking. Tou said I was uad. 
You thought you wen just speak- 
ing. Do you think the Amatongo** 
do not hear t As you were speak- 
ing, tht^ were listening. And 
when I was asleep they told me 
that I was a worthless inyanga, a 
mere thing." 

Then the people make him pre- 
sents. One comes with beads and 
gives him ; another bnDgs a goat ; 
another an assagai ; another a 
bracelet ; another brings an orna- 
ment made of beads, and gives 
him. The chief of the village 
gives him a bnllock ; and all the 
chief men give him goata, because 
he had come to their village at the 
biddiug of the Amatougo. 



T/ie Doelor of Bivinaiion, the Imnun, Ibuda, or Umimgoma. 

I yosjl inyanga iaauusi, ibuda, I The doctor is called Isannai,*^ 
or Ibuda,'* or Inyanga of divina- 

^ jJ6apafMt, Subterraneans, that is, the Amatongo. 

^' /aoniiM, a diviner ; etymology of the word unknown. 

^* Ibuda, a diviner ; but for the most part an epithet of con- 
tempt, and used pretty much in the same way and spiiit as Ahab's 
servant applied the term " mad fellow " to the young propliet that 
anointed Jehu, {2 Kings ix. 11.) It is derived from uAufrutZo, to talk 
recklessly, or not to the point ; sJso to dream falsely. 

It is inberestuig to note tliat in Abyssinia we meet with the word 
Bouda, applied to a charai^ter more resembling the Abatakati or 
Wizards of these parts. To the Bouda is attributed remarkable 
power of doing evil ; he in>itriably selects for his victims " those pos- 
sessed of yout£ and talent, beauty and wit, on whom to wortc bis evil 
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inysngR yokuboU, nmnngotnA ; 
ngokufaa ba ti unw be bnl*, ba ti, 
" Bi 7» Tuma, mngom^" Zi sudwa 
uinyaiif^a sokvelapa ; ngokuba 



taon,'' or Umnngoma ^ for when 
people are enquiriiig of a diviner, 
tbey >ay, "True, Umungoma." 
Doctors who treat disease are dif- 



deeda." His powers are varied. " At ooe time he will eaalave the 
objects of his malice ; at another, he will subject them to nameless 
tormentB ; and not unfreqaenUy hia vengnanoe will even compass their 
death." The Bouda, or an evil spirit called by the same name, aiid 
acting with him, takes posseaaion oi others, giving rise to an attack 
known nnder the name of " Bonda B^mptoms," which present the oha- 
racteristicB of intense hjateria, bordering on insanity. Together with 
the Bouda there is, of course, the exorcist, who has unusual powers, 
and, like the inyiwtga yoktiinda or diviner among the Amozulu, poinla 
out thoee who are Boudai, that is, Abatakati An exorcist will sud- 
denly make bis appeantnoe " amongst a convivial party of friends, and 
pronounce the mystical word Bouda. The uncouth appearance and 
sepulchral voice of the exordst everywhere produce the deepest sensa- 
tion, and young and old, men and women, gladly part wilih some 
article to get rid of his hated and feared presence. If, as sometimes 
happens, one or two teas sapeistitious individuals object to these 
wicked exactions, the exorcist uas a right to compel every one present 
to smell an abominable concoction of foul herbs aud decayed bones, 
which he carries in his pouch ; those who unflinchingly inhale the 
ofieusive scent are declared innocent, and those who have no such 
strong ol&ctory nerves are declared Baudot, and shunned as allies of 
the Evil Ona" It was the custom formerly to execute hundreds of 
mapected Baudot. fWandermgt among (^ FaHathat in Abyatutia. 
By Rev. Henry A. Stem, p. 162 — 161.^ 

** Inya/nga yoimbula. — Inyanga is one possessed of some partica- 
lar skill or kuowludge, as that of a smith, or carpenter ; or of medicine : 
— imyanga yemiti, one skilled in medicine, a doctor of medicine ; it ia 
applied to especial departments — inyanga yeeilonda, a Bor»doctorj 
vtyanga yommnha^muhi, an abscess-dootor, Ika. Inyanga yohuhvda is 
a person skilled in divination. He is so called from the custom of 
uaing branches of trees to »miu the ground with during the consulta- 
tion. These rods are called isibulo, because they are used to smite 
(bvla) tlie ground with ; henoe vkvhvla ootnee to mean to eonttdt a 
diviner by means of rod*, that ta, by smiting the ground ; and to 
divine or reveal what is asked. This beating of the ground appears 
to have two objects : first, to be a means of expi'esaing assent or otbei- 
wise on the part of those who are enquiring ; second, to ex<ute them 
and throw them off their guard. By these means the diviner knows 
when he is following a right clue ; and is able to keep their attention 
from himself It is also quite possible that it may also produce an 
exalted or mesmeric condition of mind in the diviner. 

^ UmungoTna, a diviner, bat an epithet of respect, E^nnology 
onknown. 

XK 
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iny&ngn yokvebqiB nma i nanu- 
ndAla ekwelapeni; n«njtEut»ila si 
jra i nnka leyo 'njaagt e pata 
imiti e siayo. Zi ti 'sokubula, 
" Ni j& 'kujB kubani, nmuntn e ai 
m bonayo woku a' aAlula leoo 
'aifo." Bala ke ba ye koiia kuleyo 
'njanga yemlti e nnkwe ezokiibulfL 
A i' uma e gula 1 aona leso 'ufo 
oai tehiwo izinyanga loknbala, a 
sinde i leyo 'mitd yaloyo 'nyanga e 
zi i uukileyo. 



Ku ze ku U uma i be i s' thipA 
leyo 'nyanga yeniita lowo 'muntu o 
giilayo, ka ba nako nkupiU, i ti 
leyo 'nyanga yemiti, " Si ya ng* a- 
/(lula lesi 'aifo. Kona inyanga ei 
iigi nukile itje, ake ni ye 'kuzwa 
futi kwamauye amabuda; kona 
nmAlaambe nga ba )i kona ibuda 
eli ya 'uza li ni tsbele umuti e ngi 
nga mu siotlisa ngawo." 

Ba]a ke ba vame, ba ti, " O, n 
ki^inisile. Ku faaele um' ake si 
yokuzwa kwamaoye amabuda ; 
uniAlaumbe li nga ze li be kona 
eli ya 'ku u teho urouti o nga m ei- 
ndisa tigawo." Ba bambe ke ba 
ye emabndeni, uma b' ezwe a ya 
'kulandelana na. 

Uma be fikile kiilo ibada, be ya 
'kubnla kulo, ka ba taho nkuti 



ferant irom Uioso who divine ; for 
a man is a doctor of disease if he 
is able to treat disooae ; and di- 
vinera point out tUe doctor of 
mediuiuo wbo is DuccetoifiiL They 
tell thojte who enquire of thetn to 
go to a certain doctor whom thoy 
know to have sncoeitsfully treated 
the disease from which their frienil 
is suffering. And so they go to 
the doctor of medicine that baa 
been pMoted out by the diviners. 
And if he has the disease whidi 
the diviners say he has, be will be 
currd by tlie medicines of the 
doctor that they point out. 

But if the doctor of medicine 
treuta the sick man and he does 
not get well, he says, " This dis- 
ease masteni ma Knee the di- 
vini^rB did nothing more than send 
you to me, jtut go and hear what 
other divineis say ; Uien perhaps 
some diviner will tell you the 
medidne with which I can cure 
this man." 

So th^ assent, saying, " O, yoo 
aay truly. It is proper for us to 
go to hear what other diviners 
may say ; perhaps we shall find 
one who will tell us the medione 
with which yon can cure him." 
So they go to other diviners to 
hear whether they will all give 
the same advice. 

When ihey come to the diviner, 
they do not say to him, " "We are 
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ebuileni, uknti, " Si zokubula.' 
Ba y& 6lu ige, ba koiekei ba ti, 
" Ehe, mngan' ! Indab' euoMe 
lii b' eawe ke ibud& ukaU b' «xo- 
kubola. Ba AU1« ke, doIo li AUle, 
U ba bingelele, li ti, " 8a oi bouL' 
Ba ti, " Yebo, ma^n!" 



li ti, " Han, yeka ! Laba 'ba- 
ntu ba lika eudAlaleni; a ai yo 
nendAlala kwiti l^ia, inkulu ; m 
larabile j nokudAlana o be kn kona 
M si kn kjede izolix A ^ azi uma 
umfino wokudJUa oi ya 'kutola pL" 

Ba ti, "0, 'mngane, ai be ■! nge 
ku b^'uoku ku tola; ai lambe 
kakulu : kn be ka nga vela nku- 
dUa. Tina nnw be >i tola nesin- 
kobe, si be u ya 'kuti si tolile. Si 
be si Dga sa fiini nokudAla loko 
oku kalelwa u w(ma, 'mngane ; 
tina se u funa neriiikobe nje ; si 
y' ezwB wena uknti u kalala nku- 
dAla kwamanxL" 

Li 14 ke, " O, ba fnnele ni, ni ba 
pekele isijingi, ni ba p^ele nom- 
bakjauga." Ba ba pekele ke aba- 



Eu ti ku aa pekiwe ukndAla 
kwabo, )i be ee li kcataza ugiiai, se 
li bema kcHia endAlini, li be ae 11 
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oooie to enquire." Tkoy merely 
go and aalute bim, aaying, " Yee, 
yea, dear ur ! Good news i "*^ 
Thus the diviner understanda that 
they have oome to enqtiii-a So 
they ait still, and the dinner sita, 
oad Bolutea them, saying, " Qood 
day." They reply, "Yea, yes, 
dear air." 

He Hiys, "O, let be I These 
people have oome in a time of 
dearth ; we hare no food ready ; 
we are hungry; and the beer 
which we had, we finished yester- 
day. We cannot tell where yon 
can get any food." 

They reply, "O, sir, we can- 
not get much food ; we are very 
hungty: food cannot be obtain- 
ed. For oar ports, if we get 
boiled maize, we shall say we have 
got food. "We were not wishing 
iot that food you are calling for, 
sir ; we fw our parts are wishing 
for nothing but bcoled maize ; we 
understand t^t you are calling 

He says, "0, get them some 
food ; oook them acme porridge ; 
cook for them very thick por- 
ridge." So hia wives cook for 
them. 

When their food has been cook- 
ed, he poors some snuff into his 
hand, and takes it tiiere in the 



*i That is, we ask you to toll UB good news, with which we may 
return home with gladdened hearts. 
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S84 Dim 

Alatdmula, ae li mmtilft, li be bb li 
pntna li ya ngapandAle eBiAIaAleni, 
Be li tnma umuntu e ya "ku ba 
bixn. A. ba bize umuntn, ba ha- 
mbe ba je kulona eeiAlaAleni, ba 
fike ke kulona ibuda. 

li ti, " Tika ni izibnla" 6* o- 
Bnk^ ba zi ke inbnlo, ba buye, ba 
Alale pttnsL Li be ee li kipa isi- 
dAlelo Balo, li be se li keataza, li b»- 
me ; nabo ba kcataie kwesabo izi- 
dAlelo, ba beme. 

Ba ti lapa be bemako, li be ae li 
ti, " Tsh&ya nl" Ba ti, " Ticwa !" 
Abanye ba ti, " Si ya Tnma 1 " 

Li la, " Ni u ngwifo." 

Ba li tahajele. 

Li ti, "Si kumuntn." 

Batahaye. 

Liti, "TJiDTiBtu omkolu." Li 
ti, " Na ka na ya kwomunye nm- 

Ba tnhaye kakntd. 

li ti, " Tehaya ni, ngi zve tuna 
lowo 'mngane mnu e na ni ye kn- 
yena ni yoknbnla, nma wa filca wa 
ti ni na." 

Batsbaye. 

li ti, " 2Tanka ninngane vami 
a fika wa si tsho isifo kulowo 'ma- 
ntu." 



Louie ; he ebuddera sud yaVDH^ 
and then goes out of doon 
to a clamp of trees and aendi a 
man to call them. The man calls 
them, and thsy go to the clump ot 
trees to the diviner. 

He tells them to ptnck rods for 
beating the ground. They go and 
pluck the rods, aud return and sit 
down. He takes out his sDnfTboz, 
pours snuff into his hfuid and 
takes it ; and Ibey do the same. 

When they have taken snuif, 
he tells them to smite the ground. 
Some say, " Hear ! " Others say, 
"True!" 

He says, " Tou are oome to en- 
quire about sickness." 

They smite the ground for hira. 

He says, " It is a human being 
tliat is ill." 
. They smite the ground. 

He say^ "It is a great man. 
Ton have already been to another 
friend of mine." 

They smite the ground vehe- 
mently. 

He says, " Smite the ground, 
that I may nndentand what that 
friend of mine to whom yon went 
seeking divination said to you," 

They smite the ground. 

He says, " There is my friend*^ 
who told the disease by whidi he 
b affected." 



** That is, he gases into space with a kind of ecstatic stare, as 
ugh he really saw or had a vision of the othee diviner. 
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Ba talutye kakalu, ba ti, " Si ya 

Li ti, " Lowa 'mngane vtuai n 
kona nmnnta owa m nnkayo ; 
inTaoga; ka a yo iaTanga jroku- 
bula; injanga TamayetiL" 

Ba tahaj^ hupo kakulu. 

Lt ti, " Ngi buie uL Ni nga 
ngi yeki." 

Ba ti, " A ai namandAIa okn ka 
biua ; ngoknbft n kuluma sona 
iandaba. Iboda li buzwa U nga 
kultuni sona izinAlamvo eoku^," 



Li ti ke, " Tshaya ni fliti, ngi 
Ewe kiwo 'mngane vami uma wa 
ti a nga m siza e m pe 'yeza lioi 
na(" 

Ba tahaye, ba ti, " St ti, 'mu- 
ngoma, a kn a* atinkanisde lapo 
if eza e lona li ya 'kn m uza ; iAa 
n m bcmile loiro 'nmntn owa nu- 
kwa nmngane wako, si j» 'kuzwa 
ngawe neyeza di ja 'ku m tixB," 

Li ti, "Ngi za 'kn ni tshda. 
Ba 7a taho abakwiti, ba ti, b' «eb 
'ku ni tdbela." 

Ba ti, " Si jr' etokosa kona ]oku, 
'mnngoma, uma ba keakeambe aba- 
kwini, ba Alangane kanye naba- 



Thcy smite t^ gronnd vehe- 
mently, and lay, " RigbL" 

He says, " Tbero is someone t» 
whom that friend of mine tmnb 
yon J he is a doctor, not a divining 
doctor ; be is a doctor of medv- 

Upon thxt they smite the 
groiiad vehemently. 

He says, " Do you queetion 
m& Do not leave m&" 

They say, " We cannot qnestion 
you. For you speak the very 
&cta themselrea. We put to 
the question a man that talks at 
nudom, and does not mention the 
very nature of the disease." 

Then he says, " Smite the 
ground again, that I may under- 
stand what medicine my &iend 
told him to ^Te to cure him." 

Th^ smite the ground, and say 
to him, " Diviner, tell us at onoe 
the medicine tliat will cure him ; 
for since you have seen the man 
to whom your friend directed ub, 
we shall hear from you the medi- 
cine too that will cure him." 

He Bays, " I am about to tell 
yon. Our people^ say, they will 
tell you." 

They say, « We are ^, 
diviner, that yonr people are 
white,*^ and unite with our peo- 



** Ovr people, that is, the Amatougo or anoeetral spirits belonging 
to our house or tribe. As below, the enquirera speak of their people, 
that is, the ancestral spirits belonging to their house or tribe. 

** WMte, — clearly seen by you, and so giving a clear revelation. 
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kwiti, ku lungcb Ngokiiba tina 
ka si ea tsho uknti n ja 'kuModa. 
Ngdniba iny anga eya ankwa um- 
ugane wako, a' «t«mba enn/tlm- 
y weni letu, sa jabula, aati, "Loku 
ku taho ibuda, U si kahek inynoga 
foku m sua, n ae ya 'knsizeka, 
pile.' Sa ya kaleyo 'iijaDga « 
tdiiwo umngaoe wako; aa bona 
nankn ukufii kn dAIule, ku bhckiao 
pambili ; sa kgala akomaiigala, 
ukuti, ' Yeka I ' Loku ai be se 
a' etemba, ai mi 'aibindi, si (i, 
' MAlaumbe u ;a 'kupila, loku se 
ku taho ibnda, li tsho njalo.' " Ba 
ti, " Se ai wa tsho uje lavo 'maswi, 
ngokuba kuk^ala e kulunywe u 
ve } wa n bona uma aa ka sa ya 
kwelinye ibud& ITma lawo 'ma- 
zwi a be u nga wa tahongo uknti, 
aa ka sa ya kwelinye ibnda, ai be 
si nga yi 'ku wa kuluma ; se si wa 
knlnma ngokuba nawe u se u wa 
bonile." 



Li li, " Tahaya ni, ngi ui tshele 
umuti o ya 'ku m siza, a pile;" 

Ba tabaye li^x), be tshaya ka- 
kulu. 

li ti, " Lowo o ya 'ku m 
sin, ngi ya "ku ui taliela mi- 



plc, that the cnae may turn oat 
welL For we have no more h<^ 
tluit he will recover. For as re- 
gai'ds the dootor whom your fnend 
pointed out, we trusted in onr 
hearta, aaying, ' Since the diviuer 
has told us the doctor that can 
oure him, he will now be cured, 
and get welL' We went to Hm 
doctor whom your friend men- 
tioned ; but lo, we saw the diaease 
passing ouward, tending to get 
worse and worse, and began to 
wonder, saying, ' Let be ! ' For 
we were trustful and of {pxid 
courage, aaylng, ' Perhaps he will 
get well, for the diriner saya 
' They go on, "We have 
just said these words, because you 
said them first ; yon saw that we 
had already been to aooQier di- 
viner. If yon had not said we 
had already gone to another di- 
viner, we should not have said 
them ; we say them because yon 
already said them." 

He says, "Smite the ground, 
that 1 may tell you the medicine 
that will core him." 

They then smite the ground 
vehemently. 

He says, "For my part I 
tell you that the medicine that 
will cure him is inyamaiane.^ 



** Inyamaieane, Ij&Twa animala, which are supposed to have beeu 
used by some one to produce the disease from which he is suffering. 
These are the ItMwide, tlie Hatto-beeet. That this has been used 
with other medicines as a poisou is known by bloody niicturitiou and 
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U nomsizL"! The man bits 



other sj'mptoms. The Imlhlovu, Elephant, which is known to have 
been used by excessive borborygmus. The Isambans, or Aat-bear, by 
pfuD in the hijvjaint, as tlunigh the femnr were dislocated ; posaiblf , 
■ciatica. When a man is su&ring &om such symptoms it is said, 1/ 
nenyamaaane. He has a disease occasioned by a wQd animal ; or the 
dis^ise may be distinguished, — U nenhlvzele, U nendlUovu, U nem- 
mbane, He has hai-te-beest, that is, the disease occasioned by it ; He 
has elephant ; He has ant-bear, — that is, the diaeases occasioned by 
them. To cure these diseases the natives act on the homcBopathio 
principle, and administer the wild beast that is supiKwed to have occa- 
sioned the disease, with other medicines. 

*^ n« hta Umnxi. — Umtiz* ia a disease occnning among the 
Amalala, and said not to be known to the Amazulu or Amakcosa. 
It is supposed to arise from the administration of medicine, in this 
way. A man is suspicious of his wife's fidelity. He goes to a doctor 
of celebrity, — an vnisizi-doctor, — and obtains of him medicine, which 
he takes himself without his wife's knowledge, and by cohabiting with 
her ODce conveys to her the seed of disease. And if any one ia guilty 
of illicit intercourse with her after this, he will have umsizi ; the wifo 
all the time remaiuiug quite free from disease. The symptoms of um- 
sizi are intense darkening of the skin, and couti'action of the tendons 
with excessive pain ; serere pun in a finger or a toe, from which it 
shifls to different parts of Uie body, especially the joints. 

(Jinaisi is also the medicine used for treating the discasa It con- 
sists of various Bubetancee, — plants, their roots, bark, and seeds ; ani- 
mals, tiieir Sesh, akin, tendons, enteajls, bones, and excrements ; and 

These substances are partially charred, not reduced to ashes, so as 
to destroy their virtue, but sufficiently to admit of their being pow- 

The medicine is used for the most part endermioally by nibbing 
it into Bcarificatious. It is also mixed with other mediciiies to make 
an isembe, 

Umtizi oewakalayo, TJmsiEi which is felt^Ttus term is applied to 
the medicine used to make a man sensitive to the existence of that state 
in the woman which can produce the disease called umsizL It is also 
applied to that condition of body which I'endeis him thus sensitive. 
Vmtixi oewahaiayo is a kind of umsizi, which the doctor supphes to a 
person to be used as a trial medicine. It is rubbed into scarifications 
mode on the back of the left hand. If his wife or another wooan 
whom he approaches is in that state which is capable of conveying to 
him the disease called umsizi, when he plaoes his hand on her thigh, 
the hand is at once affected by spasmodic contraction of the fingers. 
And he abstains itom her untU she has nndei-gono a course of treat- 

Or it is rubbed in on either «de of the Tendo Achillis ; and the 
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Ba tah&ye lapo, ba ti, " Si ya 
'kuzwa ngawe, 'mungoma. Tina 
ka u B* aa ; se si ko/iliwe oje ; se 
u 'aula ; a ku Be ko ukuAkk&nlpa 
kutin&. Na lawo 'mazwi o 
tebofo, u ti u ya 'kii si tsfaela iyesa 
«li ya 'ku m stndUa, ezinAliziy weni 
zetu ka si Ba taho ukutd na lelo 
'yeza o la "ku li tsho nkuba li ya 
"kn m pilisa. Tina se si ti ukii& 
iw ku ya Icn m tumba. Ka ai b' e- 
mi neaibiocli, ngokuba ukula ku 
lapo nj« ; ka a" azd, ngokuba se ku 
n tahayisa itwabL 



li ti, "Tshajra ni ke; tshaya 
Qi ke kona lapo etwabini, ngi oi 
tshe]&" 

BatBhaye, 

li ti, " Itwatn, ka ku 'nto toko. 
Ngi jra 'ku ni nika umuli vetwa- 
bi, li ya 'kupela." 

Ba ti, " 8i ya tokoza, 'mangoma, 
ngaleyo 'ndavo o i tahoyo. I kuba 
si ng* azi kodwa. Zonke izinyanga 
a Alece li teho nj^o ; a dAIule 
umnntu, a fe. Nina 'tinyanga a 
ni Ba ai misi 'aibiudL Zi Aleze ci 
tsho njalo zonke. Be si za Bi to- 
kose Upa bi bona umuntn e Be 



They then Rmite the gromid, 
and Bay, " We will hear from yon, 
diviner. For our paits we know 
nothing ; now we can do nothing : 
now ve are foola; there is no 
longer any wisdom in us. And 
OB for the words you say, pro- 
miung to tell ns the medicine 
which will cure him, in our hearta 
we no longer say that even the 
medicino you mention will cure 
him. We now aay that death will 
cany him away captive. We 
have no more courage, for the dia- 
eaae ia there ; we do not under' 
stand, for be ia now affected witJi 
hiccup." 

He BayH, " Smite the ground 
then ; smite the ground Uien at 
that point of hiccup, that I may 
tell you." 

They smite. 

He Bays, " The hiccup is no- 
thing. I will give him medicine 
for hiooup, and it will cease." 

They aay, " We are (^ad, di- 
viner, for what you say. But we 
do not know. It is customary for 
all doctors to say so ; and yet the 
gete worae, and dies. You 
doctors no longer inspire ub with 
courage. It iB cuBtomaiy for them 
all to speak thus. And we now 
rejoice when we aee a man already 



man touches her with Ub foot or toe. If she can f^ect him with um- 
8121, the 1^ at once ie affected with spasm. 

It ia from the dread of diis disease that a man will not marry a 
widow until she has been subjected to medical treatment to remove alt 
possibility of her communicating it 
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[nlile ; I* ftod' okaba si falio nkati, 
'Inyangs,' una ri bona nmunto e 
■inda. Unw iiku& ku bhekise 
pamlMli t^«, a ai Ti ai taho nkati i 
bnlile. 8i ti, ■ I dakil& I laAle- 
kUb' Uma e pilile nmunta, n td, 
' I bulile ; ' at i babaze kakulu, ai 
ti, ' I ya bnk.' Kauti ke si taho 
ke ngoknba amnntu e nndile.'' 



liti, " Tahaya ai, ngi ni tahe- 
ia." 

Batebaje. 

Li td, "Itwabi lelo a li Inta 
Ba 7* al' abakwiti, ba ti, ' Itwabi 
is&' Ba ti, ba ca 'u ni tahela 
amati o ya 'ku m piliB& Ba 7a 
m pikjaa amnganfl wami e na ya 
Inbala kaje ; ba ta, ka bonanga e 
n nuka nmuti iroka m aiza ; wa 
noka iuyanga cje yokwdi^ ; ka 
uknti jx yw 'knaizm umnti 



Ba tahayo laptx 

li ti, " Tahaya ni kaknlu.'' 

Batehaya. 

la ti, " Ka bonanga e taho 
tikuti u ya lusiiwa umnti wokntj. 
Ngi la "ku ni tahela ke umuti wo- 
ku m aiza, a pile ; nl bnye ezinye- 



in health ; and ihea we aay, ■ Ha 
ia a diviner,' when we aee tliB man 
getting welL If the diseaM in- 
creaaea, we do not aay tlte in- 
yaoga has divined. We aay, 
' He haa wandered. He ia lost.' 
If a man haa got well, we aay, 
' The diviner haa divined f and we 
praiae him much, saying, ' He ia 
one who divinea.' Fonooth wa 
say so because the man haa got 
well" 

He says, "Smite the gronnd, 
Uiat I may tell yoo." 

They amite the ground. 

He say«, "The hiccup ia no- 
thing. Our people aay it is not 
dangerooa j they aay, the hiccup ia 
nothing. Th^ aay they ivill 
tell yoa a medicine that will cure 
him. They find fault with my 
friend to whom yoa went seeking 
divination ; they aay, he did. not 
aee what medicine would core 
bim; he meruly pointed out a 
doctor to treat him, and did not 
mention the medidue which would 
cure him." 

Then they smite the gronixL 

He says, "Smite the gronnd 
vehemently." 

They do bo. 

He says, " He never named the 
medicine which would cure him. 
So I am going to tell yon the 
niedidne which will restore him 
to health ; and yon leave off the 
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ti niuo, ni ti, u M 



mbezdni e be u 
fila" 

Bft ti, " Mtmgoma, a jra "ktmra 
ngawe ; si bula oje ; u nezinye- 
mbezi ; innyembezi zi katina ; si 
lapa nje, k» a' azi emuva — udm 
ngaleU 'langa lanamuAla si ya 'ku 
m funuuta e se kona nje no," 



Li ti, " Tiiluiy& ni Ni ya *kii 
m fumtma e kona." Li ti, " Taba- 
ya ni, ngi ni tehele umuntii ow e- 
lapayo, o ya 'ku m aiza, o ya 'kii- 
fika a m sindise ngalona lelo 'langa 
o ys "kufika ngalo." 

Ba tsbnye. 

Li ti, " Ngi ti, ylya ni enyange- 
ni etile, yasekutini. I ya 'ku ni 
pa iyesa lonisizL I fike i m pe 
ikarobi, i m purise lona, a li puza 
Y* Hicf Rkiiba i ma geabe, i m 



teara yoa have bepn Bfaeddin^" 
thinking be was ak-eady dead." 

They reply, " Diviner, we will 
hear what yon wy ; we merely 
beat tlie ground f we weep ; 
tears axe onr portion ■^ whilst we 
are here, we do not know what 
will happen — whether during thia 
dny'a sun we shall find him still 

He says, " Smite the gronnd. 
You will find him stilt alive. 
Smite the ground, that I may tell 
you of a man who treats disease^ 
who will do him good, who will 
oome to him, and cure him on the 
very day he oomee." 

They smite the pound. 

He Bays, " I say, go to such and 
such a doctor, of such and snoh % 
place. He wilt give you umsisi- 
medicine. And he will himself 
a and give biin an expressed 
juice** to drink, and he will drink 
After that be will scarify 
," and give him medicine.** 



*' Lit, Come back from the tears you have been shedding. 

*^ That is, We are enquirers only. We know nothing, 

'** Lit., We have tears ; teara are with us. 

^ Ikambi is the name given to a lac^ ctaas of medicines, the ex- 

fire-ssed juices of which are used. The green phuit is bruised, and a 
ittle water added, and then squeezed. The Juice may be squeezed 
inlo the month, or eyes, earn, Ac. 

*' Medidnea are rubbed into the scarificationa. 
^ VkunaindUa is a peculiar way of administering a medicine. 
The medicine is powdered, and placed in a pot or sherd over the fire ; 
when it is hot the dregs of beer nre squeezed into it, or the contents 
of a stomiich of a goat or bnllock, or whey is sprinkled on it. It 
frntha up on the addition of the fiuid, and the patient dips his fingera 
into tlie hot mixture, and conveya it to his mouth rapidly and eats it ; 
and nt the same time applies it to those parts of the body which are 
in paiu. Medicine thus prei>ared is called isembe. _^ 
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ndndim; U j* 'kusinda ngaleln 
'langa i le nekambL Ngi za 'kn 
ui nika toua owetwabi, ni xe ni 
n pause woua, n m bambezele ku 
BO ku fike jona leyo 'njranga e ugi 
ui tabela jodil I ya 'ku m aim." 



Li ba pe ke umuti wetwabi 
woku ra bambezela. 

Ba goduke ke, b& ye kotrn ekaya 
lalo ibuda, ba ye 'kndAla ukiidAla 
ft ba ka pekelweyo. Ba fike ke, 
bft ngeue endAlini, bft nlkwe ke 
nkodAlft ; ba dAle, ba dAle ke, b' e- 
sate, ku pele ukulomba loko a be 
be kmbe ngako. Ba buze, ba (i, 
" Ku Alwile T' Ba ti abanye, " 0, 
ae ka MwUe." Li ti ibuda e kade 
li bft bulele, " 0, laU ni, ni ze ni 
luucbe kuaas&i" 

B' ale, ba ti, " 0, atehi, 'mungo- 
ma ; ka fiinele uma si hambe ; 
loka naku a si nikile umuti ; ai 
taoda nnia si fike koua ebusuku, 
noma d fika kn sa ; a ku yi 'kaba 
'ke&la ; B* enze nma a fike a puze 
DmutL" 



Li vnme ke Ibada, li ti, "O, 
baU, ni kTiolsila Kodva uma ni 
fike nalo leli 'yeza lami, ua leyo 
'nyanga nma i knde nje, yo » i 
fike li ya "ka m bambezela lona. 



He will get well on the day tbe 
doctor comes with the ezpreaaed 
juice. I will give you kiccup- 
Qiedidne ; and do you give it 
bim; it will keep him alive'^ 
until the doctor whom I have 
mentioned to you oosiea. He will 
cure him." 

So he givee them hiocup-medi- 
oiue to keep him aliva 

Then they go back to the dt- 
viuer's house to eat the food which 
has been cooked fbr tiiem. They 
enter the house, and the peojde 
give them £bod ; they eat and are 
satisfied, and their huoger ceases. 
They enquire if it is dark. Some 
Hay that it is now dark. The 
diviner who baa juat divined for 
them says, " 0, sleep here, and go 
in the morning." 

They refuse, saying, " 0, on no 
account, diviner ; we must go ; fbr, 
see, you have given us medicine ; 
we wish that the man should drink 
this medicine whether we reach 
e in the night, or whether we 
reach home in the moniing ; it 
will not matter ; we wish him ta 
take this medidne." 

So tile diviner agrees, saying, 
"SureQy, you are rights But if 
you reach him with this medioinft 

mine, and the doctor is aver so 
&r away, until he comes it will 
keep him alive. Further, ^ to 



^' CfatiamiMfl&t means to bring the disease to a stand f'u.tufflua^ 
that it may not increase till the doctor can come with powerful moo- 
dioa. Medidnes given with this objwt «« called (st6i»ni«s«fati ..-,[p 
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UngKnti ngolo, noma n^ fike nalo, 
umnDta e se vtuwa pousi, e nga 
Bvukeli, ngi nga m puziaa lona, n 
ya 'kavuka, noma e be e nga sa 
Ttiki" 



Ba bambe ke kona ebnanka, bn 
£ke, ba fike lapo ku aaya Ba 
funiauise abaotu bo biitanele koos 
kuyena endAlioi lap* e gulela kona. 
Ba fike ba a kame lowo 'muti a ba 
fika nawo wetwabi, ba n kamele 
esitsbeoi, e sa kwelwe i lona njalo 
itwabL Ba m puziae. W» posa, 
wa ti uma a u puse, la m tahaya 
futi itwabi ; va Alakanipa. B' e- 
eab^ abantu endtiiai, b* ti, " Mbo- 
la, ka Be jalela njena na t " 

Ba bhekana endAUm, ba boia 
kulaba aba fikajo natro umuti, ba 
ti laba, " An, lo 'muntn wa Alaka- 
nipa ! U njani lo 'muti wenyanga 
nat" 

Ba ti, " O, inyanga, a fika nawo 
j^e la 'muti ; U ai nike wona ibu- 
da, la ti, 1 kona u ja "ku m ba- 
mbezela ku ze kn fike injanga jo- 
kwelapa. Li te, ka sa 7! 'kii& si 
nga ze si fike nawo lo 'muti, kwo 
la ka fike invanga ell i tabiloyo." 



tbia medicine^ even if I come to a 
man bo ill as to be raised bj 
others, he being unable to raiae 
himself, and make him drink this 
mediciue, be will raise bimsd^ 
ereu though before he could not 

do BO." 

They set out at once by night, 
and reach their home in the morn- 
ing. They find the people assem- 
bled in the sick man's hut. They 
squeeze out for him the hiccup- 
medicine, iJiey have brought, into 
a cup, he bang still a&cted widi 
hiccup. They make him drink ib 
When he has drunk it, he is seized 
with hiccup again, aud he becomes 
sensible.^ The people in the hut 
are alarmed, and say, " Truly, is 
he not now just about to die I "^ 

Thoee in the house Itx^ at each 
other, and enquire of those who ' 
have brought the medicine, saying, 
" O, how the man has lighted up I 
What kind of medioino is that of 
the doctor's 1 " 

They say, " 0, as to the doctor, 
we merely bring the medicine; 
the diviner gave it b> ub, and Bud 
it would keep him alive till the 
doctor came to treat the disease^ 
He said he would not die if we 
reached home with this medidn^ 
nntil the doctor came whom he 



^ Wa hlakanipa. He becomes sensible, sharp. Applied to what 
is sometimes called by ns "lif^ting up befiire death." 

^ Ulait/ahla is to mani&et the signs which precede immediate 
dissolution. The man is sometimes oonscaous of his approadiing en^ 
aud calls his wives and childnn anmnd biu, and says fitnwdL 
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Wa AlakauipH kodwa, ka e' a ^ 
B' emi 'nbiadi DJengokutsho kwo- 
lo ibuda. Ba Ula kanye ; kwa ti 
konaa ba ti, " 0, eho, ibuda li 
nake inTaiiga yokweliqw yaseku- 
tim. Id te u Qomaizi ; leyo '117a- 
ttga i fA 'kufika nekambi lokoma 
a li pnze; kV and' uknba i m 
nemdiae, i m geaba Se si ya ha- 
mba nje u je kulajro 'uyaoga." 



B* etokoza, ba ti, "Bi f eto- 
koza; kaAl« okuba ni hambe. 
Bala, i loka ni m pimse nmati 
wetwabi ka faaoga ttslo namAla 
nJA ngalobu nbnmko. 8e m ya 
bona nknti ni be ni ye ebudeni eli 
knluDUkyo, eli kw adyo nkufit, ni 
fike uawo lo 'muti. 8e si mi 'si- 
bindu Se si bona ameUo ake e 
nipile." 



Ba hambe ke, ba ye knle^o 
'nyanga e nukwe i leli 'budcL Ba 
nga be be sa ja kweyakukjnla, 
ngokuba nayo ya i landa, ya ti, 
"Mina n^ aAluIekile; ini nma 
ibnda li nga taho nmuti e a^ ya 
"ka m sindisa ngavo na I " 

Ba ya ba fika ke Icnieyo 'nya- 
Sga> Ba fike, ba kTileke, ba td, 
" £, 'mnsaa'." Ba neene endAlini, 
ba ba bingelele, ba ti, " Sa ni bo- 



Bnt ho lights up only, and does 
nut dia They take courage from 
what the diviner said. They stay 
one night, and on the following 
morniug say, " O, yee, the diTiner 
pointed vat a doctor of such a 
place tu oome and treat him. He 
eaid he has umsui, and that the 
doctor will bring medicine for 
him to drink ; then be will give 
another medicine, and aoarify him. 
So now we will go to that doctor." 

They rejoice and say, " We are 
^ad ; it ta well for yon to go. 
Truly, since yon gave him the 
hiccup-medicine he has not had the 
hiccup all night; We now see 
that you went to a diviner who 
speaks^ tmth, and knows the di»- 
ease ; yoa have brought the right 
medicine. We now have confi- 
dence. We now see that his eyes 
are bright." 

So they go to the doctor which 
the diviner has pointed out. They 
do not go auy more to the first 
doctor, for he told them he oonld 
not do any thing for the sick man, 
and asked why the diviner had 
not mentioned the medicine with 
which be might cure the patient. 

They reach the doctor'a When 
they reach him, they make obei- 
sance, saying, " Eh, dear air," 
They go into the house ; they 
salate them, sayii^ " Qood day," 



** lit, A diviner who speok^ that is, doea not rnn and talk 



Ba viime, 1m tt, " Yebo. 
Bati, "Ni vela pi nof 



Ba tj, '■ 8i vda twiti." 
" Ni hambela pi nat " 
" Si liambele kona laps." 
" lid e ui i babele lapa iia I " 

Ba td, "0, 'makoBi, si te euya- 
ngeni yokwelapa. Si j» gulelwa." 

Ba ti, " I kona ini po kvrild lapa 
na inyauga jokwolapa na } " 

Ba ti, " O, 'makoei, ni nga si 
tshela lapa i kona iuy anga yokwe- 
Upa ; si ye kuyona." 

Ba Meka endAlioi. 



Ba ti, 



'makoBi, musa ni 
uka id hliiksL Si jra Mupeka." 
Ba ti, "Ni Alutshwaininal" 

Ba ti, "O, ni Alutehwa iaifo. 
Si ja gulelwa." 

Ba bnze, ba ti, " Ni m lapa nje, 
ni zwe ku tiwn inyanga i kona ini 

Ba ti, " Ehe ; si ewile oknti i 
kona." 

Bati, " I?a i cw» ngobani nat" 
Ba ti, " Au, 'makosi, si uge le 
sa £AU QokuMla. Ngokuba si ze 
lapa nje, sa el 70 ebudeni, le 'n- 
dAlela si i tahengisws, ookaba i 
kona ]apA iajrang^ Sa ai ng* ad ; 
ngoknba aa si je kvelinye ibnda ; 



and thej retom the salutation, 
saying, " Yes, slra." They aay, 
" WhenoB do you come I " 

They say, " From onr home." 

" Where are you goingt" 

" We have oome to this place."*' 

" What business hare yoa 
heret" 

They my, " O, nrs, we are oome 
to the doctor. One of our people 
is ill." 

They say, " Is there then any 
doctor here I " 

They reply, " 0, sire, you can 
tell us where the doctor is j we 
have oome to him." 

Those in the house laugh. 

The others a».y, " O, sirs, do not 
hin^ at UB. We are in troahle." 

They say, « What tnniblea 
you 1 " 

They say, " 0, we are troubled 
by disease. One of our peo[de is 
UL" 

They ask, " As you have oome 
here, have yon heard that there is 
a doctor heret" 

They say, " Yea ; wo have heard 
that there is one hera" 

They say, " Who told you I " 

They r^ly, " 0, airs, we cannot 
make a great secret of it. For we 
have come here because we went 
to a diviner, and he showed us the 
path, and told ua there was a dootor 
hera We did not know it ; for we 
had gone to another diviner, and 



" Viz., We Bie going no ibrther. 
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la fika Ib nuka enye inyonga, U ti, 
I jona i ya 'ku m siza ; sa ya ka- 
leyo 'nyanga, ya V i b* elapn, y" »■ 
Alul«ka. Ta sa 7B ti lej^ 'oyanga, 
' Ng" aAlulekile ; lelo 'bad* e na ni 
bala kolona 1' ona nkuma li nga 
ni tsheli amati owona ngi ya 'kn 
m Hia DgaTO.'" Ba ti, "Sa i 
Tumda lejo 'ujanga yokwelapa ; 
■a ya ke kwalinye ibuda^ Ia fika 
la si nukela, la ti, iuyanga e nga m 
■icayo i kwini laptL Ni si bona, 
si fika nje, 'makosi." 



Ba ti, " O, aba ; a kona, tina, 
lapa nmnntn owelapayo." 

Ba ti, " Si tsheniM oi ke nma u 
mupinal" 

Ba ti, " Nanktt." 

Wa tai, " Ehe, i inina. Yitsbo 
ni, ngi ewe into eyona ni ae ngayo 
kumina lapa." 

Ba ti, " Ai, 'nkou ; a xe ngaso 
isifa Ngokoba ri letwe ibada 
bfm knwft" 

I ti inyanga, " Lona lelo 'buda, 
ni ti nma ni li buzayo, la ti, ngi 
ya 'ku m sita ngamuti mnni na } " 

Ba ti, " Si li bnzile ; la ti, a ya 
"ku m wza ngnmiitl ; ikambi nmuti 
o ya 'ku m elza ogawo. La ^ u 
nomsizi ; n ya 'ku m siza iig«kambi 
lo 'msid." 

Ya (a, " Ni se nanto ni na 1 " 



be pointed otit another doctor, 
who, he said, vould cure the sick 
man ; we went to that doctor, and 
he treated him, but oould do no- 
thing. At length he told us he 
could do nothing, and that Uie 
diviner of whom we had enquired 
erred, becanae he did not name 
the medicine with which he could 
cure the patient So we agreed 
with that doctor, and went to an- 
other diviner. Ou our arrival, he 
told U8 that there was a doctor 
here who could onre the sick man. 
And now yon see na, sirs ; we 
have oome." 

They say, " O, yes, yes ; there 
is a man here who treats disease." 

They say, "Tell ua where he 

They say, " There he ia" 
And he says, " Yes, yea, it is L 
Tell me why you hare come here 

They say, " We oome, sir, on 
account of tdokoess. For (Jie di- 
viner sent us here to you." 

The doctor says, " Did the di- 
viner, when yon asked him, tell 
yon with what medicine I could 
cure him t " 

They say, " We asked him, and 
he told us the medicine with which 
yon could ci}re him. He said he 
bad umraa, and that you could 
cure him with lunsixi-medidne." 

He says, "What have you 
brought for me t "^ 



^^ The doctor domauds fii'st vgiAa, that is, the slick which be 
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Ba ti, " Nkou, ka si ze naliito. 
Udu a m ausile, u jti "kuziketelK 
akaja izmkomo o id taiuUfo." 



T» ti, " Hi Boka ngi kipa nguu 
duty* l^f« D& t " 

Bft ti, " Nkosi, A u^n ka kip*. 
Into foka kn kips i tdufs — im- 

Ya ti, " Ni be Di ng- en "kn 
Dgi tat* ugembim na, lo 'mtintn 
D ngi ya "kn m mia njalo nal " 



Ba ti, " O, 'mngane, u nga nka- 
taa ngokukaliuna ; neokomo i se- 
kaya yokn ku tata. Bi taho, kona 
ibtula li tshilo nje, ti ti tina ku za 
wa m sin, ngokulia n ya gula ka- 
kultL" 

Ta ti, " Mina ngi ya 'kn m nn, 
lokn kn taho ibtida, la ti, Trom ni 
knmina." I buze kubooa, i ti, 
" I te leyo 'ujranga, ngi ya Ico m 
siia ngatnati muni na I " 

Ba ti, "0, 'mngaaB, i to, n ya 
'kn m sin ngekamlu ; kw' and' n- 
kabft u m Bedndiaa, n m gcabe. 



Tbey aay, "Wr, we have not 
bronght any thing. Wben you 
have oured him, yon Hhall pick oat 
for younelf the cattle yoa Uka a* 
onr home." 

He nye, " What will yon giw 
me to caoae me to qoit my hntt" 

They say, "Sir, we will f^vo 
yoa something to canae yoa to 
qoit the hat; it is at home — a 
goat" 

He says, "Is it poeaible that 
yoa oome to take me away with a 
goat, to go to a man whom I am 
going to cure t " 

They say, " O, dear air, do not 
trouble yonraelf with talking ; 
there is also a bullock at home to 
take you away. We say that as 
we have only the diviner's word, 
yon will never can him j for he ia 
very ilL" 

He says, " I shall core him, be- 
canse the diviner told yon to ooma 
to me;" And asks, " What medi- 
doe did the diviner say I oonld 
cure him with 1 " 

They reply, "0, dear dr, he 
said yoa would cure him 1^ ginng 
him an expreaaed juioe; and then 
you would give him another medi- 
cine, and scarify him. And that 



uses to dig up medicines. This he does by asking, " Ni zoku ngi kipa 
ogani ekaya lapa nal " WiUi what are you going to take me out of 
my house t viz., that I may go and dig up mediciue. Hie uj/xAa ia 
generally a goat, or perhaps a calf He then demands ao amiinio or 
assagai, saying, " Imiti i za 'kutukululwa ngani 1 " With what can the 
medicinefl be undone } They give him an assagai, which remains hie 
property. If the man geto well, he is given one or more cattle. If 
he ia paid liberally, the ugxha and umkmto ore given to the boy that 
carries his modicines, or beli>H him to dig them up. 
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I tc^ n 5> "^pilft ngaloui lelo 1v 
n^ o fik& ng&lo, nkntaLo k^rebu- 
da." 

Ya ti \eyo 'njaoga, " Hamlw ni 
ke, ni godulce ; ngi ya 'koxa ngom- 
Al' omnnya" 

"& ala, ba ti, " Han, mngane, a 
m hombe nave ; n nga soil" 

Ta sa ya vuma, ya ti, " Ai ke, 
so ngi tHk 'nh&inba BaQL" 

Ya hamba ke nabo, m i li 
QcAmbi uemiti yoku m neindiBa 
nejoku m geaba, Ba ja ba fika 
aayo ekay& Ya fika, ya m pnidsa, 
m u poza ; ya m ncindisa, ya m 
geaba. 7a fiina imbuzi, ya i Ala- 
ba, ya m nandiaa ngayo. Ya 
funa inkomo fdti, ya m naudiBa 
ngayo. 



Ba m bona nkati, i za 'ku m a- 
Alnla. Wa JUakaoipa, wa i dAla 
inyama yembun neyenkomo. Ba 
bnza, ba ti, " Eu njani lapa kn- 
bnAliuigu kona nal " 

Wa ti, " O, tola ni, madoda ; 
sgi sa laleli^e. ITgi ya 'kuzwa 



he woold get veil on the Yerj day 
yon go to him. That Is vhat tiia 
diviner Bud«" 

He says, " Go home then, and I 
will oome the day after to-mor- 
row." 

They object, saying, "O, dear 
sir, go vitii UB ; do cot stay be- 
hind." 

And at length he assents, say- 
ing, " Well, then, I will go witli 
yoQ." 

So he goes with them, taking 
with him plants to express their 
Joioe for him, and other medi- 
cines, and medicines to mb into 
the scarifications. At Iragth they 
reach their home with the doc- 
tor. On his arriTsl he makes 
the man drink the expressed juice, 
and then gives him other medicine 
and scarifies him. He asks for a 
goat, and kills it, and makes medi- 
cine with it, and gives it to him. 
He aeks also for a bullock, and 
makes medicine with it, and gives 

The people see that he will core 
him." He becomes strong, and 
eats the flesh of the goat and the 
bullock. They ask, " How is the 
paia now ) " 

He replies, " O, he aiknt, sin ; 
I am still esmesUy looking out fi>r 
I shall feel whetiier it is still 



" Lib, Overcome him, that is, the disease from whidi he it 
fering, — OTeroome the si<^ man by getting rid of his dcknesa. 
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ngomueo, kwand' ulcuba ngi ni 
tsbele. Ubutongo tiua Dgi bii 
lalile. Sgi ya 'kutaho ngomuso, 
niadoda, ukuti inyangft lo'miintu." 

Balk, kwa Aiwa, ka sa fika leso 
'sifo. Wa lala ubutongo. Eva 
sa knsasa ba buzo, ba ti, " Km 
njani na ) " 

Wa ti, " O, madoda, se ngi jra 
'knpila." 

Ya taho ke inyanga, " Se ogL m 
[utiaile. Yeza ni inkomo lami 
Ngi ya baniba kusasA ; ngi ya 
tanda ukuma ngi zi bone, ku se 
ngi zi k^be. N^gi ti, ka ngi lale 
ngi zi bonilo." 

Ba ti, "O, yebo, mngane; n 
k^iiusile. Se si ya m bona umu- 
ntu wako, ukuti u iukubeie." 

Ba m booisa ke izinkomo zake ; 
ba tehaya iakomazana i pete ito- 
kazi, ba tsbaya ^iiiTitoP t^^'"^ — za 
ba ntatu. 

Ba ti, " Yitsho ke, nyanga ; d 
ti, nanzi inkomo zako." 

Ta ti, " Ngi y» bonga ; ngi jra 
zi bonga lezi 'nkomo. Ng" esule 
ni ameAlo ke kodwa." 



there to-morrcnr, and then tell yon. 
I hare indeed bod some sleep. I 
will tell yon to-morrow, airs, 
whetJier that man is a doi^M or 
not." 

Indeed, night oomes, and there 
ia no ratum of the pain. He 
sleepB. In the morning they ask 
him how he is. 

He mys, " O, sin, I ehall nov 
get well" 

The doctor then says, " I have 
now cured him. Show me my 
cattle. I am going in the sunn- 
ing ; I wish to see them, and in 
the monung drive them home. I 
say, let me see them before I lie 
down." 

They say, "0, yea, dear tor; 
you are right. We now see that 
your patient ia nearly weU." 

Bo they shew him his oattle; 
they point out a young oow with 
a heifer by her side, and a calf of 
a year old — three altc^ether. 

They aay, " Say what you think, 
doctor; we say, there are your 
oattle." 

He says, " I thank you &a the 
oatUe. But give me Bometiungto 
wipe my eyee with."** 



"" " Qive me sometliing to wipe my eyee with." Lit., Wipe my 
eyes for me; A proverlual saying, meaning that he is not wholly 
satisfied ; that his eyes are not yet quite fi«e from dust, so that be is 
unable to see clearly the cattle they have given him. The nativcB 
have another saying when purchadDg cattle. When they have agreed 
about the prioe, the porchaser says, " Teza ni amasondo," Bring out 
the hoofs. Very much like, " Give me a luck-penny." The perscoi 
who has sold vill then give a small basket of com. 
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Ba m nika ke imbiizi. Ya i 
Alaba imbit^, ya twaU inyongo. 
Ya ti, " Se iigi ni shiya nemitj, 
ukuze ni m potiile. Se ngi ktfe- 
dile mina, ku pela." 
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So they give him a goat. He 
kills the goat, aad plaoee the gall- 
bladder in his hair. 5a Bays, " I 
ahoU leave medicineA nith yon, 
that yoa may waah him with 
them. I hare now entirely finiahed 
for toy put." 



The J)imner miitaien. 



Kn tiwa ukntasa kwenyaDga i 
k^ala ngokugula ; ku tiwa u gali- 
8wa amadAlod ; i b' i b' i Alatshi- 
8wa izimbun ; emva kvaloko i 
twale izinyongo cziningi. Liibo- 
nakaio sokuba umuntu u inyanga 
nma e nezinyongo eziiungi. I be 



It is said & man b^oB to be a 
diviner by being ill ; it is said he 
ia made ill by the Ainatougo ; and 
be hae many goats killed for him ; 
and 'when they have been killed 
he carries the gall-bladdera iu his 
hair. It is a sign that a man ia 
becoming a diviner if he wears 
many gall-bladders. Alter that 
he begins to be a diviner. 

On his initiation, he goes like 
one mad to a pool, and dives into 
it, seeking for snakes; having 
fbnnd them, he seizes them and 
comes out of Uie water with them, 
and entwines them still living 
about his body, that the people 
may see that he is indeed a 
diviner,*' After that they b«^n 
to try htm in many ways, to sea 
whether he will become a trust- 
worthy diviner. They then go to- 
liim, and the diviner hears them 
say they have come to divine ; and 
he tells them to smite the ground, 
that be may understand why 

*' See the account of Ukana at the end of this article^ 



TJkutosa kwayo i hamba i hlsr 
uya i y' esizibeni, i kcwtle pansi, i 
fiina izinyoka ; 1 zi tole, i zi ba- 
mbe, i pnme nazo, i dn^ambe 
ngazo a s* ezwa, ukuba abantu ba 
hone ukuba inyanga mpela. Emva 
kwaloko ba k^e uku i linga nge- 
zinto eziningi, ukuba ba bone uku- 
ba u ya 'kuba inyanga e bula kaAle 
iui na. Ba be se be fika, inyanga 
i be se i b' ezwa se be i tsbeU uku- 
ba b' eze kuyo ; i be se i ti, 
" Tshaya ni, ngi zwe ukuba ni ze 
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Dgani na t " — Ba be m be tBhajK, 
be ti, " Yizwa." — I be ae i ti, " Ni 
ESD^buti." — Bese be tsh&Ta. — 
I ti, " Ni zs ngokuti ngokuti ; " i 
be Be i ba tflhela ukwenza kwalejo 
'uto a h' eze ngajo ; se i ba tsitela 
imigidi e vela ng&Iowo 'muritu a 
b' eze ngaye. Ba be se be i nika 
umvuzo uma be bona ukiiba i bule 
ngoxinto a ba zi zwaj'o, ba be se be 
maka; Be be fika ekaja, ae b' enza 
imigidi a ba i zwileyo ngenyaagb 
MAlaumbe ka be ae kw enzeka 
ngawo amazwi enyanga; mAU- 
umbe kn ng* enzeki ; ba bone ukn- 
ba a kw enzekile Dgamazwi aleyo 
'njaDga, ba be Be be ya kwenye ; 
mAIaumbe kv enzeke ngamozwi 
aleyo 'nyanga. I loko ke e ugi kn 
swayo. 



Ewa ti emgnnguiid^oTii kwa 
laAleka inkomo kajoje, umluugu 
wami. Ba i &iia, ka aa ze aa i 
bona. Sa se Bi ti kujoje, ka ai 
Hike uAlamvu, ai ye Icubula, ngo- 
kuba aa ae si Alupekile ukufima, ai 
ng* azi lapo ai sa 'kufitnela uga- 
kona. Wa se u nika nAtamvn, ae 
ai hamba m ja enyangeni ey ^e 
ngasembubu. 8a se td fika, sa i 
fumana i Alezi esibayeni ; aa Be ai 



they have come. And they smite 
the gi-onnd and cry, "Hear." — 
And be then saya, "You have 
come for such and euch a matter." 
— And then they smite the gronnd. 
— He then aaya, " You have oome 
for 80 and ao ; " and he proceeds to 
tell them what has taken place as 
r^iarda that about which they 
have come; and he tella them 
what the man about whom they 
hare come has done. They then 
rowainl him if they see that he has 
divined about matters which they 
understand; and depart; and when, 
they reach home they do aa the 
diviner tells them. Perhaps it 
turns out in accordance with 
what the diviner has said ; per- 
haps it does not so turn out ; when 
tiiey aee that it has not turned out 
in accordance with his word, they 
go to anotJier diviner; and perhaps 
what he says comes to pass. That 
is what I have heard. 

Once at PietermaiitzbuTg a 
heifer belonging to Mr. CI., my 
white master, was lost We looked 
fer it, bat oould not find it. Wd 
then aaked Mr. Q. to give ua 
a shilling, that we mi^t enqnivo 
of a diviner, for we were now trou- 
bled with looking for it, and did 
not know where to look for it any 
fiirther. He gave ua a ahilling, 
and we went to a diviner who 
lives near the Zwart^op. On our 
arrival we found him aittaog in the 
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kuleka, n tJ, "Ef mugaiie ; " sa 

Alalapaiui. 

Ba si bingelela, aa Tuma, 

Ba ti abakoD^auga, "Ni Tela 

pi na!" 

8a ti, " Bi rela emgungnndAlo- 

TQ, Bi babele lapa enyangsni," 

Ba ti, " N't babele ni lapa sa 1 " 



8a ti, " Si te ngeodaba zetu, ku 
laAlekile izinkomo." Sa se si kceU 
ufoal ; se be si Bhijeloi, fie ai beona. 
Emva kwaloko ae i ti, " Puma nJ, 
BI ye lapaya ngapandAle kwomim." 



6e i puma, se si laudela ngase- 
mva. Se i fika, se i ti, " Tahaya 
ai, ngi zwe, bangane bami, ukuba 
ngi zwe tikuba ni ze nganL" 

Sa tehaja, si takaya ngezandAls, 
aa ti, " Yizwa." 

Ta ti, " Ni ya Alapeka." 

8a ti, "Yiswa." 

Ya ti, " Ake ngi iwe nkuba in- 
koioD nt na t " 

8a tiihaya. 

Ya ti, " lokomokasL" 

8a tahaya. 

Yati, "Ai; inkabi." 

Ba tehaya. 
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cattle-pen ; and we aaluted, saying, 
" Eh, dear sir," and sat dovn. 

They saluted us, and we replied. 

The diviner's people asked va 
whence we came; 

We told them we came from 
FietermaritEburg, and had come to 
enquire of the diviner. 

They said, "Why liavo yoa 
come here ) " 

We told them we had come on 
our own account, some cattle^ 
having been lost We tiien aeked 
for snuff, and tliey gave us aome 
and we took it ; and after that the 
diviner said, "Let us go yonder 
outside the village" 

He went out, and we followed 
him. He stud to na, " Sbike the 
gronnd, that I may understand, 
my friends, what is tbd reeaon that 
yon have come to vae." 

We smote onr hands together, 
and said, " Hear." 

He said, " Yon are in trouble." 

We said, " Hear." 

He aaid, " Let me jnst under- 
stand what kind c^ a bullock it 
is I" 

We smote onr hands together. 

He said, " It is a cow." 

We Bmote onr hands. 

He said, " No ; it is an ox." 

We smote oar hands. 



^' They say " some cattle," although it was but one that was 
missiiig, that they may not give tiie diviner too much knowledge. 
They leave him to discover tlie deception ; and if he does not, but 
proceeds to speak as thongh many cattie were lost, they know be does 
not understand divination. 
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Ta ti, " Ai ; a ai yo iulcabi." 

Sa tahaya. 

Yati, "NiyaAIiipeka, bafiinft." 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, "Eodwa inkomo kade 
ja laAIeka." 

Eodwa ya taho ik7iui3o lapo. 

Ba tflhaya. 

Ya ti, "Ake u^ 2we aknba 
y* ebiwa abantn ini na." 

Sa taliay& 

Ya ti, " Ai, a i bivanga abantu ; 
kodva i kono." 

Sa tshaya. 

y* ti, " Inye." 

Kodwa ya teho ik^niBO fiiti 
lapo. 

8a tahaya. 

Ya ti, " Ake ngi zwe nkuba i 
'mbal' a njaoi na t " 

Sa tshaya. 

Ya ti, " loixikazL" 

Eodva ya i k^agela htpo, a i 
t«hongo ikjiaiso It^ra. 
Sa tebaya. 
Ya ti, " Ai ; imtole ; a si ka ze- 

Sa tahayiL 

Kodwa lapo ya tebo ikjiuiao 
futl 

Ya ti, " Ee ngi twe ukuba 
inbala le 'nkomo i sekonanjena." 

Sa tebaya. 

Ya ti, " Ai, a i ko le 'nkomo." 



Ho said, " No ; it is not an ox," 

We smote our hands. 

He mid, " You are in trouble, 
lads." 

We emote our bauds. 

He said, " But the cow was lost 
a long time ago." 

And thero he spoke truly. 

We smote onr luindji. 

He sail), " Just let me nnder- 
Btand if it was stolen by any one." 

We smote our bands. 

He said, " No, it was not stolen 
by men ; but it is still living." 

We smote our bands. 

He said, " It is one that is lost." 

And there too be spoke the 

We smote with oiir hand^ 

He said, " Let me just und«^ 
stand of what colour it is." 

We smote with our hands. 

He said, " It is a ted and white 
cow," 

But there he made a guem, and 
did not speak truly. 

We smote our hands. 

He said, " No ; it b a heifer ; it 
is not yet in calf." 

We smote our hands. 

And there too be spoke truly. 

He sud, " Let me nndetstand if 
the heifer is stilt living or not." 

We smote our hand& 

He said, "No, the heifer is 
dead." 
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Sa.tshayB. 

Y& ta, "AJ, i kona." 
Yati, "Ake ngi zw« ukuba i 
pina." 
8a tshaja, 
Ya ti, " I se&laazenL" 

SafahaTft. 

Ya ti, " Ake ngi swe nkuba i 
aga^ kweAUnze oa." 

Ba tehaya. 

Ya ti, " I senzansi nomaundn- 

Sa tehaya. 

Ya ti, "Ake ngi zwe ukuba i 
Rft bamba nje na." 

8a tshaya. 

Ya ti, " I sa hamba, i d&Ia um- 
tolo nomiinga. Hamba ui, ni ye 
'kufuuela kona ; ni ya 'ku i tola 

Sa ti si zwa ukuba i ai tahelile 
indawo, loku kade si oga j azi in- 
dawo e d oga fiinela kuyo. 

Ba i nika uAlamvu. Sa kamba, 
■a ya emgungundAloYU. Sa fika 
bujoje, Ba m tshela amazwi enya- 
nga, si ti, " I te i senAlauzeni, a 
ai yofuQftla kona enzansi nomsn- 
nduse." 

Wa ti, a si hambe ai yokufiina 
lapo ku tsho inyanga, Sa hamba 
aa ya 'ku&na, b* euea umsundoze. 



We smote our bands. 

He Bud, " No, it is afciJl living." 

Ho Bfud, " Let me just under- 
stand where it is." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, " It is in the mimosa 
thorn-country." 

We atnote our hands. 

He said, " Just let me under- 
stand in what part of the thorn- 
country it is." 

We emote our hands. 

He said, " It has gone down the 
UmBimduze." 

We smote our hands. 

He Btud, "Just let me under- 
stand if it is still living." 

We smote our hands. 

He said, " It is still living, and 
eating umtolo and umunga.^ Qo 
and look for it there, and you will 

We thought we underetood that 
he had now told us the place, for 
for some time we had not known 
where to go to look for it 

Then we gave him the shilling, 
and returned to Fietermaritzbnrg. 
When we came to Mr. O. we 
told him that the diviner said 
it was in the thorn-country, and 
that we were to go and look for it 
down the Umaunduze. 

He told us to go and look for it 
in the place mentioned by the di- 
viner. We went to look for it, 
going down the Umsunduze. As 



^ Umtolo and umunga, mimosa trees. 
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Bi hambe n luita, m kjonde eAl»- 
meni Upo i talio kona. 8a 7a sa 
fika ngakntomas, sa fona ngalapo ; 
aa i swela, ngokuba iAlaiue la U 
likuln. Sa hamba m buza imizi 
yonke e seAlanzeni. Ba tt, a ba 
7 azi ; abanye be ti, a si ;e 'kn- 
fonela kutotnaa, nmlnngu o dAla 
izmkotno ezilaAlekilejo zabantu, 
Kodva tina a* esaba okuya lapo 
kutom&s, Dgokuba ka 'mlungu o 
nolaka, e ti a nga bona abanta a 
nga b' aziyo be hamba ezweni lake 
a be se ba tabayo. Sa se si buya 
si nga yanga kntomas, sa ya ekaya 
emgimgandAloTU ; sa fika aa ti 
kujoje, aril bonanga ; Bi i a\rele 
ngalapo ku tabo inyangck Wa se 
ti, " A ae ui Alala." Sa m si Ala- 
la ; eokuba ku pela ka 

UBe^EllBA DhLADHIiA. 



we wtait along ve looked for it, 
going towards tiie tbora-oonntiy 
which he had pointed out At 
length we got aa far as T.'^ 
and sought for it in that ndgh- 
bourhood; we oonld cot find it, 
for the thorns were very thick. 
As we went we eoqnired at all the 
native villages in the thom-ooun- 
try. The people siud they knew 
nothing about it ; and others told 
us to go to T., titQ white maa 
who ate up the cattle of the people 
that were lost** But we vera 
afraid to go to him, for he is a 
passionate white man who beats 
any coloured men whom he does 
not know if he see them powiiig 
through his land. So we went 
back to Pietermaritibnrg without 
gcnng to T. ; and told Mr. Q. 
that we had not fbuod the ha- 
Car at the place pointed out by 
the diviner. So he told ns to give 
up the searob. We did so, and 
that waB the end of ib 



^ That is, if any cattle strayed into his land he took poasesdon 
of them. 
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The Account of Uktrnd. 

The following narrative ^ves an interesting and striking instance of 
Uie power a bold roan may poeaeas even over venomoua Buakee, The 
snakes caught by the divinsni and hung in festoons about tjieir bodies, 
are probably charmed in some audi manner oa here related of Ukana. 
It ia quite possible that both possessed medictnee which are either 
ofienfiive or pleasing to snakes, by which they caused them to be afraid 
or gentle. But it is not oecessary to suppose that TTkann used any 
such medicinee ; the mere daring and yet cautious coolness with which 
he approached the snake is quite sufficient to explaJn why it became 
so cowed before him. But how are we to explain his insusceptibility 
to the snake poison 1 Wby did the poisoned &ngs broken off and re- 
mtuning in his lipa produce no symptonofl I It is likely that he was 
naturally insusceptible to the influence of such animal poisons, just as 
others poaaeas a natural intense susceptibility to it, so tb»t the sting of 
a bee has in them been followed by fatal consequences. This is much 
more likely, than that he possessed any powerful remedies by the use 
of which he rendered the snake poison innocuous. The son inherited 
(be same insusceptibility. Of course all statements as to the inva- 
riable efficacy of some particular remedy possessed by savages, must 
be received with great caution ; and if subjected to rigid enquiry would 
probably prove not to be founded in well-observod &cts. 



Ihdaba ValrnnT.i kanjoko yobu- The account of Ukanzi, the son of 
nyanga bake ngesiAInngu. Unjoko, and of his knowledge of 



Umuntu o mangalisayo kokolu 
ngobnnyanga bake. A ku ko 
'muQtu eiweni lakili o njengaye 
ngokuugtiba isiAlungu sezinyoka; 
yena u ng* umuntu o tembekayo 
kanyekanye ngesiAlnngn. 



Ku ti uma nmunta e dAliwo 
iuyoka enjani nenjani, ka taho 



He is a man who causes us to 
wonder mnch at his knowledge. 
There is no one in our country 
like him who can render inert 
the poison of snakes ; be is a 
man trusted to ^le uttermost in 
cases of snake-bites. 

If any one is bitten by any 
kind of snake, he does not say he 
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nknti, " IsiAlongu Baleyo 'oyoka & 
nginaeo." K^; ka pelayeoau 
jK tokoza ngazo Bouke ianjroka ; 
ka vinjelwa 'Into kuza JJva& ku 
tiwa u d^ve inyoka enkulu etile 
nmuntu, a tate isiAlnngu soku j »- 
Alula. 



FutiAiti u zioge 'aAlukaniiA uu- 
AIuDgu senyama yenyoka neraAla- 
nga seabilioi, si hambe eodwa, si 
nga Alangani nesomzimbo. 

Isibonakaliso sake sokuba n 
inyanga ukuba izinyoka e zi ba- 
mba kuye zi njengemnpukii nje. 
Nga ka nga m bona ngameUo 
ami, a ngi swanga "ndaba, Wa 
bamba inyoka enkoln, umdAlam- 
bila, imamba yeaiwa, si angela 
izinjamazane. Ba fika pansi kwe- 
siwa, ai jnk^a, kanti imamba i 
peznlu emtini 7 ota ilanga. Sa i 
bona i gewele emUni, empofii um- 
bala way o ; i 'meAlo a 'zinjonjo ; i 
Uieka umtintn kw esabeke. 



8a m bizB, sa ti, " Nansi inya- 
inttzane yako I " W eza e gijima, 
wa fika wa ti, "I pil" Sako- 
mba, yra i bona. Wa beka izikali 
panai, Ta kwela emtini, wa ya 
knyo. Nga ta cgenAUziyo, " Kgi 



does not possess Uie remedy"^ for 
that kind of snake-poiaon. Ko ; 
for his part he is only gladdened 
by all kinds of snakes ; nothing 
prevents his curing the bite of 
any of them. If a man is said 
to b&ve been bitten by some dead- 
ly make, he at once selects the 
proper remedy. 

And he continually separatea 
the remedy for the poison ivluch 
is in the body, and that which is 
in the viscera, aud keeps them dis- 

A proof that he is a doctor is 
that the Buakes which he catches 
are to him no more than mica 
I once saw this with my own ^ee, 
aud did not merely hear it I7 re- 
port He caught a great snake 
called Umdhlambila, the rock 
imamlM, when we were hunting. 
When we, the hunting party, came 
under a precipice, there was a 
snake in a tree basking in the sun. 
We saw it occupying the whole 
tree ; it was of a grey colour ; its 
eyes were piercing; it was feariul 
when it looked at any one. 

We called him, sayii^, " Here 
is your game !" He came running 
and asking where it wa& We 
pointed it out, and he saw it. He 
laid his weapons on tJie ground, and 
climbed the tree and went to it I 
said in my heart, " I shall now sea 



^ Note that irihltmgu is used both for the snake-poison and its 



remedy. 
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M 'like n^ bone. Lokn ka pete 
'ndaku, uknba ngongolo olungokft 
a n 'tt Iv enia njani na t A lu 
1^ 'n nra dAU ini ! " Wa iaka isa- 



VoT nnoe he has not taken a stick, 
what will he do to this Boake 
which is as large as a poatf* 
Will it not deronr him 1 "" He 



" lit. To so great a post, or trunk, aa this. 
" The following aooonnt ia taken from the St. Jameit Magasine : 
"In the course of a conntry ramlile, some Europeans fell ia with 
a company of Eisow^ bonnd for Tangier. A halt was called under a 
BpreadiDg fig-tree, at the foot of which ran a delightful little stream. 
The anake-baaket waa emptied out oil the ground, and the performance 
was carried on much in Uio way just described. While tiie operator 
was washing his wounds, sad spitting out blood enotigh to discolour 
the stream, some one suggested that it waa all a sham, and diat the 
snakes bad not poison enough among them to kill a sparrow. On this 
being iattrpreted to the proprietor, who was by this time up to hia 
knees in the water, tiyiiig to wash away the traces of his last experi- 
ment, he veiy cousideratelj offered to ^ce hia basket at the disposal 
of any one who might be incliued to take his first lesson in snake- 
chomiing. There was a pause ; for it was suddenly remembered that 
a luckless Portuguese had once tried the experiment, and had to suHbr 
the loss of one of his arms by ampufation, aa a memorial of his teme- 
rity. Meanwhile the snakes were indulging themselves in a Tnerry 
wriggle on the gross, and nobody was sufficiently devoted to the inte- 
rests of science to disturb their sports. There the matter would have 
ended, hut for a happy thought. ' Fetch a fowl,' cried one of the 
£urcq»eans, and away scampered a native servant to buy one. By way 
of improving tiie time a lean-flanked E^isowy, who had hitherto eon- 
templated what waa going oa with a sulky air, roused himself up and 
declared his readiness to eat a snake for a suitable conaideratioo. The 
offer was sensational, and the required amount waa subscribed, on con- 
dition that he should eat a snake to be chosen by the Europeans 
Bang went the tambourine louder than ever, and up jumped the 
Eisowy, incumbered with nothing heavier than his akin and dtawera, 
and looking hungry enough to eat the snakes, basket and all. Long 
and anxious was the consultation of the Europeans, as to which was 
tiie nastiest and most veuoraons of the snakes. The Lefia, whidi had 
bitten the man ao badly, was to be reserved for an experiment on the 
fowl ; so the choice fell on a speckly monster of most alanning vitality. 
N^o sooner was the selection proclaimed, than the operator seized him 
by the tail, which he instantly thrust into his mouth with the maoi- 
fest iatentibn of making a hearty nieoL Before it was posuble to rush 
Cra'ward and stop the disgnsting exhibition, the Eisowy had shown 
himself so much in earnest about his work, that he bad drawn ia 
several inches of the reptile, chewing away violently at the aQsavouty 
morseL There waa no standing such a loathsome sight, so one of hu 
companiona was hastily bribed to snatch the writhing seipent from hi> 
bands. It wu unpoasible to make him comprehend that the exhi- 
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udAla emlonyeiu, wk si JU&nAUta ; t put his hand in his month and 
! gently bit it all over ; he took it 

bitioa WHS not agreeable. He eridentlj thoitght that there was some 
mistake about the snake, and to show that he was equ^ to the emei^ 
gencf , he most obligingly proposed that suothei- sdection should be 
made, and, on this being declined, he nndertook, for a further con-- 
aideratdon, to find a wild one, and eat him on tho spot. Somewhat 
chagrined at the eigna of disapprobatioa with which his suggestion waa 
received, and thinking that he was in duty bound to do aomething for 
his money, he produced an iron skewer, and thmat it through hia 
cheek, making it appear on the other side of his &ce. This was an 
evident reli^ to his feelings, for he drew out the skewer, wiped it on 
the grass, and squatted on his haunches with the air of a public bene- 
&ctor. The truth is, that the habita of theee men are so temperate, 
and they have so little spare flesh on their bonea, that tliere is nothing 
for inflamroatioa to &steu on. It is likely enough that if the spec- 
tators had not had enough of this seuaational kind of exhibition, an- 
other &imished-looking Eisowy would have msile good his promise to 
eat a handful of nails or broken glaea, at the option of the company. 
The capa4uty of these men for eating seems to be limited by none <^ 
the laws which r^ulate the appetites of ordinaty mortals." 
The same power is also found among the Chinese : — 
" Behind a counter is seen an itinerant doctor, dilating on the 
virtues of an antidote against the bite of serpents ; one of his coad- 
jutors is actually putting the head of the cobra capella, or hooded 
snake, into his mouth, while a less intrepid, but equally useful assist- 
ant, is exchanging the miraculous drug for eaah or twen. The great 
impostor himself, mounted on a stool, his head protected by a conical 
hat of split bamboo, a vestment of thick, coarse, compact dotii 
enclosing his arms, and a similar covering being secured around his 
waist by a silken girdle, holds a serpent in one hand, and the antidote 
to ita venomous bite in the other j 

' Thus is he doubly arm'd with death and life : 
The bane and antidote are both before him.' 
So perfect is the education of this mischievous reptile, that it essays 
(o bite its owner, and submits to disappointment with the appeamnce 
of reluctauce. Having proved that this particular enemy of mankind 
still retains its propensity to injury in Uie most entire manner, and 
requires to be guarded against with caution, the doctor takes a medi- 
cated ball from one of the packets with which the counter is strewn, 
and, when the snake renews its attempts, presents tJie hall to it, upon 
which it instantly recoils, and end«ivourB to escape from his gra^ 
Should this demonstration be insufficient, the efficacy of the chMTO is 
still more convincingly established by merely rubbing the forehead, 
cheek, band, or any other unprotected part with the antidote, and 
presenting it to the reptile, which appeani to retreat with the same 
dislike and precipitation as when the entire ball was shown to it." 
fChina, in a Series of Views, dx. By Tkoma* AUom, Stq., and tka 
Riv. Q. N. Wright, M.A. Vol. II., p. li.J 
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wa d kipa, wa s' elnlela kuyo; 
y «tuka, j' emia' ilfainl*, ya tsho- 
ba i fana ukuboleka. Kepa iaa- 
ndAla sake sa ba loka d i Und«la 
ujalo emtiiii, i buje. Np ti, i za 
'ugalela eiiAloko, a tambe^ i a^ e- 
nd 'luto ; a bu;e a pakamise isa- 
ndAla ; ya za ya tamba, ya beka 
in/iloko ettandAleni, i nga i beki 
ngakntwa, i se i beka ngokuaetuta 
kanyekonye atsndAleni sake, ae i 
dlaAIa ukuba 'enze a ku tandayo. 
Wa i bamba inAloko, wa i faka 
emlonyeni, wa i Alofoza ngamazi- 
Byo ; amadnyo ayo 'apukela em- 
lonyeni wake ; wa wa kumala 
lapa e se 1 bnlele, a kwa ba 'ndaba 
mluto ; leva nga ti u kumnta anie- 
Ta nje ; ka d&Ia 'muti ukuze ku 
pele isiAlungu ; kwa ukupela. 



8a mangala ai pansi, sa ti, 
" Ukand iimtakati" Wa i donaa, 
wa riBonga ngayo, w' eAla nayo. 
Wa fliaa utehani, wai bopa ngabo, 
wa godoka nayo, e ti, " Se ngi i 
bulele miiia inyanaxane ; se ngi 
ya 'kui tungUaekaya." Nerabala, 
wa i twala, wa hamba naya 



Nundodana yako Ugidiuga 



out and extended it towards tfaa 
suake; it started aad raised ita 
head, and turned in every direc- 
tion, wiobing to escape. But his 
hand followed it constantly wher- 
ever it went on the tree. When 
I tbought it would strike him on 
his head, he withdrew himself and 
it did nothing ; and then raised his 
hand again ; at length it became 
gentle, and laid its bead in his 
hand, not placing it there in a hos- 
tile manner, but laying its head 
with all gentleuess in his hand, 
and letting him do what he liked 
with it. He seized its head, and 
put it in his mouth, and chewed 
it ; the snake's teeth broke in bis 
month ; he picked out the teeth 
when be had killed the snake, and 
nothing happened ; it was as if he 
picked out thorns merely ; he took 
no medidne to counteract the poi- 
son ', he merely picked out the 
teetb. 

We who were standing on the 
ground wondered, and stud XTkand 
was a aorcerer. He drew the 
snake towards himself, and twisted 
it round bis body, and came down 
with IL He got some grass and 
tied the snake up in it, and went 
home with it, saying, "For my 
part I have now killed my game ; 
I shall prepare it at home." So 
he carried it away. 
I And his si^U^duiga resembles 
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Djalo tMyo, 1 i^engoyise ngokuba- 
mba mnjokiL Se j» fund& ku- 
yiae. 

Wa fita nayo ekaTa, wa y ebii- 
la, ira y aAlukaniaa utkumba nen- 
yama, va i kcwjya; wa 7 om 
Tikuze i nga boli, y ome ; a i peke 
nemiti yeaiAlungn. loAliziyo i 
bambo yodwa ; uiimmba u hambe 
wodmt; n nezjAlungu ribili — ai 
Bodwa sen&liziyo, si sodwa Bomzi- 



Kn ti nma nmiiDta e dAJive 
inyoka e hamba nokanzi, a m pe 
imputflhana a i kote ngolimi, a ti, 
" Ku pela ke. Se ngi ka siiala" 
Lo 'muatu a bambo 'eaaba, a nga 
kolwa ukuba a eiziwe^ ngoknba e 
nga boui amuti onmlDgi iiokwe- 
li^ okuningi A se a bone e 
ki^eda iiwe aje be hamba ku nge 
ko 'ndaba, ku nga bi ko nokuvu- 
Tuka, ku nga ti ka lunywanga, 
V eni^ amanga nje. Km. njalo ke 
ukweoza kwake. 



£qM lobo "bunyaoga bake a 
b' aziwa uknba w* enza njani 
nkwaAIula iiinyoka ka^ja Kodwa 
kwa tiwa va aelapa kukgala nge- 
miti emikulu ; ngokuba noma in- 
yoka i ngena emgodinl u i bamba 



bia &ther in his power of catching 
auakes, ke haviog leamt of bis 
&ther. 

When be nached home with 
the snake, he skinned it, and sepa- 
rated the akin and the flesh, and 
selected different portions of the 
body ; he roasted it fbat it might 
not decay, but dry j be boiled it 
with other snake-poisoa remedies. 
The heart was set aside by itself; 
and the body by itself; and he bad 
tbus two remedies — that obtained 
from tbe beart, and that from the 
body. 

If a man walking with Ukann 
were bitten by a snake, he would 
give him a little powder to lick 
with bis tongue, and aay, " That ia 
aU. I have now cared you." The 
man would go on in fear, not ba- 
lieviDg that be was cured, for ha 
had not seen much medicine, or 
much treatment But at lengUi 
he saw when they bad gone a 
great distance and nothing hap- 
pened, and there was no swelling, 
uid it was as if bis being bitten at 
all was a mistaka Sucb, then, 
was bow he acted. 

Sut as to his knowledge, no one 
knew by what means be cured all 
kinds of snake^Htes in this man- 
ner. But it was said he first 
treated himself with powerful 
medicines ; for even if a enake can 
into a hole he would catch it by 
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n^omtdla, i pe&dtike, i m lame ; i 
be i Inngile knje, a i bunbe ngen- 
Aloko, a i bulale ngokn 1 &ka em- 
loDjeni, ft nga xelttpi nakftnje ngsr 
loko "kulunywa, ku be n dAliwe 
impnku nje. 



the tail, and it would tnm round 
and bite him ; it was no matter to 
hiu, but he would catch it hy the 
head and kill it hj plaoiiig it in 
his mouth, and adopted no timt- 
ment whatever for the bite any 
mon than if he had been bitten 
I^ a mouse. 



Conndting the JHmner. 



TJma nmuntu e gnla, ba ye kneo 
isnnum, ba ye 'kubula. Bi ti, " V 
noku&." UmAlanmbe si ti, " U 
bulawa nmuntu o 'mtakstL" Aba- 
nta fan ya godnka, se be m azi 
umunta o takatayo. 

Kodwa abanye ba pike, bati, 
" Kqtk 1 Inyanga i namanga ; ka 
takati," Eodwa abanye ba ti, "I 
kf^inisOe." A c* a ku zwe ukuti 
iayaaga i m nnkile. A tnkutele, 
'emuke knleyo 'udawo, a ye 'kn- 
konza kwabauye abantu. Sodwa 
abantu faa ya kolwa kuzo izindaba 
tesanua. Kodwa abanye a ba 
kolwo, 

Uma kn gala nmuntu, ba ya 
'kubula eeanusini. Si ti, " tTmu- 
ntu u bulawa idAlozL Ma ba dAle 
iobomo; nmuntu u ya 'knsinda 
uma ba i dMe inkomo." Ba i dAIe 
inkomo. Ba bonge amatongo, ba 
i Alabe. 

Ba ti Be be i dAIile ha i kjede 



If a man is ill, the people go to a 
diviner, to enquire of him. He 
says the man is Buffering from dis- 
eas& Or perhaps he says, he ia 
injured by some one who ia a sor- 
cerer. They go home, now know- 
ing the man who praddeee sorcery. 

But others dispute, saying, 
" ^o I The diviner lies ; that man 
is not a sorcerer." Others say, he 
speaks the truth. At length the 
man hears that the diviner has 
pointed him out as a sorcerer. 
He is angry, and leaves the place, 
and goes to be a dependent among 
otiter people; But the people 
believe in what the diving' says. 
But others do not believe^ 

If a man is ill, they go to en- 
quire of the diviner. He says, 
"The man is made ill by the 
Idhloo. * Let them eat an ox ; the 
man will get well if they eat an 
ox." They eat an ox. They 
worship the Amatongo, and kill it. 

When they have eaten all the 
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inTKina jxyo, rnnnntu a Dga rindi, 
a gule njalo, a ze a fe, ba ti abanye, 
" iDjranga i l:^mb' amanga." A 
basje ba ti, " U \nzwe ainatougo 
inyanga a i namaudAIa okwaUula 
amatongo." 

A ti, e se file, ba ye 'knbula 
enjangeni. I ti inyanga kabona, 
" n bizwe amad&lozi ; a 7a tanda 
nma a fe, a ye 'ktiAlala na- 
Noko abauta a ba yeki iikubnla 
enyangenL Ngesiuye isikati ba ti 
injanga i kt^iaisile ; ngesinye iai- 
kati ba ti i nainaDg& Ngokuba 
kn ti uma ku gula umuntu ba ye 
'kubnla enyangeni ; i ti inyanga, 
uma ba Alabe inkomo nmuutu u 
ya 'kuunda. Ba i Alabe inkomo, 
a ainde umuntu ; ba se be kolwa 
iiwi leDyanga; kanti nmuutu u 
be za 'kusinda kade. Kodwa bona 
abautu ba kolwe ukuti, n aiudiswe 
amatongo. 



Uma umuuta e gula, a bizelwe 
iziuyanga ; zi m elape, a ti e se ei- 
ndile, iauyanga zi bise iankomo, 
a ti, ka kok^ ngokuba zi m aiudi- 
nle ; a koke ; ku ti e se kokile, a 
gale futi, a ye kuyona iayaaga a i 
kokeleyo ; i m elape, i nga kw a- 
Aluli ukuia ; i tl, y aAlulekile. A 
ti umuutu o gnlayo, " A i buye 
inkomo yami, ngi ye kwezinye 



flGah and Uie ma& does not get 
vd], but is constantly ill ud^ he 
dies, some say, " The diviner lies." 
Others say, " He was called by 
tbe Amatongo; a diviner cannot 
conquer the Amatongo." 

When hs is dead, they go to en- 
quire of the diviner. He says, "He 
has been called by the Amatongo ; 
they wish him to die, and go and 
live with them." And yet people 
do not cease to enquire of the di- 
viner. Somebiraea they say, the 
diviner is true; sometimes they 
say, he is fiilae. For when a man 
is ill they Till enquire of a di- 
viner; and the diviner aay^ if 
they kill an oz the man will get 
well. They kill an ox, and the 
man gets well ; and then ^ey be- 
lieve in the diviner's word; and 
yet forsooth the man would have 
got well after a time. But the 
people believe he has been saved 
by the Amatongo. 

When a man is ill, they call 
doctors to see him; they treat 
him, and when he gets well they 
demand cattle, telling Mm he must 
pay because they have cured him ; 
he pays ; and after he hoa ptud, 
he is ill again, and goes to the 
same doctor whom he has paid ; he 
treats him, but does not remove 
the disease ; and tells him, it mas- 
ters him. And the sick man asks 
his ox to be sent back, that he 
may go to other doctors. Th^ 
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■doyaagt.'' Bft ye InreuDTe izi- 
ByangH ; ri m «lape ; omJUanmbe 
si kw aAlnls ukii&; i tii iayuiga 
yoknk^aU i Knde, ngolniti v n- 
ndtswe i 7011B, bk i kokele ey eliqw 

Xapo inyanga 7 eldiM umnntn o 
^layc^ i fik* i Alabe ukomo, i 
■^me imieipa ecitweiu Benkomo ; 
ku ti i n i njtimile, 1 i Alauganiae 
nemiti, i i gftyinge, i tobe, 7 oma. 
I ti, as y otuil^ ba i gayO) a goa- 
tshwe vmuBtu o gulayo, a telwe 
Kgmyonga, akuze ks like amato- 
ago, a ze 'ka m boni^ a m kote, 
■kmeaaiiule. 



Ba ti nhaotn ba ya bula snya- 
Bgeni lima 1 ba tskele. Ba ya 
bamba nje enyangeni ; ba fike kn- 
jona, ba oga kulnmi nkuti, "Si 
xe i^^endaha etile." Ba ya tula. 
Eodwa i ba tahele, i ti, "Ki ze 
Dgendabo," Ba vuma ngokutaha- 
ya. Vma be tabaya kakulu, b' e- 
£wa inyanga i tsko mndaba a ba 
t! amyo, a ba le ngazo. ITma i 
teho izindaba a ba nga z* aziyo, ba 
teliaye kaneinyane. Uma i taho 
jandaba ezi kona, ba tahaye ka- 
knlu. 



go to others ; they treat him { 
periiapa tliey cnre the disease ; 
then the first doctor feels hurt, 
and says that tke sick man vas 
cured by him, but tiey have paid 
the man that gave him physio last. 

Wkea a doctor toeote a ack 
person, ke kills on ox, and cats 
away the tendons of the legs, and 
mixes them vitk medieines, and 
chars them, till they ore dry. 
When they are dry they ore pow- 
dered, and the sick man is scari- 
fied, and the medicinnt are mbbed 
into the scarifications ; and the 
gall is ponred on him, that tbo 
Amattmgo may oome and see him 
and liek him, that he may gat 
well 

Men go to the diviner that he 
may tell them what they wish to 
know. They merely go to him, 
and on their arriTal do not tell 
him for what purpose the^ hare 
come. They are silent But ha 
tells them they have oome on some 
matter of importance. They anent 
by strikiog the ground. If they 
strike vehemently, they do so be- 
cause they hear the diviner men- 
tion things which they know and 
aboat vhich they have come to 
him. If he mentions things un- 
known to them, they strike the 
gronnd slightly. If he mentions 
the vwy things they know, titey 
strike vehemently. 
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TTma kn laAlekile utonenkomo, 
ba ye 'knbula enyEtngeni, i ba 
tohele ttkuti, 'ma be ye 'kofana 
endaweni ba ya "kii i tola. Ba ye 
Icti&na lapo injanga i tsho kona, 
ba i tola Ba ti nma be nga i to- 
langa, ba ti, " Inyaoga i namaaga ; 
B i kw azi nkubula." Ba je kwe~ 
uye a ba i zwayo abanta uknti, i 
bul' ikgmiso ; ba ye ktiyo, i ba 
tebele, ba ya 'ku&na Upo. Um- 
Alatunbe ba i tola into, ba kolwa 
i yona Inyanga, ba ^, 1 ki/inisile; 



If any thing ia lost, an ox for io- 
Btanoe, they go to a diviner, and he 
tells them that if they look for it 
in a certain place they will find it. 
They go to the place he meotionB, 
and find it. But if they do not 
find it where he 8ay§, they aay, the 
diviner is gklse ; he does not know 
how to divine. They then go to 
another, who is known to diviDO 
truly i he tells them, and they go 
and seek there. If they find it, 
they believe in tiiat diviner, and 
eay, he is a tnte diviner. 



To bar the way againat th« Amabmgo and againtt duaut tttppowd to 
btoccationed by them. 

Vkv m vimba kwayo inyanga | Whes a doctor bare the way** for 

^ Ukuvimba is to stop, to pnt a stopper in a bottle. The natives 
say, Uku m vimba umuntu, To stop a man, as though there was some 
opening by which the Itongo had access. Or Ukuvtmba ilonffo, or 
t'kum vimba itongo, or Uhiwmbela ■unainta, — all of which various 
modes of expressing the same thing may be translated by our phrase, 
" to lay a ghost or spirit" 

111 J6n Amason's Icelandic Legenda, translated by Powell 
and MagniSsaon, we find numerous aJlusiona to ghosts and me- 
tiiods of laying them. One Ketill, having found the coi^mo of 
an old woman lying in the road, passed by without paying the least 
attention to it. The next night and every night after, the old woman 
visited him in his dreams, assuming a horrible and threatening aspect, 
and hounding him on to au untimely grava (P. 159. J A man lays 
the ghost of his deceased friend by pouring a keg of brandy on his 
grave to moisten hia " dry old bones," of which the ghost complained. 
fP. 160. J " The boy who did not know what fear was " has a stand- 
up fight with a giant^goblin, whom he manages to detain, till " the 
first ray of dawn," which striking the goblin's eyes, he sinks into the 
ground in two pieces, and is for ever prevented &om rising again by 
two crosses driven into the places where the two parts disappeared. fP. 
165. J Some are laid by extorting a promise fi:om them not to appear 
again. " The deacon of Myrk£ " haunts his betrothed, as the ghosts 
of the Amazuln do their wives, and all means for laying the spirit having 
failed, even the reading of psalms by the prieitt, they send for a man 
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nmuDtu o nesidAUlo, ka funwa 
tmili etile Vj aawajo, ka filcwe, 
ku tatwe knye igui, It tatw^ U 
yiswe emdnlini esUakani, eai ya 
'kttbnjTft 8* akiire izUiranyiuane ; a 
si boboBe ]owo 'muntu o inyanga, 
ft fake knao umuti o negaci loma- 
ntu o gulafo, a vimbe ngetshe, a 
ahi^e, a uga be e sa bbeka emiira 
a ze a fike ekaya. Loku 'kij& ku 
tiwa ku viiyiwfl ; a ku ea yl *ku- 
bnyafiiti. 



Uma bI vimba ngeseleeele lorn- 
fiila, li ya banjwa, ku ziwft nalo 
ekaya ; umuntu e geatiihiwe lapo 



a mail who has isidhlalo,^ he takes 
certain known medicines with him 
to the uck man, and takes soma 
of his blood and goea to a hard 
aut-hiU which the ante will re- 
pair agiun if broken down ; he 
makea a hole in it, and places 
in it the medicine witJi the 
blood of the sick man, and closes 
np the hole with a stone, and 
leaves the place without looking 
back'o till he gets home. So it is 
said the disease is barred out, and 
will never rettim again. 

When we bar the way with a 
frog of the river, we catch a ftog, 
and take it home; when the pa- 
tient has been scarified over the 



skilled in witchcraft, who seizes the deacon's ghost, uttering potent 
spells, and forces him beneath a stone, and there he lies to this day. 
(P. 177.J Gdmur lays the very substantial ghost of Skeljdngur by 
fastening him to a rock ; and when the ghost went away with it, cut 
off his head and burnt him, and cast the ashes into a well. fP. 199.^ 

Another plau of getting rid of goblins is to outwit them by set- 
ting them about some task which is impossible to be fulfilled, as spin- 
ning ropes of sand. — Hothershall Hall, sear Bifacbeeter, is stud to 
have been troubled by the nightly visits of a goblin ; but the goMin 
" is understood to have been ' laid ' under the roots of a lai^ laurel 
faee at the end of the house, and will not be able to molest the &mily 
BO long as the tree exists. It is a common opinion in that part of the 
country that the roots have to be moistened with milk on certain 
CMxasions, in order to 'prolong its existence, and also to preserve the 
power of the spell under which the goblin is laid. None but the 
Roman Catholic priesthood are supposed to have the power of ' laying 
an evil spirit,' and hence they have always the honour to be cited in 
our local l^;ends." (Lancashin Folk-Uin. John Harland, F.S.A., 
and T. T. WWdnttm, F.R.A.S.,p. 57. J 

<*' IgidAlalo, a disease supposed to be caused by t^e Itongo. 

"> Here agwn we have a sapeistltiou analagous with what wo 
find in our own oountry. To charm warts away, a piece of flesh is 
stolen and rubbed on the warts, and then buried ; or a number of peb- 
bles, corresponding with the number of warts, is placed in a bag, 
which is thrown over the back. But in neither case will tlie charm 
work if the person " looks bock till he gete h<mia'' 
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« p«U kona kaktiln, ku Hwe igui 
lakofla, ku fonzwe isele, li bnjise- 
Iwe endaweni yalo ; li p&twe k&- 
Me, li nga S. U viujiwe k«. 



En ti nma Tunfeu e bajelwe 
iDdodo, ipnpa 11 m kfttttz* kakulm 
oweei&ztuia, lapa e lele indods 
yake i buye i J eudUini, a i bone 
njengokangati i sa hamln ngemi- 
JUa yonke, ka be sjaJo a ze a sk- 
kce owori&sana ngokuti, " Ngi ya 
Alopeka nyise kabani ; ka ngi de- 
deli ; knDga ka &nga ; ngi ba 
naye QJalo, a syamalalo ngi Tiika, 
TJmziiiiba ne a ze w pna fcMa } n 
j^a knlnma ngabantwana na ngem- 
foyoyake na ngeadndateihana en- 
ningL" Ngaloko ke ka ze ku 
fduwe umuntu ov ad nku m vi- 
mba. A m nike umnti, a ti, 
"Nang'umuti. En ya "knU nnoa 
n m pnpile, n vnke, a dAkfime 
wona ; amate n nga wa kdti lawo 
o pnpe u lele ; u nga feli amate ; 
u fele lapa, uknxe lelo 'papa ai li 
▼imbe." 



moot painfdl ipot, the Uood w 
taken from tbat place, and i» 
placed in the tro^» month, and it 
ia carried back to its pUoe ; it i» 
haniQed gentiy, lest it ahoold die. 
So tiie disease is barred oiit from 
tlie maQ^ 

Again, if a Toman has lost her 
hosband, and Ae is tnmbled ez- 
otsssivBly 1^ a dream, and vhen 
she is asleep her husbaod oomes 
borne affoa, and she sees bins 
daily just aa if be 'was alive, and 
so she at last vastea away, and 
sayS) " I am troubled by the fiitlieF 
of So-and-so ;" he does not leave 
me; it ia as tiiough be was noi 
dead ; at night I am always with 
bim, aud he TBuidies when Z 
awake. At length my bodily 
health is deranged; he speaks 
abont hia children, and his pro- 
perty, and about many little mat- 
ters." Therefore at last they find 
a Bun who knows how to bar out 
that dream fi>r her. He gives her 
medicine, and says, "There ia 
medicine. When yon dream <jf 
him and awake, chew it ; do not 
waste the spittle which collects ia 
your mouth whilst dreaming ; do 
not spit it OD the ground, but on 
this medicine, that we may be able 
to bar out the dream." 



" The woman mnst respect (Klompa) her husband's name ; she 
does not call him by name, but as here, when addressing him or 
speaking of him, says, " VaUier of So-and-so," mentdoning one of his 
«hildren by name. 
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NeniWa fce i fike ii^^sngft, i 
toze ukn m pnpaj a TunM. I 
biue ukubtt " W euale igoigokii' 
tdio kwami f a Tum« oweBifaan&. 
I buze nlntti, " Lowo 'mnti e ngi 
kn nike wooa, ukute a dAlafone, 
K fele amate kiro e a pupe n ee 
Bftwo emloDTeni, a wa fela kuvo- 
aft tut r a, Tame. I ti, " Leti ke ; 
Inmba, ei je nave i^ga, ugi ya "ka 
n vimbela krauk" 



Leio 'papa i V elmpe ugeaaiii e 
langa abnmnyama ; i nga 1' elapi 
l^emiti emAIope; i 1' eli^ uge- 
nufi emayama; ngokulM pakatt 
kweto, tina "bantu abamnf ama, si 
ti, ku kona abulavo obnmnfama 
nobnmJUope ; ngaloko ke inyauga 
i m pe&lela obamnTaioa, n^kuba 
ipnpa 11 ya m katasL 

I hambe naye ke ukt^ 'ku m 
▼imba endaweni etile; ktunbe i 
ma vimbe e8^;ak^ni8enkomfe. Si 
boboBWQ ekealenL, kw eaciwe im- 
botakaoa, kn &kwe lowo 'muti o 
Alanganuwe namate epupo, ku va- 
lw« ke ngeaivunbo ; ka mbiwe 
pansi, i bays i &kwe kveoinye 
isigodi, ka g^tsbire okiue i mile. 

A. be Be n 7* esoka Ira naye, a 
Id, " Bheka ke, u nga ze wa ba u 
sa bkeka emnva; u se n bheke 



Then ibe doctor eomea and aaks 
if she hits dreamt of ber kasbatid ; 
she any 8 ihe has. He aaka if she 
has done wbab he told her; the 
woman Haye she haa. He aakff 
whether she has spit on the medi' 
cine he gave her to chew, the 
spittle wbicji collected in her 
mouth whilst dreaming ; she nays 
she has. He says, "Bring it to 
me then ; and let us go together 
to the place where I will ahut him 

The doctor to^ata the dream 
with medicines which oauae dark- 
Deee; he doea not treat it with 
white medicines ; for among us 
black men we say there are black 
and white nbulawo ; therefore tha 
doctor chums for the woman black 
nbulawo, because the dream trou- 
bles her. 

So he goes with her to a certain 
place, to lay the Itongo ; perhaps ha 
shuta it up in a bulb of inkomfe.'* 
The bulb haa a little hole made in 
its aide, and the medicine mixed 
with the dreajn-apittle is placed in 
the hole, and it ia oloeed with a 
stopper ; the bulb is dag up, and 
plaoed in another hole, and tha 
earth rammed down around it, 
that it may grow. 

He then leaves the place with 
the woman, saying to her, " Take 
care that en no account you look 
back; but look before you oon- 



^ InkoTTife, a bulbous plant, the leaves of which oontun a Btiong 
re, and are used for weaving ropea. ^-- , 
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pambili njalo, n z* u fike ekaya. 
Ngi ti a li sa yi lubuya nakonye, 
ukuz' u ngi delo ukuba ngi inya- 
nya. U ya 'ku ngi dela uamAla 
Dje. TTma li pinda, u ngi tshele 
masiayaDa" 

Nembnla ke lelo 'pttpo, uma 1' e- 
latehwe inyauga ey azi ukuvimba, 
li pele, Ku ti noma e m pupa ku 
Dga bi iiDpikeleJmina 3iuniaUDga ; 
a m pupe ngamAla e pupako njalo, 
ku nga ntikl loko njengokuk^U. 
Ku buzwe ke eduze oalavo 'masu^ 
kn nkuti, "8e ku njani manje 
nftt" Ati, "Ai ke. A ngi ka 
boni luta Kumbe ko y" eza." 
Ba ti abaotu, " 17 be ke 'eoze isi~ 
kati ini e nga fiki na t " A la- 
ndule owefii&£ana, a ti, " Ku be 
ku nga bi ko nasinye iidkatL Ngi 
sa Alomela ukuba ielminya ini na." 



A m aMule njalo ngalelo 'pupa ; 
a ze a teho owesifazana ukud, "0 1 
Ubani u inyanga. Kaku manje 
mina a ngi sa m au uyiee kano- 
banL W emuka njalo kumin&" 



Kn njalo ke nkuvinjwa kwa- 
mapnpo. 



atant]y, till you get kom& I aay 
Hie dream vUl never return to 
yon, that you may be satisfied 
that I am a doctor. Yon will be 
satisfied fd that this da;. If it 
returns, you may tell me at once." 

And truly the dream, if treated 
by a doctor who knows how to 
bar the way against dreams, ceases. 
And even if the woman dreams of 
her husband, the dream does not 
c«me with daily importunity ; she 
may dream of him occasionally 
only, but not constantly as at 
first The people ask her for a 
few days after how she is. She 
replies, " No. I have seen nothing 
since, Peib,^ it will come 
again." They say, " Formerly 
was there e\'er a time when ho did 
not oome 1 " The woman .says, 
" There was not. There used not 
to be even one day when he did 
not come. I am still waiting to 
know whether he is really barred 
from returning." 

The doctor prevails over the 
dead man as r^jards that dream ; 
at length the woman says, "0 ! So- 
and-so is a doctor. See, now I no 
longer know any thing of So-and- 
so's &ther. He has departed from 
me for ever." 

Such then is the mode in which 
dreams are stopped.'^' 



'^ See p. 142, where it is stated that means are employed to cause 
dreams of the departed. This is called vkuba/nga ipvpo, to cause a 
dream by medicines or medical charms. This system has many nuoi- 
fications, and will be again alluded to at the end of the ^ume. 



VmuxAleni, t&» Diviner. 



KwA. kn kona inTanga enknlu 
pakati kwetu e kwa tiwa Umwa- 
Alenl Ku be kn ti nma ku za 
umunta ebosuku o takatajro, u ya 
'kiinika pakati kwobiimiku, a m 
kawtahe lowo 'mnntu ; kurabe am 
tetise e nga ka pumi eodAlitii, a ti, 
" Baui, buya, buyela emzini Tako. 
Loko o kw enzajo ngi ya ka 
bona." A m kxotshe pakati kwo- 
basukn. Eu be ku inyanga ya- 
kwiti edumileyo kakuln. 

En be ku ti ngcuiiye isikati a 
pume lapa ku za 'kuaa, a ye enifu- 
leni, a fike a ngeoe eaidbeni ; u ya 
puma, u so puma, e zigcobe ngotn- 
daka ebusweni; u y" eza ekaya, 
intamo yake i gcvele imamba e 
zwayo. A i bambe, a i tandele 
eiitaoyeni, noma a y enze ikcele 
lake ; u ya fika ekaya, n y' esabe- 
ka ; a butc abantu bomuxi b' ezo- 
kuAIabela aniagam' aka 



Inyanga nmnntn olula kakulu ; 
u ze a kjede indAla 'ek^ njalo 
njengenyom, e aaka e AlaJa. Ee- 
pa lawo 'magama amagama e ku 
tiwa u wa nikwa abapansi ; ama< 
gama ake 'a^ukene namagama 
etu; a k^mbele abesiiazaoa nku- 



TasKB was a great inyanga among 
our people, whoM name was tTm- 
wathleni. If a sorcerer cams by 
□ight, he would awake ki the mid- 
dle of the night and driTe the 
man away ; perhaps hs would 
scold him before quitting the hut, 
saying, "Bo-and-so, go back to 
your own villa^ I see what yoo 
are doing." And ho would drive 
him away in the middle of the 
nighL He was a veiy celebrated 
inyanga of our poopla 

Bometimes he would go out 
when it was about to dawn, and 
proceed to the river, and go into a 
pool, and would come out having 
his face smeared with white earth, 
and go home having his neck 
entirely drcled wi^ a living 
imamba. He would catch it and 
twist it round his neck, or wear it 
as a fillet ; when he reached home 
he was fearfiil to look at ; and he 
would call the people of the vil- 
lage to come and sing the songs he 
had composed. 

He was a very active doctor ; he 
hopped about the whole house like 
a bird, starting from one plaoe and 
pitching in another. And the 
songs were said to be eongs which 
the Amatongo gave him ; his 
songs were different &om ours ; he 
composed a first part for the 
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JU&belela ; i^emTa *enze isiTmno ; 
abeai&zana ba m tahai^ele, a vume 
7edws endAliui, 'euza uniknba 

jminingi 

Eepa Ifd ^anjaaig^ wnanje ku 
tiwa a zi sa &iu nesiiiyiu)g& zeri- 
bati eaidAIulileTo ; ngokaba XJm- 
waAleni lowo, nkiue kn bonire 
ukttti u injuaffi, kwa ti ngamAIa 
« ngenayo ebuayangeni wa fiAle- 
Iva izinto eziningL Lezo 'zinto 
ezifiAlwayo, ooma eidnkulu, noma 
eziitcioane, zi ^ 'kukcebisa inya- 
nga. TJmwaAleiu w* eoziwa njalo 
ke, e liDgwa ngobunyanga bake, 
ukttze kw amwe okuba u ioyanga 
impela. Ekufikeni kwake va fika 
e 'mikgambokgambo, ukuti uka- 
Tonula na ngodaka olumJUope. 
Wa fika ekaya, loka abantu ae be 
fiAlUe izinto make, ba zi &Ue ezin- 
^weni eEinjabilejo endAle na ^' 
kaya njalo, ukuze ke leio 'zinto a 
zi kipe. O, wa &mm aMaaytt e 
Bgma ekayiL Lokn se ku miwe 
amak^ngo^ongo, oknti izikxuka 
zabantu ab' esa 'kubona mnma' 
ngaliao. Wa hamba ngejubane, e 
ya "knkipa leyo 'nto efiMwajro, a 
i bdce obala. A ngene na sen- 
dAlini, a i kipe. A tohone na 



women ; and ilien a second part; 
the women 8mot« their hands and 
aang tke fint part for him, and he 
aang the reaponae alone indoon^ 
playing many ptank& 

But the izingaoga<rfthepirBaeiit 
time an mid no longer to reaeto- 
ble those of former timea ; for thia 
Umwi^hleni, in order that mea 
might «ee tiiat he wa> an inyanga, 
had many things eoooealed tor 
him to find on the day ke was for- 
mally declu^d to be an injBapL 
All the things vhidi are hidden, 
whether great or small, become 
the pn^erty of the inyanga. The 
peopU then acted thus with TJm- 
wathleni, and tested his skill as an 
inyuiga, that it might be known 
that he was »a inyanga indeed. 
When he came to find the things 
which were concealed, he had his 
body omaioMLted and danbed with 
white clay. When he reached his 
home, the people had already hid- 
den all kinds of thii^ in rery 
obscure places, both out of doors 
and in the hooBes, for him to find. 
0, be resembled a mad man entCT>- 
ing the house. Already many 
crowds of pe<^le were assembled, 
who had come to see the wonder. 
He went rapidly and took out of 
the place of concealment whatever 
was hidden, and placed it before 
the peopl& He entered the house, 
and took out whatever was hidden 
there. He went down to the 
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semfuleni, a i kipe. Luo 'nto 
tonke kwa ba 'ake, nkiuo a da- 
me, kn tiwe, " InysngB TTmira- 
Aleoi." Ngoknbe ku njalo pakktd 
kmbanta ftbamiiyam&, iuyaags i 
ya fiAlelira, nkuu i boawa. TTm- 
mAleoi lowo V enziwa njalo. 
Kepa kwesamanje » kn la booa- 
kali am* izlujanga impela; m d 
ti, " A li i dAlaaga inipepo ^ bI zi 
biza ngokuti amabuda, nkuti, izi- 
nto eii nsa tsho luta 



Uma ka tiwa, " tnjanga a i 
dMaaga impepo," kn koliUTws 
nge&to e jona ; i ukirazi impels 
Utna umuDtu va dAU impepo e 
dAliwa mnyanga enkTinisileTO, 
DCHiia e tl Ta dAla 7011a impela, kn 
tiwa, « Kja, a i si 70 leyo 'mpqio 
e dAliwa izinjnuiga ; wa dila imbe." 
KcfM uma ku tahiwo njalo, nknta, 
" Ka dAlanga impqio," ku tahiwo 
Dgokuba nkubnla kwake ku nga 
bni noknbnla kwenyanga impelcL 
Imp^M> kakuin i loko "kukiakcB- 
mbaoku eenjangeni; i Dg* aJUu- 
kki ; into ettj^bileyo i i bona ma- 
aiii7an& Si teho ke ukuti, " Le 



river, and took oat whatever waa 
hidden thera Ail theee Uunga 
became his, that he mi^t be cele- 
brated, and people say, " Umwa- 
thleni ia a diviner." For it ia 
the custom among black men to 
conceal thin^ for a diviner to 
find, that he maj be seen to be a 
diviner. So Una was done for 
TJmwathleni. But among divi- 
ners of the present time there ia 
no longer any clear evidence that 
they are diviners; and we now 
say, they have not eaten ivapepo, 
and we call them amabuda, that 
is, dungs which do not speak the 

When we say, " A diviner 
has not eaten impepo," we speak 
of reality ; impc^ neans true 
knowledge; If any one has eaten 
the impepo whicli ia eaten by real 
divinera, or if be aaya he has 
really eaten it, we say, " No, it ia 
not the impepo which divinerv 
eat; he ate another kind." But 
when it is said he has not eaten 
impepo, we mean that hia divina- 
tion does not reeemble the divina- 
tion of real divinera Impepo 
means especially that clearness of 
perception" which a diviner poa- 
Bceses; nothing is too hard for 
him ; but he sees a difficult t&ing 
at osca So we say of such a 
diviner, " He has eaten impepo." 



^* XoaJtcambiaa, to make white ; ^>plied metaphoiioally, to 
whiten or make clear the perceptions. See note 5, p. 261. 
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'a^ranga jra i dAla impepo." I leyo 
ke e tflhiwoyo abcmtu benyanga. 

I yona le 'mpepo e si i bonajo ; 
Lodva leyo 'mpepo e ai i tahoko, a 
si toho ukuti umunta a nga i dAla 
ngokuba bn tlwa i keakeambisa 
izinyanga, naye a be se u ba inyv 
iiga. Kga; i nge m enze i yo- 
dwa okuba iiiyango, kii nge ko 
okn ngapakati oku nga Alangaoa 
nempepo, kti m kcakcambise. 



Impepo imbtli, I yodwa impe- 
po emAlope; kuleyo 'mpepo em- 
Alope si ya kolwa kuyo kakDlu ; 
kepa impepo emnyama a ai kolwa 
kayo nakanye ; iodaba sayo ku 
tiwa ziiitnyam&i Ngokuti ku ti 
noma umuntu a pupa umuntu a 
Bga m tandi uku m bona DJalo- 
'Bjalo, a dAle youa emnyama, a m 
kxotahe ngayo, ukute noma e fika, 
a nga m bonieisi, a nga m k^ndi 
^oma ku AlataLwe, a ka tatwa 
impepo emnyama, ku tatwa em- 
JUope njalo. Ku ti kumadoda 
unakulu, noma kwabaneinane, u 
nga i fiimana njalo i kona emik^- 
Iwini yamakcanai, uktue a piipe 
kaAle. 



It is this which die divinei^s peo- 
ple eay. 

This is the impepo which we 
see ; but as r^;arda the impepo of 
which we are ^teaking, we do not 
say that a man may eat it because 
it is said to impart to diviners 
clear inner s^ht, and so become 
a diviner himself No ; it can- 
not make him a diviner by 
itself if there is nothing within 
him which can unite with tiie im- 
pepo and make him cle&rsighted. 

There sure two kinds of impepa 
White impepo lias Us own peca- 
liarities ; we believe especially in 
white impepo ; but we do not be- 
lieve at all in the black impepo -^^ 
that which arises after eating it is 
dark, for example, if a man 
dreams continually of a man he 
doea not wish to see, he eats the 
blaok impepo, and drives him away 
by it, that should he come again 
he may not see him diBtindl^, nor 
nnderatand who it is. Or when 
we sacrifice we do not take the 
black impepo, but always the 
white. And one always finds the 
white impepo in the iblda of the 
sleeping mats of old and young, 
that they may have distinct 
dreams. 



IS That la, in its power to produce distinct or dear visioiL 
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Divining with Sticks and Sonet. 



Indaba zeuyanga zokubula, uku- 
kgala kwazo ukungena endabeni 
yokubula. A. kw aziwa 'muiitn 
ukuba lo 'inuiitu n ya 'kabula. I 
kguU ngokuAlupeka ukugula ; kn 
nge u za 'npila, kanti k^. I lapo 
ke lapo si ti inyanga ukutasa kwa- 
BO kuDye nokwenyanga yemilozi 
nokwenyanga yoknbula; kw aAlu- 
kene Dgemikuba, ngokuba inyanga 
yemilod a i ^jeugenyanga yoka- 
bul& 

Inyanga yokabnla joaa, lapa i 
butela abantn, naya i beka kuba- 
ntu iktjiaiso e li zuzile ebantwlnL 
TJma ngaloko 'kwenza kweay&nga 
si buta yonke indaba, si ya 'kuti, 
aba bulayo abantu ; ngokuba inya- 
nga a i kjali limbe izwi eli ng* a- 
xiwA ab' eza 'kubula. 



En nga ku kooa ubuk^ obu- 
kulu enyangeni, ngokuba Iiqia i 
bulako i ti, " Tshaya ni, ngi zwe 
nma ni ze uganL" Ba tshaye aba- 
ntu. 

1 ti, " Into inye e ni se 
ngayo." Ba ti k^oto nkntehay^ 
I linge nknkginiaela kuloka e ka 
tshoyo, i ti, " Tshaya ni." Ba 
pinde ba ki^toze qjeDgokukjala. 



Ths account of diviners when 
they "b^n to enter on divination, 
Ko one knows that a man will be 
a diviner. Ho b^jins by being 
affected with sickness ; it appears 
about to cease, but it does 
noL It is in this respect at the 
oommenoement that diviuers, and 
those that hare frmilift r spirits, 
are alike; they differ in their 
mode of divination, for the diviner 
with iamiliar Bpirits does not re- 
semble another diviuer. 

When a diviner divines for peo- 
ple, even he tells back to the peo- 
ple the truth which he first took 
from them. If aa regards that 
which is done by the diviner we 
put all together, we shall say, it is 
the people who divine ; for the 
diviner does not b^u with any 
thing that he has not heard from 
the people who come to divine. 

There appeara to be great cun- 
ning in the diviner, for when he 
divines he says, " Smite the 
ground, that I may understand 
why you have coma" The peopU 
strike the gi-ound. 

He says, " There is one thing 
only about which you have come." 
They strike gently. He tries to 
establish that which he says, and 
tells them to strike the ground. 
But tiiey agEun strike gently as at 
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I ptnne kuloko e b' i ka taho, i 
bone nknti, " E^ ba yn pika ; 
ngi j' eduka." I hambe ae i Al»- 
nAlatft i le i fike lapo V ftsiyp. 



I ti i aa taho nje, nknti, ** Lekn 
ni ze ngoknti okutile nje, a ni 
tdiayi ngaiiit" lapo ke ba tibaye 
ba i nike izibnlo, ugokuti, " TJ V u 
kona." Lapo ke i ae i za 'uhamba 
ngokukf^tomezela, 1 Unda lowo 
'mkondo weeimiiiya, i Imge ukwe- 
lua nmlnDge weaiDUD^ Eoku- 
ny« ba i Tumele ; kokn&y« ba i 
pikiae itgokntebaja kaneisane ; ba 
tinge be i ki*!'""^ ekiidukeni kwa- 
70 ngokutabaja kancinane ; i >e i 
bone ukuti, " Kgtk ; indaba la ya- 
loka "kuia i apka kuyo leyo 'udawo 
e ngi ke nga i pata kokjala; 1 
singe i fatela emazwjni aknk^ala 
a ba i Tumela kaAle, i ange i ha- 
mba ngokuwo, i ze i fiimane ii 
mitt^ Dgokobaza ngokuAlanAlata 
i se i ngene endabeoi i ti gndo. 



Lapo ke i ae I ta "kuk^ala uka- 
taho naba nga kw aziyo, ngokwazi 
nknti, " Se be ]% 'nkolwa, noma 



finb And he leaves that which 
he was aajing, and perceives Uiat 
tliey do not assent, and that he i» 
going astray. Then he goes on 

Ibbling till he bits upon some- 
thing they know. 

Wben be aays, " Aa yon came 
on mch an aooonnt and nothing 
elie, why do yon not strike th« 
gronnd!" then they smite ancl 
freely use tlie divining sticks, say- 
ing thus to him, " Ton hit the 
mark there." Now then he 'will 
proceed careJuUy, following thai 
footprint of truth, and trying to 
make it into a ocntinuons track ^* 
They assent to some tbinga ; to 
others they ol^ect by striking 
gently ; they continnally turn him 
back from bia wandering by atrik- 
ing gently; at last he perceives 
ibat the real importance of tbe 
disease starta from that point 
which he joet touched on at first ; 
and he continually atarta frcm the 
first worda to which they gave 
their assent, and continually goes 
near them, till he finds out the 
tnith by asking and nibbling until 
he ia on the right tnick. 
Havicg succeeded tiras &r, be 

uow b^Ds to speak also about 
things with whidi tbey are not 
I aoquainted, knowing ibst tbey 
I will now believe in the tbinga be 



''* like a man who has loat his cattle, having found a footprint 
he will retom agun and agun to it, till he succeeds in connecting it 
wiOi others, and thus fbnn a continuona tiack, which leads him to the 
lost property. 
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be uga kv azi loku e ngi kn teho- 
jro ; kodw& n^mak^iiiBo akuk jb1& 
ft ba n yi 'kulaftU 'luto IwaU 'ma>- 
zwi, Bgoknba ngi b' eeutiM kuk^ 
la; konke loku se be ys "knti in- 
mmT^" En njalo ke uknhamba 
kvemnyauga zokubula. 

Si ti i ya tahelwa, ngokaba i ya 
zibuza nayo eziiidAIebeni zabantu 
ngoka i pikisa lapo i taho kona ; i 
se i tt, " Ake ngi zwe mna loku 
'ktifa nkii& kuni," i pendupenduka 
i bheka ngalapa na ngalapa. En 
ya bonakala ukuba i ya fdna, i 
laAlekelwe ; kepa ukufiimana kvo- 
70, Dtoa ku ng" a&va ab' eza 'ubn- 
la, ku ya laAlwa. Si ti ngaloko 
nam a ya tB&elTa. Kgokuba ba 
kona abantu aba n^ aziyo ukubula 
nma kw eimwa njani ; ka ti ngo- 
kuvela kwoku& ku tunyire umu- 
ntu, k&nti ka bonauga e ya Icu- 
bula en jangeui ; k' azi noma kw e~ 
nziwa njani ; ka ti noma 'ad a 
BoIe ngenUiziyo ngokuti, " 0, uma 
ngi za 'ubula enyangeni ey adyo, 
ngi fiimane i njengami ; i be i 
yona i fana ukuba ngi i t«hele isi- 
minya j a ku ko 'nyanga. Easti 
inyanga kn fimele i kulume izin- 
daba e ngi ^ adyo ne ngi nga z* a- 
Dyo ; i yeke ukuAlanAlata nje 
lyengomnntn o ng* aziyo." 



says, thongb they are not ao- 
qnainted with them ; bat beoauaa 
he has satisfied them by the touths 
he ipoke at Cret, th^ vill not de- 
apise any of his vords ; but ev^y 
thing he says will be brae in thdr 
eye& Such ia the meUiod of di- 

say he is told, becanae ho 
too asks of himself in the hearing 
<tf the people, denying the oor^ 
rectneas of what he himself has 
■aid ; and says, " Just let me seo 
what the disease is," turning about- 
continually and looking hither and 
thither. It is evident that he is- 
seeking, and that the thing is lost 
to him ; and as to bia finding it^ 
if those who oome to enquire do 
not know, it is not found at all. 
Therefore we say the diviners tow 
are told. For there are those who 
do not know how divination is 
managed ; and when disease 00- 
curs one is sent who forsooth never 
went to enquire of a diviner be- 
fore I and does not know how it ia 
managed; and even if he does 
know he mnrmurs in his heart, 
Baying, " 0, when I go to a diviner 
who knows, I find him just liko 
myself; and he too wants me to 
tell him ihs truth ; there is no 
such thing as a diviner. A. di- 
viner, forsooth, ought to tell me 
tiling whitdL I know and which I 
do not know ; and not nibble at 
the affair Uke a maa who knows 



Ngfdoko ke lowo 'muntn o Ala- 
kantpile t, td euAludyweni jmke, 
" E^ ngi ya bona izin^anga lezi 
B ya tahelwa. ^gokwaxo a k* azi 
Into. jKu ngani ukuba n Alo- 
nAlato endaweni y okutaho immiDya 
nat" 

Kombala ke lowo 'muntu ngam- 
Ala e ya 'nbula, n ti, "Hlna, ngi 
7» Icnba umnntu o ng* asi 'luta 
Xawe, bani, knAle nkaba lap' i- 
nyaoga i ti, ' Taliaya ni,' ai tahaye 
kakulu kuko konke naaemangem, 
ai kjinise. 6i ya 'npjkiswa i yona 
tina, ai be tina si ti amak^niso 
ooke ; lokupela tina a a* azi 'Into, 
si ze 'kubiua kowaziya" 



Kembola ke ku sga bi ko a ba 
kn jokayo. Ukubihaya kwabo ba 
buduaele knko konke, i ze i dide- 
ke, i £e i buxe ukuti, " Hau, ba- 
nflane buni, na ka na bula iijeiia 



Ba ti, "O, kakulu, nkosl Km 
bula tina." 

I buze i 1», " Euzo zonke izi- 
nyanga n' enze njena t " 

Ba ti, " Tebo, ngokuba pela 
tijoa namansa a ai v' ^**, nam^oi- 
lUBD a ai V azL £u ya 'uketa 
inyanga kuko konke loko." 



The wbe nuui then saya in bis 
heart, " No, I Bee tliat theae di- 
▼inen are told. By themselTea 
they know nothing. Why do th^ 
nibble at the affair instead of tell- 
ing the trutit at ouoe I " 

So then such a man when he 
goes to enquire saya, " For my 
part I shall be a man who knows 
nothing. And you too, So-and-so, 
it is well when the diviner tolls us 
to smite, for ns to smite vehe- 
mently at every thin^ even when 
ho does not speak teuly. We will 
be set light by him ; we will uy 
that eveiy thing is true that the 
diviner says. For we do not 
know sny thing ; we are going to 
enqnire of one who kmiws." 

And BO they dispute nothing 
the diviner says. They smito in 
assent to every thin^ till the di- 
viner is confused, and at Icngtli 
ssks them, saying, " 0, my friends, 
did yoti ever smite in'thia Tr mnna^' 
when enquiring of a diviner be- 
fore t" 

Th^ Bay, " 0, air, again and 
again. We are 4^ey who enquire." 

He asks, " Have you acted thus 
with all diviners I" 

They say, "Yes, for as to us 
truly wffl neitjier know what lb 
&lse nor what is trna The di~ 
viner will distinguish in aU sncit 
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I lUftle, i pnmiile, i beme, i ni- 
kine inMob^ ita," E^a, baDgaae 
baini ; a ni bull kaUe. Inyaaga 
iaitapA. Ini nkaba ngi taho loko 
oi tahaye kaknlti, kn nga bi ko e 
ni ka piksyo nat" 



Ba a, " O, pela tina, nkod, a 
be si ng* eia kuwe, uma ka kona 
e ei kw aziyo. A ai zi lapa knwe 
lye, ukozs si zwe okon&kona nma 
i ku pi na ) " 

I ti, " KqiL. A n' azi iiiii& 
Tina 'anjanga si ya tahdwa. 
Uma abaiitu be bulisa kwena nje, 
a ^ an 'luta" 



H« remuiiB dlent, takee Btiuff, 
and shak«B bis head, and says, 
" Ko, my fnesda ; yon do not 
smite propmrly. The diviner is 
tbe thumb," Why do yon smite 
the ground vehemently whatever I 
say, there bang nothing vhich 
you dispute ) " 

They reply, " 0, truly, sir ; we 
should not have come to you if we 
had known any one thing. Have 
we not oome to you to hear from 
yon what is tbe very truth t " 

He says, "Na Yon do not 
tindorstand. We divinen are told. 
If people smite as you smit^ we 
know nothing;" 



^ A doctor of the thumb, or thumh-doelor, — so called because be 
cannot proceed without the aasistanoe of those who enquire, which 
they give either by silence or strjlciiig tbe ground gently with tbe m< 
bulo or divining-rods, when he is not correct ; or by assenting by say- 
ing " Hear " or " True," and by striking tbe ground violently, and by 
pointing to (A< dwiner in a ptcuUar waj/ witA the thtanb, when he is 
correct 

The diviners are Hepanted into four clasaes : — 

1. — Thumb-doctort, in whom no great oonfidenoe is placed. 

2. — Diviners who hare eaten vnp^o, that is, who possess a real 
gift of divination, and who are able to divine without any help from 
the enquirers. 

3. — Those who use honet or lUekt in divination. Tbe bones are 
called simply amatambo, and are obtained from various wild animak. 
The doctors who employ them are called hon^ivmera. The sticks used 
are about a foot long, and are called omc^nJaUorixinti, or in tbe sin- 
gular, wtK^AihilaAxinti, which is a compound word : vkuii buhda is 
to lie down gently and comfortably, — vma, when ; " When Uie sticka 
lie down gently," that is, the diviner receives intimation by the mode 
in which the sticks act. Such a diviner is called a ttick^iviner. The 
natives place much confidence in these doctors. 

4. — Those who have famiiiar gpiriti. The people have much 
confidence also in these, especially because they are not able to com- 
prehend the source of the voices which appear to oome from invisible 
beings. It is suppcwed that this mode of divination is of modem 
origin. 
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Kn i^alo be tikuma IcwetinTa- 
' nga zaknbiil& 8i nga "g***»*^ 
ngtkzo ; a a fimi nemilosi ; zoiut d 
jn talielwa, ngokab* si t«t« una- 
nri kubantu. 

KjenfpUoku Ujan wa ka va ja 
'nbula enTongeni, ku gula ndade 
vabo. Wa bula ke, e fnna ukwazi 
nkubft a guliswa ini n& Kepa 
okntBhaya kwake wa buduzela, 
ngokutd, " Mioa a ng* azi 'luto. 
lojanga 'e ]ra 'u n^ aAliikaaioeU 
oka i ko." 



iDjranga ya. m sola ngokuti, 
"Mngane vamt, imbala wa ka wa 
bulaujeaal" 

Kepa wa vuma yena ogokoti, 
" 0, u mina pel* obulayo, ngokuba 
umnzi wakwiti a melwe n mina. 
A ka ko 'ododa enye ; kupela a 
nunanje." 

InTanga ya ti, " N^ ya bona. 
A u kw azi okubulo." Ya ea 
y' enaa ikoebo kamunta wayo, ya 
ti, "Iio 'manta k' ad nokanye 
ukubula. Hamba, a ke u m buze, 



Such is the poeition of divinom 
We may entertain donbta about 
tbem ; they are not like thoae wIm> 
have fMnilJT Bpirits ; they an 
told, for they take the words from 
tho people who come to enquire. 

John, for example, went to en- 
quire of a diviner when his aiater 
was ill, wishiDg to knov what was 
the cause ot her illness. Bat wb»i 
be smote the ground he emote me- 
chanically, Msenting to every thing 
the diviner sold; for be sud to 
faimee)^ "For my part X know 
nothing. It is the diviner that 
ahall point out to me t^ real &cts 
of tbecasa." 

The diviner reproved him, say- 
iu^ " Surely, my &iend, di<I you 
ever enquire of a diviner in this 
way before I " 

John replied in the affirmative^ 
^yiQgt " O, it is I indeed who en- 
quire,^^ for I am now the respon- 
sible head of our villo^ ; titen is 
no other man in it ; there is no 
one but me," 

The diviner said, " I see. You 
do not know how to enqvure of a 
diviner." At length he devised a 
plan with one of his own peq)le^ 
saying, " This man has not tike 
least notion of divination. Just 
go and ask him, that be may tell 



^ The head of the village alone enquires of the diviner, either 
in person or by his reprrisoitatives. Great men m 
the diviner, and do not go in person. 
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ft kn lahele into e yonA 'ose agKyo, 
ukuze u ngi tsha^ele kaAle weiuu" 

Ifembala ke lowo 'manta wa ti 
kujon, " Jnyaofft i ti, a u kv azi 
uknbula. Tshela mina iadaba 
ze ngBjo. U ya 'ubona ukoEf) i 
i tahajele kakulu hipti i tsho kona ; 
ama i ngs tabo kooa, ai nga i tsW 
veli kaknlu." 



Ujan -wa ti ukupendula kwake 
kulo 'muntu, "0> a ngi kw azi 
mina loko o ku tahoy a Mioa ngi 
se enyangeni nje nkiipela ukuza 
'k;^wa iiku&. A ngi zile ukuba 
ngi bnye ngi kuliime ngoku& ku- 
vc. Kgi za "kiizwa enyangeni 
mina, uma nkuia kuni." 

W ala DJalo ; wa bnj^ela lo 
'muntu kuyo ; ya ti inyauga, " Ka 
Bondele ke, ai zwe." 

Nembala Ujan wa buya wa 
tahaya kakuln, wa i vumela kuko 
konke e ku tahoyo. Ya za ya 
penduka inula, ya ti, " O, mngane 
wami, ngi ya bona impela ukuba 
a u kw azi nkubula." 

I taho ngokubaUjan kn nge ko 
lapa e vuma kakulu, na lapa e 
Tama kanduane, i bone ukuti lapa 



yon why be has oome, that you 
may smite the ground for me in a 
proper manner." 

So indeed the man said to John, 
"The diviner aays you do not 
know how to divine. Tell me the 
oause of your coming. Ton will 
see that we smite the ground for 
him vehemently when ha speakfl 
to the point ; and if he do«e not 
apeak to the point, we do not 
smite much." 

John sud in answer, " For my 
part I do not understand what you 
say. I have merely oome to the 
diviner for no other purpose than 
to hear of him the nature of a 
disease. I did not come to talk 
with you about it For my part 
I aball hear from the diviner what 
the disease is." 

80 he refused to tell him ; and 
the man went back to the diviner ; 
he said, " Let him oome to me 
again, that we may hear." 

So John again smote the ground 
vehemently, and thua expressed 
his assent to every thing the di- 
viner said. Until he became quite 
foolish, and said, " O, my friend, I 
see indeed that you do not know 
how to enquire of a diviner." 

He sud this because tJiere was 
DO point where John assented 
very much, nor where he assented 
slightly, that he might see by hia 
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a Yuma kanemane nje a ugi Ala- 
bile kona, lapa 'ad kona. Uma 
Dgi Alaba lapa 'azijo, u ya 'utshaya 
kakuln ; kodwa ama ng* egeja, u 
ya 'utahaja kaocinane. Ya yeka 
ukubvUa, 7a ti, " S.qa, mngane 
wami, a Dgi tooanga ngi m bona 
umuntn O bulisa kirako nja" 
yaAlnleka. 

Wa ti Ujan, " O, magane ke, 
loku n nga ku boni ukii&, sa u 
leta uAlamvu Iwami, ngi ziyde 
kwenye inyanga." 

Hembala ke leyo 'iiyangn. ya m 
uika uAIaiuvu lolo. Igaina layo 
Umngom'-u-Dg'^uinimtu. 

W emuka ke, wa ya knnoma- 
ntHbintshi, o bula ngednti. Ku 
tiwa igama lazo TJmabukula. 
TJkubula kvazv ku ya mangaJisa. 



Wa fika ke Ujan ktiao. TJm- 

pansi ; wa d/ilafuna umuti, wa zi 
Iiimula, ukuze zi mn tahele kahte 
iudaba eyonayona. Ukubula kwa- 
zo a zi &ni nenyanga yokubula. 
14gokuba zona zi ya biizwa ngom- 
lomo. Wa zi bnai ke Unoma- 
ntshiatsbi, wa ti, "Kgi tahcle ni 
kambe utna loku "kufa kukumuntu 



assenting slightly iJiat be bad not 
bit the mark. He expected if be 
hit the mark John would smite 
the ground vehemently ; bat if he 
missed it be would abnke gently, 
3o he left f^ divining, and said, 
" No, my friend, I never met with 
a man who enquired like yon." 
He could do notrbiDg, 

John aaid, " O then, my friend, 
as yon do not see the nature of tbe 
disease, now give me back my 
shilling, that I may betake myself 
to another diviner." 

So the diviner gave him back 
the shilling. His nlame was TTm- 
ngom'-u-n^-umuntu." . 

John then went to UnomantsH- 
ntshi, one who divined by means 
of pieces of stick. The name of 
these pieces of stick is Umabuku- 
la. The mode of divining by 
tbem is remarkable. 

So John came to tbe sticks. 
Their owner took them and laid 
them on the ground ; he chewed 
some medicine, and puSud it over 
them, that they might tell him. 
truly the very fects of the case. 
Divination by these sticks does 
sot resemble that by a diviner. 
For the owner of tbem enquires 
of them. Unomantsbintsbi asked 
them, saying, " Tell me, how old 



'' Umvijom-u^-umuniu, a name apparently given because 
whilst professing to divine be manifested no skill in divination. It 
means, " The diviner wKo is a man," that is, a common man, without 
any ^eciid eudowmenU. 
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o ngokanani nal" Z& tsho ka 
Ngokiiba ukukulum& kwazo a zi 
namlomo ; uma t.' aia, ukakulunift 
zi va masiiiyane ; unu 21 kuluma 
iaiminjEi, zi y* esuka, zi kasa: 
kaknlu, zi fike kulo 'munta o 
'knbula kiixa Za m tshela ke 
TJjan ukufa kukadade vabo, za i 
laada imiuonjana yonke ey' aziwa- 
yo Ujan. Wa mma k«, vu In 
shiya uAlamvu kuzo, va ti, " Ngi 
fima loku ke, ukuba inyanga i ngi 
tehele e ngi kw aziyo, i nga buza- 
nga 'Into kumina. Ngi ya kw azi 
ukiiba i bulile ngoku ngi tsbela 
imi&IonAlo yokufe a ngi kw aziya" 



Ukuknluma kwazo nkuba ku ti 
uma ku buzwa ukufo lapa ku ba- 
mbe kona, zi kmme masiiiyane, zi 
bambe indawo lapa uku^ ku m 
bambe koiia. TJma ku m bambe 
esiswini, li bambe isisu bo ze 'ku- 
bula. Uma ku Bekanda, zi kwele 
ekaudfl, Zi wa kjede onke ama- 
lungu omamba lapa ku bambe 
kona mfo. Noma ku buzwa inya- 
nga e uga m zizako lo 'muntu uma 
i ngapi ua, zi ti ukukzuma kwazo 
zi lale ngalapa iuyanga i ngakona. 
XTmninizo uma nembala 'azi nknba 



is the penon who is ill ) " And 
they said. But aa tliey have no 
mouth they i^teak thua : — If they 
tiay no, they tail suddenly ; if they 
say yes, they arise and jump 
about very much, and leap on the 
penon who has oome to enquire. 
In this way they told John the 
character of his sister's illuew, and 
traced oat every little nunification 
ci it which waa kDowti to John. 
So John assented, sod left his shil- 
ling with the sticks, and said, 
" This is what I want, that the 
diviner should tell me things whidi 
I know without having aaked me 
any question. I Bhall know that 
he has divined by his telling me 
the Bymptoms of the disease which 
are known to me." 

Their mode of speaking is this : 
— If it is asked where the disease 
has seized the patienl^ the sticks 
jump up at <Hice and fix them- 
selves on the place where the siolc 
man is affected. If it has affected 
the abdomen,'they fix themselves 
on the abdomen of the man who 
has come to enquire. If the head, 
they leap upon his head. They 
go over eveiy joint of the body 
that is affected by the disease Of 
if they ore asked where the doctor 
is who can cure the sick man, they 
leap up and lie down ia the direc- 
tion of the place where the doctor 
lives. If the owner of them 
knows for oerbun the name of a 
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ubani o inyaaga ngakuleso 'eizwe, 
a i pate ngegaToa layo kuzo ; uoia 
ku i 7011a, d vube maainj&ne, zi 
iueakxum« ngokn m bamba ntruii- 
nizo j 'azi ke nknba zi ya tudul 



Abautn abaniagi ba kolwa ku- 
mabukula kuneDyanga yokubula. 
Kodwa a ku Ttunile nkuba ku be 
koiia nmabnknla kubautu abaoi- 
ngl E D^ m aidyo uknba o naye 
a yena Pnomantahintshi lowo, 
nokaukau. Nampo « ngi b' aziyo. 
Omunye ITndaiiged, iododa ebo~ 
mvu yakvandAlovu, lapa kwa ku 
bnla kona ubabekazi ngeaikati ngi 
se unijana, a buye nendaba ezini- 
ngi ea tehiwo umabukula. TTjan 
owa ka ira buki kumabukula, wa i 
luida yonke indaba yokuia kuka- 
dade vabo. Nembala e taho ukufk 
lapa kwa k^ala kona, na 1(^ ba 
be bambe kona. Wa kolwa kaAle, 
wa godtika e delile. 



I njalo ke indaba ugomabuknla 
nendaba yenyanga yokubula. Z' a- 
Alukeue ; a zi Masgani, 

TTkubula kwamatambo, lavo 
'matambo awwlo zonke j kn kona 
nelendUovu, ku kona nekbubesi, 
izilo zonke ezinkulu eodumileko. 



doctor who lives among the tribe 
to which the sticks point, he men- 
tions tiie name to them ; if it is 
he they mean, they jump up and 
down and fix themselves on their 
owner ; and he knows thereby that 
they assent. 

Many believe in the TJmabuku- 
la more than in the diviner. But 
there are not many who have the 
Utnabukula. Those whom I know 
who have them are that same 
Unomantshintshi asd Ukaukan. 
These I know. There is a third, 
Undangezi, a red man of ihe 
house of tJndhlovn, of whom my 
uncle used to enquire when I was 
a lad, and came badk with many 
things which the Umabukula had 
said. The Umabukula of which 
John enquired gave him an exact 
account of his sister's illness, say- 
ing truly where the disesse bc^an, 
and where they had gone to en- 
quire as to its nature. He be- 
lieved fully, and went home satis- 
fied. 

This, then, is the account of the 
Umabukula and of the diviner. 
They differ from each other ; they 
are not the same. 

As regards divination by bones, 
the bones of all kinds of wild 
beasts are used ; there is that of 
the elephant, and that of the lion, 
and the bones of all great and 
veH known wijd beasts. 
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InfftDga yamatambo, uma ku 
file mnantu 'eza 'knbula, umni- 
niwo u y muka, a kumule iaikwa- 
ma lapa omatambo e Alola kcma, a 
dAIofane umtehana, a wa lumule ; 
a be Be ti ya wa tulula, a kete 
Dbani nobani, izilwane a ct'obula 
ngazo ; a lingane izandAla zozibili \ 
a tn, tate, a wa Alanganise, a wa 
tele paosi ; a we amatambo onke. 
Kepa indaba yawo a i bonakali e 
tahiwo aroatatnbo kumunto o ze 
'knbula; oma e nga V ejimyde 
ka boni 'lato, k' azi noma ini ke 
le D& 

TTmniaiwo a wa Alele kaAle 
onke. Elinje eku wa poneeni 
kvake li kwele pezu kwelinye, a 
buze nkuti, — -uma ku iutjAlovu 
uempisi, — a ti, " ludAloru la i ti 
ni nempisi 1 " Am tshele ke nge- 
mva, Dgoku wa /ilela kwake a ti, 
" Amatambo a tsho ukuti noknti ; 
amatambo ngi wa bona e tsho 
loko." 

Lowo 'mttutn a mme, a ti, 
" Yebo ; amatambo a taho into e 
ngi H ngazo lapa." 

TJmnimwo ngemva kwaloko a 
tsho kulowo 'muntu, a ti, " Ake u 
va tate wena ngokwako, u buze 
knwo nma l€^ 'ndaba i njalo nje 
ngani na." 

A wa ponse pamd umniniwi 
wa Alele kaAle ngemva kwaloko, a 



The diviner by bones, when any 
one cornea to him to enquire, nu- 
iiuilenB the bag in which the bonee 
are kept, chewa aome little medi- 
cine, and pufis on them ; he then 
poura them out, and picks out the 
bones of certun animalB with 
which he is about to divine ; they 
fill both bia hands; he brings 
them all together and throws them 
on the ground ; all the bones faM, 
But what the bones say is not 
clear to the man who comes to en- 
quire ; if he is not accustomed to 
tfaem he seee nothing, and does not ■ 
know what it means. 

The owner of the bones man^fes 
them all properly. When one in 
falling rests an another — ^if for in- 
stance it is the bone of an elephant 
and of the hyena — he says, " What 
does the elephant and hyena 
say % " And afterwards by his 
management of the bones, he tells 
the enquirer that the bones say so 
and so ; that he sees that the bones 
say this and that. 

And the man replies, " Yes ; 
the bones mention that for which 
I came here." 

Then the owner of the bonea 
says to the man, " Jnat take them 
yourself and ask them why it i» 



He throws them down, and the 
owner then manages thorn pro- 
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m tahele indaba e tehiwo amata- 
mbo, a ti, " U bona leli 'tambo li 
mi ngalokn nj«] li taho indaba 
etile emrim wako. Leli li taho 
nkati nktiba n fiuiele w enta ukn- 
tL" Li tsho konke loku lowo 
'rounta a kw anya 

K.U ti ngokwejvBjela kwomu- 
ntu nkabula kuwo amatambo, naye 
a -WA Alelfi kaAle ; ngoka ira Alela 
loko ka vela indabA, naye a zibo- 
nele. I 7a m tahela nje inyanga, 
i M 1 l&ndela jena, u se bonile 
ng(^w(&e loko oka tabiwo ama- 
tembo. Kn njalo ke ukabula 
kwaniatamba 



fi'ami nga ka nga ya ematanjenl 
K'wa ka kona imbuzi kamjijane, 
nmfo wetu omunye, i se i uamasa- 
kwana i zuza, kcpa sa mai^ala 
ukaba i nga zali Sa hamba naje 
uknya enyangeni, umfo kamatula, 
o bula ngamatambo. Ba fika, sa 
kuleka ngokuti, " E, mngane, in- 
daba zako I " 8a goduka ke, si ya 
ekaya emzini wake. Wa tata 
umtshana, wa a dAlaflina, wa lu- 
mula isikwama lapa ku Alala ama- 
tambo; wa -wa. AlikiAIa, wa wa 



perly, and tells him what the 
bones say ; he says, " Yon see this 
bone standing in this manner ; it 
apeake of a certain matter in yonr 
village. This aaya yoa moat do 
a<HUid-Bo." Tliey aay eveiy thing 
the man knows. 

And a person by accustoming 
lumself to divine with bones, 
himself manages them properiy ; 
from that proper management tlie 
matter is made evident, and he 
sees for himsel£ The diviner just 
points it oat to him, and then fol- 
lows him, when he has already seen 
by himself what the bones say. 
Such then is the mode of divining 
by bonea. 

I myself once went to enquire 
of the bones. There was a goat 
of Umjijane, one of my brothers, 
which had been yeaning for some 
days, and we wondered why it did 
not give birth to its young. We 
went to a diviner, the brotiier of 
TJmatula, who divined with bonea. 
On oomiag to him wa made obei- 
sance, saying, "Eh, friend, your 
7s ! "*" We went home with 
him to his villaga He took a 
little medicine and chewed it, and 
puSed on his bog in which the 
bonee were kept ; he rubbed them. 



^'' A mode of informing the diviner that they 4x>me to divine ; 
and expressing a wish that he will divine for them &vourably. Chie& 
are sometimea addressed in this way when a man is about to ask a 
favoar. 
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tela panm ; wa tr& Alela, wa tj, 
"0, imbuzi le i ti nil Naska 
flfHftiinyBTift amalali — elinye li- 
mMope, elinje, nanti, limpuiig& 
AtinU" 

Sa td tina, " A a' azt, mugantb 
Ku ja 'kucwa amatamba" 

Wa ti, " Le imbiui, ^mbnka- 
D, i ya zala. Kepa ka nga ti a i 
zele. Kepa ni ti ni 1 Ni ti, im- 
buzi i fa Alupeka. 0, ngi ti misa, 
uma ngi bona amatambo e kuluma 
^i^i ^>Si bona ukuba amazinjane 
lawa a se ngtqiaiidAle. Amatambo 
a ti, ' Itongo lakwini, mjijane, li 
ti, ku ze n nga li pata. A kn ko 
"kcaliL li ti li kii sizile kakulu. 
Kukulu uku& okii t«lwa abatakati 
kulowo 'luim wakini. Nga se ku 
milile ; kw* ala amatongo akwioL 
Imbuzi leiyc i banjwe ng^unabomu.' 
Amatambo a ti, ' Ni ya 'ufika i 
zele amazitijane amabili. TT ze n 
fike, u bonge ekaya.' Amatambo 
a tsho njalo." 



Sa m nika imali, sa goduka, 
ngi nga kolwa ukuba ku indaba 
loko, ngokuba amatambo a wa 
kulumangtL Kepa ngi zwe umu- 



and poured them out on the 
grouod; he manned them, and 
Baid, "O, what doee the goat 
mean t There are two kida — one 
white, and the other, there it is, it 
is grey. What do they meani" 

We replied, " We do not know, 
friend. We will be told by the 
bones." 

He said, "This goat, which is a 
female black goat, is yeaning. Bub 
it is as though she had not yet 
yeaned. But what do you sayl 
You say, the goat is in troubla 
O, I say for my part when I see 
the bones speaking thus, I see that 
the young ones are now bom. 
The bones say, 'The Itongo of 
your bonse, TJmjijane, says, you 
never worship it. There ia nothing 
the matter. It says it has helped 
you very much. The disease which 
sorcerers have poured upon your 
Tillage is great. It would have 
taken effect, but tiie Amatongo of 
your house would not allow it 
The goat has been made ill wil- 
fully by sorcerers.' The bones say, 
' When you reach home the goat 
will have given birth to two kids. 
When you reach home, return 
thanks to the Amatongo.' Tbia 
ia what the bones say." 

We gave Mm money and went 
home, I not believing that there 
was any truth in it, for the bones 
did not speak. But I had heard 
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ntn e va knlumela. Sa fika eta- 
ya, Ba fnmana imbuzi leyo Be 1 mi 
emnyiuigo nanuudnyane amabiU — 
elioye limAlope, eliuye limpunga. 
Nga dela masinjane. Kwa AU- 
tahwa, kwa bongwa. 



a maa speaking for them. Whmi 
we reached home we found the 
goat DOW standing at the doorway 
with two kida — one white and the 
other grey. I was at once satis- 
fied. We sacrificed and returned 
thauks to the Amatonga 



Magical Practieea.^^ 



TJuLiNQO ku tiwa u vela ezinya- 
Dgenj. TTma inyanga i tate im- 
biza, i tele amanzi pakati kwayo ; 
se i k^le ngokwelapa kiik^la. 
Eodwa loko 'kwelapa a ngi kw a- 
zi ukuba kw enziwa njani ua. I 
be se i bflsela imbiia, i nga ze ya 
bila. I base umlilo kakulu. 



It is said that doctors are the 
authors of magical practices. As 
wbeu a doctor takes a pot and 
pours water into it ; and then be- 
gins to medicate it. But I do not 
understand the medication, how it 
is done. He thSn kindles a fire 
under the pot, but it does not 
boil,^* He kindles a very great 
fire. 

Or he may take an assagai or a 



Fiiti i tate umkonto nomi 

^' Some of the following examples appear to be instances of 
l^erdemain, — mere tricks. 

8» " The heroes of the Finne," in one of their wanderiogs, fell in 
with " a gi«tt wild saTsge of a giaat," who, after enquiring the news, 
arose, and "put a cauldron on the fire, and a stag of a doer in it. 

" ' Sit,' said he, ' and bum (fuel) beneath that cauldron, but un- 
less the deer be cooked when I awake, you shall have but what yon 
«an take off hia head, and by all'yon have ever seen do not take out 
the head.' 

"They were tormented by hunger, and they did not know what 
tiey should da They saw a little shaggy man coming down from the 
mountain. 'Ye are in extremity,' said he, himself ; ' why are ye not 
tasting what is in the cauldron 1 ' 

" ' We are not,' said they ; ' fear will not let us.' 

" They took the lid out of the end of the cauldron, when they 
tliougbt it was boiled, and bo it was that there was frozen ice came 
upon it" (Popular TaUs of the Wett Highlands. J. F. Campbell. 
Vol. III., p. 299. J — See also below the charge brought against Udu- 
misa for preventing the pot boiling. 
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ngnlf^ i beke nomA nkamba peza 
kwosangulo, la nga za Iwa wa. 

Kn tiwa ntnlingn lowO. 

Nga ka nga bona hbdiL Ku 
fkkwe amatambo entanjeni. En 
tiwa umabnkula lobo. Xga bona 
mjnuiga i V enze njalo ke amata- 
mbo : i wa fake entanjeni, j eza 
kwiti, i zokubnlela ubaba. Ta 
kgala, ya tahanela panst, ya Inngi- 
Ba ibala elibanzi ; y& wa pata eza- 
ndAleni, ya va kanikuza, 1 wa 
bonga ngamagama, ya tj, " Ngi za 
ke ngi twe ke, buAluza-bonungu [ 
mabak-maji ] " Ta wa felagaAla' 
pansi, a bekelela udwendwe, 'emi i 
emAtabeni, a komba kuyo esinyenL 
Ta H i wa Alazulda ukuti, 
" Amatambo a ti, iaifo ai seaisye- 
ni" Ba se b' azi ngaloku nkuti 
umsizi, iaifb eei Alala eeiDyenL 



needle, and place even a laige pot 
on it, and it doea not &11. That 
is called an nmlingo, or magioal 
piactioa 

I myself once bbcv this. A. 
doctor bad a lot of bones hung 
on a string. Tbey are called 
Umabuknla. I sav the doctor 
act thus with the bones : he had 
hui^ them on a string, and came to 
our village to divine for my fetJier. 
He first swept the ground, and 
prepared a broad space ; he tbea 
took the bones in his handa, shook 
them violently, and praised them 
by name, saying " I come that I 
may hear, Bathluza-bonnngu I 
Mabalsrmaji I "^ He then scat- 
tered them on the ground ; they 
formed a lin^ standing up on the 
ground, and pointing to his blad- 
der. He then interpreted for 
them, sayini^ " The bones say the 
disease is in the bladder." They 
knew by that that the disease was 
umsizi, a disease which is seated 
in the bladder. 

Ku tiwa fiiti nmlingo nkuba It is called also an umlingo i^ 
inkosi uma i ya 'knlwa uenye, when a chi^ is about to fight 

^ BuMuza-bamaiffu I maiaia-mim I — These words are ieibonga 
or praise-giving names, by which the doctor addresses the bone which 
is taken irom the porcupine. Each bone has its itihongo, one or more. 
UkubuAluaa, to stab into the abdomen. £o7vungu is from /nun^u, a 
porcnpine, and is equivalent to Forcupine-men. These bones are de- 
rived from the Abasntn. M<yi is a Sutu word, meaning apparently 
many. Mabala-fitc^ many colours, referring to the various colours <^ 
the qoills. 
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izinysnga Z&70 b' enze izita kujo 
ukube zi nga boniaiai ngokweiiza 
umayama piikati kwazo. 



with another chie^ hia doctors 
cause a darkness to npi'ead amoog 
his enemiee, so that they are un- 
able to see clearly.^ 



OUiitT model of dimnvng. 



Kd kona kubantn abamsyaiua 
into e ukubnla ngapakati kwomu- 
ntn. Ku ti uma ku laAleke into 
e igugu, i fiinwe maainyaue ukuze 
i tolwe ; ku ti ngokwepuza uku i 
tola, ku be i lowo a k^e akubula 
ngapakati, e ae fnna ukuba 'ezwe 
le 'nto lapa i kona ; loka ngameUo 
e B* a^lulekile, 'ezwe ngapakati 
kwake okukomba kokuti, " Le 'nto 
uma u lahona endaweni etile, i 
kona, \i za 'n i fiimaaa ; " ku ze 
ku pele ukuti, " 17 za'u i fumana." 
A ze a i bone, e se sondele kuyo ; e 
nga ka k^i ukusuka, a i bonisise 
impela, ku pels ukuugabaza. Nga- 
loku 'kubona, ku nga ti ka sa i 
boni ngokwongapakati, u ne i bona 
isidumbn sayo, nendawo lapa i 
kona ; 'esuke ngokut^etsha e ae 
ya kona ; uma indawo i aitile, a 
bambe ngbkuziponaa, ku nga ti ku 
kona oku m k^ba, ukuba a ha- 
mbiae kwomoya ngokutshetehiL 
Kembala leyo 'nto a i fumaue, 
uma ku sg* eaze ngokukjandela 
kwekanda nje. Uma kw enze 



Thebx is among blac^ men a some- 
thing which is divinaUon witbia 
them. When any thing valuable 
is lost, they look for it at once ; 
when they cannot find it, each one 
be^ns to practise this inner divi- 
nation, tiying to feel where the 
thing is ; for not being able to see 
it, he feels internally a pointing, 
which tells him if he will go down 
to an(^ a place, it is tfaere^ and he 
will find it ; at length it saya he 
will find it ; at length he sees it, 
and himself approaching it ; before 
he begins to move from where he 
is, he sees it very clearly indeed, 
and there IS an end of doubt 
That sight is so clear that It is as 
though it was not an inner sight, 
but as if he saw the veiy thing 
itself and the place where it is ; bo 
he quickly arises and goes to the 
place ; if it is a hidden place, he 
throws himself into it, as though 
there was something that impelled 
him to go as swiftly as the wind. 
And in fact he finds the thing, if 
he has not acted by mere head- 
gneeung. If it has been done \ij 



8' Compare 2 Kings vl 17—20. 
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ngokubula okonalcoiia, a i bone 
itDpela. Kepa uma kw enze ngo- 
kukijundela ngokanda nje nokw&zi 
ngokuti, " Loku eodaveni etile 
nettle ngi nga yanga, se ngl fune 
Bonke indawo, k^ ngi ya i bona 
i sekutini," loko ku vanu ukwe- 
geja, a ku ziuge ku tshaya kona. 



real inner divination, he really 
sees it. Bat if it is done by mere 
head-gnesBing, and knowledge that 
he baa not gone to Buch a plaoa 
and aucb a place, and that there- 
fore it must be in auch another 
place, he generally misses tiie 
mark. 



TJuA izinkomo zi la/ilekile, ku 
ng* aziwa lajia zi kona, ku tolwa 
isilwauyazane, igama laso isipu- 
ngumangati, si buze kiiao ngokuti, 
" Sipungumangatj, inkomo zi pi 
nal" 8i petire ngeaandAla, ai 
mixwe InAloko e gcijile i bheke 
pezulu; uma ai komba kwenye 
'ndawo si kombe ngeuAloko, ku 
bonakale tapa si komba kona, 
ya 'kuyeka ukukombakomba oku- 
ningi kwaso, si bbekisise lapa si 
k^nisa ukukomba ngakona ; k 
, mbe ai zi tole ; kumbe ai nga 
tolL 



Wher cattle are lost, and it ia not 
known where they are, a little 
animal whose name is Isipungn- 
mangati^^ ia found, and we aak it, 
aayiug, "Mantia, where are the 
cattle f We hold it in out hand, 
and place it with ita pointed head 
looking npi^trda ; if it points in 
another direction with its heed, 
and it is clear in what direotioa it 
points, we shall pay no attention 
to the various directions in which 
it points, but look earnestly to the 
place where it points ite bead stat- 
dily ; and perhaps we find them 
there ; and perhaps we do not. 



^* The Mantis, or Hottentot God. There is also a bird called 
Isipnngumangati, which boys use for the same purpose. If the cattle 
are lost, and tbey see this bird sitting on a tree, tbey aak it where the 
cattle are ; and go in the direction in which it points witb ite head. 
It ia about the size of a crow, and has a crest. 
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JJKXmAMBi. kwenkou joAl&nga 
kubuitu alMtmnyama, i Uaagani- 
■ela kufo ianyanga eziukulu zoku 
i miaa, uknze i be inkoai impels ; 
i nga bi iakoei ngokuzalwa kodwa 
nje, i be inkora ugokwengezezela 
ubukom ngokabizA izioyanga ezi 
oemiti emikulu nemilingo emi- 
kalu ; zi j mise izinyanga lezo. 



Kn fike leyo, j ense, j enze, i 
tsbo amagTino ayo. Ifenye y enze 
njalo J y 6tize, i ti, " Minn, okuze 
U D{^ azi ukuba iigi inyaaga, kuAle 
uknba n kipe tmpi, ngi aa ka pete 
nje, ukaze n Dgi k^nda Nampu 
ubulawo. TJbaiii, nma u bii peAla 
eeituudwiui sako, u m bize, u bone 



Aa to the cnatom of a chief of a 
primitive stock of kings among 
block men, he calls to him cele- 
brated diviners to place him. in tiie 
chieftiaiDsbip, that he may be really 
a chief; and not be one hj descent 
merely, but by adding a chieftainly 
character by calling doctors vho 
possess medicines and chaims ; and 
these doctors place him in tlie 
chiefbuuship. "" 

One comes and performa many 
ceremonies, tolling the chief the 
power of his medicines. Another 
does the same ; he performs oer»- 
monies, and says, " For my part, 
in wder that yon may know that 
I am a doctor, it would be well 
for you to levy aa army to attack 
another chief^ whilst I am treating 
you with my medicines, that you 
may nnduBtand m& There is 
nbulawtx If you chum it in your 
ressd,^^ and call So-and-so, you 



^ Here t^e iein»/anga stand out very clearly as a priesthood, 
whose duty it was to " oonsecrato " the chiefe. They, however, did it 
with channs and sorcery. When a chief has obtained from the 
diviners all their medicines and information as to the mode of tuing 
Uie isUitndti, it b said that he often orders them to be killed, lest they 
ahoold use their soroeiy against himselt 

^ The iaitundti is a narrow-mouthed vsesel, made of a graa 
called utJiMngiaoM or of vsingriondo-zelala, the fibres of tlie vegetable 
ivory ; tJie grasa or fibres are twisted into a small cord, which is sewn 
together into the proper form by the fibres of the ilala. It is suffi- 
ciently compact to hold wat^. 
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ke ukuba ku yi "ka m n^ima nge- 
sikatBhana eai uge ugakanani oil 
EuAle a linge ngslolu 'suko, ugi 
ee kona nje." 

Nembala ke leso 'situudu sen- 
koei d ki^we i to inyanga. Uku 
a. peMa i pe&Ie, i m bize lowo o 
inkoai, o pambene nenkod leyo, i 
boDga namakosi amadala a ng» ee 
ko. Bu ti uma ba suke bu pupu- 
me, loku inyanga le i m biza nga- 
maodAIa, i tsbo uknti, " Bheka ke, 
-wena kafaani, u zn u ogi buze. 
U^gi ti, ngkleli 'langa eli aenAloko 
se n ma n^mlle. Uma ku kcma 
tunkonto, ngi be ngi za 'ku ku 
takela." Leyo 'nyanga e k^ndiua 
inkoai leyo ukupatwa kvresitnndu, 
noknbhekiaiaa nkweuza kwobula- 
•vro obu peAlvaj'o ukwepza kwabo, 
vkuze indaba i i bone koua Dgokn- 
bbeka. 



Kembala ke i kyede loko, inya- 
nga iti,"V XBXi ngi buze. Uma 
ka nga se njengokuteho kwami, 
ngi ya 'ku 1 laAla yonke imiti, ngi 
nga bi 'nyanga." 



I i knpe ke injanga impi, ukuze 
i bambe nayo ; i i zungeze, i tahise 



may soe wkether you will not cut 
bim off in a voy little time. It 
is well for you to begin this very 
day, whilst I am kere." 

Truly then the Teeael of the 
chief is fint used by the doctors. 
When he chums^* it, he calls the 
chief who is the enemy of his 
chief j and lauds ancient ohie& 
who are now dead. If the ubu- 
lawo froths up, the doctor shouts 
his name aload, and says to his 
chief, " Behold, thon Bon of So- 
and-so, hereafter thou mayst take 
me to task. I say, on the very 
day when you go out against him 
you will destroy him. If there 
were any danger I would tell 
you." And the doctor tells the 
chief bow to use the vessel, and to 
consider thoroughly the action of 
the nbulawo which is ohnmed, 
that he may see what will happen 
by looking into the veesel.** 

When he has finished his in- 
struction the doctor says, "Tou 
con take me to task. If it doee 
not turn out in accordance with 
what I say, I will cast away my 
medicines, and be no longer a 
doctor." 

Bo the doctor leads oat an army 
tiiat he may go with it ; he goes 
roond about it and bums hia 



*^ Chums it, tJiat is, twists round and round by means of a stick 
the contents of the vessel, oouBisting of sundiy plants steeped in 
water. 

^" This ^tpoars to be similar to the divinatioQ by looking into a 
cap or vessel or crystal, still practised in N<ath Africa and other 
phkces, Compare what is said of Joseph's cup, Qen. xliv, 9^ ^(^^(>o |c 
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nmuti wayo, i taho ukuti, " Nemi- 
konto yabo i ya 'anuna ukudAluU 
uje kinin^" I i pelezelo ke, i je, 
i huye entabeni, i goduke, i u en- 
kosmi 

Km a nma leyo 'nkosi e ALase- 
Iwako ku kona kwajo o se ku 
tatiwe, ngeeikati Bokapuma kws- 
mpi inkoBi i Uale pezu kwenkata, 
ku bkwe kuyo, i iiga zamaznmL 
Loko 'kwenza njalo i ti, " Ngi ya 
m toma ; ae ng;t m nyatele ; u Be 
iigapanm kwami. Ngo ka ngi zwe 
uma n ya 'nranda ngendawo enjani 



8i njalo ke iaitimdu Beukosi ; 
udtunila inyanga yoknbula kwen- 
kom. Hgokuba inkoBi uma ku 
kona lapa i tukutelele ngakona, i 
ya kuso, i dnge i peAla; fiiti i 
keuiBa yeoa 4owo e m zondayo ; i 
knnse li nga ka pumi ilanga ngo- 
kweuza njalo, i toma iowo e m 
sondaya 

T enze njalo inkotd ngeaitundti 
sayo ; indaba e za 'kwenza i vama 
nku i tBho, ku nga k' eozekj, i ti, 
" Ku ya 'kuba iikuti nokuti ; ni 
ze ni ti ni tl" Ku njalo k« kn ti 
uma impi i puma, abantu ba bheke 
izwi ell za 'uvela enkoeim lokn ba 
tembisa, ukuze V ezwe noma ba 



medicines, and says, " Eren their 
assagais shall constantly miss you." 
He goes a little way y/ith it, and 
returns &om the top of the hill, 
and then retmus to the chiet 

And if they already have any 
thing belonging to the chief that 
is attacked, when the army is led 
forth, the chief sits without mov- 
ing on a circlet made of medicines 
within which that which belongs 
to the other is placed. Whilst ho 
does this he says, " I am overcom- 
ing him ; I am now treading him 
down ; he is now under me. I do 
not know by what way he will 
escape.""" 

Such then is the vessel of the 
chief; his vessel is a diviner to 
him. For if there is any place 
about which the chief is augty, he 
goes to his vessel, and chums it 
continually ; and spits in the 
direction of the person he hates ; 
he spite before sunrise at the time 
of churning his vessel ; and sub- 
dues the man he hates. 

A diief does thus with his ves* 
sel; and he generally mentions 
what he is about to do before it ia 
done, saying, " Such and such will 
happen ; and you will do so and 
BO." And so it is when an army 
is led out, the men look for a word 
to come &om the chief to give 
them courage, that they may know 
what kind of people it is to whom 



^ Lit, I shall just hoar by what kind of a way ho will escape. 
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ya kubantu abaajani na. Loko 
ku nga ku 7" aziwa ngapambilL 

S^a ku njalo, ngokuba fiitifati 
inkoei i zinge i tsho ukuti, " Impi 
a ni ;fi 'kufuiiia'n& Ifgi ti, Ubani 
se ngi tn bulele. Se ngi m bona 
lapa fiitifutl Ni ja, 'titata Ma- 
komo nj& A ku ko luto, aba&zi 
nje." 

Lelo 'zvfi lenkod li ja tembiaa 
eiDpini yayo ; i y* aa akuba, " 81 
hamb& sje ; inkoai se i ku bone 
konke okii ya 'kwenzeka, loko e 
ku bona esitaudwiai saya" A 
ojalo amakoei ; a pata isitQiida, a 
bulangaso. 

Kjengaloku isoka eli uobulawo 
obubiikali, ku ti lapa li bu peAla, 
li bize intombi kaboni, U bu peAU ; 
nbulawo bu lukuzele, I' aid ukuba 
"Se ngi i njobila." Li tate inuto 
z&yo, li zi &ke okambenl, li i pe- 
Me, nkuze inAUziyoyayo i li bheke. 
Ku njalo ke uku]>e&la umuntu, e 
peAlwa inkoBL 



Ku ti njengamaduna amakulu ; 
ku ti uma li mukile enkosini yalo, 
inkod i taho ukuti, " Ubani, iiom» 
fl mukile, u za 'kubnya, 'eze l^n. 
B« ngi Aled pezu kwake. A ng* a- 
a ukuba u ya 'u ngi ahiya ngen- 



tkcy are going. And it is as 
though they knew this beforehand. 

But it is so, because again and 
again the chief is accustomed to 
say, "You will not see any array. 
I Bay, I have already killed So- 
and-aa I have seen him here 
again and again. You will only 
take the cattle. There are no 
men, but mere women." 

The word of the chief gives 
confidence to his troops ; they say, 
"We are going only; the chief 
has already seen all that will hap- 
pen, in his vessel." Such then are 
chiefs ; ihej use a vessel fi>r divi- 
nation. 

In like manner also a young 
man that has powerful ubulawo, 
when he chums it, calls on the 
name of the daughter of such an 
one, churning it at the same time ; 
if the ubulawo froths up, he 
buows that he has prevailed over 
her. He takes some things belong- 
ing to her and places them in a 
pot, and thus chums her, that her 
heart may regard him. It is the 
same ss the chuming of a man 
who is churned by a chie£ 

It is the same as regards petty 
chie& ] if one has gone away from 
his chid) the chief says, "Although 
So-and-so has departed, he will 
come back again. I am now sit- 
ting upon him. I do not know 
by what way he will go away from 
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dawo enjaal na." En njolo ke 
uknhamba kwraaakou ngeaitaralu. 
Inkora i y a Alupeka, 1 be neraso, 
i zakee, uma i peAla iaituDdu, u 
nga ze sa vuma ukuhamba kaAIe. 
I ya Alupeka kakulu ; kn nge se 
sa 'kufa, i za 'kubidawa en^ in 
koBi; a i k^ni uma isitiuulu Bi 
nga j temluai. Ku njalo ke inkoei 
itomba la^o, li aeoitundwioi aajo. 



Isitondu lest, ka &kwa imiti e 
ubulawo, i kandiire, ku tolwe amo- 
im, ku xinge ku pe^Iwa iukoai. I 
leso ke isituudn. A si so iaitundu 
uma ku nge ko loko okn fiikwa 
kuao. Uma le«o 'aitundu ga la- 
JUeka, indaba enkulu enkosioL 
Ku ja 'kuba ukuAlupeka, nabantu 
ba fe abaningi ngemTa kwaleao 'd- 
tundu ; uma si nga bonakali, isi- 
ujanga d. nuke abautu abaningi, 
ku fe abaningi. Ku kaudaae izi- 
Q^auga zokumisB Inkoai Uibindt 
ngokn J elapa, na ngamazwi okn i 
kjinisa, ku ze kn pels ukwesaba, 
uma 1 bona nembala 1 sa pila. 



me>" SqcIl then la tbe conduct of 
a chief with a TeeseL 

A chief ia troubled, and is 
a&aid, and geta thin, i£, when he 
chuma hia veaael, it no longer 
girea propitiona indications. He 
ia greatly troubled ; it ia aa tltouf^ 
he wa« about to die, or about to 
be killed by another chief; he has 
no Btr^igth if hia veSBsl does not 
give him oonfidenoe. Such then is 
the confidence of a chief vitfa 
whicli he trusts in his veeseL 

Various kinds of ubulawo bar- 
log been bruiaed, they are placed 
in the vessel, and water is poured 
on them, and the chief chums 
them continually. And this is 
what we mean by a chief a veeseL 
It is not a divioing veesel if no- 
thing ia placed in it. If such a 
vessel is lost, it is a great matter 
with the chief Then will be 
mnch trouble, and many men die 
sfl«r the loea of the veBBel ; if it 
is not found, the diviners point ont 
many men, and many are killed. 
The doctors crovd together to pro- 
dace courage in the chief by their 
medicinee and by words of encou- 
ragement, until his tear ceases 
when he sees that be oraitinuai to 
Uve. 
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KwAzuLu iokoai yakonaiya In- 
mba enye inkoei, be nga ka Iwi 
nayo. Kn tatwa izinto sakona a 
ze kuleyo 'nlcoai, i gexe ngezinte- 
lezi, ukuze i nqobe le/o 'iikosi lapa 
be kgala ukulwa. Kanti kade 
y" aUolwa ngokutatelwa izinta 



Futi oma iaukomo zi baleka, la 
balekeU impi, ku tatwe abnloogwe 
nomkondo wazo, ku yiewe enko- 
eini, okuze i zi peAIe, i Alale pezu 
kwazo. Ku tiwB, "Inkoai ae i 
ilea ]jezu kwazo ; Be i zi dAIile ; 
ai ya 'ku zi fumaoiL" Lapa be a. 
fiuoauako, bn tsbo ukuti, " loya- 
n^ yenkoei injanga impela." 



Ubulongwe nomkondo ku &kwe 
csitundvini ; kw euzive iokato, zi 



A OHiBF among the Amaiulu 
ptactjsee magic'' on another chief 
befon fighting with him. Som«- 
thing belonging to that chief is 
token, and the other washes him- 
self with intelezi,** in order thafc 
he may overcome the other when 
they begin to fights And fbrsootJt 
the one was oonqnered long ago by 
having his things taken and prao- 
tised upon by magia 

And if the cattle fly &em an 
enemy, their dung, and the earth 
which retains the marks of their 
footprint are taken to the 
chief^ that he may chum them 
and sit upon them. And the 
men say, " The chief is now 
sitting upon them ; he has al- 
ready eaten them up j we shall 
find them." And when they have 
found them they say, " The doctor 
of the chief is a doctor indeed." 

The dung and earth which re- 
taina the mark of the {botprints 
are f^aced in the chiefs vessel ; a 
oirdet ia made with medicines,"' 



" UkviMmha and vJmMtmga are to practise a peculiar kind of 
sorcery by means of medioine& See below, at the end of the volume^ 

'' /nteha, various kinds of plants, &&, used ss channs, and be- 
lieved to possess magical powers. 

** The plants used to mske a circlet of this kind are umo&ps, 
ttmmgvime, vmattkanliithunii, omfingo, ku. ; they are euppoeed to have 
some especial power — to i«str(dn a man &om running away, to force 
him to come back, to take away his courage or his strength, his judg- 
ment^ iK. 

a s 
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Bongwe; isitimda ai bekwe pezu 
kway o, ku Aklwe. Loko ke "kwe- 
nza okuujalo, inkod i j* taho 
ukutd, " Se ngi ba ngobOe. Lezo 
'nkomo se d Upa; ae ngi Alezi 
pezu kwasa A ng* ad ke uma d 
n 'ndnda nsesdawo eDJani aa." 



laitundn imbenge e tangiwe ka- 
Ale ngelala ; i be 'nknlu, umlomo 
wayo a be nmcinaDa Ka tiwa 
idtnnda Dgoknba umlomo u linga~ 
n' isandAla. Leys 'nto i Alala 
imisebend yokwad kwenkod. Ku 
li uma i tanda ukubnlala Ubuii o 
inkod, i tate iziuto sake, 1 d fake 
kona, i m Alunge, nkuze i m bul&le 
e nga ae n&ni&iidAIa. 



Ku ti lapa inkod ae i tatela 
enye, I i pe/4e edtundwini tajo ; i 
i biza madnyane ; ixp^ i i biza, i 
bheke kakulu ukwenza kobulawo, 
i taho uknti, " Kodwa ngi td mina 
noma ubani ngi ya m n^wna ika- 
nda ; kepa ngi ti umkonto ni ja 
'ku u fnmana. Kgi ya bona uku- 
ba u mi ngobudoda. Ngi bona 



in which potidona of them are 
wn^ped up ; the chieTH verael is 
placed on the circlet, and they 
then waiL When he baa done 
this, the chief sayB, " I have now 
conquered them. Those cattle axe 
now here ; I am now dtting upon 
them. I do not know in what 
way they will escape." 

The idtundu ia a vessel which 
is well sewn with palmetto fibres ; 
it is large, but its mouth is smaU. 
It is Bud to be an isttundu because 
its mouth is just lat^ enou^ to 
admit the hand. All the know- 
ledge of tlie chief is in this vee- 
seL** If he wisbtf to kill another 
chief^ he takes something belong- 
ing to that chie^ and puto it in 
the vessel, and practises magic on 
it, that he may kill him when he 
has no power left 

When a chief hss taken another 
chief,*' he chums him in his ves- 
sel ; and at once calls him ; when 
be calls bim he inspects car^lly 
the mode in which the ubulawo 
acts, and says, " But I say tiiat 
although I am cutting off the head 
of Bo-and-Bo; yet I say yon will 
meet with an army. Z see that 
he stands firm by his manlinees. 



"' This is a free, but really literal rendering, as in the following 
sentence ; — Ilau ton^ndiai li hlala vsinaaadi zaJee aonke, Tbe private 
room of the raisdonary contains all bis books ; or, All tbe missionary's 
books are in hia private room. 

B> That is, something belonging to tbe chief; by taking and 
churning that, he says be takes and churns tbe clue£ 
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witandwini aami !apti ngi m pe- 
Alako ; ngi y& bona ukulm ubula- 
iro bululcuni lapa ngi m bizaka 
Kodwa ngi ti ngi ya 'ku m njama 
ikanda. Kepa a do ba kjinisa ; 
ba ja tehisa, ba umlilo." 

I tsho noma be 7a 'kn d dAla 
be ng* eawauga nbuAlnngu, i ti, 
" Ngi ti, nl ya 'u B dUa li puma 
llanga ; li ya 'kuti li ti pataha, ni 
be se ui m aAlulile. Eado ngi m 
ni^bile. Kgi ya bona ceitundwini 
samL Ngi ti, ngomao kusaaa in- 
komo zi ya 'ku£ka lapa, esi la 



Ngaloko ke impi i bambe 1 ne- 
dbiudi Bokuti, " A kn ko impL 
lokosi TTbani so i ra bopile. Si 
ya 'ugwaza amabekce nje a nge 
namkuba." 



I see this in my vessel when I am 
ofanming him ; I see that the ubu- 
lawo is hard*' when I call him. 
But I say I shall cut off }us head. 
But do you fight with determina- 
tion ; they bum ; they ate a fire,"" 

He also tells them if they will 
eal the cattle without any loea to 
themselvee, saying, " I say, yoa 
will eat up the cattle when the 
Bun rieee ; whilst it is still rising 
ycM will already have overcome 
bim. I have already overconie 
him. I Bee it in my veaseL I 
say the cattle wiU come here to- 
morrow morning, to report thafc 
you have conquered." 

Therefore Uie army goes out 
courageously, saying, " There ia. 
no enemy with which we shall 
have to fight. Our chief has al- 
ready bound So-aud'so. We shall 
stab meie watei-melons,*^ which 
are unable to resist" 



*' The ubulawo ia hard, that is, does not give out readily the 
signs which indicate a iavourable issuck 

*^ That is, when you fight with them, it will be like handling 
fire, and unless you fight w^ you will get burnt by the enemy. 

"' They are soft, and easily overcome, — mere women. 
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EwA ti ngerikati eokngala kuka- 
mamekazi, nmkababa, ubaba V e- 
mokft va ya emaAktmi ukufiina 
inyanga yokumbululft e kwa bula- 
va ngabo. Abantu he, m yalela 
inyanga yemilozi, ba ti, " Yiya 
kumaneele o 7a 'ku ku sua," Wa 
fika kaye, ira ti, " Mngane, n bona 
nje ngi fika kuire, ng" aAlulekile 
knEO Eonke izinjanga ; ngi ti, uni- 
Manmbe vena u nga ngi siza ku- 
nezinye izinyauga. 2fgi &ibb. uka- 
bamba nawe koMtaa," Wa Tuma 
Umancele, 



£wB aa knaaaa izala 11 bnyiBile, 



Whbh mj aunt ma iD, the wife 
of my fiither by adoption,** my 
&tlier vent to the foreet-oountry 
to find a doctor to dig tip the poi- 
son which was killing htx. The 
people directed him to a doctor 
with iamOiar apirita,^ saying, " Go 
to Umancele ; it is be who will 
help yoo," When he came to him 
he said, " My friend, yon see I 
come to you, for I hare got no 
good from alt the other doctors ; I 
think that perhaps yoo can bdp 
me more than they. I wish yon 
to go with me in the momiug^" 
Umancele assented. 

In the morning there was a 



^ Not the man's own fether, bat hie ancle, hia btbei's brother, 
who on the death of the real &ther took poaseasion of the wife and 
&roily of the deceased, becoming the husband of the wife and father 
of the children, and is therefore called &ther simply, in accordance 
with native custom. 

^ This, perhaps, is the best rendering we can give to the words, 
Inyanga yemUasL The irnHo^ are supposed to be amalonffo or spirits 
of the dead, who wait on a particulai- diviner, and speak in a low 
whistling tone, so as to be heard by those who oome to enquire. They 
are called untim from this mode of speaking ; vmloai is the whistling 
Bound made by ihe mouth, short of a iidl whistle^ The natives do 
not call them by any term equivalent to " familiar," but they say they 
are " AmaloTtgo a hamba nomtiintu," — Spirits who live with a man. 
The wild oat and baboon are said to be amanxvta — attendants, L e. 
&miliars — of the abatakati or wizards ; and as we shall see bolow, 
they are supposed to have power to bewitch various animals, aa dogs, 
cattle, or snakes, and to send them on a message of malice to injure 
those l^ey hate. These are of the same character as " the Sending" 
which we read of in Icelandic legends. They also use the miiom, 
that is, little people whom they have raised from the dead by incanta- 
tions and magic ; and who may aba be called /amiHan, 
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wa AlnU iziiiBuku emningi ; V enza 
umTumbi, be nge nakuhamba. 
Kwa ti ngamAU li sayo b& puma. 
Sa bona be fika, d nga sa Iw ud 
nmiku a ba ya 'kufilca ngalo. 



Ekufibeoi kwabo, ba tehelwa 
bonke abttntu e sa b' tko nabo 
nkati i fikile imiloa. Kwa bnta- 
ua abantu bonke eudAlini kama- 
ntsbayo, o gulajo. Ukugnla 
kvake, wa o nga gull Bnyameni 
u be gvila ngokubojelva abantwa- 
na. Ela ti abanta aba ngenayo 
nkuER 'knbingelela inyanga, ai 
n^ as kajUe ukuba u nemilod 
impela, kodwa s' asi ukuti a ne- 
milod ngokuzwa ngabantu, Bi nga 
bonanga ngaweta ameAta 

Bi ngene ukabingelela, abanye 
ba i bingelela ; abanye, ku ti, be 
nga ka i bingeleli, b' ezwe n 
tabo yona, i ti, " Sa ka bona, 
boni," i m biza ngq;ama lake, 
tuke, a ti, " An 1 ku tsho pi lokal 
23'gi be Dgi bingelela Umancele lo 



Ewa sa kusasa, kwa pomelwa 
ngapandAle eaangweni lomud iiku' 
ya 'knbula inyanga. TTmaacelc 
■W& ti, " 0, nkomidAlilale, {igama 



change of weather, and he staid at 
Umaueele'e house many days ; 
there was very heavy rain, ao Uiat 
they could not set oat On tita 
fiiat fine day, they set oat W« 
eav them on their arriTal, not 
knowing the day on whidi th^ 
would com& 

When they oame, all &a people 
that lived with ne were told that 
the familia-r Bpiiits had c<nne. All 
the people collected in the house 
of TJmantahayo, the sick person. 
Her sioknesB was not that she wag 
in sufiiering; she was sick because 
all her chUdrea died. We who 
went in to salute the doctor did 
not know for certain that he had 
familiar spirits, but we beard it 
said by other people ttiat he had ; 
we had seen nothing with our own 
eyes. 

When we had gone in to salnte, 
some saluted the familiar spirite ; 
but others before they sainted 
heaid the spirits saluting them, 
saying, "Good day. So-and-so," 
calling the person by his namei. 
He started, and exclaimed, " I 
whence does the voioeoomel I 
was saluting Umancele yonder." 

In the morning tliey all went 
out to the gateway of the village 
to enquire of the diviner. But 
Umaneele said, " 0, Unkomidhli- 
lale,' (my father's name which was 



^ U-nktmi-i-dhl'-ilale, The-bullook-whioh-eats^nd-lieB-down. 
plying that he livee in the midst of abnndasoa 



Im- 
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likababft a U k;^Jwa tmilod,) a 
n^ au mina uku ku tnheU izwi 
noma li haje loknti nokntL A 
kona amakoei ft ya 'ku ka pendu- 
la." 

Bala ft pendula, a ti, ** Nkomi- 
dAlilale, hi nge bule a nga ai koke- 
lafigft 'Into. A. n boni ngan[ nkn' 
bft ai se 'kn kn Bisa t Koka inko- 
mo, nktize ai ku kaujisele izinto o 
■W& bulawa ngaao." 

A. sa bona nmunta o knlutnafo 
noukouidAlilale ; i^ eiva izwi nje 
li taho li ti, " Funa inkomo.' 
kTalasa nkuti, " An, Umaneele 
umlomo wake u tulile nj& Ku 
kuluma pi loko na ?* Sa bhekana 
sonke omuaye nomunye. 

UnkomidAlilale wa ngena ngsr 
pokati ukufuna inkomo, wa i 
tsliaya, wa ti, " l^and ke, makod, 
iukionto yeau. MbaJa iima ni tsho 
ni ti nina ni ze 'u n^ vuea, ngi 
nge ngttbe nenkomo, noko zi nga 
ae ko ; za peleU ezinyangeni ; ngi 
ni nika yona eya aalayo kuso." 
Tft bonga imilozi, ya ti, " KnAIe. 
Si ya i bonga inkomo yako." Wa 
Alala pansi ubaba. 

Ya kuluma imilozi, ya ti, 
" NkomidAlilale, u ya gutelwa 
nm&d wako. U ae mntsha. 17 



given htm by the splrita,) for my 
part I cannot give yon a single 
woiil, one way or tie other,* 
Then are nuuters* who will 
answer yon." 

And tJiey did anawer, aaying, 
" Unkomidhlilale, we cannot di- 
vine nnlesB you pay ub. Do yon 
not see that we have come to help 
you I Qive us a bullock, that we 
may ahow you the things which 
are killing you." 

We did not see any one apeak- 
iag with Unkomidhlilale ; we 
merely heard a word telling him 
to get a bullock. We looked 
round, saying, "O, Umancele's 
mouth is quite stilL Whence 
does the voice oomel" We all 
stared one at the other. 

Unkomidhlilale went into the 
cattle-pen to look for a bnllock, 
and, selecting one, said, " Hen b 
your bullock, my masters l^ly 

you are oome to give ine life 
again, I cannot refuse a bullock, 
even though there axe none left ; 
Uiey have all gone to the doctora ; 

give one whidi waa left." The 
spirits returned th&nks, and said, 
" It is well We thank you for 
the bullock." My &ther sat down. 

The apirits spoke, saying, " Un- 
komidhlilale, it is your wife who 
is dok. She is still young. Tou 



' AlmoBt precisely tlie words with which Balaam answered Ba^ 
lak. Numb, xui 3a 

* Masters, — the tmiloti 
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ya mangala nku^ ' Ini ! Loku 
lo 'm&zi ngi ma tete kujue e in- 
tombazana; «a fika lapa kuiul, 
va zala nmntwana wentombk ; 
ngfoavA kvako kw* ala nkozala ; 
irazalela paou. Kv enze njani 
na!' Kepa Una d za "ku ku 
tshela o kw enza ngako loko kum- 
kako. Wena a 7a Aina, u ti, 
' Umkami w ek^ pi)* Eepa 
k' ek^nga 'ndawo ; okuia kn m 
fikele ekaya, ni dAIa utehwala. 
UmuDtu owa m biUalaya X7m- 
kako wa fa ii{;obuAI«^ Wa ti e 
pumela pandAle uka^ 'kutunda, 
kantd lowo 'tnuntu u m Alomete ; 
wa ti 'eeuka, va e fika^ wa tabata 
igade lomtondo wake, wa 11 songa 
endaweui yake, wa ti eu&liziyweni 
yake, 'Eu DJaiu ke) Loku e 
Dg* ala, e nga vumi ukuba a be 
umkami, ngi ja 'ku m ewezisela, 
ukuti, ngi za 'kubulala inzalo 
yake, a Alupeke naye 



Loku okwa 'Utiiwo imilozi ukuti 
kwa ba njalo, wa tabata imboziia, 



are astonished and say, ' What is 
ihisi Few I took this wife from 
her &ther whsn she was still a 
little girl ; she oame here to me, 
and gave birtji to a Eemale child ; 
after that she oonld aot have chil- 
dren J she gave biitii for the 
ground.' How has this happen- 
edl' Bat we are aboat to tell 
yoa how tOiis happens to your 
wife. You ask where your wife 
walked over poisoa.' But she 
has no whsre walked over poison ; 
the disease came to your house 
when yoa were drinking beer. It 
is a man who ii^ured her. Your 
wife died' for her beauty. She 
went out to make wattor, but the 
man was vatdiing her ; and when 
she went back, he took the earth 
which was saturated with her 
urine, and wrapped it ap, and said 
in his heart, ' How now then does 
the mattei' stand 1 Since she re- 
fused me and would not be my 
wife, I will bereave her, that is, I 
will kill her children, that she too 
may be troubled as well as me.' " 

-The spirits said he did 'Uius : — 
He took poisonous plants^ and 



' That is, for burial. None lived. 

' The natives believe that the wizard has power to place poisons 
in the path of a person he wishes to injure, and that by merely pass- 
ing over it the victim will be affected with whatever disease the 
wizard desires ; and further, no one beeidee the devoted victim will 
BolTer by passing over it. This is called uJeubelea u&td*, to lay poison ; 
and the person aflbcted is said vkaeiuia viuti, to leap over or pass over 
poison. 

' Died; her disease is called death. 

^ Imboxiia, a general term applied to certeua medioines cf^Mhle 
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ukuti nmdAlebe nembnya neunto 
ezinye eobulalayo, ira zi Manga- 
nisB negade lomtondo wake^ vt, 
tunga izingeabo, wa zi mbela enko 
ngapausi kwomlilo, uknze kn ti 
Qgetdkati Upa oyeaifaiMia e piawa 
iimtondo, a ti lapa e ti ka tande, 
ku be boMuDga eBtnyeni, ku tehi- 
Bc. Wa m bnlaU ngaloka Bala 
DgemTa kwaloko wa ba "^ tata 
iaisn, aa dAlala. Eepa tina 'mi- 
loci ai namandJUa nkaya 'ku kn 
mbnlnla loko. Bi nga 7a si ku 
tabate, ri buye nako, ni ka bone 
QgameAlo eno. A si namaodAla 
okuti, 'Hamba, a yv enyangeni 
iigokweltq>a, i boase loko.' Z a- 
Aluleka sonk& Ku 711 'ku^a tina 
'miloEL 8i yst "kuhamba ngomoo. 
NamAla oje si katele. Si se ca 
'upnmul^" 



Kwa vela nabanye aba bnlava 
Icauye naye, ba ti, " ItTati, makosi, 
dI J* azi oknba aa a' ake 'ndawo 
nye, s" aleka knknro 'muntu." 



bound them up wiih the earth Im- 
pregnated with ho- nrioe, and 
made litUe bags of akin, in whiiA 
he placed Qm mixture, and buried 
tlieui under the fir^laoe of hi> 
own hnt, that when tite womaQ 
had a call of nature and went to 
make water, aha might have a 
burning in her bladder. He in- 
jured her bj these meajoB. AHer 
that indeed ahe became pregnant, 
but miacairied.* The apirits 00&- 
tinuad, "But we ^irits can go 
and dig up the mixtura We can 
go and take it and bring it here, 
and show it to you, Ws cannot 
adviae you to go to a doctor tar 
the aake of obtaining his advioe, 
that he may caiue that which is 
injuring you to rot. The doctora 
can do nothing. We apirits will 
go. We will go to-morrow. To- 
day we are tired. We are now 
going to reab" 

OUten came fbrward who had 
been injured at the same time 
with her, and said, " Ton know, 
masteta, that we lived together, 
and were hated by tliat man." 



of causing a slough — escharotics — from ukuhaaga, to cause to rot. 
But here they are not auppoeed to be applied to the body, or to pro- 
duce any eacharotic effect, but to be mixed with the urine of the vic- 
tim, and to be thua citable of causing her o&pring to periah. Two 
medicines are here meutioued — umdhleba and imbuya ; not the com- 
mon imiuya, genoally called wild spinach, but a loi^ plant poa- 
Msaed <^ poisonona qnalitiea. 

* Sa dhiuta, i. e. wuu, the word utau b^g applied to the abdo- 
men, to the womb, and to that which is couoeived. "The oSspring 
passed away." The nativee use the same form of a man dying, — " U 
M MidUe," He has now passed away — he is dead. 
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Ya ti imilod knndByeni, "8i 
y aa aknti wma a indodana kan- 
komid&lilale. Wa buUwa nawe 
ngobuAle bomiazi wako j a ku ta- 
ndvanga nknba a eekwe a wa 
omnbi kangaka ; kepa wena wa m 
zeka ngamandjUa ako — ngokuba 
wa b* u DQEinltoinD eauJAa, ca b- 
ndeka ktiyiae wentombi, wa kn 
nika jcom ; kepa kalowo 'munta 
kwa ba imzondo kaje uknti, * Ini 
nknba intombi inAle kangaka Uja- 
du a i nike umfokazana e mubi 
kangakanaf Wa ti, ' Kgi za 'kii 
m bulala, ngi m sbijise y ona ; si 
bone ukuba a file a ngi ji 'ku i 
zeka na.' Wa bulawa ngatoko 
wena. Kepa amadAIod akwini a 
wa Tumi uknba u fe, a ti, ' Ku 
ng* enzeke ukuba unmtwana wetn 
a bulawe ngoboAle bom&zi wake. 
Sa on nika idokomo ukuba a 
zeke, nati si dnme ngoku m pata 
kaAle.' Kodwa ke, ndayeni, noko 
v hamba ngoenku IwanamuAla, u 
ja bolawa, uamadAlozi a wa sizi 
'luto, ugokuba a ku naatuele lyalo 
akuze a buye nesidumbu aako. 
81 za 'kuf a 'kn ku mbnlnla loko 



The spirits said to Trndayeni, 
" We know that you are Unkomi- 
dUilale'e eon. Yon too are in- 
jured on account of ^onr wife's 
beanty ; it was not liked that she 
should many one so ugly as yon 
are ; bat you took her to wife be- 
canse you were powerful — because 
jou had BO many beanti&l cattle, 
which were an object of admira- 
tion to the maiden's &ther, aod so 
he gave het to yon ; and titaC ex- 
cdted hatred in the other's heart, 
and he said, < How is it that Ujadu 
has given bo beautiful a damsel to 
BO ngly a beggar as that 1 Z will 
kill him, and force him to leave 
her ; and when he is dead we shall 
Bee whether I shall marry her or 
not.' You were made ill on that 
account. But the spirits'" of yonr 
people would not allow you to be 
killed, but said, ' It cannot be per- 
mitted that our child should be 
killed on aooonnt of the beauty of 
bis wife. We gave him cattle 
that he might many, and we be 
honoured fbr treating him well.' 
But notwithstanding that, Undar 
yeni, although you are living now, 
you are being killed, and the an- 
cestral spirita give you no help, 
for that sorcerer is constantly 
longing to bring home yonr 
corpse,^' We are going to dig 
up that by which yon are in- 



to Amadhlozi or Amatonga 

'1 That is, to kill yon ; and like a warrior retom with the spoil — 
tbe dead body of the conquered. ^ 

■^ '^ DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 
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0WA bnlfttra nptko, n ka bone 
ngamcftla" 

Kwa ti knaaea ya tsho imilozi, 
ya ij, " Si pe ui okudAla, b* enca- 
mp si hambe." Ewa fonira nku- 
dAla, kvra letwa uteliwala ba ngo- 
katnbo, Iwa bekva kninancele; 
ira poza ke nabautu bak«, kwa 
pel& Ya bonga, ya ti, "Si ya 
bonga ke; se d hamba, si hamba 
nabskwini — Ukeuba nobutongva- 
ne nabo bouke bakwiai A si 
talio ukuti loko si ja 'ku ku tata 
obaU; n ya 'kulwa nabakona; 
kodwft si ya 1m b' aAlula, si buye 
nako loko, Bala ni kaiUe ke." 
Yahambo. 



Sa sala tina noroaneele nabantn 
bake, ai mangele d ti, " I za 'knba 
'ndaba ni leoa oat" Y' emnka 
amaauku amatatu. Umancele wa 
sala nati Sa bun knye oknti, 
" I ya "kufika nini nal" Wa ti, 
" Ka ngomso i nga fika, nma pa- 
mbili ku nge lokuni, i b' aAlnlila 
Kodwa a ng* an nami usnku Ito- 
kufika kwayo, ogokuba a be ngi 
tahelasga nsuku a ba y& "kuboya 



jnred, and yon shall soe it with 
your own eyes." 

On the following morning the 
spirits Bud, " Give ns some food, 
that we may eat and set out." 
The people fetched food, and heex 
in a pot, and placed it before Umft- 
noele ; he and his people ate and 
drank it alL The spirits returned 
thanks and sajd, " We tliank you ; 
we are now going ; we are going 
with the spirits of your people — 
with Ukeuba and TJbutoogwane 
and all the people of your house." 
We do not say that we shall take 
that which is killing you without 
difficulty ; we shall fight with the 
spirits of that place ; but we shall 
conquer them ; and bring back 
what we are going for. So good 
bye,"i* They went 

We, Umancele and his people 
remained, we wondering and ask- 
ing, " How will this matter turn 
out I " The spirits went away for 
three daya TJmaneele remained 
with «& We asked him when the 
npirite would come back again. 
He replied, " ^ey may come per- 
hi^ to-morrow if they do not find 
it a difficult work where they are 
gone, and they conquer them. 
But I do not myself know tbe day 
of thwr return, for titey did not 
tell m^ for they go to an enemy. 



u Viz., the dead, — the Amatongo. 

'* Compare this contest between the contending &ctions of the 
Amatongo with the battle of the good people, given in " The Confies- 
aions ^ Tom Boorke," CnAer'a Fairy Legends. 
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ngalo, ngokuba faa ya ezitcni. Si 
ja 'knbona ogoln se be fiiu nje." 

Si blue tina, si ti, " Uma be fi- 
kile ei j& 'kubona ngani nat" A 
ti Umaneele, " Ni ya 'kuzwa izwi 
labo; noma ni banga nmaiiido, ni 
kulunia ngamandALi, ba ya 'kuti, 
' Tula ni ; at fikile.' Xoma ni 
ug' ezwa, lowo o pakamiaa utnsiiido 
ba ya 'ku m biza ngegama lake, ba 
ti, ' Tula, bani A u cwa ini na !^ 
Ku ya 'knba njalo ke ukufika 
kwaba" 

Umaneele wa be e pakati kwetu 
njengomuntu wasemizini, e nga 
&ai nenyanga ; wa dAla, wa poza 
nabantu baka 

S.W& ti ngolweaine ntambama 
kwa fika wa mnnye Qiulozi ; b' o- 
Kwausenti, "Kgi fikile." Wa 
buza Umaneele, wa ti, " Ubani 
na)" Wa ti, "Ng" Ubani," u 
tBho igama lawo. Wa buza futi 
ITmancele, wa ti, "Au, bani, 
bonke ba pi na t " Wa ti, " Au, 
(d ya Alupeka. Ba sele ; ba ya & 
abantn ; ba ya si gwaza ; a ba 
mm! ukuba ai mbiilulej kodwa 
nati ai mimadoda akwitl a ya Iwa 
nabo. Ngi ze 'ukcela ukud/ila. 
Si lambile. Ngi ya buycla. A 
ngi ^ 'ulala Iapa>" 



We shall know only by their 

When we asked how we should 
know when they arrived, Uma- 
neele said, "Yon will hear them 
speak ; and if you are making a 
great noise and talking aloud, they 
will say, ' Be quiet ; we are come.' 
And if yon do not hear, they will 
call him by name who ia making 
the noise, and say, ' Be quiet, yoa 
So-and-ea Do yon not hearl' 
Thus it will be when they oome." 

Umanoele was amongst us like 
a stranger, not like a doctor ; he 
and hia people ate and drank. 

On the fourth day in the after- 
noon one spirit came, and we 
heard it saying, " I have come." 
Umanoele asked, " Who «« yon f 
It replied, " I am So-and-no," giv- 
ing the name of the spirit. Uma- 
neele again enquired, saying, "O, 
So-and-so, where are all the rcet V 
It replied, " O, we are troubled. - 
They I'emain behind ; the people i 
are dying ;^* the enemy is stabbing tf 
ob; th^ will not let ns dig up 
the poison ; but we too have onr 
men, and (hey are fighting witli 
them. I have come to ask for 
food. We are hungry, I am 
going back. I shall not sle^ 



^* It is supposed that the Amatongo, or the dead, can die again. 
. Here we have allusions to their being killed in battle, and of their 
being carried away by the river. See above, p. 225, note 76. 
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Ewa funwa okadAlit, km be- 
kwa kunumcele, noma isikafii, no- 
ma utilivala. Wa dAla Umanoele, 
wa kqeda. Umloa wa booga, wa 
ti, "BaU ui koAle." Wa biua 
UmaiiMle, wa ti, " Ni ya 'kabnya 
nini nal" Wa ti, "A n^ an, 
ngokuba abantu ba katele ; a loku 
M fika, amsBuku omatatu Ba Iwa 
QJ^o kn le ka be DamuAla. Utn- 
Maumbe na ogomoBO ri t^^a fika. 
A u^ azi ; si jra 'knbona pamUli." 
WemukK. 

8a Ula IweriAIann. Kwa ti 
DgomBO emim, ea ti u Alem, ai 
Dg" aa luto, B* ezwa se i taho em- 
aamo, i ti, " Tula ui umeiado ; se 
ai fikile ; kodwa a ei fiki sonke ; 
abauye V emnke namanai." 



Wa btua Umancele, wa ti, 
" Obaui m I " 

Ta ti, " Ubutongwan& Ea 
Tumi ukawela ; w' eeaba amanzi. 
Eodwa nezinto e be n ye "ku zi 
tata, a a pelele; a mnkils ftiti 
namanri ; ku muke ingcabakabani, 
e noknti uokuti yake; nekabani 
y emtika njalo ; kodwa eiinye ^ 
kona ; ekabani noboui bouke aba 
takatelwayo, in fika oazo." 



The people fetched food and 
placed it before TJmanoele, boUi 
solid food and beer. He ate it slL 
The qiirit returned thanks, and 
said, " Good bye." TTmaoeele 
asked when they woold oome 
back. It Bald, " I do not know, 
for the people are tired ; from the 
time we got tiiert^ all three days, 
we have been oonstantly fighting 
till t<Hlay. Faibafa we may cmne 
to-morrow. I cannot say; we 
diall see by and bye." It de- 
parted. 

We retired to rest on Uw fifUk 
day. On the mwrow at notw, as 
ve were sitting nnooDseiotts of an^ 
thing, we heard ^e sjorits speak- 
ing at the npper part of the house, 
saying, " Cease your noise ; we 
are come ; but we are not all here ; 
some hare been carried away hj 
the river." 

Umancele asked who they ^rtm. 

They replied, " Ubntongwaoe:. 
He would not croBB ; he was afraid 
of the water. But all the tbingt 
which we went to fetch, are not 
here ; they too wen carried away 
by the water; tlie little bag t^ 
Soand^o, the one with such and 
iuch things in it, has been earned 
away j and that of So-and-so j but 
other things are here ; the bag of 
So-and-eo, and of So-and-so, and oi 
all the others who are poisoned, 
we bring wiUi us." 
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Tina b' ezwa Be ku tiwo, "I fl- 
kile iioilozi," ku nyenyecwn aotua- 
mo. Sa bunt, ea ti, "I fike niui 
nal" Ba ti, "I fike emioi nje. 
Kep& i ti, uyiAlo n mukile n&ma- 
nrij aeziiito odDye si muke nama- 
nzL" Sa puma ukuti, " Ake ri ye 
'kutwa natl" Sa ngena endAlini, 
sa Alala ; a* ezwa bala ku njalo, i 
kulunia imilozi. Sa fijoa nkuba i 
kuluma pL Sa bheka emlonyeiii 
kamancele ; a sa bona 'kukuluma. 
Sa koAlwa uma ka tabo pi loko na. 



I ti, "Si fike Bonkft" I kax>ka» 
impt yayo okuAlabana kwaya I 
ti, ** Sa b' aAluIa, Ukuze td V a^ 
Altile, Ba b' enzela ingomane ngom- 
Ulo; Ba b' aUuta, Sa Alala, ei 
linda umlilo, ukuze u kdma, cd 
mbulale izinto le^ e si fika naso ; 
kwa ba njalo ea a mbulola, bi fika 
iiazo lODka Ni ya 'ko d bona 
kusBsa, ukati nokuti njalo." 



Kwa sa kusasa, kwa ti emini 
km kitehwa izinto zonke end&lini, 
kwa Bindwa, ukuze iziH zonke a 
pume ; y' oma indAln ; kwa butwa 
abantu baleyo 'niizi yakwiti uknza 



Wci heard our motbeiB whisper- 
ing that tbo Bpirite had comft We 
aeked when thej capie. They 
said, " Just now, at noon. But 
tbey Bay, your &tber haa been 
carried away by the river, and 
some of the things also." We 
went out, Bsying, " Jost let us go 
and hear toa" We went into the 
house and sat down ; and truly we 
heard it was so ; the spirits were 
speaking. We tried to discover 
where the voice came from. We 
looked earnestly at Umaaoel^s 
mouth ; we did not see him speak- 
ing; We could uot understand 
where the mice was. 

The spirits said, " We have all 
come." They related all the acts 
of the army. They said, " We 
conquered them. In order that we 
might oonquer thran, we made an 
attack with fire ; and so conquered 
them. We remained watching the 
fire, that when it bad gone out we 
might dig up the things which we 
have brought; so we dug them 
up, and have brought them alL 
Ton will see them in the morning, 
every one of them," 

On the following day at noon, 
every thing was taken out of the 
house, and ^e floor was smeared 
with cowdung, that all dust might 
be taken away ; the floor dried ; 
and all the people of our villages^* 



1^ There wore three villages situated near each other, and the in- 
habitants of all of them come together. 
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'knbona izinto cei fikilojro, Kwa 
ketwa Btndala, amado^ nosi£izB- 
na, aba la 'kougena endAlioi ; kwa 
ti abantsne beBi£u»Tia italxUiM 
abeocane ba Alungwa ; a ba ngena, 
ba Btt]a ngapandAle. Kwa tiwa, 
sbaneane a ba nako ukungena la- 
pa ; a ku &nele uknba ba boaiswe 
iziato Eobulima obubL 

Ewa ti be Ba koinma, ya ti 
itniloid, " Hlela ni, ni Alalo kaUe, 
ni tale unitdndo, ni ti nya." Bala 
kwa ba njalo, ba tula, ba ti nya. 
Ya teho imilozi, ya ti, " K^apola 
ni okn waja" Ba Alala Dgokn- 
k^apela. B' ezwa kw e&la into 
pezuln, i njengento i ponswe umn- 
ntn, i ti gdtahl Kwa ba kuningi 
kw enze njalo ukuwa kwako, kwa 
za kwa pelela. Kwa ti se kn 
pelile, ya tsho nkuti, " Ku but« 
ni; ka pelele inaDJ&" Ba ku 
buta. Ka ti a ba nga ku boniyo, 
b' ezwe se u tsho umlod, a ti, 
"Bheka ni okunye; uako ngo 
tingo olutile, uokunye kwolutila" 
Ba ka buta konke. 



Ta taho, ya ti, " Ku pelele ko 
maujo. Hauiba ui, ni ye em&- 
leni, cmadwaleni, ni ku Alakazele 
kona ; ni ya Inbona kona iiiDto 



were collected to see the things 
which had oomc. The old people 
men aod women, were choeen to 
go into tiie hoas& The young 
people, female and male, were 
separated ; they did not go in, bat 
remained outad& They said 
young people oould not go in ; it 
was not proper for them to see the 
things of wicked sorcery. 

As tbey were stUl speaking, the 
spirits said, " Arrange younelTee 
properly, and be quite quiet" 
And truly they were absolutely 
ulent. The spirits said, " Look 
about yon for that which &Ila," 
They wuted and watched. They 
heard aomething fiill from abov^ 
like a thing thrown 1^ some one ; 
it fell with a sound. Many things 
fell in this way, until all bad 
&llen. When all had fidlen, the 
spirito said, " Collect them ; all 
are now here." They collected 
them. When there was any thing 
tiiey did not see, they heard a 
spirit saying, "See, there is some- 
thing else ; there it is near such a 
watUe ; and there is another by 
such a wattie."'' They collected 
every thing. 

The spirits stud, " Yon now 
have every thing; Oo to the rocks 
in tlie river, and spread them 
abroad there ; you will there see 



10 The English reader may require to be reminded that tiie native 
hut is made of wattles, covered with grass. 
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e na be ui u fuaa ; ingeaha kiibani, 
nanso etile, nekabani etile." Ya 
2* aAtukanioa mnke izingcabH nga- 



Ya ti, " Hamba ui ke, ni kdte 
emanziiu sma se ni bonile, ku 
muke Tiiiiiiai;Ti, N^i ya 'kupila; 
no be e felwa a ya 'knpila ; nogu- 
layo a ya 'katokoza, ukuze n' azi 
iiknba si izlnyanga impeta." 



Bala b' emuka, ba Alakaaela 
enumzmi ; abasye ba fuoiaua ubu- 
Mala bwabo; abanye ba fumasa 
mnAlaba u botehiwe ; nabanye ba 
fuinana izidwaba zabo ; nabauye 
bafumanaizizibazabo; booke ba 
fdtnana okwabo njalo ; ba ka laUa 
emanzmi, kw" emuka. Ba ge» 
izandAla nemizunba, be ti, "SI 
nge goduke nepinga lamanyala." 



Ba fika ekaya, ea buza kwoma- 
me ngokunyenyeza ukati, " Ni b. 
fdmene izinto zonke zeta na I " 
Ba ti, " As, impela. Bi ya kolwa 
oknba ba izmyaoga. Se ai ko 
boaile ; noknti knkabani, e sa si 
ka bona ku nga ka laAIeki ; zonke 
izinto e si z' aziyo aa zi bcnuL Si 
y et«mba ukuba a za 'kuainda 
manje," 



the things which yon have boon 
looking for ; So-and so's little bag, 
and such and such a thing you 
Till see ; and that thing of So- 
and-ao." Thej distinguisbed all 
the little bags acccoiling to the 
peraons to whom they beloi^^ed. 

They said, " Qo then, and cast 
them into the water when yoa 
have seen them, tha.b they may be 
carried away by it. Yon will get 
well ; and she whoie children died 
will get well ; and he who is sick 
will rejoice, that you may know 
that we are indeed diviners." 

So &ey went and spread them 
out by the water; some found 
their beads; some fbond earth 
bound up ; others found pieces of 
their old tattered garments ; others 
^ax ra^; all found something 
belonging to tliem; they threw 
them into the water, and tfiey 
were carried away. They washed 
their hands and bodies, saying, 
"We cannot go home with the 
stench of this filth upon us." 

When they came home we asked 
our mothers in whispers if they 
had found all our things. They 
replied, "Yee, surely. We be- 
lieve that they are diviners. We 
have seen the things; there was 
that of So-and-so which we used 
to see before it was lost ; we saw 
every thing which we knew. We 
now believe that we shall get 
well" 
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Kwa ti ngangomnso Unianeele 
wa nikwa inkomo yak& Wa 
valeliBa, wa goduka. 8a bonga, 
&a ti, " Homba ni kuAle ke, ma- 
kosi. Si bonile ubunjanga benu. 
Kodws se Bi 7a 'kuk^apela nku- 
pila kodwa." B' emnka. 

8a Bala d bhekite. Wa si tata 
isisu Umaiitahayo ; Ea pela izinya- 
nga zdcubeleta ; wa belcta ; ingano 
ya Alala amasuka amaAUna, ya 
Alabeka, ja taho Dg^Nuisi na : 
pesulu, ja dUula. Sa buyela 
cmiiva, SB ti, " Au ! lokn ku tiwe 
si mbululiwe, ku vela pi loku oaT 
Haa ! ai za 'iikgapela ngomuva ; 
nma si bona ku ba uje, ai ya 'ode- 
la, si ti, nokumbulnlwa a kn aizi 
luta Si ya AInpeka." 



Wa Mala Inkati eside ; va tsr 
bata isbu ; m pela idnyauga zake ; 
va belcta ; ya Alala isgane amo- 
suku a nge maiigaH; kwa ba 
njalo ya tslio ngapansi na ngape- 
znlu, ya dAIula. 

8a ti, " Haa I okona 'ku i ko i 
kn pi 1 Loku se si bona ku se si 
kale. Inkomo yetu sa i delela ni t 
I ku pi no, lokn si nga sa boni 
umntwaua njena na 7' Sa ti, " 0, 
imilozi i ya si koAliaa. A i taba- 
tanga uku& e Ba bulawa ngako. 



On the morrow Umaneelc vaa 
given bis bullock. He took his 
leave and went home. We gave 
thanks, saying, " Oo in prosperity, 
our masten. We have Been yoor 
skHL But we are now looking 
out for our recovery." They do- 
parted. 

We remained in expectation. 
Uniantshayo became pregnant ; 
her montlis were ended ; she gave 
birtii to a child ; after five days it 
was attacked with violent idcknces 
and diarrhtsa ; it died. We lost 
heart agun, and sud, " O ! sinca 
it was said the poison whi<di was 
killing ns has been dug up, whencQ 
comes thifll 01 we shsJl look 
back again ; when we see that it 
is thns, we shall be satisfied, and 
say that even tagging np the pea- 
sou is of no use. We are in trou- 
ble." 

She remained a loi^ time ; she 
became pregnant ; her montits 
wore ended ; she gave birth to a 
child ; it lived a few days ; again 
it was seized with the same dis- 
ease, and died. 

We said, " ! what is the real 
truth in this matter! For we see 
that we are still weeping. Why 
did we give our bullock ! Where 
is the truth of the matter, since 
even now we see no child bom to 
live t O, the spirits are deceiving 
us. They did not take away the 
poison which was killing us. They 
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I u tongele oVwayo, ukusa "knta- 
bata inkomo yeto. A si kn boni 
ukumboluln kwetu ; si fela peza 
kwaka Eu ze ka be namuAU, 
n ya felwa UmaQtBhaytk" 



Kondayeni ka toluiga 'tdkaU 
aokupumnla ; kwa ba i loka wa 
gula, Ta za va b, ku nge ko 'nya- 
nga nanye e m dzayo, z* aAluleka 
zonka W eza wa dAlala ngom- 
kababft lo o nge nany&uga ; z' tt- 
Aluleka sonke. Kabo bakoDdayeui 
ba kaU ngakukala kunye nati. 



XJhpshouu Kbahda. 



Bowed np to deceive us their own 
things in the bags, that they might 
come and take our bullock. We 
do not see that th^ dug np the 
poison for ns ; we are dying not- 
withstanding. And to this day 
the children of TTmantshayo die." 
And TTnday^ did not get the 
least rest ; he was always ill, and 
at last died ; not a single doctor 
helped him ; all were tmsucceasfuL 
And he trifled with my father's 
wife, who hod no doctor who oonld 
cure her ; all fiuled. And the 
people of Undtiyeni bad the same 
caose of complaint that we had. 



Another occounL 



KoA ka nga ya knwo umlozi, ngi 
ya "kubula umfana wakwetn, e 
gnla, e neeifo, e k^ek& Sa ma- 
ngala nobaba nomfb wetu naoma- 
me nma isifo sini lesi, loku e kade 
e nge naso lesi'sifo. Si ya si kjia- 
buka esoknba si zwiwe. Sa ha- 
mba, sa fika kuwo umlon. Sa 
knleka, sa ti, " E, ningane ; in- 
dab' ezinAle." Sa Alal& Ya ti, 
"Sa ni bon&" Sa vuma, sa ti, 
" Yebo." Ya kcata^ ngiiai, ya 
bema, ya zamnla, ya zelula, ya 



I oscK went to a person with * 
fiuniliar spirit to enquire req>ect- 
ing a boy of ouro who had convol- 
sions. My &ther and brother and 
motheis and I wondered what waa 
the nature of the disease, since it 
was a new thing. We saw at fiist 
sight that it was something about 
which we must enquire of the 
diTiner, We set out and went to 
the person with a &miliar spirit. 
We made obeisanoe, saying, " Eh, 
friend ; we oome to you for good 
news," We waited. The doot(» 
said, " Good day." We replied, 
myvag, "Yea," She poured out 
some BQnff, and took it ; she then 
yawned Mid etratdud, tad abo 
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JUaf<imuIa taH, 7a ti, " Ka ba ka 
Ski aba bnlayo," 

8a Alala isikati edde, sa ca natj 
sa keata^ nguai, sa bema; si 
lapa Be si koWire, s* wwa uknfika 
kwayo imilom ; ya ti ya si binge- 
lela, ya td, "Ba ni bona." Si 
kjalaia endAlini nkaba i ttdu> pi. 



Ya td, " Ni k^alaza ni, loka si 
ya ni bingelela i^e, si ti, ' S 
bonat'" 

Sa ti, " Si kgaloa nkuba si nga 
ni boui lapa ni kona." 

Ya ti ke, " Si laiptk A ni na- 
mandAla oku si bona, Ni ya 'ku- 
DKwa ngokuslminayala i\}&" 

Inri layo li vela kayo, li nga 
tnti elomontwanyana omnciayane, 
A li nun^dJUa okukuluma k^u- 
In, ngokuba U koliuna peniltt 
tfsintingweni 

Sa ti, " Yebo." 

Ya ti, " Ni ze ngendaba." 

Wa ti umnikaziyo, " Ba teha- 
yele ni ; nampo be ni tshela, be ti, 
ni ze DgendabfL" 

fi& tahayake. 

Ya ti, "Lidaba inkulu e ni tc 
■1^70^ omAlola a kumnntu." 

Sa i tshayela, aa bnia, sa ti, " XT 



ahnddered, and sud, "Thoy who 
diTine are not yet liere," 

We remained a long time, and 
at length we too took some snnff ; 
when we were no longer thinking 
of the reason of our coming, we 
heard that the spirits were oome ; 
th^ saluted as, saying, " Good 
day." We looked about the houae 
to Bee where the voioe came from. 

The spiiitd said, " Why are yon 
looking abont, for we merely salnte 
yout" 

We said, " We look about be- 
canse we cannot see where you 
b«l" 

They said, " Here we ara You 
cannot see as. You will be helped 
by what we say only." 

The Toice was like that of a 
very little child ; it cannot apeak 
aloud, for it speaks above, among 
the wattles of the hut. 

We replied to the salutation. 

The spirits said, "Yoa hare 
come to enquire about something." 

The person vhoee &miliars they 
were said, " Strike the ground for 
them ; see, they say yon came to 
enquire aboat something." 

So we struck the ground. 

They said, " That about which 
yoa have come is a great matter ; 
the omen has i^peared in a man." 

We struck the ground, and 
sfiked. Baying, " How big is the 
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kumuiita o ngaTaaiani na woua 
lowo 'm&lola na t " 

Ya ti, " U kumuuta omnciiiya- 
ne." 

8& tahaja kakiiln lapo, uma ai 
xwa ukuti ya Alaba kona, 

Ya ti, " ITgi ti, umAlola qjalo 
iflifo." 

8a tehays kakuln, 

Ya ti, " Si semzimbeni kolowo 
'mnnta omneinyfiiie.'' Ta ti, " A 
ngi awe nma umnntu maul}" 

Ya ti- '* TT TnfaniL " 

Sa i vamela kakulu. 
Ya ti, " Ea k' alud. U se 
mundsyane." 
Sa tshaya kakulu. 

Ya ti, " £odwa ni ya maugala, 
ni mangaliawa umknba a kuye 
emzimbenL" Ya ti, " Tshaya oi, 
ngi zwe uma lo 'mkuba o semzi- 
mbeiii kulowo 'mfana omnciayane 
qja, uma umkuba muDl na." 

8a tahaya kakulu, Ba ti, "Si ya 
'kuzwB ngawe, lok' u m bonile 
trena ukuti umfana muncinyane." 

Ya ti, " Kaku ; ugi m bona, e 
nga ti a nga kyiileka bo." 

Sa tshaya kaknlu lapo. 



man in whom die omen has ap- 
pearedt" 

They replied, " It is a young 
pearson." 

We stnick the ground vehe- 
mently there, when we perceived 
diat ahe^' had hit the ma^ 

Xheyeaid, " I eay the omen is a 
disease." 

We smote the grouiid vehe- 
mently. 

They said, " It is disease in the 
body of that yomig person." They 
said, " Let me see what that pet^ 
son is I It is a boy." 

We assented strongly. 

They stud, "He does not yet 
herd. He is still smalL" 

We smote violently on Uie 
ground. 

They said, " But yon wonder at 
what has occurred to him," Tbey 
said, " Strike the ground, that I 
may see what that is which has 
occurred to the body of the little 
boy," 

We stmck the ground vehe- 
mently, and said, " We will hear 
&om you, for you have seen that 
it is a little boy." 

They said, " There he is ; I see 
him ; it is as t^ugh he had oon- 
vulsions." 

Upon ihat we smote the ground 
vehemently. 



IT The woman with the faTniliup spirita The divination of tiie 
spirits is spoken of as sometdiing done by the woman, withoQt whom 
Uiey do not divine. 
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Ya ti, " Ukutguleka i 'kwcnse 
njuii t Np blue iii" 

8a ti, "A si nako akabaE& 
Kgobuba naku ni / aei j ae m li 
tahelile nina ngapambiU. Loku u 
ngapone u ti, a Bi ku buxe i^e, a u 
yi ugayo indAlela ; lokn ei zwa u 
ya Dgayo nje, si nga ae ai btue ni 
nat" 



Ya ti, " Kgi ti pela, ngi boie 
ni ; UDgabe ngi y" eduka." 

8a ti, " Kqa. ; ka w eduki ; a ya 
sgayo indAIela e si i bonayo natL" 

Ya ti, " Lowo 'm&na ka k^e 
lap' e ti, 'eauke, a liambe. U ae 
mneane kaknlu, a ni ku bonanga 
loku 'ku& — lapa e ae ingane enca- 
ne J wa a va ki^ala ukuAleko, 
nga ka bi naso leso 'etfo 
wa AUla, e ngs ka bi naao 
va kasa, e nga ka bi usao 
V esuka V ema, e nga ka bi naao 
leso 'sifo ; n te lapa 
unyawo nma a k^stule, sa fika leso 
'aifo. Ukn ri bona kwena leeo 
'sifo, ni Bi bone si fika ngoku m 
bulala nje ; wa fela ezand/deni 
aikanina; unina wa m tela nga- 
manzi, e Be yalule ameAlo ; nnina 



They aud, " What kind of con- 
TulsLons are thcyl Enqoira ot 

'e said, " We have notbing to 
ask about Fur bebold yon know ; 
you have already Grat told na. 
For it is proper tbat you Hhonld 
tell ns to aek, if yon were not 
going the right way ; bat aa we 
perceive that you are g(ung the 
right way, what have we to a«k of 
yon!" 

They replied, "I tell you to 
aak, f<Mr p«'hape I am going 
wrong." 

We aald, " No ; you are not 
going wrong ; you are going by 
the way which we ouraelvBs sea." 

They said, " The disease began 
in the child when he began to 
walk. When he was very young, 
you did not eee Qxe disease — when 
he was a little in^t ; at length 
when he bc^an to laugh, the dis- 
ease had not yet appeared ; at 
length he began to sit up, it not 
having yet appeared ; at length ho 
began to go on oil fbnrs, it not 
having yet appeared ; at length ho 
began to stand before he was af- 
fected by it; whea he began to 
lift bb foot from the ground to 
toddle, the disease came upon him. 
When you saw the disease, yoa 
saw it without expecting anything 
of the kind ; he died in his nio< 
ther's arms ; his mother poured 
water on him when he was turning 
up his eyes ; she uttered a great 



wa kaU kakulu, u' etnka, na giji- 
ma, na ya eudAlini ; ni t« ni fika 
endAlini, na fika e ae vukile. Wa 
ti nnina, ' Ni ngi zwa ngi kala 
luo, n file Tnuntanaini. A ni mu 
boni emauzi t Eade ngi mu tele 
ngamanzi, Qokuma a se a Tuke 
nja' " Ya ti imilozi, *' Ngi ni 
tehele loko ke ; ngi ptkdBe ni uma 
ka ^ kona loko e Dg:i ku tahojrD 
na." 

Sa ti, " Si nge ze sa ku pLkisa ; 
si kn tahelile na kuk^ala, sa ti, u 
bamba ngayo indAlela." 

Ta ti, " Leao 'sifo d fona neufo 
Bomuntu ed isitutwane. ITina ni 
Eo lapa t^e, ni ti, ka ni zve rnna 
IcBO 'sifo esi kumnt'wana, lesi 'aifo 
etni em &iia neaitutwane lesi, uma 
iaifb Binl" 

Sa ti, " Ghe, n k^niaile ; ei 
tanda nkuti ma si zwe knwena, 
Dilozi; wena n ya *ka si tshela 
sedfo nokuti iaifo Bokuti, d ze 
b' ad uknkiTOnda uma led 'aa£b 
isifo sokuti ; ngokuba se d si tshe- 
Vwe n we ] n d tehele nemiti yoku 
ff elapa, uma d ye. "kwenza njani 
aa." 

Ta ti, " Ngi za lea ni tdiela 
mfo. Nina ni novalo olukula 
ngokuba ni ti, lo 'mntwaaa u ne- 
Bitotwane ; ngokuba idtutwane 
nmuntu waso ka lungi ; u dtahisa 
na semulilwenL Mina ngi za 'ku 
ni tsbela, ngi ni kfjvndiso ukwenza 
kwaloao 'dib. Ake ni tebaye, ngi 



ciy, ;on Bt(irt«d, and ran into the 
house ; when yon entered be bad 
agaiu come to life. The mother 
said, 'You beard me ay; my 
duld was dead. 1>o you not see 
be is wet t I poured water over 
him for Bome time, and therefere 
be bas oome to life again.'" Tbe 
spirits continued, " I have now 
told you thia ; deny if what I say 
is not true." 

We replied, " We can in no 
way diBpute what you say; we 
have told yon already that you 
were going by the right patb." 

The spirits aaid, " ThiB diseaBe 
reeemblee oonyuldons. You have 
come to me to know what is this 
disease which is like conTuldons." 



We said, "Joat so, yon say 
truly ; we wish to hear from you, 
spirit ; you will tell ua the disease 
and its nature, that we may at 
length uuderatand of what nature 
it ia ; for you have already told us 
the name of the diseaae ; tell us 
also the medidnea with which we 
aball treat it." 

They replied, " I will tell you 
the diseas& Yon are greatly 
alarmed because yon Bay the diild 
baa oonruldona ; and a child with 
oonvuldona is not safe ; he bums 
himself iu the fire. I Bball toll 
you what caused this disease. Just 
smite on the gronnd, boye, that I 
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Eve uma lo 'mntirtuia i 'kupela 
kwake ini kuyise, boiana, na 1 " 
Ba ti, " £he ; i 'kupela kwake." 

Ya ti, "Tshajni ni, ngi nre 
nina, uma ni bula nje, ni ini naye 
iia, nalowo 'm&na na, o gulayo 
na." 

Ba tflhajK kakoln. 

Ta ta, " Lowo 'mfaoa umfo we- 
Du." Ya ti, " Tahaya ni, ngi iwe 
uma umfo wenu kayiMo -wenu 
sgempela na." Ya ti, " Anianga. 
Ka u ye okayiAlo wenu ngempeU. 
Ba y elamana kodwa oyiAlo. Um- 
fo Venn, ngokub' oyiAlo b' elama- 



Sa tahaya kakulu. 

Ya ti, " Tahaya ui, ngi zwe uma 
nniupi omkulu kwoyiAlo bobabili. 
Ngi ti uyiilo wenu, baiana, ka ae 
ko, wa & Tshaya ni, ngi zwe 
uma va fehi pi" Ya ti, " Kanku ; 
ngi m bona ; a fel' eudAIe uyiAlo 
wenu, bafiinb Wa gwazwa ngom- 
konta Wa gTazwa isipi 'eizwe 
njet" 

6a tshaya kekniu. 

Ya ti, " Wa gwazwa amazulu 
Dganeno kwotukela; lap* a fela 
kona nyi&lo, ba&na. Lona uyiAlo- 
kad ngokwelamana noyiAlo ; yena 
uyiAlo omkulu." 



may understand if the child is the 
only son of hie father." 

We said, " Yea ; he ia his only 

Th^aaid, "Smite the gronod, 
that I may understand what rela- 
tion you are to the ohild, ainoe you 
oome here to enquir&" 

W« amote vehemently on the 
gi'ound. 

They said, " The boy is yonr 
brother. Bmite the ground, that 
I may see if he is really your 
brother bom of your own &ther, 
or not Not sa He ia not 
really the son of your &tb^. 
Your fiithers are brothers He is 
your brother, beoaoae your &thei8 
were brothers," 

We smote tiie ground violently. 

They aaid, " Smite, that I may 
underatand which is the older of 
the two fiithera. I say, boys, your 
own &ther is dead. Smite, that I 
may understand where he died. 
There he is j I see him ; he died, 
boys, in the open country. He 
waa stabbed with an aasagaL Sy 
what tribe was he stabbed T " 

We smote the ground vehe- 
mently. 

They stud, " He waa stabbed by 
the Amazolu on thia aide the tJtu~ 
kela; that ia where your &ther 
died, boya The &ther of that 
child is your uncle, because he was 
your &ther'a brother ; he waa the 
elder of the twu" 
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Tati, "A nfpLid tehele uku& 
k« kalokn okn komfona lowo. 
Kodwft iaifi) sak« si &na aeeitu- 
tWBme ; kodwa ka n bo boiuu Ni- 
na ae ni 7* eaaba kaknlu, ngokoba 
ni ti imtutwanfl. Mina ugi za 'ku 
ni tohela ke, ngoknba ni nga ea yi 
'knpinda ui m bone e k^ska. 
Ngi la "ka ni yalela iato e ni ya 
"uAka, ni y enze. Na ka na m 
JUabela i^et A ni bonanga ni m 
Alabela." 

Ya ti, " Ake ngi zwe uma n' &■ 
ke jd, lapa n' ake kona. Ni ka- 
Atougwa, isizve e ni knsona. Ee 
ngi zwe nina isizalo Bakwini ni 
abapi na. Ni abasemaduugeni" 
Ta ti, "Ke ngi mve kona emadtt- 
ngeui, nma ni se lapa nje kaAlo- 
ngwa, emadungeni n* emawa ini 
kwini nma ni ze ni ze kaAlongwa 
nja" Ya ti, " N* ekicabana naba- 
kvini, n' eza ke kwaAlongwa lapa." 
Ta ti, " Tehaya ni, ngi Ewe nma 
Be ni w akile nje nmtud wakwini 
nar 

8a tahaya. 

Yati, "Anika vakl N" ake 
ngapakati kwomanye mann ; a ni 
ka V aki owakwini nrntud entar 
btxd. TTm&na lowo leso 'edfo si 
m velela ngapakati kwalovo 'mn- 
B." Ya ti, " TBhaya ni, ngi ewe 
yena lowo 'mnntn e n' aka naye 
enuini wake nma ni ini naye oa." 

Satsbaya. 



They said, "Let me now tell 
yon the disease wbich has attacked 
the bc^. Hia disease is like oon- 
vuLdonB ; but it is not oonvulsions. 
And yon aie greatiy alarmed be- 
oanse yon think it is oonTnlaionsi 
Bnt I shall tell yon, for yon will 
not again see him have a fit I 
ehall tell yon what to do when you 
get home. Did yon ever aaorifioe 
for him T Yon have never saori- 
fioed for him." 

They said, " Let me just seo 
where yon lire. You live among 
the AmatidoDgwa ; that is tlie 
tribe when yon lire. Let me just 
see where you were bom. Yon 
belong to the Amadunga^ Just 
let mo see, sinoe you are here 
among the Aroathlongwa, why 
yon were separated from the Ama- 
dnnga to oome here. You quai^ 
relied with your own people, and 
so came here to the Amatfalongwa. 
Smite the ground, that I may Bee 
if yon have built your own vil- 
lagCb" 

We smote the ground. 

Th^ said, " You have not yet 
built it. You live in the village 
of anotiier ; you have not yet built 
your own village on the hilL As 
for the boy, the disease attacked 
him in the village where you now 
are. Smite tiie ground, that I 
may see wliat relation tiie man 
with whom you live is to yon." 

We smote the ground. 
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Ya ti, " Umitaliaiut wtma e 
n* ake kaye." Ya ti, "A ngi boni 
'luto ngapakati kworona womi- 
tahaua venu ; u luugile nje ; a nff 
booi iadaba ezimbi ngapakati 
kmwo ; ngi n boaa umaUe nje 
ni d^ ni keini«le^ ngoba ni nga 
mli 'Into." Ta ti, " Uto « i^ 
"ka ni tshela loiut, ngi za 'ku ni 
tBhela itongo. Ka si ko isitutwa- 
ne kuloTO 'mntwana." Ta ti, 
" Xgi ti miiw u netongo." 

8a mangala ukuba imilosi bI 
nga i boni, si singe m i zwa i kn- 
loma ezintiii^weni, i kulamft ian- 
duba esiningi ai nga i boni. 

Ya ti, " Kgi nuka itongo lakvi- 
nL Ki 7a 'ufika, ni tate imbuxl 
Nanai impongo ; ngi i bon&" 

Ba ti, " If i i bona ngani na t " 
Ya ti, "Tnla ni, ngi ca "ku ni 
-tokela, ngi ni deliao umbala v&yo. 
Umbala vayo imAlopa ITanao i 
B* and' ukofika, i vele ngapeta}ie^ 
kwelovo onBiuimtotL Se i im- 
pongo enknln. Ki ya "kuAIaba 
jona, ni m tele ngenjonga Ni ti 
nktuiika ni ;e 'ku m kelela ninuti 
o ikambi lomAlabft" Ya ti, " Ngi 
bona idAIosi lelo; li ti, ma ka 
pnme nmuzi wakwini, u b' enta- 
beni. Angiti li ya baza idAlozi, li 
a^ ' Umnzi a b' a kade u ngapa- 
kati kwomunye ini oa I ' Li 



They said, " He is yonr ooasia 
on tbe mothei's side. I see no- 
thing wrong in the village of yoor 
coasin ; he is good ; I see no piao- 
tising of sorcery there ; I Bee that 
the Tillage ia dear ; yoa eat with 
your eyes abntj for yon have no- 
thing to complain o£ What I 
shall tell you ia this, it is the 
ancestral spirits that are doing 
thia. It is not oonTaluons the 
child has. For my put I say he 
is affected by the anoeslnd ^Hiits." 

We wondered tliat we should 
continually hear the spirita wliicii 
we oould not see^ speaking in the 
wattlen, and telling na many things 
without our seeing them. 

The eplrite said, " I point oat 
yonr anceatosl spirits. When yoa 
reach home you shall take a goat 
There it is, a be goat ; I see it. 

We Boid, " How do you see it?* 

They aaid, "Be ulent, I will 
tell you, and satisfy you as to its 
colour. It is white. That is it 
which has jost oome &om the 
other side of the Hoto from the 
Amanzimtoti. It is now a large 
he goat You ahall sacrifice it, 
and pour its gall on the boy. Yon 
will go and pluck for him Itongo- 
medioine. I see that Itongo ; It 
says that your village ia to be ru- 
mored from its present pUoe, and 
built on the hill. Does not tiie Ito- 
ngo ask, * Why has the village staid 
BO long in the midst of aoother 1 * 
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bttlala niD&na lovo nje, li ti, ' A 
ku pume umazL' Impongo teyo 
evaMope ni ya 'ka i Alabela nujo- 
koktilu, o yena '&la naye mofatta 
iawo um' a fe, ngokuba yeoa nyi- 
Alomlmlu n be taliele okaba a m 
btilale, a fe, a laAIwe ngokukayi- 
Alomkuln. Kgi ya m tehela loko 
ke nina ni dele. Ngi iii tehela, 
okuze ku ti lolni 'ku& kn nga 
buyela, ni ae ui ze knmina, ni zo- 
ka i tata imali yeuu. Mina ngi 
ti, ngi ni tshela nje ukaba leso 'aifo 
tf enava idAlozi, ngokuba li ti, 
' A kn pume umuzL' " 

Ya taho kitina, ya ti, " Se ngi 
ni bulele ; leti ni imall yami ke." 



Ta ti ke kumnikaziyo, ya ti, 
" Tabata ke j nanu imali." 

Ta ti, " Kgi i tata nje imaU 
yena 1& Ni ya *knbnya, ni zoku 
i tabata, ei nga bnyela leso 'cdfo. 



ti, a (d sa yi 'kubnyela." 

Utnnikaxiyo wa Alala pakati 
kirendAln nftesikati mumniini lapa 
si bula ; ngokuba ka i namandAIa 
«kuhamba yodva uma i ya 'ku- 
bula ; ku bamba umnikaziyo. 
Ngokuba uma 1 ya tanda luna i 
banibe, i ya m tsbela umnikaziyo, 
i ti, " Hamba, ai bambe, si y* en- 



It injures the lad, saying, ' Let the 
Tillage remove from this place.' 
The he goat you will sacrifioe to 
yonr giandmother ; it b she who 
refuses to allow the child to di% 
for your gnuidiadier had been ear- 
nest to kill him, that he mi|^t die 
and be buried in accordance wifJi 
his wish. I tdl yon this to satisfy 
you. I tell ymi that if the disease 
returns, you may come back to me 
and take your money, I tell yoa 
Uiat this disease is caused by the 
aaoestral spirit, because it wishes 
tliat your village should remov&" 

The spirits said, " Kow I have 
divined for you ; so give me my 
money." 

We took out the money. 

Then they said to her whose 
fitmiliars tbt^ were, "Take it; 
there is the money." 

They added, "I just take this 
money of yours. You will come 
and take it again if the disease re- 
turns. I say, it will never return 
agiuu." 

The wonuui with tiie fiuniliar 
spirits sat in the midst of the 
house, at the time of full daylight, 
when we enquired of her ; for the 
spirits cannot go alone when they 
are going to divine ; their possessor 
goes with them. For if they wish 
to go they tell their possessor, eay- 
iug to her, " Let vs go to such a 
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daweni etile," lapa i taada uma i 
y« kona. TTmuikaziyo ka nanut- 
ndAla okubuluma ; u dug' e ka- 
luma kanaaane, ngokuba naye n 
7a i bum, a ti, " Bobani, iii 
njato, ni k^nisile uku ba ttihela 
kwenn laba 'bantu aba zokubula 
kuninat" Ukupendula kwayo, 
ja Tuma youa, ya ti, " 8i kjini- 
sile, ai zek' indaba e kginisileyo, 
nabo aba zokabuk ba ya 'ku i 
bona le 'ndaba," A ti, " Wo ba 
tahela ni ikjtnisa Mina ba ya 
luEa kuniina Upa, uma b' 
"kutabata imali yabo ; uma kanti 
ni ba tahela amanga, ngi ya 'ku ba 
uika inrali. Uma ni nga ba bihe- 
lauga iaiminya, ugi ya 'ku ba 
nika." I vnme, i ti, " U a' « ba 
nike. Tina si kuluma iaiminya ; 
a n va kulumi amanga." 

Wa y amnkela imali umnika- 
dyo imilozL 

Ta ti kutina, ya ti, " Hamba ni 
kuAle ka" Se. maugala uma i ti, 
a Bi hambe kaAle, Ed nga i boni. 
Ta ti, " Wo 81 konzela ni kubantu 
bakwini bouke ekaya." Savuma, 
sa tj, " Yebo ka" 

Ya ti, " Ni flke, n' enze nga- 
kona loko e ngi ku tahiloyo." 

8a ti, " Ehe ; si ya 'kwenza 
ngako kona e ni ku tahiloyo." 



place," Tberevor tb^ iriek to goi 
The pOBEessor of them cannot 
speak ;^' she usnaUy says little, 
for she too enquiies of the t^niits^ 
and says, " So-and-so, when you 
say so, do you tell the people vho 
come to enquire of yon, the tsTiihf 
In reply they say, they do tell the 
truth, and those vrho oome to en- 
quire will see it She saya, " TeU 
them the truib. They will oome 
to me here if tiiey oome to take 
back their money ; and if you tell 
them ^leehoods, I shall ^ve them 
back their money again. If yon 
do not tell them the truth, I shall 
give it back to them." The spirita 
assent, saying, " Yon may give it 
back. For onr parts we apeak 
truly ; we tell no lies." 

So the possessor of the spirits 
took the money. 

The apirite said to us, " Qo in 
peace." We wondered when tiiey 
bid us go in peace, without our 
seeing them. They told us to gira 
their aervioes to all our people at 
home. We said we would. 

They said, " When yon get 
home, do exactly what I have told 

We replied, " Tea ; we will do 
all yon have told na to da" 



1^ That is, divine. Those diviners who divine by means of the 
imHozi generally apeak in a low muttering tone ; and they sometimes 
have peculiar clos«l eyea. They " peep and mutter," reminding us of 
Isaiah viii. 19. 
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8a hamba ke, sa 6k' ekaya. Sa 
fika, um&na e se Alakanipila Sa 
Be si kulnnut uaye, ai kuluma, 
V eza nfaaba endAlini ; aa ti, " 0, 
baba, i 'kuba si ng* azi inyaoga. Si 
be si ti, ' U bulile umlozi,' ngoku- 
Ewa kwetn ezindAlebeni I bule 
ituilosi; yet ku kuluma konke — 
nokuxalwa kwetu, nokwelaiuaua 
kwetu, iiokuba loua e a kuyena 
umilaliana vetu ; ya kn k^eda 
konke. * Umfana lo i te ka na- 
kcala. I te si y" eaaba, ei ti n ne- 
Bitiitwanej tina ea vuma, sa ti, 
' £be ; si ti u nesitutwane.' Ta 
pika inyEmga, ya ti, ' Ea oaso ; u 
nedAIozi. ZdMozi li ti, a ku 
pume umuzL' Ya nuka impongo 
eniAlope, i ti, ku ya 'ku/Jatshelwa 
yens, ku pume umuzi ke; ya ti, 
si ya 'ku mu kelela ikauibi lom- 
Alaba, i Alatshwe impongo leya 
I tize, ku tiga buyela loku Icufit, 
ya ti, a si ze si zokn i tabata imali 
yeto." 



Wa ti ubftba, " O, i bulile, ka- 
nye nomitahaua wetu. Si ya 1 
zwa ukuti i bulile." Wa ti ubaba, 
"Ini po uma ba uga ngi taheli ngi 



So we went homa On our 
airiTtd we found the ohild better. 
Aji we were speaking witb him, 
our fiiilier oame into the house, 
and we said, " O &U)er, we never 
had such ooofidenoe in a doctor. 
When we heard ve said, 'Hie 
spirit has divined.' The qnrita 
divined ; they told us all things — 
our birth, and the order of our 
birth, aod that he wi& whom we 
live is onr ooosin; they told us 
every thing. They said the boy 
has nothing the matUir with him 
that will kill him. They said ve 
are alarmed, thinking he has con- 
vulsions ; and we assented, saying, 
' Yes,- yes ; we think be has oon- 
vulaions.' The diviner denied, 
saying, ' No ; he has not oonvul- 
fflons ; he is posseeaed by a spirit. 
The spirit says that your village 
must be moved.' The Bpiriis 
pointed ont a white goat, and 
directed that it should be saori£oed 
for tlie child, and the village be 
moved ; and they ordered us to 
pluck for him Itongo-medidne, and 
sacrifice the goat. They said, if 
the disease returned, we were to 
go and take back our money." 

Our &ther said, " O, they have 
divined, both as regards the dis- 
ease and our relations with our 
cousin. We see they have divined. 
Why did not our ancestral spirits 
tell me in a dream that thei-o 
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lele a koua be ka taaajo, ba vela 
Ugokuba se b' eza 'kabulala um- 
ntwami njena aa. i Ku nani uma 
ba fike ngi lele ba ngt tehele oa 
into a ba i eoUyo, ba Tela akaba 
se be bulala nnrntwana njena, ba 
nga be be sa ngi tahela na ) Aba- 
nta aba&yo laba ba iziula ! Ba 
vela ugokuba ee ba balala nm- 
ntwana njena, be nga sa ngi tshe- 
lang^ na t " Wa ti, " Hamba m, 
no i tata impoogo, ba&na." 



B' emuka, sa ya "kn i tata im- 
pongo eudMini Ya Alatebwa ke, 
-va telwa lo 'mfaua ngenjongo. 
Umitshana wetu wa ya 'ku 11 ka 
ikambi ; yr& li kamela eEdtsbeni, 
wa m pozisa lono, wa si laAla iel- 
toha ngapandAle kwomnzl Ya 
dAliwa iubuzi. 

£wa tiwa, sa ti nkubonga kwe- 
tu, " Uma si bona nma i lona 
id&lozi, si 7& 'ubona urn' a pile, a 
Dga b' e sa gala ; si ti amlo^ w' e- 
xu^ amanga um' e sa gula. Si ya 
'ubona ngokupila ; b' and' uma si 
ti, i k^nisile imiloza. A b' ad 
uma oi bulala umntwaua nje. 
Abadala ba naai uma ni gutise 
bona i IdAlozi IlAle eli putehwayo. 



was something wMcb Uiey vant- 
ed, instead of revealing themr 
selves by oomitig to kiU tJie child 
in this way) What prevented 
them from telling me in a dream 
what th*^ cxrmplained about, in- 
stead of revealing themaelvee \ty 
coming to Vill the child in ibia 
way, without Baying any thing to 
me first 1 These dead men are 
fools ! Why have th^ revealed 
themBelves by killing iJie child in 
this way, without telling me } Oo 
and fetch the goat, boya." 

We went to fetch the goat from 
the hoQsa We killed it, and 
poured the gall over the boy. Our 
cousin went to pluck the Itongo- 
medicine; he squeezed the j nice 
into a cap, and gave it to the boy 
to drisk, and left the cup outside 
the kraaL'* The goat was eaten. 

We worshipped the ancestral 
spirits, saying, " Wo shall see that 
the child is poaseeaed by a spirit 
by his getting well, and not get- 
ting ill again ; we shall say the 
spirit has lied if he is still ill. We 
shall eee by his recovery ; and 
shall then say, the spirits have 
told the truth. We do not under- 
stand why you have killed such a 
child as this. What prevents you 
from making old people ill 1 That 
is a good spirit which appears in 
dreams, and tells what it wants." 



'" It is a very common practice with native doctors to destroy 
c vessel which has been used to administer medicines. 
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11 kiilnma izmdaba." Ew'enziwa 
qjalo ububongs kwetu. 

Wa ti nbabo, " 8e ngi ja 'npn- 
ma uomnzi ktunsa, se a y» 'Irama 
entabeni. Ini ngi tl ngi be ngi 
iUesi ko&le, nnganl pela ngi aa 
dingile t Li kona iimwa ; ngi be 
ngi za 'ku U bheka kaAle. Be ngi 
za 'ku a poms k« ; li pole inaava, 
U be liAle, a ngs be e sa gula nm- 
&iia lo wami. A sga gula, ngi ya 
'kuti a si lo idAlozi ; nemilozi ngi 
ya "ku i pikisa, ngi ti, a i bolanga 
kaALe." Wa taho njalo ke ubaba. 
Wa ti, " Inxiwa ngi ya In li funa 
knaasa ; si le ei hambe, mitshana 
wami, si yoku U funa iiudwa, ed 11 
JUole, loku ngi ti ngi sa dingile ; 
ba be se be ngi bnlala." 



Ba hamba kc iLOmitshana wake 
kusasa, ba ja 'ku li Alola. Ba 
fika exweni emaftlongwa um^lo, 
ba li Alola, ba li bheka, ba ti, 
" LiAle ; kn fiuaele uma a' ake 
lapa, Dgokub' amanzi a sednze." 
Ba buya, ba bayela ekaja. 

Ewa ti kusasa aa tata izimbazo, 
sa ya. 'kugaiila. Sa gaula ke, wa 
ba SB u j'esuka iimuzi, u ya puma 
ngapakati kwowomitehona wetu 



idi were tbe words with which 

a addreesed the sfHrilB, 

Our &tlier said, " I shall now 
qnlt this place witli my Tillage in 
the mornlog^ and pat it In a place 
by itsel£ Why, when I thonght 
I was living in peace, am I still 
obliged to be a wandererf There 
is a site of an old village ; I will 
examine it welL I shall now ire- 
move the village; may the new 
place be healthy and good, and 
this b(^ of mine be no longer ilL 
K he is still ill, I shall eay he is 
not possessed with a spirit ; and I 
will quarrel with the spirits, and 
say they have not divined pro- 
perly." Our father siud thu& He 
said, " I will look at the new site 
in the morning ; let us go together, 
my cousin, and look at the new 
site, and inspect it well, for I say 
I am stall a wanderer; for the 
ancestral spirits have killed me 
for staying hera" 

80 he and his con^ went in 
the morning to inspect the site. 
Th^ went to a place on the river 
Umathlongwa, and thoroughly in- 
spected it and bought it good, and 
that it was a proper place for us 
to build on, for there waa water 
near. They returned home. 

In the morning we took onr 
axes, and went to out wattles and 
poles for the village. Whoa we 
had fioislied cutting, the people of 
our village left that of our cousin 
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m ba se si ya w aka, hi ya u kqe- 
da. TJm&tm ka pindanga a gule. 
Kwft ba njengokutHho kwomlozi 
owa ti, ' Ka yi 'kupioda a giUe ; 
ka gulanga. AVa sa wa kula, wa 
kubela ewbajeni, V aluea atua- 
tole ; va za va buya wa pnoia 
ematoleiii aedmbuzi, wa buj-a wa 
kw aluBa konke, kanye oamatole 
neziinbua nezimvn uezinkomo. 
Wa za wa ba indoda. Igama lake 
Umpini Se ku indoda, u kutele. 
NgoDyaka o la 'uvela u za 'ku- 

TJmkaukazi igama lomnikaziyo, 
owesi&zana. A si yo indoda, um- 
&^ Wa a' azi ngokukuleko, Be 
Hi fikile kuye; ngokuba nati sa 
tehelwa abanye abantii aba ka ba 
ya 'kubula knyena, ba ti, u ya 
bula kakulu. W ake emtwalumo 
euzanai, elwandAle, kude nati. Ku 
lalwa kanyo endAteleoi, ku ya sa 
ku yafikwtL 

■CouAiss. 



and went to it, and then we com- 
pleted it The boy waa not ill 
any mora It turned out in ao- 
cordanoe with the word of the 
spirit ; he was not ill again. At 
length he took out tJie calves at 
miUdng time, and herded the 
calves ; at length he nut only 
herded the calves and goata, but 
all the cattle — calves, goats, sbeep, 
and cows. And at length he grew 
be a man. His name is Um- 
pini. He is now a diligent man. 
Next year he will milk the oows. 
The name of the woman with 
e familiar spirits is Umkankao. 
It was not a man, but a woman, 

saw us for the fint time when 
we salut«d her on our arri^ ; for 

too had been told by others 
that she was a great diviner. 8he 
lived on the Umtwalume by the 

at a distance from na. It is a 
day and a halfs journey from 
this." 



" The Hebrew Ovoth, according to Geeenius, waa "a soothsayer 
who evoked the manes of the dead by incantations and magical songs 
in order to give answers as to future and doubtful things." The 
demon or familiar spirit spoke in a lialf-wbbper, balf-whiBtling voice; 
and the Septuagint render the word by " ventriloquist," just as those 
who have witnessed divination by the imilozi have been disposed to 
attribute the phenomenon to ventriloquiBm. 

Among the Polynesians the ancestral spirits are believed to speak 
to those who enquii-e of them with a similar mysterious voice, which 
there too is ascribed to ventriloquism, (See Weetmiiuter Heview, No. 
XLII., April 1862, p. 313.) 
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BXAVBH-DOCTORS, ETC. 



HEAVEN-DOCTOES, Ac. 



iBtKQOTO a B* aAlukene kakulu 
nonyazi ; u ti kokubili ku itupi 
yenkoai e si tahajwa ngayo Upa 



Sawrdocton. 

Wb do not m^e a great distino 
tioQ between bail and lightning ; 
we BBj, each ia an army of the 
lord who smites us in this world. 



" ffeavenrherda ; or Sfey-herda. 
Abalubi bezulu kn tiwa V alitea 
Itula, ngokuba ku ti ngesikati so- 
kuMoma kwalo ha bone mamiiyane 
nknba izulu namAla nje libi, U pu- 
mile ekutuleni, li pnmela ukwenza 
kabi ; ku fudnmale iu&liziyo zaba- 
lusi, ba nga be be sa neibillka, no- 
kud^ ku ng* eW, ba ngenwe 
ivuao, ku nga ti ku za impi yoku 
ba bulala. "Km ze ku ti gidi isi- 
bindi lapa se li fikile. Ba pum^ 
ba li k^k^, be linga uku li buyi- 
sela emuva lapa li pume kona ; 
b' ale amatshe ukulm a we, ngo- 
kwazi nkuba a ya 'kuki^a uku- 
dAla Dotshani nemitL Kgaloko 
ke ba abalusi bokwaluao, ukuze 
iioln 11 nga foAli, li zenzele eziu- 
tweui A ba kalimi imvula, i 
lungile yona ; ba kalima unyazi 
ues^^oto ; ba kalima kulowo 'mu- 
zi lapa b' emi koua unyazL 



Heaves-hebbs are said to herd 
the heayen, because when it is 
OTercast, th^ at once see that the 
heaven is bad, and has ceased to 
be calm, and has gone out to do 
evil ; and the hearts of the herds 
are kindled ; they are no longer 
happy, are unable to swallow any 
food, and are stnick with fear, an 
thongb an enemy was coming to 
kill tiiem. At last they become 
brave when the lightning begins 
to flash. They quit their huts 
and drive it away, trying to make 
it return to whence it came ; they 
forbid the hailstones to iall, be- 
cause they know that they will 
destroy the food, the graaa, and 
the trees. They are therefore 
herds who herd the heaven, dat 
it may not break out and do its 
will on the property of peo{>!& 
They do not turn back the rain, 
for it is good ; they turn back die 
lightning and the hail ; tliey turn 
back the lightning from the village 
, where they live; 
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HEAVEH-DOOTOllB, BTC. 



emAlabeiiL S aAlubcne kodwa 
ngokwenza kwaso ; un^iizi la no- 
kwenza kwaio ; kepa isikgoto kii 
y' ezwttknla lapo si vela ngakona ; 
ugokuba ngemva kwodiimo olu- 
kulu ku zwakala umsiudo omknln 
«znlwini u hhubiea kwezinkobe se 
zi t8h& Kepa aba mn^anga zo- 
kwaluaa, oma ka swakala loko, ba 
ya )}nma maaiDTane, b! b* ezwakala 
kude, ba kjala ukuba ba base eao- 
Iweni, b' enzela ukati noma li nga. 
ka fiki eduze, li h* ezwukala kude, 
a li ti U fika eduze li be se li dxt- 
mele, nokukuza ku size. Ngokuba 
nma inyanga lapo izulii li duma a 
ya ky«la i pune, ya Alala endAlini 
kwa za kwa fika izulu, noma i pu- 
ma nma se U fikile, a i ee naina- 
ndAla okun^oba isik^to leeo ; ngo- 
kuba kulukuni uka ei bnyisela 
emnva uma se si fikile. 



Zi ti DgoknAlomela kwasio, zi li 
zwa li sa ndindizela, nazo zi ki^e 
ukuzitung^sa, ukuze zi uga koAll- 
seki Kgokuba isik^to leso, uma 



Wo distioguish them, however, by 
the effect of tiie hail, which ia dif- 
ferent from that of the lightning ; 
and the hail is heard in the direo- 
tion from vhioh it is coming ; for 
after great Uiunder then is heard 
a great somid in the sky, which 
resembles the singii^ of maize in 
a pot when the water has boiled 
away. And the doctors, who are 
herds of the sky, when they hear 
that, go out at once, whilst tjie 
sound of the hail is still afitr of^ 
and begin to light a fire in the 
isolo -^ they do this before it has 
come near, whilst it is still audible 
at a distance, that when it oomea 
near it may have lost its power, 
and chiding^ be sufficient. For if 
when it thunders the doctor does 
not at onoe go out, but stays in- 
doore till the hail comee, even 
should be go out when it has 
3, he has no longer power to 
overcome the hail ; for it ia diffi- 
cult to make it turn book again 
when once it has coma 

As regards their preparing for 
the contest, when they hear the 
sky rumbling, they too bc^^ to 
get themselves ready, that they 
may not be conquered. For as to 



^ IboIo is a fireplace outside the kraal, but near it, where medi- 
cines capable of influencing the heaven — heaven-medioinea — are burnt 

^ That is, by burning the heavea-medicinea whilst the hail is still 
distant, they diminish its power, so that when it comes, if it should be 
able to come at all, it may be unable to do auy hann ; but may be 
readily made to obey tlio doctor's command to depart 
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inytrnga i nga dli ukitdAIn, kti 
tlf/A uma amatahe o i teb»j& ka- 
knlu i seduze flugoziiii ; kn tiwa 
amatshe lawo a bonak&lisa ukuti a 
i BD BamandAla okumelana nonya- 
B. I ya 'kuewela nkuba i haye i 
Alanziswe ngakumbe, ukuze i be 
netabindi. Ngokuba unm i bona 
ekvalDsenikw&yo i nga tobi noma 
isik^to noma unyaa, loko koko- 
bili, a i ea melwft 'sibiodi, i se i 
y esaba ; notna i bona unyazi lu 
vimba ameAIo ayo i y* esaba, i fise 
ukungena «ndA1iiu. 



I loko ke abantu abamnyama a 
ba kuluma ngako nk\iti, ku kona 
omand^la kubantu abamnyama; 
rgokuba be ti ulaka oln vela eza- 
Ivini loiike, ba ya Iw ozi uku lu 
kcima, la wo amsnd/ila amabili, 
nnyozi nesik^to. A ngi tsbo 
ukuti nesulu uka li nisa ba ya 
kw azi ; kepa ba tsbo bona ukuti 
ba ya kv azL 

Kodwa kakulu i loku oku b' e- 
nza ameAlo amnyama, ngokuba a 



the hail, if a doctor bas not bated, 
it is aaid if tbe bail-titoneB strike 
him much he is near to danger ; 
and it is said that the hail-stones 
make it manifest that he has no 
longer any power to contend with 
the lightiiing.^ And he wUl re- 
qnire to be again purified a second 
time, that he may have couraga 
For if whilst herding^ be observea 
that be cannot subject either the 
hail or the lightning, he has no 
longer any courage, but is afriud ; 
and even if he see the li^tnii^ 
dazzle his eyes, be is a&aid, and 
wishes to go indoors. 

It is this then about which 
Uack men epeak, when they say 
that black men have power ; for 
tbey say that they know how to 
quell the wrath which comes irom 
the whole heaven, that is, the two 
powers, lightning and haiL I do 
not say they know also how to 
make the sky rain ; but they say 
they know. 

But it is especially this which 
darkens their eyes, for they do not 



^ Ukumelana weawfo,— wfa*m«liTi« Monyaai, — to counteratit the 
heaven or the ligbtniag,— is an expression we shall often meet with. 
I point out, without being able to say whetlier there is any similarity 
in meaning, a passage — Ps. Ixxiii. fl — " They set their mouth againet 
the heaven," which we shall best render by, Ba mdana ngomlomo 
waho nexfultt. No doubt the heaven iu the Hebrew Scriptures is often 
synonymous with God ; in other places it is sjxiken of ae an object of 
idol-adoration. There were sorcerers, diviners, and those with fami- 
liar spirits known to the Hebrews ; there might also have been rain- 
doctors and sky-doctors. 

^ That in, whilst endeavouring to turn back the storm. 
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ba taho uknti, In kouft olunye ulft- 
ka ugapandAle kwalolu a se be lu 
fiinele imiti yoku Iw aAlula. 

Isikjoto lesi ke izinjangK ezin- 
daweni zonkc ; noma ku kotia in- 
kosi ceizweni esitile, abantu a ha 
teho ngamabele ukuti, " Amabele 
lawo si wa dAla ngenkoai le ; " ba 
a, " La 'mabele si wa dMa Dgoka^ 
baoi ; ngokuba li ya ti li futuzelc, 
si nga b' azi ukuba li ya 'kubnyela 
kwenye iudawo, a ti a nga kwi- 
taliiza, 'ense koQke, si me 'sibindi." 



Nank' ukuduma ; nma izulu li 
ya duma, li nga leti 'matshe, U 
k^be tinyad, a ba i beki inyanga 
yesik^ato, ba beka inyanga youya- 
ei, ukuba i pume, i memeze ; b* e- 
me 'aibiadi uma umalusi 'alusile 
pand/da Kepa uma e nge ko 
lowo 'malusi, ku kitahwa nengubo 
yake, i be^we pandAle. Y etmve 
iiku n£a ti ukjfobo lirake. 



I loko ke ukweom kwezinyanga 
■ezalueayo izulu. Ngokuba uma 
izulu li ya duma, li kjoniaile, 
inyanga i ya kqal& ukunyakama, 



say there in any other wrath bnt 
that, for which they have already 
found medicines, which are capable 
of subduing it. 

The h(al then has its doctors in 
all places ; and though there is a 
chief in a certain nation, the peo- 
ple do not say, " We have com to 
oat through the power of the 
chief; " but they say, " We have 
com to eat throngh the son of So- 
and-so ; for when the sky rolls 
cloud ujion cloud, and we do not 
know that it will go back to an- 
other place, he can work diligently 
and do all that is necessary, and 
wo have no more any fear." 

There is thunder ; if it** thun- 
ders without hailing, but hurls 
lightning, they do not appoint an 
inyanga of hail to herd, but an 
inyanga of lightning to go out and 
shout ; and take courage whea 
there is a heaven-herd herding 
outside the house. But if tJie 
herd is not at home, they take his 
blanket, and put It outside. The 
blanket is made, as it wete, the 
herd himself 
This then is what those irinya- 
;a do who herd the heaven. For 
if it thunders excessiTely, the 
inyanga b^ins to frown, that he 



** It — ixuiu, throughont spoken of as though it was a person, 
possessed of intelligence. The literal translation of the sentence is: 
There is thunder; if the heaven thunders, without bringing hail- 
stones, but urges on the lightning. 
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ultu1*a i Alwe nayo njengeiulu It 
Aloma. Uma alM.iitii btikona en- 
dAlini, noma i nga ka pumi, uma 
aboutu be kuluma Dgokulu»ko- 
>ela, i ya ba tiba iigokuti, " Tula 
ui, ni ti nya." Ngokuba i ti mtyo 
inAliziyo yayo i Be i fiituzele, nje- 
ngaloko nolo li za ngamandAla; a 
i be i sa tanda ukuba ku kulume 
omunye umuntii, 'kupeU i yo yo- 
dwa e kulumayo ngokumen: 
Futt uma u haniba nayo endAle- 
leni, izulu la ni kandaiiisa ni se 
kude nemizi, noma n be u bamba 
panibi, yona i Bemuva, i ya 'kn- 
taho kuwe ukiiti, " DAlula, u ha- 
nibe pambili ; " yona i hambe 
emuva kude nawe ; ngokuba 
uma u hamba emuva kwayo n ya 
'kuzum ingozi, ngokuba izulu li ti 
u ya i bulala. Inyanga i ku dAlu- 
lise iikuhamba pambili ni ze ui 
fike ekaya. 

Ku njalo loko 'kwenza kwezulu 
nezinyanga ; ngokuba abantu aba- 
mnyama ba ya kolwa kuloko 'ku- 
kuza izulu n ok u tiba ieikjoto. 
Jjen> 'zinto zombili a ba kiabangi 
ngazo ukuii noma be ti ba ya i* a- 
zi, ba zikoAIiaa j ba ti bona ku isi- 



too may be dark as tbe heaven 
when it ia covered with clouda 
If the people of the house, whether 
he has gone out or not, apeak very 
loudly, he silencea them, saying, 
"Be still altogether." For his 
heart too ia gathenug clouds, as 
the heaven when it is coming 
quickly ; and he no longer wishes 
that any one else should speak, but 
himself only by shouting And 
if you go with him on a journey, 
and it suddenly thunden whilst 
you are at a distance from any vil- 
lage, and you are going first and 
he following, be will say to you, 
" Go on in front ; " and he will 
follow at some distance from you ^ 
for he says if you go behind hiui 
you will meet with an accident, 
for the heaven will think you ai:« 
killing him.*^ And he makes you 

• on in front till you reach home. 

8uch then is the action of the 
heaven and of the inyanga ; for 
black men believe in that scolding 
of the heaven, and that silencing 
of the halL They do not imagine 
that when they say they know 
these things, they deceive them- 
selves; they say that it is true 



"" From this it ia clear that we are not to r^jard the heaven-herd 
as an opponent uf the heaven ; but as a priest to whom is eatruated 
the power of prevailing mediation. He is under the protection of the 
heaven ; and his enemies, real or supposed, are liable to be destroyed 
by it, whilst he is safe so long as he is observant of the laws of his 
office. Heathen have sometimes asked me to pray for rain because I 
am one whose office it is " ukumelnna nenkosi," to contend with God. 
Compare Gen. xxxii 24—28. And see below, whero the heaven 
avengea the death of the rain-doctor. 
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minya loko ukuba inyanga yokwa- 
lusa i Qftinftnd^ti okimieltuia uoq- 
jam nesikfoto ; ngokuba ba ti labo 
'bantu, nma ni buia tina, " Si ng* a- 
Ei uknba loko "kweiiza ba kv eim 
ngeaibindi a ba m tate pi ukume- 
lananeEnlu ua." 

Ba ti, ku ti ama li za "kuAloina, 
noma amafu e nga ka bonakali 
akubft li ca Icuduma kabuAluugu, 
inAlmjo yeuy&nga i be se i zwile 
ngoknti ku kona okufudumala 
ngapakati, umuntu u viiswa nku- 
tukutela^ lapa izalu U ya k^a 
nkuAloma nje, naye a Alwe nje- 
ngala Kgokubft be ti bona, ee ba 
li gaba, ba li dAla. Ukn 11 dAla 
kku ba teho ngokuba li dAla 
komo, kepa lezo 'zitikonio i 



that the heaven-herd^ is able h? 
contend with the li^tnlng and 
hail ; for theee people ny, if we 
ask them, that they do not nnder- 
stand where they get t^ counga 
with vbi(£ they contend with the 
heaven. 

They say that when the heaven 
IB about to be clouded,** and be- 
fore the clouds a^^>ear or it is 
evident that it is about to thunder 
excessively, the Inyanga'a heart 
already feels, for there is heat 
within him, and he is excited by 
anger ; when the sky just begins 
to be clouded, he too becomes dark 
like iL For Uie doctors say they 
scarify with the heaven,*" and eat 
it. To eat the heaven Is tfiis, for 
the heaven eats cattle, and the 



^ Or sky-doctor, heaven meaning the sky, which is not supposed 
to be very high above the earth. 

™ Lit, about t<> arm. 

^ I have translated literally here, but it will be scarcely intelli- 
^ble to the Engliiih reader without explanation. The natives Bay th^ 
scarify with the heaven, that is, make scorificationB and rub in medi- 
cines, and eat it. The heaven is here used for those substances in 
which it, or its power or virtue, is supposed to be. A bullock struck 
with lightning is supposed to have the heaven, or power of the heaven, 
in it ; so the thunderbolt which comes from heaven ; and the fiibulous 
bird which is supposed to descend in a thunder storm. Therefore 
when they say they scarify with the heaven, they mean that the doc- 
tors make scarifications in their own bodies and rub in medidnes 
mixed with the flesh of a bullock struck with lightning, or with the 
thunderbolt, or with the flesh of the int/om-yeztdu, the lightning-bird. 
And " eating the heaven " means in like manner eatiug those thiii^ 
in which the heaven, or its power or virtue, is supposed to be. By 
this practice they are brought into sympathy with the heaven, — feel 
with it, know when it is going to thunder, and are able to counteract 
it Here again we see the homajoiiathic principle coming out in their 
therapeutics, as we do in so many other instances ; aitnilia limilibta, — 
lightning by lightning. 
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tatwB iii;an]a yaio, i bckwe ode- 
ngeziQi, tuyanga i i dAIe ngoku i 
nnnda, i pitikeswe nemtti yayo ; 
ngokuba kn ti lapo li Alabe kooa 
panai, iziiiyanga zi ti u kona um- 
Buka o salela paaBi, kepa lowo 'm- 
Buka ku tiwa inyela ; ba yft 11 mba 
ba ze bs li fumane, ba sebenzo 
ngalo ; ba tiitio ke ukuti, isibiadi 
leso a ba naso soknmelana nezulu 
i lelo 'Dyela eli fimyanira lapo 
izulu li Mabo kona. Kaknlu n&- 
ojoai leyo e ka tiwa eyezulu ; 



doct«r takes the flesli of such 
cattle, and jilacee it in a therd, and 
the doctor eat« it whilst hot,'* 
mixed with hla modidnes; fer 
where the lightning strikes the 
ground, the doctors say there is 
something reeembltng the ahank of 
aa assagai,'' which lemauiB in the 
eartii, and this thing ia called a 
tbnnderlxJt; titey dig till they 
find it,*^ and nse it as a heaven- 
medirane ; and n> they say that 
the courage which th^ possess of 
oontraiding with the heaven is 
that thunderbolt, which is found 
where the lightning has struck. 
Especially the bird also which is 
called the lightning-lard,^* they 



'' Ukuncinda, makes an isemie, and eats it, see p. 290, note 5-2. 

^' Umvuka is the shank of an assagai, or of a native pick, or any 
thing of that kind. 

** It is said that the doctors are directed to the place where the 
thundei'bolt is by watching during a storm, and, going to the place 
where they suppose they saw the lightning strike, they find a heap of 
jelly-like substance over the spot where the bolt entered, and digging 
find it 

^ In &i6 legends of the American ladiaus we meet with accounts 
of Thunder-birds, or Cloud-birds. " They frequently explain the 
thunder as the sound of the cloud-bird flapping his wings, and the 
lightning as the fire that flashes from his tracks, like the sparks which 
the bufiklo scatters when he scours over the stony plain." A. metaphor 
which probably arose from personifying the clouds, and supposing that 
motion meant life, and where there was a voice there must be a living 
being to utter it; like the Maruts or Storm-gods of the Hindoo. The 
metaphor may have been a simple metaphor at first, to become at last 
to the minds of the masses a tnith expressing a fact of nature^ 
(Brinltm's MylM of the Neut WorJdy p. 102— 104. ^A Dahcotah 
thus explains the theory of thunder : — " Thunder is a large bird, fly- 
ing tJirough the air ; its bright tracks are seen in the heavens, before 
you hear the clajiping of its wings. But it is the young ones that do 
the mischief. The parent bird would not hurt a Dahcotah. Long 
ago a thunilci'-bird fell from the heavens ; and our Others saw it as it 
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Dgokuba i yona umDgomo leyo 
'njFoni emitiui yonke. Uiiia ioya- 
nga i nge nayo leyo 'n^oi, ioya- 
ugH kodwa, i Dgt! melwe 'aibiiidi 
njengaleyo e oayo, ey& i dAkyo. 
Ngoknba leyo 'iiyoni uiayang» zi 
gaba ngaleyo 'nyotii ; iigokuba i 
namafuta; ku tiwa amitfuta i «-o- 
na e icy&nga i aiza ngawo kakulu, 
noma k» kona umuntu owa futwa 
isulu, la m ehiya ; kepa la ni shiya 
nokukuln ukwesaba. Uma li y& 
duma ka melwa 'eibiiHli, u ya Alu- 
peka njaloDJtdo ; ka iliipeki enAU- 
saywuni kodwa ; ku ya bouokala 
ukuAlupeka kwake ogokuba n ya 
nyakata njalonjalo eudAlini, e swe- 
le indawo Upo nga e zi&ka kona. 
K!epa inyanga leyo uma ya bizwa 
ukuba i ze 'ku m nika lona izulu, 
tuna se li duma ngemva u ya tsho, 
a ti, " InyaDga ya ng* elapa ; a ngi 
h' esabL" 



say that that ia the most powerftti 
among all lightning-medicines. If 
a doctor does not possess it, but is 
a doctor only, he canoot have 
courage as that doctor can who 
poeseesoa the liglituiog-biid, and 
who has eat«D it. For doctors 
make their boast of this bird ; for 
it is iat, and it is said to be the 
&t eepeoially with which the doc- 
tors treat those who are struct, 
when one has been slightly struck 
and then left ; but has been left 
full of dread. If it thundera he 
has no courage, and is much trou- 
bled at all times ; he is not trou- 
bled mentally only ; it is evident 
that he is troubled, for he con- 
tinually moves about in the house, 
and seeks a place where he may 
hide himself But if the doctor 
has been Bummoncd to come and 
him heaven-medicine,^' then 
after that if it thunders he says. 
The doctor has given me medi- 
ne } 1 am no longer B&aid." 



lay not &r fivm the Little Crow's village." (Dahcotah ; or. Life wnd 
Legends qf Uie SioTtx. By Mrt. Mary Eastman, p. 191.^ See bXim 
the legend of Unktahe and the ThiiDder-bird. Cloudy-Sky, duriug 
one of his earthly sojournings, had allied himself with the thunder-birds 
to fight agaiuat the spirits of the waters, and with his own hand 
killed the son of Unktahe, the Cfod of rivers. For this he was doomed 
to death on his tburth appearance on earth as a gi-eat medicine-man. 
(Id., p. 213, &c) — Catlin relates that some Indians led him to " The 
Thunder's nest," where it is supposed the thuuder-bird, a very small 
bird indeed, hatches its E^^gs, aud the thunder is supposed to come out 
of Uie e^ (I^/'i among the Indiana, p. IQG.J — Jupiter's Eagle pro- 
bably has some connection with such l^ends. 

" Lit, the very heaven, meaning thereby, the fat of the light- 
ning-lord, or its £e^ or portion of a thunder-bolt. 
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Kgokuba leyo 'nyoni, baningi 
ab& i bonileyo ngameAlo. Kepa 
kakulu izinyangft nabantu aba i 
bon« ngesikati sokudnma kwezulo, 
ukuba Ttnjazi lu tehaje pans! ; i 
ya aala. Uma u kona nmuntu 
eduse aalejo 'ndawo, n ya i bona 
ezinknngwini pansi, a ye 'ku i ba- 
lala. Uma e Be i bulele, a k^Ie 
ukubalisa ngokuti, " tJmakazi ngi 
ya 'kuhamba nje na, lokn n^ bu- 
lele le inyoni e ngi nga i bouangat 
A si yo nje le inyoni e ku teliiwo 
nkuti, i kona inyoni yezulu e ha- 
mba nonya^ T " IT ya balisa ngo- 
kiiba e i bona ukuma kwayo kii 
nga &ni nokwoziriyoni a kade e zi 
bona ; a bone ku kodva okwayo, 
ngokuba i ya bozizela izimpape 
layo. ITmuntu a nga ti ibomTu ; 
a bone ukiiti, " Ai ; ilu/tlaza." 
Kepa uma e bbekiaisile a nga ti, 
" K^a, i pakoti kwaloko, ngi ku 
bona." Eepa mina ngi lu bonile 
upape Iwayo uma ngi 8e semsu- 
ndiizi ; ngokuba ngi be ngi swele 
njalonjalo ukubona lowo 'mbala 
venyoni ; kepa nga za nga lu bona 
upape lirayo. Lowo 'muntu owa 



Bat ae regards ihat bird, there 
are many who have seen it with 
their eyea. And especially doo- 
tors, and those persona who have 
seen it when it thu.ndei's and the 
lightning strikes the ground ; tlie 
bird remains where the ground 
was struck. If there is any one 
near that place, he sees it in the 
fog on the ground, and goes and 
kills it When he has killed it, 
he b^na to be in doubt, saying, 
" Can it be that I shall continue 
to live as I have hitherto, seeing 
that I have killed this bird, which 
I never saw before 1 Is it not 
really that bird which it is said 
eU8t«, the hghtning-bird which 
goes with the lightning t " He is 
in doubt because he sees that its 
characteristics are not like those 
of birds which he has known for a 
long time ; he sees that it is quite 
peculiar, for its feathers glisten. 
A man may think that it is red ; 
again he sees that it is not so, it is 
grem. But if he looks earnestly 
he may say, " No, it is some- 
thing between the two colours, 
as I am looking at it" And 
I myself once saw a feather 
of this bird whilst I was living 
on the Umsunduzd ; for I had 
wished for a long time to see 
the colonr of the bird ; and at 
length I saw one of its feathers. 
The man to whom it 1 
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e 111 pQt« yre. la kumiila esikwameni 
sake ; nga bona nembala, oga taho 
ukiiti, " Hau I olwenyoni eeabe- 
baya" Wa ngi booisa oetambo 
layo ; la iana netombo li iakwe 
umtonjana omnneinyaue wegazi 
nomtshwana o Alangaua nompofa- 
na ; oga bona imitehwe eminiiigi 
etaiyeni Ujro, nga ti, "Kembala." 
I loko ke e nga ku swa ngalejo 
'ndaba. Kwa pela ngaktko kc, e 
nga ziboaela kooa ngawami ame- 
Ala 

Izinjanga zokvalusa si kuluma 
Dgomiauekiao, ngoknba urauntu 
owaluBa izinkomo u nezikali ne- 
ggvkwe Icmvula. Ba tata \e\o 
'gama lomalusi weziakomo, si biza 
omelana nonyau, ngokuba uma e 
In tiba u ya raemeza iijengomfana 
weziukomo; yena uma i 
«sibaycni nezikali zake, a tule nje, 
zi nge pum« mukomo j k«pa ngo- 
kuAtoAU ikwelo, izinkomo u y' e- 
B-wa ukuba u ti nga i' aluka, ukuti 
a a pnme eeibayem. Sa. lowo 
'malusi owaJtisa nnyazi w enza 
njengnlowo wezinkomo ; w enza 
njalo ke ngokiiAloAla ikwelo ; a tA, 
"Tshni-i-i. Hamba, u ye le ; u 
njf ezi Inpn." A. pinde njalonjalo. 



Lezo 'zinyanga zi taho ukuti d 
y' ezw&na nezulu. I loku ukutsho 



took it out of IiiB bag ; and tivly 
I saw it, and aaid, " Indeed it is 
Uie feather of a dreads bird." 
He also allowed me one of Um 
bones ; it was like a bone in wliioii 
are maoy little blood-Tflsaela and 
many little grey lines ; I saw^ 
many lines in the bone, and said, 
"Truly." Thifl then ia what I 
have heard on this matter, and 
that was confirmed by what I saw 
for myself with my own eyesi 

"When we say herding-doctots, 
we speak metaphorically, for a man 
who herds cattle has weapons and 
his rain-sbield.^^ We take tiui 
' a herder of oattle, and 
give it to one who counteracts the 
lightning, for when he keeps it 
back he shouts as a boy who is 
herding cattle ; if he goes into the 
cattle-pen with his weapons and is 
silent, the cattle cannot go out ; 
but by whistling the cattle uadcr- 
stand that he tells them to go to 
the pastures, that is, to go out of 
the pen. And the herd that hexda 
the lightning does the same as the 
herder of the cattle ; he does as 
he does by whistling j he sayn, 
Tshui-i-i De])Brt, and go you- 
er ; do not come here." He 
repeats this again and a^n. 

Buch doctors as these say they 
have a common feeling with l^e 
They say this becauae 



* A small slticld which is used as an umbrolla to ward off raia 
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kwaxo, ukuba ngesinye isikati ku 
tiwa inytuiga etil« i ya li tumela 
kwenye ukn i liuga, i bone uma 
iuyanga e k^inileyo niL Kodwa 
a i i liiigi eya miaelwa i y o ; i li- 
nga iziDyanga eziuye b Dga zi k^ 
udi uma za miselwa kanjajii na ; 
ugokuba i loku e i bona ngako 
ukaba inyanga impela, ngoku i 
buyisela looa, nayo i k^e ukupu- 
tuzela uknngena eadAUni ukuzi- 
lungisa. 



sometimes it is said a certain doc- 
tor sends tke li^tning^^ to an- 
other doctor to try him whetJier 
he is a poveHul doctor or not 
He does not try the doctor who 
appointed him ; he tries otheni 
Those ^ipointment he does not 
understand -^ ibr it is this by 
which he sees that another is 
a doctor indeed, by bis send- 
ing back to him the lightning, 
aud he too b^ns to bustle about 
and to enter his house to set him- 



^' Lit, the heaven, or sky. 

^^ Here again ve have apparently au intimation that the ieimfo- 
nga were priests— not self-appointed, but commissioned by others who 
preceded them. But there appears also to have been dissidents — 
those whose commission was not known. Man is the same every 
where, 

^' We find similar triab of skill amoog sorcerers of other coun- 
tries. It is said a Qerman sorcerer was called to see if he conld not 
"extinguish " our far-&jued sorcerer Kogcr Bacon. He raised a spirit 
which he ordered to carry olf Ki^er Bncon. But Soger was too 
stroi^ for the Qerman, and the raised spirit, instead of takii^ away 
SagE^e as commanded, carried off his own master. — In like manner 
" the priest Eirikur " having snatched by his sorcery from the hands 
of " the good folk of Sida" a murderer who was condemned to lose 
his head, — a not very priestly act, it may be, — they " hired a mail 
from the West firths who dabbled in magic to send a great cat to slay 
!Elir!kur." EirCkur's magic aud pi-ophefic power could not protect him 
^m this cat. Tlie sender worked, — the " sending " was sent, — aud 
unlooked-for rushed upon its victim ; and Eirikur was saved, not by 
magic and inner sight, but by "quickness" and help of a pupil in 
sorcery. And " Fuss," that is, the " sending," soon lay dead upon the 
ground. £irtkur had triumphed. But triumph is nothing without 
revenge. He must teach the people that Eirikur — priest and sorcerer, 
strange but not uncommon combination — mnst not be trifled with. 
So he " despatched a sending to the man in the West fii-ths, and put 
an end to him almost as quickly as to his goblin-cat" (IceUmUic 
Legends, p. 2G2.J 
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Kwa ti iigeBikB,ti egadAIuUj^o 
Bkuh&mbela kwami kwitj, nga 
fik& nga Itda ; kwa ti ku sa, utA- 
mbama iznlu la Aloma, la ba libi 
kabulu, ng«aikati umbila u kaUe- 
la. Nga ngi Alezi emnyaugo, li 
dama kaknlu ; nomne 'wetu u 
inysQga, 'wa ngena eudAliai e giji- 
ma, 'W etala ihau lake nezik^ 
zake, wa puna. Li ti uma li tsho 
ngamandAla, nayo wa tebo ngama- 
ndAla ukumemeza noku^o/tla i- 
kwelo. Nga biiza kumame, nga 
ti, "Lo 'muiitu w enza si us!" 
Wa ti, " Husa ukukaiuma, loko 
vma ku nje a ku b« ku sa ku- 
lunTwa. UmalusL" Nga tula 
ke. Kepa In, w* e/ilisa aniatahe 
amanin^ Nga ti u za 'kub, 
Bgokuba ng* ozwa ukutabaya kwa> 
■wo ehawini lake ; kwa nga ku kci- 
tekele uiubila. Kepa noko wa 
bangeka, ka ngenanga endAlini. 
Na Dgonyazi 1' euze njalo ; ka b" a 
ngena la za la sa. 



Ku te kusBsa ng" ezwa ku tiwa 
emziui kababekazi enzansi, enya- 
meui, Uma^ti u te a ya piinia, 
i^nyanga ezinkulu zi nga ka pu- 
mi i wa memeza kanje, e ti. 



' It happened iu tinies past when 
I viaited mj people, on tny arrival 
I lay down ; on the following day 
in the aftemooa tJie sky became 
overcast, and wan very dark in- 
deed ; at the time when the nisize 
waa bloesoming. I was sitting at 
the doorway whilst it was thun- 
dering ezceaeively ; and my brotlicr 
who is a doctor entered the house, 
running, and took down his Bhield 
and his string of medicines, and 
went out. When it thundered 
aloud, ho too shouted aloud, and 
whistled. I asked my mother 
what the man "was doing. 8he 
replied, " Do not speak, for when 
it is like this no one any longer 
speaks. He is a heaven-herd." 
So I was silent. And the heaven 
cast down many hail-stones. And 
I thought he would die, for I 
heard them striking on his shield ; 
it waa as though tnaixe liad been 
thrown on hiuL But although he 
was resisted very much, he did nob 
enter the house. And as r^^arda 
the lightning, in like manner the 
heaven resisted him ; but he did 
not enter the house until it waa 
bright t^in. 

In the morning I heard it said 
that at my uncle's village, at Inya- 
ma, down the river, one TTma- 
thlati said he would go out before 
the great doctors went out; he 
shouted aloud. Baying, " Depart, 
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*' Muka, u ye le," Kwb ti bw 
emaoibeni, ira ngeoa nyovuie 
6D«UlinL Wa piuda uomunye, 
va ti u ya memeza, la m vimba 
umlomo. Ngaleyo 'mini la u fii- 
latela lowo 'muzi ; wa ba owalo, 
la zenzela. Ba Akia ngezindAlu ; 
la wa k^eda amabele, la wa ti nya. 



Kepa nga ti ania ngi ku swe 
loko, nga ti, " Kanti inf anga enje- 
ngalejo i y" aAIuleka naT 8i ya 
'kud/tla ni uouyaka, loku s' aAlu- 
lekile Dgokwaliisa naj" 

Kwa tiwB, " A hd 
B' a/ilnlekile i^" 



and go yondei-." But the hail 
smote loudly on bla body, and he 
came into the house backwards. 
AnotJier went out, and when he 
shouted, the heaven stopped his 
mouth. On that day the heaven 
turned its back*° on the village ; 
it was entirely in its power, and 
it did its wilL They remained in 
their hoosee ; it entirely destroyed 
the com. 

When I heard this I said, 
" Forsooth is such a doctor as that 
conquered I What shall we eat 
this year, since they have been 
unable to hetd ) " 

Hey replied, " They did not 
fiist*' They aro ^erefore con- 
quered." 



^ It is well to note this ubo of Juhiela ; to turn the back on an 
enemy means to have conquered him utterly. 

*' Here we find fiisting — abetinenoe from food and labour — one 
of the conditions of HucoeE<sful performance of the duties of an office. 
There is this saying among the natives, " Umsimha ov> eeutayo njalo- 
njalo u nge bone koMe ohtrimJUdo," The continually stuffed body can- 
not see secret things. And they have no &ith in a JiU diviner — do 
not believe that he can divin& Their diviners foat often, and u« 
woru out by fastinge, sometimes of several days' duration, when they 
become partially or wholly ecstatic, and see visions, ice. This is very 
inBtructive^ and throws light on the results of fasting among those 
who suppose themselves to be the objects of a divine revelation. 

It b curious how univerBatly a system of fasting prevails amongst 
different peoples, being regarded as a merit, or as a means of prepara- 
tion for a work, or for the reception of a revelation Irom a superior 
power, or as an expression of self-contrition, or as a means of pro- 
duciog a high order of spirituality. It would be interesting to traoe 
this custom to its root, but this is not the place for such a subject. 
We may, however, refer to some instsjices among the Folynesians, 
where neglect of fasting by others is supposed to have seriously inter- 
fered with the work of some great man : — 

" Maui then left his brothers with their canoe, and returned to 
the village ; but before he went he said to them, ' AAro I am gone, be 
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Lotn "kazila oku tshiwoyo ngo- j Ab ngitRlB this fasting vbidi is 

muDta owaluBayo, ku tiwa iayangA spokeu of a man that herds the 

^a mu misayo i ti, " Ka muse ak^, it ix eald that the doctor vho 

I appoiota him aays, " Jjet him not 

courageous and patieut ; do Dot eat food until I return, and do not let 
our fish be cut np, but rather leave it until I have carried an oSeriog 
to the goda from thiii great haul of fiab, and until I have found a 
priest, that fitting piajere and sacrifices may be ofito^d to the god, and 
the neccaaary rites be completed in order. We shall thus all be pun- 
iied. I wiU then return, and we can cut up this fish in safety, and it 
shall be fairly portioned out to thia one, and to that one, and to that 
other ; and on my arrival yon shall each have your due share of it, 
aud return to your boiaes joyfully ; and what we leave behind ns will 
keep good, and that which we take away with us, returning, will bo 
good too.' 

" Maui had hardly gone, after saying all this to them, than his 
brothei-s trampled under their feet the words they had heard him 
speak. They began at once to eat food, and to cut up the fiah. When 
they did this, Maui had not yet arrived at tiie sacred place, in the 
presence of the god ; had he previously reached the sacred place, the 
heart of the deity would have been appeased with the offering of a 
portion of the fish which had been caught by his disciples, and all the 
male and female deities would have partaken of their portiona of the 
saQ^c& Alas I ataa t those foolish, thoughtless brothers of his cnt 
up the fish, and behold the goda turoed with wmth upon them, on 
acoouat of the fish which they had thus cut up without having made 
a fitting saciifioe. Then, indeed, the fish began to toss about his head 
from side to aide, and to lash hia tail, and the Sos upon his back, and 
his lower jaw. Ah ! ah I well done Tangaroa, it springs about on 
shore as briskly as if it was in the water. 

" That is the reeaon that this island is now so rough and 
uneven — that here stands a mountain — that there lies a plain— that 
liere descends a vale — that there rises a cliiT, If the brothers of Maui 
had not acted so deceitfully, the huge fish would have lain fiat and 
smooth, and would have remained as a model for the rest of the earth, 
for the present generation of men. This, which iias just been ro- 
counted, is the second evil which took place after the separation of 
Heaven from Earth." (Folyneaian ifj/thology. By Sir George Grey. 
Pp. 43—46.; 

So when the power^ ma^ciaq Ngatoro-i-rangi wished to ascend 
to the snow covOTed top of Mount Tongariro he said to his com- 
panions, " Bemember now, do not yon, who I am going to leave be- 
hind, taste food from the time I leave you until I retiu-n, when we 
will all feast together." Then he began to ascend the mountain, bnt 
lie had not quite got to the summit when those he had left behind 
b^an to eat food, and he therefore found the greatest difficulty in 
reaching the summit of the mouotaio, and the hero nearly perished in 
the attempt (Id., p. 166.^ 
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nkndAla nma e piwa ntshwtda bu 1 
imkope." Fnti, " Ka mnse uku- ; 
dAla imifino e Dga Bbwanjang^" 
Ftiti, " Ka muse nkokcapntia ea- 
ko, uma iziukobe d iiga k' epn- 
Iwa," Futi, " Ka muse ukudAla 
iiiTama, uma inkomo i nga ka bo- 
boswa." Futi, "Ka muse ukn- 
dAla izmdumbft uma e uga d 
nikwauga." I kiko ukuzila nku- 
d^ okutflfaiwoyo iziuyanga. No- 
ma e lambile, wa fnmana abantu 
be dAla utshwata, uma bu nga se 
gcwftliswe, a nga ti ukuti, " Mina 
kambe ui y' azi nkuba ngi y' a- 



TTmniitu vemnila nga m bona 
ebiuieiujaneni bami uma ngi nga- 
ngongaugamana ; ibizo lake ku 
tiwa TTmk^aekana. Wa be inya- 
nga enkutu na kwazulu jnkunisa 



drink if he is gircn beer in a cap 
that is not full." And, " Lot him 
not eat herbs before the feast of 
fintihiits."^ And, " Lot him not 
take a handful of boiled muze 
fntm the fireplace, if the maize has 
not been taken from the pot." 
And, " Let him not eat tiie flesh 
of a bullock until it has been 
opened." And, " Let him not eat 
izindumba if he has not been given 
them." This is the fitsting whtdi 
the doctors speak o£ And if a 
man is hungry and come to men 
who are drinking" beer, if tlie 
vecBel is not full, he would say, 
" For my part indeed you know 
' that I herd the heaven." 

When I was young, about the 
imana, I saw s 
s Ura- 

kjaekana. He waa a great doctor 
even among the Amazulu,^ skil- 






*^ At the period of the year wheu the new food is ripe, vaiying 
with difierent places, the chief Hummons all his [>eople to a festival, 
(which is called ukudMala umkoai ;) all the people make beer, which they 
take with them to the chief's village ; at the chiefs village, too, much 
beer is made. When the people aro assembled the chief has oxen 
killed by his soldiers, and there is a great feast of one day with sing- 
ing and dancing. This is called \Jeiteh'wama, and the people returu to 
their homes and b^in to eat the new produce. If any one is known 
to eat new food before this festival he is r^^ardod as an umtoiatt, and 
is killed, or Las all his cattle taken away, 

« The natives speak of beer as food, — and of eating it, and ap- 
peasing hunger by ib They also call snuff food, and sptaik of eating 
it 

*^ I translate literally, a rain-maa or man of rain, a raiu-doctor, 
one capable of causing rtua or drought. 

*^ Lib, In the house, country, or nation of Uiulu ; that is, of the 
tatditiooal founder or unkuluukulu of the Zulu nation. 
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fill in producing rain. ButamoDg 
the Amazulu he did not show 
himself much to the chief; for the 
cliiels of the houae of Uzulu used 
not to allow a mere inferior*" to 
be even said to have power over 
the heaven ; for it was said that 
the heaven belonged only to the 
chief of that place. Umk^aekana 
therefore remained hidden. But 
he did not cease to produce rain in 
secreL At length he crossed to 
thia side the Utabela, for be beard 
that Utahaka bad sEud, " Let all 
the beaven-dootoTS be killed." He 
escaped, and came among the Eng- 
lish ; he came bere without bbj 
property, by himself alone." He 
come without any tiling, because 
came to his own relationa 
He became a dependent of the 
ief of the Amadhlala j it is 
B some to whom we were sub- 
ject ; his name was Unjeje, the 
of Usechela And when he 
had staid a short time, the heaven 
became reiy hot and dry,*^ His 
own people began to whinpcr abont 
him to the chief^ saying, " You see 
that man ; if you ask him, he can 
cause the rain to drop for you. 

*' Uzana, dim. of ite, nothing ; isana, a little nothing, that is, 
something less tlian notliing itsel£ Uzana, a proper name, meaning 
The4ess-t/umr^uit/iing-man. All men of low degree are called aba- 
TUvxma bakazaTia, Children of Uzana, — this hypothetical man of 
naught. 

*^ Lit, Just walking, thnt is, without any incumbrances of pro- 
perty or cattla 

*^ There was long continued di'ougbt and hot weather. 



imvnla. Kepa kwazuln wa e nge 
vele kakiilu enkosini ; tigokuba 
amakoai akwaxnlu a e nga vumi 
ukuba umuntu kasana nje ku tiwe 
a pata izulu ; ngokuba izulu kwa 
ku tiwa eleukoai yakona kupela. 
Ngaloko ke wa Mleka, Kepa e 
nga yekile uku li nisa ngrweee. 
Wa za wa wela, ngokuba w* ezwa 
ku tiwa, " Izinyanga zonke zozulu 
a a bulawe." W ek^ wa fika 
lapa esilungwini ; wa fika e 
pete 'luto, e hamba nja Kepa 
kw' azisa ukuba u fika nje, u fikele 
kwabakubo aba m aziyo. 



Wa tolwa iukosi yakwamadAL^ 
la ; na^ e ya i si totUe ; ibiso 
layo ka tiwa Unjeje kasehhele. 
Kepa wa Alala isikatshana, la ba 
li balele kakulu izulu. Ba k^la 
abaotn bakiibo nkunyenyezangayo 
enkosini, ukuti, " Lowo 'muntu u 
TO bona nje ; nma u kcela kuye 
imvula, u nga ku kconiscla. 
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Inyatiga enkula pezti kvaa> zonke 



Kepa loko bwa hamba kand- 
nyane, kwa za kwa pumela obala ; 
fl ezwa Bonke nkaba Umkfaekana 
n iujanga yemvula. lokoai i 
kceliie knye ttkati, k» ke eoze, i 
bone tiina ku i^minya loko na. 
Eepa — ngokuba ngaleei 'eikati 
iiulu la li balela — ng* ezwa ku 
tiwa, " n ti, ' A ba li bliek« ngo- 
Buku lokuti ; li 7a 'knna.' " 

Kepa w' emuka ira ya eAIatini, 
e ya 'kutangiBa izinto zake ; wa 
nng' e hamba njalo, kwa za kwa 
fika leyo 'mini. Kwa ti ngamMa 
li nayo, kwa tiwa, " Nembala u 
inyanga ! " K'wn ba njolo ke nja- 
loDJala Wa piwa izinkomo, wa 
kceba loasinyane. 

Kepa ngemva kwalo 'nyaka izu- 
lu la ba lukuni uktma. Ba m 
iUupa kakaliL Iioko 'ku m Alnpa 
nami uga m bona, nga m hhaukela, 
ngokiiba ngi bona amadoda e fika 
na aebusnku e tehayii Dgamawisa 
emnyango wendAlu yake, a m ki- 
pe, a U, ka puroe, a koke izinkomo 
zawo a m nika zona, ngoknba izulu 
a li aa ni. B* enia njalonjalo. 
Kepa B Alnpek« kakuln, ngokuba 
ngesinye isikati a fike ekuseni, a 
m kipe; a baleke^ a m jigijele 



He ia a great doctor above all 
other doctors." 

And this was first spoken of a 
little, and at last openly ; and we 
all heard that Umk^aekaua was a 
rain-doctoT. The chief asked him 
jast to set to work, that be might 
see if it were t*Tie or not And — 
for at that time the heaven was 
hot and diy — I heard it said, 
" Umkjaekana says, ' Let the peo- 
ple look at the heaven at such a 
time ; it will rain.' " 

And he went away into the 
forest to get his things ready ; he 
went there continually, until the 
day he had mentioned came. And 
when it rained, the people said, 
" Truly, he ia a doctor ! " And it 
was always thua He was given 
cattle^ and very quickly became 
rich. 

And after that year the heaven 
was hard, and it did not rain. 
The people persecuted him exceed- 
ingly. When ho waa persecuted 
I saw him and pitied him, for I 
saw men come even by night and 
smite his doorway with clube, and 
take him out of his house, telling 
him to oome out and give them 
hack their cattle which they had 
given him, because the heaven no 
longer yielded rain. They did this 
constantly. And he was greatly 
troubled, for sometimes they came 
in the morning and took him out 
of his house ; he fled, and tliey 
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ngamawisa ; a baleke, a tshone 
eAIatini, li ze U tohoiie, e nga (UW 
ugtt, 'esaba uknza ekaya ; ngokuba 
ba be ti ba ya 'kn m bolala impo- 
la, ama imvula i uga nL Kepa 
loko be ka tsbo ngekoebo labo, 
nkuti i kona e n 'kweuca masi- 
nyane, ngokuba e ti, "Loku ugi 
za 'ku& iul" Kepa izalu uga kn 
bou& li ja na ngeeiiif e isikatt em- 
kaUni wokusebenza kivake. 

Eu te ngomnnye unyaka, uma 
ba bone ukuba izutu ti ya tanda 
ukubiUala amsbele, ba m aanda 
kakulu. Ifgaleso 'sikati nga ngi 
uga ee ko. Nga se ngi Inpa kwiti, 
cmapepcteui. Ng* ezva ku tiwa 
izulu li Da nje kakulu, li g^iba 
Umkgaekana u file. Ku tiwa ba 
m bnlele ngobuti ; a ba m balele 
Dgoku m gwaz& Ng* ezwa loko 
ke ; kwa tiwa, ba ja Alupeka labo 
'bantu, ngokuba amasimu abo a, ya 
knkuleka imvula. I loko ke e 
nga kn zwayo ngenyanga yomvula. 

Kwa ti ngolunye usukn um&jia, 
waks, (o yena e be tandwa kakulu 
nyise, igama lake ITnTeto ; uma e 
ya eAlatini uyise u be hambanaye ; 
ngokuba e ti n m tanda ngoba e 
tumeka ; ngokuba uma umtmtu e 
nisa izulu u avele umntwana uku- 
ba a tume yena lyalo, a nge u^be 



tlirew clubs at bim ; he ran away 
dowu into Uie bnsh, until tiie sun 
set, without eating, being a&aid to 
go home ; for they said they would 
really kill Mm, if it did not rain. 
But they said that tJuongh their 
subtlety, thinking that he would 
do what they wished at onoe, be- 
cause he expected them to kill 
him. And I saw that it sometimes 
ndned whilst he was working. 

And on another year, when 
they saw that the heaven wiahed 
to destroy the com, they halod 
him exceedingly. I was not there 
at that time. I was with my own 
people, the Amapepete. I heanl 
it Baid that it rained excessiTely, 
that it might cover the dead body 
of Umkgaekana with earth. It is 
said they poisoned liim, and did 
not stab him. I heard it said that 
those people were troubled, for 
their gardens were carried away 
by a flood. This then la what I 
heard of this rain-doctor. 

One day his son, (the one that 
was most dear to his &ther, named 
TTnjeto, who went with hia &th(ar 
to the forest when he went there; 
for he said he loved him because 
he could swid him where he wish- 
ed 'f*^ for if a man is causing it to 
r^n, he requires a child, that he 
may send him constantly without 
refusing in the least, that the hea- 



*^ Lit, Seml-dbU, — ready to go ou a mUsion. 
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luikaiiye, ukuze iznlu li tambe,) — 
wa toho ngemvft kwokusemga, m 
la, " WoEft ni, ngi je 'ka ni booisa 
lapo nbabft e beka kona izinto xake 
cemla." Sa hamba emini, a* ala- 
sile ugakona. Sa fiimana empa- 
ndwini ku kona izitsha o nbeke- 
Iwe, tiebakxa loknpeAlit ; wa ei 
bonisa loko 'kwenza kukayiee, ne- 
mijuiizaiia e botehwe ngeoko- 
uAlwane ; wa si bonisa uoknpeAla 
kukajiba K.epa aa ku bona loko, 
s' flsaba, a sa tanda ukungena, aa 
baleka nje^ ngoknti li funa iznlu 
li si tabata uma ai pata imiti ye- 
nyang^ Sa m ghiya pakati, sa. 



Ka pela ke ley o 'ndaba e nga 
bonayo. 

Ukpenouu. Mbahsa. 



Ten may be yielding,) — this son 
said to me, after I bad eameatly 
beaougbt him, " Come, and I will 
show yon where my fiither placed 
hie things with which be treated 
th« heaven." We weat at noon, 
having herded our cattle near 
the place. Under an oveijuttiiig 
rock we found covered veaMilB, 
and a churning Btiok ; he Bhowed 
na what his &ther did, and little 
bnndlee of medicine bonud with 
inkonthlwaae ^'o he showed ua 
also how his father churned. Bat 
when we saw that we were afaud, 
and did not wish to go in, bat ran 
away, thinking p^hape the light- 
ning would strike ns if we toached 
the medioines of the doctor. We 
left them nnder the rock, and ran 
away to the cattla 

This is the end of what I saw. 



The Shf, Stm, Moon, and Start. 

IzDLi; e si li bonayo leli eUtuAlaza I The blue heaven which we see we 
si a idwala, li ye la Alanganisa | soppoBC is a rock,^^ and that it 

^ iTikonMwana, a small tree whose boric is white, and used to 
tie up bundles. 

'^ The notion that the heaven is a solid body or roof over this 
world is very common, probably uuiveraal, among primitive peoples. 
The Hebrews spoke of it as a firmament, that is, a beaten out solid 
expanse, which was " strong as a molten looking glass." Job. xxzrii. 
18. It was supposed to support a celestial reservoir of waters, and to 
have doors, open lattices, and windows, through which rain, hail, and 
dew descend. It also suppoi-ted the heavenly bodies ; and is spoken 
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umAlaba, utn^ba u paknti kwo- 
zulu, icnlu li gcinile ngapandUUe 
kwom^ba ; Ed ti a u se to um- 
Alaba Dgale kwezulu. 

Nftbantu e si ti ba koim ng^e 
kwezulu, a b' azi ukuba ba knlo 
idwala ini, noma ku kona indawa- 
na e umAlaba ngalo ; a si kw azi 
loko. Into e si y azijo inyc njo 
nkuti ba koiia. Ngaloko ke ni ti 
ku koDa iDdawo jabo, sjeugeyetu 



Ilanga lona nalo si ti a li ko 
ngale ; ngokuba uma li ngale nga 
M nga li boni ; iiga li sitile, nje- 
ngftlabo 'bantu aba ngale, e si nga 
ba bouijo. Lona li ngiincno, iigo- 
ba si li bona kaAlekaAle lonko j a 
ku site uendawana njo ynto. 



encircles tbe eaiti, the «irth being 
inside the heaven, and the heaven 
ending outside the earth ; and we 
suppose there is no other earth on 
the other side of the heaven. 

And the men^ who, we sup- 
pose, are on the other side of the 
heaven, we do not know whether 
they are on the rock, or whether 
there is some little place which is 
earth on the other side ; we do 
not know that. The one thing 
which we know is this, that these 
heavenly men exist. Therefore 
we say there is a plaoe for them, 
as this place is for us. 

And the sun we de not say is 
on the other side of the heaven ; 
for if it were on the other side we 
should not be able to see it; it 
would be hidden like the men 
who are on the other side whom 
we do not see. The sun is on this 
side, for we see the whole of it 
thoroughly ; not even one little 
spot of it is concealed. 



of as a floor on which the throne of God rests. Ezek. i. 26. The 
Greeks had similar ideas, and applied the terms brazen and iron to 
the sky. The Latin coilum is a. hollow place, or cave scooped ont of 
solid space. (Smith's Biclioi\ary of the Bible. Firuambnt.^ The 
Arabs behoved va numerous heavens one above the other, a belief 
which St. Paul entertained, and wliich is common to the Hindus, and 
to the Polynesians. Among the Chinese there is a myth, in which 
Puanku or Eldoat-Antiquity is represented as having spent 18,000 
years in moulding chaos, and chiseling out a space that wss to contain 
him. And it is through openings made by his mighty hand that the 
sun, moon, and stars appear ; not as the Amazulu tliink, shining on 
this side of the blue rock. {See Nursery Tales of the Zvlvi. Vol. 
I., p. 152. The Htaven-Country.) See some amusing diagrams by 
Co8mas-Indicoj>Ieustes, made on the supposed revealed cosmogony of 
the Bible. (Types of ManMnd. Nolt and Gliddan, p. 5G9.J 

*' See Nursery Tales of the Zulus. Vol. I., p. 316. Appendix. 
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Nenyanga futi nayo i ngancno 
ujcDgdiinga, nezinkauyezi fiiti zi 
ngaueno nazo, — kokutatu loko. 
Naoiofu a ng^ieno ; nemvula ai ti 
i ngaueno, i uela lo 'm/tlaba ; ngo- 
kuba uma i ngale Dga i nga tiki 
lifta, ngoknba si ti izulu li idwala. 



Ilaoga iikahamba kwalo indAle- 
la zaio ziml)i]i knpela nje ; eroiai 
indAlela yalo li hamba eziitwini ; 
ngokiiAIwa indAlela yalo li ngetia 
elwandAle, amanziiii, U hamba 
ngavo li ze li pume endaweni yo- 
kuputoa yakusosa. 

Ilanga ukuhaiuba kwalo endAle- 
leui jialo yokubuaika, i yodwa ; 
ugokuba li ya li hambela i^alo li 
K li gciiie endaweni etile, noma 
intaba, noma isiAlaAla ; a li dAluIi 
kulezo 'ndawo zomblli ; li pume 
eod/ilini yalo yobusika ; ukupnma 
kwalo li buyele endaweni yeAlobo. 
Si ti ngokupnma kwalo eodawem 
yobusika li laoda iAlobo, li ze li 
gciue ngentaba noma umuti ; li 
buye li landa nbusika njalo. Zi 
kona izindAlu zaIo tapa ai ti, 
"Manje ilanga li ngenile endAli- 
ni ; " si tsho ngokaluL li ma izin- 
Bukwana kuleyo 'ndawo ; uma li 



And the moon too, like the sun, 
is on this side ; and the stara too 
are on this side, — all three. And 
the olouds are od this side ; and 
rain we say is on this aide, which 
descends on this world ; for if the 
rain were on the other side it 
could not come here to ua, for we 
suppose that the heaven is a rock. 

The sun in its coarse has only 
two paths ; by day it trarels by a 
path in the heaven ; at night it 
enters by a path which goes into 
the sea, into the watov ; it passes 
throng the water, until it again 
comes oat at the place where it 
rines^ in the morning. 

As regards the path of the sun, 
ita winter path is different from 
ita summer paih; for it ti-avels 
northward till it reaches a ccrtaia 
place — a mountain or a forest, 
[where it rises and sefe,] and it 
does not pass beyond these two 
places ; it comes out of its winter 
house; when it comes out it goen 
southward to its Buinmer place. 
We say that when it quits ita 
winter place it is fetching the 
Bummer, until it reaches a certain 
mountain or tree ; and then it 
turns noi-thward agEun, fetching 
the winter, in constant succession. 
These are its houses, where we say 
it enters ; we say so, for it stays 
in ita winter house a few days i 



6» We see here the reason of the risiiig of the nun 
by vimpwrui, to come out, because it in sii[>[K>sed to t 

water. 
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puma a' azi ke ukuba li bu gcinile j 
. ubusika, Be li londa iAlobo ; nem- 
bala li ye li hambela ku ze ku ti 
ukukula kweAlobo U ngene eodili- 
ni yaeeAlobo iausukwana, U pame 
njala 



IttTai:^ nkntmBa kwajro u ti i 
twaaile inyanga ngokuba si i bona 
eiitduiiuilaDg& Kwa ku tiwa 
iajanga 1 & Djra ; kanti a ku nja- 
lo i i dAIiwa iziiuukn, i ye i ueipa, 
i 16 i be ngangompo nje emeAlwe- 
ni ; lapo ke bo i tatwa ilanga ; ti i 
fumaiia empumalanga, 11 hambe 
uayo, li le li i shiye entBhouaianga, 
i bonwe lapa ku k^ala ukuti sibe 
ukuAlwa, ku tiwe i twaaile rajor 
nga; i ye i knla ; i ze i fulatele 
enzanu, si ti inyauga se i bheka 
enzauM, i ye i Alamgane ukutabona 
kwelanga, i ze i eelwe ; i buye 
ndpe fiitd, i ze i fft 



Idakanyezi a ai talio ukuba zi 
ya bamba njeiigelanga uenyonga 
zi mi njaJo ztma. Eodwa zi koua 
imnkanyea eu hambayo, ezi &yo 
futi njengenyanga. 



and when it quita that place we 
know that it has ended tiie winter 
sod is now fetching the Bammer; 
and indeed it travels southward, 
aaiii, when the summer has grown, 
it enters the aummer house a few 
days, and then quits it again, in 
oonstant Bucceaston, 

Ab to the renewal of the moon, 
we Bay it is new moon because we 
see it in the wesL It used to 
be said the moon dies utterly; 
but it is not so ; the days devour 
it,M and it goes on diminishing 
until to appearance it is as thin as 
a man's nail ; and then it is taken 
by the Bun j the Bun finds it ia the 
east and travels with it, until he 
leaves it in the west, and it can be 
seen when the twilight begins 
tuid we say it ia new moon ; 
and it goes on growing until 
it is full At last it has 
it back to the eaat,^ and we 
say the moon is rising more and 
more eastwatd, and at last it is 
full ^ it risea when the aun Beta ; 
and at last the aun tiaes before the 
moon sets; and it again wanes, 
until it dies. 

We do aot say the stars travel 
like the aun and moon ; they are 
fixed continually. But there are 
stars which travel, and which die 
like the moon. 



^ How easily a mythical personification may arise from such a 
met^ibor aa this. 

^ £naanei here meaning by the sea, which is, Eastward. 

^ DUingcma 14 also used to express fuU moon. Ivyanga se i 
diiingene, The moon is now full 
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iBiVoelankobe ag^adaye iakati 
u fa nyamaUJa, si booakale nge- 
BiDje isikitti, 

Futi isilimela d ja &, si ngn 
bonakali Ebnaika a id ko, kn se 
ku ti Up4 ubusika ee bn peU ai 
k^e akabonakala ai ainye — inka- 
njed ; si be zitatu ; ai ye ai kula ei 
ze si be isikanikwana, si dandalaze 
obala ]wp& se kn za "kusa. Si taho 
k« ukuti isilimela si twasile, no- 
nyaka a twarile ; ku linyira ke. 



Ikireri It ma endavenl 3ralo 
njalo ; lona 1' audnleU nkusa nela- 
nga ; kn bonwa ngalo ukuba ku 
ya sa tnanje ; ubusuku bu dAInlile, 
li pumile ikwed, nomtakati s fi- 
nyele lapa e ya koua, ngokuti, 
" Uma ngi hamba kaocaae ngi za 
'kuselva, ugi ya "kufika ekaya ku 
sile." KenAloli i finyele ku nga 
puma ikwezi ; j azi ukuba se ku 
Bile. I njalo ke leyo 'ukanyezL - 



ludoaa inkanyezi e puma uga- 
pambili kwekweti ukuhambakwo- 



Isikeelankobe^' (the evening 
star) is sometimes invisible, some- 
times seen. 

And Isilimela*^ (the Fleiadw) 
dies, and is not seen. It ia not 
seen in wint«r ; and at laa^ vhea 
tlie winter is coming to an end, it 
b^'na to ^pear — one of its stars 
first, and then three, until going 
on increamng it becomes a cluster 
of etars, and is perfectly clear 
when the sun is about to rise. 
And we say Isilimela ia renewed, 
and the year ia renewed, and so 
we b^n to dig. 

Ikwezi (the morning star) 
keeps its place constantly ; it pre- 
cedes the morning and the sun ; 
and by its risiTtg we see that 
the morning is coming ; the night 
has passed, the morning star 
has M'isen, and the sorcerer turns 
back rapidly from the place where 
he ia going, because he says, "If I 
go slowly, the light will rise on 
me, and I shall reach home when 
it is light." And the spy rajddly 
tarns back ; when the morning 
star lisea he knows that it is now 
morning. Such then is this star. 

Indoea is a star which atdses bo- 
fbre the morning star, when night 



" InkfxUmkobe, also called InpekanJcobe. — In-kcelctnJa^ : Isin- 
kfibi is boiled maize ; ukukeda, to ask. The star which appears when 
men are asking for boiled maize, — their evening meal. — lalpeia^nko- 
be: ukupeka, to hoi]. When the maize is boiling for the evening 
meal. 

•* ImlimeUt, The digging-for-fsters.] Because when the Pleiades 
appear tlio people begin to dig. Jrilimeta n n 6a landilt atalimi, 
^e Flciodes have now fetched the diggci'S. 
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kiiAlwa ; ku ti noma abantu be 
libele be ^lezi be dAIa utahwtila, 
noma nkud/ila kwomtiuiba, ba nga 
bona indoea i piimile, ngokuba 
yona i ba bomvu, ba ti, "A b! 
lale ; se ku Alwile." Ku lalwe k& 
Umuntu kft toho ukuti, " Lnku ku 
pnnie indoea & ngi aa yi 'kutala ; " 
u ja 'kulala a z' a ko/ilwe. Indoaa 
kit Ba i pezulu kokulu, li pume ke 



is advanced ; and if men ]iave 
Btaid drinking beer, or eating the 
meat at a wedding feast, if thej 
see ludoBa arisen, for it arises red, 
they aay, " Let xta lie down ; it ig 
now night" And 80 they lie 
down, A man does not Bay, 
" Since Indosa has ansen I Bhall 
not now lie down ; " he will lie 
down for a long time,** In the 
moitiing Indosa is very high in the 
heaven, and tbo morning star 



The Sun, Moon, and Stan. 



Ukcha kwelanga ngokntsho kwa- 
bantu, ku tiwa ilauga li inkosi 
enyangeni tia aeziukonyezini ; 
kuba uma li pumile zi ya fipala 
zombili inyanga nezinkanyczi, ku 
kanye lona lodwa, li ze U tshoae, 
aiid' nba zi kanye sona. 

Ku tiwa ukuhamba kwalo li ya 
hamba impela ezulwini, li ze li 
ngene elwandAle; li biiyele empu- 
malanga lapa li puma kona. Ku 
tiwa li baraba emanzinL Lapa li 
puma kona ekuBeni ku kona iei- 
gak^ eaikulu ; ku tiwa leeo 'ai- 
gakf^a uuina walo ; si ya li pelezela 
lapa Be li za 'upuma, si li ahiye 
ekuputneiii kwalo, ai buyele elwa- 
ndAle. Si bomvu njengomliia I 
loko ke c ngi kw aziyo ngelanga. 



As regards the poaition of the sun, 
in the opinion of the people be is 
chief above the moon and stars ; 
for when he has ariaen both moou 
and stars become dim, and be 
alone shines, until he sets, and 
then they shine. 

As rc^rds bis motion, it is said 
he really traveb in the heaven, 
until it goes into the sea, and re- 
turns to the east from whence he 
arose. It is said he travels in the 
water. Where he arises in the 
morning there is a great ball ; thia 
ball ia called the sun's mother ; it 
accompanies him when he is about 
to rise, and loaves him on his 
ariaing, and goes back into the sea. 
It is as red as fii'e. This then is 
what I know about the sun. 



^B Lit., until he forgets, that is, is in a decji sleep. 
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Kgcnyanga kwa tiwa kukgaJa i 
JA fit, ku pinde ku vele enye inya- 
ngB. Kepa kw& za kwa bonwa 
ukuba kqa ; kanti a i fi, iiiye njaJo 
njengelanga. Kodwaukufo kwayo 
ukiiba i ncipa, i dAliwa iztumiku, i 
ze i site elangeni, i eitwa imieebe 
yalo, i nga b' i sb bonakala. I 
tatwo Uanga, U hambe nayo izin- 
eukwana, i piade i diiywe, i bona- 
kale ekutshoDeni kvalo. Izing^ 
peli za za za bona ngokuk^pela 
kwazn, zt ti, " Eu ngani ukuba. 
inyanga ku tiwe i file, loku i sita 
elangeni nje na!" Ku ti emini 
lapa izulu li bukeka, nelanga II 
Dga Bd hlahi kakiilu atue/do nge- 
miscbe, i bonwe ngokuAlata emtu- 
nsdni omkulu ; umuntu a bheke 
pezulu, a k^pelisiac eduze nela- 
nga, a yeke ukubbeka umAlaba, 
'enynsele ameAIo pezulu, ku ze ku 
pele ukukanya oku kxopa atueAlo, 
'ojwa.ye]e ukubona eduae nalo, ne- 
zulu li kcwebe kaAle emeAlweni, li 
nga Ta vimbeli, i ya bonwa ekca^ 
leni kwelanga, noma li ja 'ku i 
ahiya ekutsboneni kwalo, noma li 
ya 'kutshona nala O i bonileyo 
a bize omunye, a ti, " Inyanga a i 



Aa regards the moon, it was 
said at first the moou dies, and 
another moon oomea into beiug. 
But at length it was seen that it 
ia not so ; that the moon does 
not die, but is one like the sun. 
But its death is that it diminialies, 
being eaten by the days, until it 
bides itself in the sun, that is, in 
its rays, and is then do longer 
visible. It ia taken by the sun, 
and he goes with it a few days, 
and tlien leaves it again, and the 
moon is seen when the sun sete. 
Obaei-vers at length saw by their 
ubsei-vation, and said, " Why b it 
said that the moon is dead, when 
it ia merely hiding itself in the 
sun 1" And during the day when 
the sky can be looked at, and the 
sun no longer pierces the eyes 
much with hia rays, the moon is 
seen hy a man standing in a deep 
shade, and looking upwards, and 
fixing his eyes intently on a Spot 
near Hie sun and ceasing to look 
on the earth, and raising his eyes 
to the sky, until the light which 
pierces the eyes ceases, when the 
eyes are accustomed to look at a 
spot near the sun, and the sky is 
dear to the eyesight, and the sua 
uo longer forces him to close his 
eyes, the moon is seen at the edge 
of the sun, whether the sun will 
leave it when he sets, or set with 
it He who sees it calls another. 
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file, njengokuhi ku tiwa i ja fii ; 
nansi Bheka pezula. W ake 
nmkanya, u kdmisUe ameAIo, n 
jwayele elftngeni, d za Icii i bona." 
Ifembala a fune, a fuD«, a ze a i 
bone, a ti, " Nembala 



KwB bonwa nezinkanyczi 
ui ; naoii loko nga kii bona. S' 
ke euibava. Emtni eukulu na: 
ngi pika, ngi ti, " Inyanga i ya £> 
impela." Ewa ti b' alusile lapa 
ilanga se li pezulu kakulu ; si Mezi 
emtufizini, si lele ngemiAlaua, 
kcambalele, m bheke pezulu. Ui 
fo wetu wa ti kumi, " U ^ i bona 
inyanga. Nanaiya, i samatele 
ekcaleoi kwelangn." Xga m piki- 
sa. Wa ti, " KTingisisa ; u za 'kn 
i bona." Nembala nga tulis' &me- 
AIo, nga bheka elangeni na aekca- 
leni kwalo, aroeAlo a Alangana n&- 
yo. Nga i ti tehazi uku i bona, 
ya nyaniaUla. Nga pinda nga 
tnlisa ameAlo, nga i bona, nga ti, 
"Nembala." Nga bona nezinka- 
oyezl — ^ya ba nye kuk^ala ; za za 
za ba nlngi, ngi zi bona. Nga 
dela ukubft nembala inyanga ka i 
fi. I loko ke e ngi kw aziyo nge- 
ayanga. 

Ku tiwa i induna yelanga. 



and says, " The moon is not dead, 
as they say it dies ; then it ia. 
Look up. Shade your eyes, and 
bring the eyelids tagother, and get 
accustomed to the son, and then 
you will see it" And indeed he 
seeks and seeks until he sees it, 
and says, " Truly it is hidden by 
the rays." 

Men saw the stars too during 
the day; and I too have seen 
them. We were living on the 
Umbava. At midday I too dis- 
puted and said, " The moon really 
dies." But «o were herding when 
the sun was vety high ; we were 
In the shade, lying on our hacks 
without sleeping, and looking up- 
wards. My brother said to me, 
" You see the moon. There It is ; 
it ia close to the edge of the sun." 
I contradicted him. He scud, 
" Look hard ; you will soon see it," 
And indeed I fixed my eyes, and 
locked eameetly at the sua and 
at die edge <^ the sun ; I saw the 
moon for a moment ; I agsia fixed 
my ey^ and saw it clearly, and 
said, " It is true." I saw also the 
stars — at first one ; at last I saw 
many. So Z was satisfied that the 
does not die. That is what 
I know about the moon. 
The moon is said to be Uie sun's 
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IzuLc abontu ba 1' aAlul:&nisa ka- 
bili ; li linye ku tiwa imlu eli du- 
lua ngemvanga enkulu, ku tiwa 
cleuduna lelo ; a I' eaabeki, a 1' oni 
'luto; ngokuba lona, noma li do- 
ma, into jalo imvula "kupela. 
Uma li diinia ngelenduna ai ti, 
" Nonjaka nje izulu li bekile, ngo- 
kuba li Dga dumi ngokoaa." 

Eleneikazi ku tehlwo lona nku- 
duma kwalo li bouakala ngcanyasi 
na ngesik^to; nomoyana o fika 
umub&na. Abantu ba baleke, ba 
ngena masiii7an& tTuTaid Iwalo 
lu zinge In ti nso masinyane, tu 
nga libali ; nmuntu u j& k^ala 
'etuka, se lu kade lu dAlulile ; 
umbala walo lu luAlazana nemi- 
kirazana ebomvana k&ndnaoe ; 
ukuduma kwalo ieqIu eli njalo li 
ya nkenkotda kaknlu ; ku uga li 
za 'udabula amakanda , 11 duma 
kabi Iclo ke. 

Umuntu uma la m fumaua 
end/lie u koAlwa nokuba a nga 
sifaka pi ; na sendAlini indMu i be 
ntnnane, a fane indAlu yeaibili e 
vimbela unyazi; nomAlaba u be 
muncinane ngaleso 'sikatl aoka- 
nkenketeka kwalo, ku dingeke 
nendawo lapa abantu nga be cifeka 
koiuL Leio 'zulu lensikad tibu- 
Alungu bukulu. UbuAlunga balo 
ukuba li nga oiki 'muntu iaikati 



Th8 people speak of two heavens ; 
the one whicb tiiundeia witb a 
deep roar is tbe male ; it is not 
dreadful, it does no harm ; for 
although it diundera, it causes no- 
thing but rain. When the mala 
heaven thunders we say, " This 
year the heaven is peacefiil, for it 
does not thunder injuriously." 

It is s^ of the female heaveQ 
that its thunder is attended with 
lightning and hail ; and the breese 
which conrae with it is rather bod. 
And men mu away and go into 
their houses at onoe. Its lightning 
is usually forked and rapid j as 
soon as a man starts it has passed ; 
its colour is bluish, and has little 
reddish streaks; this kind of hea- 
ven thunders very shrilly ; it is as 
though it would split the head; 
and so its thunder ia bad. 

If it meet with a man in tho 
open country he cannot tell where 
to go ; and even indoors the house 
seems small, and he wants a second 
house into which the lightning 
cannot enter; and the world itself 
seems small at the time of its 
shrill thunderings, and men seek 
for a place where they can hida 
themselves. The female bearea 
causes much pain. The pun it 
causes ia that it does not give » 
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sokuma iaibindi ; U kandaniaa ma^ 
ainifane li bujekeze; ngaloko ke 
li dabulo umimta ngovalo ; ingo- 
muso nmuntu a nga li boni ukuba 
li 7a Icuba kooa ; a ti, " Kq& ; 
iDgomuso ft 11 se ko ; " aokusa a 
Qga be e sa ku bona ukubd li ya 
'kuaa, li dAIiUe ; a boae ukuba li 
jra 'ttdAlola naye. 



Into e si y aziko ngeziilu lensi- 
kazi ukona ; ukuba okwalo ukona 
'kupela ednkomeni na sebautwini 
na Bemitini Ngemva kwalo bn 
gc^a nkuba li balele kakulu. Si 
y esaba uma iznlu lenaikazi kn 
vame lona j ngalo 'njaka si ti, 
" lUmga li ya 'uke li ku tahiso 
ukudAla ; timuTa waleli 'zulu mii- 



man time to take courage ; it 
presses upon bim suddenly vith 
constant repetition; it therefore 
tears a man with terror, and a man 
cannot see that to-morrow will 
ever come; be says, "No; there 
is no to-morrow ; " and he can no 
longer see that the light of another 
day will shine in the heaven and 
pass away ; he sees that tiie heaven 
will pass away with htm. 

What we know of the femaJe 
heaven b the injnry that it does ; 
that it belongs to it only to injure 
cattley and men, and trees. After 
it there follows intense heat We 
are afraid if the female heaven 
occurs again and again ; in such a 
year we say, " The sun will bum 
up our crops ; this heaven is fol- 
lowed by evil." 



The Smiting 0/ the Beaven. 



Uha ku kona izinkomo ezi tsha- 
ywe unyazi, kulukuni kubantu 
ukusondela kuleio 'nkomo uma be 
nge 'zinyanga ; ngokuba ba ti, 
" Uma si sondele kuzo lezi 'nko- 
mo, se si ya 'kuba ae ai zibizele 
nnyazi la ze kntina ; a si nga yi, 
kona lu nga yi 'kuza kutina." 
Kepa inyanga i ya ya kuzo ; um- 
Alaumbo 1 ti, " A zi dAliwe." 

UkudAliwa kwaio zi dAIiwa ku 



If there are cattle which have 
been struck by the lightning, it is 
difScult for the people to approach 
them unless they are heaven-doc- 
tors ; for they say, " If we ap- 
proach these cabUe, we shall be 
calling the heaven to come to ns ; 
do not let us go, then it will not 
come to us." But the doctor goes 
to them ; perhaps be says, " Let 
tbem be eaten." 

The mode of eating them is 

DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 
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Alanzwa ujalonjalo ; uma se 
pelile ukuAlanza, abtmtu ba yoge- 
sa ; y elape inyanga, ukuba i ti i 
vimbela ukuza kouyazL 



Eg^ konke loko kvokwesaba 
iziukomo ezi ttihaywe imyazi, labo 
'bantu a.besabayo a b' esabi tJgoki 
ba be ti unyazi hi ya 'knza kiibona 
ngczinkomo ; b' esaba. kakulu ngo- 
kuba uma be yile ezinkomeiii, uma 
li ya duma ngemva kwaloko, a ba 
sa yi 'kukcabanga, ba ytt 'kuti nge- 
Ewi cU nga li k^inisilo, ba ti, " Si 
ya 'kabona impela." Ngokuba be 
ti Qgokuya eziokomeui, " Si 1' ooi- 
le izulu ; li ya 'ku si sola ngoku si 
tahaya ujengeziiikomo." I loko ke 
oku veza iikwesaba kubantu, ngo- 
kuba lobu 'buDzima b' eAlola ema- 
kaada, a bu Teli paosi j uma bu 
vela paasi, umuntu nga e ti, " Ngi 
ya 'uboua lu vela ngakuleya inta- 
ba, ngi lu gndAlukele." I loko ke 
ukwesaba kwabantu ; b' eeaba inta 
b' eiigeme sonke ; a ku veil loko 
ngokuba ku ya "kwenzeka impela ; 
kii vezwa ukukeabanga loko, Dgo- 
kuba le iato i Dgapezulu kwetu ; a 
si namandAla oka i vika njeuge- 
tohe li ponswa omunye umuntu. 



this : — The people eat them, and 
laJce emetics continually ; when 
they leave off emetics, they go and 
vaab ; and the doctor gives them 
medicines, that he may prevent 
the lightning from coming. 

But aa to all that fear of eating 
cattle which have been strnck by 
the lightning, the people are not 
afraid because Giey suppose that it 
will oome to them on account of 
the cattle; but they are afraid 
especially because if they have 
gone to the cattle, and it thunders 
afler that, they will no longer 
think, but will say what is 
apparently true, " We shall now 
really see it come to us." For 
they eay that by going to the cat- 
tle they have sinned agtunst the 
heaven ; and it will puniah them 
by striking them as it struck the 
cattle. It is this then that causes 
fear in men, because the dreaded 
g comes &-om above and not 
from below ; if it come from be- 
low, a man might say, " I shall see 
it coming from yonder mountain, 
and avoid it." This then is the 
fear of men ; they are afraid of 
something that looks down upon 
all of us ; the fear does not arise 
because it will really strike j but 
isea from thinking that it is a 
i; above us ; we cannot defend 
ourselves from it as fixim a stone 
thrown by another. 
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Abaktu lima izulu li duma, ba 
puma, ba kuze; ba tat« iDdukn, 
ba ti, ba za 'utshaya nbane Iwe- 
zulu. Ba ti ba mnnaDdAU okva- 
Alula izulu. Ba ti ba ya tnemezs, 
ba tate amsban nezinduka ; ba 
tebftife emahaweni, ba memeze. 
Zji ti izulu se U sile, ba ti, " 81 1' a- 
%lulil&" Ba ti ba namandAIa 
okwaAluIa izulu. ITma Li dutna 
izulu, ba tata imiti, ba i baae em- 
lilweni ; ba ti, ba tunjisela izulu. 
Uma li nga dumi, 1' esabe ngoleyo 
'miti, ba ti ba ya jabula ngokume- 
meEa izulu ; ba ti, inAlizijo zabo 
li ya jabnia, be V aAluJa izulu. 
Ba ti, ba ya r aAlula izulu ngemiti 
yabo. 



TJma iudAlu i tshlle ngobane 
Iwezulu, ba ya ezinyaugeni ez' a- 
siyo ukupata izulu, zi fike nemitdj 
^ elape abautu bonke bakulowo 
'muzi lapo izulu li tsbaye kon& 
B' elatsbwe kakulu ; ba gcatahwe, 
ku ndndwe umsiii; ku betelwe 
izikonkwane en&Ia kwomuzi, ua 
BgapBmbili kwomuzi, eziudAleleoi 
zonke, ua Beminyuigo yezind/ilu, 
ca pezu kweziadAlu, na seeaugweni 



Whkh it thunders the doctors go 
out aud scold it ; they take a stick, 
and Bay tJiey are going to beat the 
lightning of hearen. They say 
they can overcome the lightning. 
They shout and take rfiields ftnd 
sticks ; they strike on their slueldB 
and shout. And when it clears 
away again, tley say, "We have 
iquered it," They say they can 
overcome the heaven. When it 
thunders they take medicines and 
bum them in the fire ; they say, 
they are emoking the heaven. If 
it does not thunder, but is a£md 
of the medicines, they are glad 
because they shout to the heaven ; 
and their heart is glad when 
they overcome the heaven. They 
say they overcome the heaven 
with their medicinee. 

If a house is burnt by the 
lightning, they go to doctors who 
know how to treat the heaven, 
and they come with tiiwr medi- 
cines, and treat all the inhabitants 
of the village where the lightning 
has struck. They are treated very 
much ; they are scarified and take 
um^d ; and little rods are driven 
into the ground on the upper dde 
of the Tillage, and in front of the 
village in all the paths, and near 
: the doorways of the hmiacs, and 
' on the tops <^ the heuses, and 
< near the entrance of the cattle pen. 
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leziukomo. Kw elatshwe ngemvu 
«Dm7Bma, nkuze izulu li be mnya- 
tnEi, li nga taadi okutAhaya kona 
futi ; ngakuba uma be Alaba imvu 
emAlope U ya 'kupinda li tshaye 
fitti dcAya. Ba tanda ukwenza 
ngeniTu emnyama, akuze izulu li 
nga be li sa pioda li tehaye ekaya. 

Inyanga yokwelapa izulu i ya 
nemvu emnyuna ; uma ku age ko 
imvu omnyacaa, a ba namandAla 
okwelapa ; ngokuba be fana imvu 
emnyama. Inyanga i ya i gwaza ; 
inyama yayo i Alangaimwe Demitt, 
ku gcatshwe abantn, ku bekcwe 
izikonkwane, n bekcwe ngomiiti, 
zi gxunyekve, zi betelwe ezindMe- 



Tbey are treated wit^ a black 
sbeep,^ that the heaven may be 
■.lark^^ and not wiah to strike tliere 
Again J for if Uiey kill a white 
sheep it will s^n strike in that 
homestead. Tbey vish to work 
with a black sheep, that the light- 
ning may not strike that home- 
stead again. 

The doctor who treats the hea- 
ven goes with a block sheep; if 
he has not a black sheep, they 
cannot treat the heaven ; for they 
require a black sheep. The doctor 
kills it ; its flesh is mixed with 
medicines, and the people are sea- 
rifled, and the little rods are 
smeared with medicine and fixed 
and driven into the paths. 



Heawn^Medianet, 



ITitABOF£ umuti wezulu o tshiswa- 
yo, o tshiswa esolweni, uma izulu 
li za kabi. Ubokjt) futi u tunyi' 
eela izulu ; nomAlonyane owezulu 
njalo uku U tunyisela ; norakatozo 
wona ke umuti o Alala ezikwitii 
zenyanga, ukuze ku ti uma ku 
ngeiia unyazi i lu kwife ngawo, e 



Uhabopb is a heaven-medicine 
which is burnt in the isolo"^ when 
there is a threatening of a severe 
thunder storm. '* Ubok^ also is 
used for smoking tbe heaven ; and 
umthlonyane is used for the same 
purpose ; and umkatAzo is a modi- 
une kept among the doctor's 
medicines, that if Hha lightning 
cornea into the house he may 



*° The Ossetes, in tlie Cancaxus, a half Christian race, sacrifice a 
black goat to £)jas, and hang the ^in on a pole, when any one is 
struck by lightning. (Tkorpe, Op. oit. 7oL /., p. 173.^ 

" That is, unable to see clearly, so as to strike again where the 
black sheep has been sacrificed. 

»» See p. 376, note 22. 

•f Lit, If the heaven is coming badly. ^ nr^^cb GoOqIc 



u Alangauise nemiuye ke imiti ; 
amag&ma a;o a ngi w' azi I le^o 
ke e ogi y aziyo imiti yezutu. 



Omunye umati veznlu u be iai- 
betelelo ; ka tatwe atuafiita alo, a 
Alanganiswe uemiti yalo, kw enzi- 
we isivimbelo eziu/ilangotini zonkc 
zomuzi ; ugeuAla ku be kona isiko 
nkwane, oAlangotini lomuzi ku be 
kona ezinje futi ; lezo ke z* alu- 
tdle, z* aluse umuzi, Da sesaBgwe- 
Dx; umuzi wouke, ku be na eezi- 
ndAliiii na ngapezu kwezindAlu. 
Li ya vinjelwa ke ngaloko, ukuba 
li ko^we ukuba li ya 'ungena 
ngapi na. I loko ke e u^ ki 
ziyo. 



Ku ti njalo ekupeleni kotiyaka 
lezo 'zikouknaue zi Tuselelwe nge- 
zintsba ; kv aziwa ukuti eliJala 
izulu k'Dyaka o d/ilulile 11 dAlule 
nawo ; kodwa lo li za ngokwalo. 
Ku njalo ke kn vela izikonkwane 
iiuinyaka yonke. 



Ku ti inyanga ey alasa izulu 
ngamAla i dAla imifino yonyaka 



paS"* at it with this medicine, 
which he mixes with other caedi- 
cia€S, whose names I do not know. 
These then are the heaven-medi- 
oines which I know. 

Another lieaven-medidne is isi- 
betelelo ; its oil is taken and mixed 
with other heaveu-mediunefl, and 
obotructions are mode ou every 
side of the village ; rods to 
which theee medicines arc applied 
are placed above the village, and 
others at the side ; so these rods 
herd the village ; they are placed 
too at the entrance of the 
cattle-pen ; the whole village is 
thus kerded ; and inside the 
houses, and on the tops of the 
houses these rods are placed. And 
the heaven is shut out by these 
means, that it may be unable to 
£nd a place where it can enter. 
This then is vhat I know. 

And at the end of the year the 
rods are renewed by setting new 
ones in their place ; it being known 
that the old heaven of the year 
which has passed away has passed 
away with the old year ; but tlie 
present year has its own heaven." 
Hence new rods are set up every 
year. 

When a doctor who herds the 
heaven eats green food of the new 



^ The medicine is chewed, and whilst the breath is saturated 
vfi& it, the doctor pufis at it. 

*^ That is, each year has a character of weather peculiar to itself. 
Thia is remarkably true of Natal, no two years being alike. 
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omntaha, kn ttwc i y" eahwama, 
ku zUwe ka nga setghenzwa ; aba- 
atu ba hhle emakaja, ba nga se- 
benri, Futi ka ti ama li wisa 
iaikfoto, ba nga sebenn, ba lile 
ngokuti, " 0, uma m. sebenza si 
banga izuln." Konke loko a kw e- 
uziwa. Koma 11 Tunguza umoya 
ugesikati sokaba sc ku linywa, bu 
njalo futi a ku linywa, ku ya zilwa 
njalo, ngokuti, " TJina ai lima el 
ya zibangelo. KiiAle ukuba si zile, 
kona umoya ngomso u nga yi 'ku- 
£ka ngamandAIu." 



I loko ke e ngi kw aziyo nge- 
rulii. Kepa imiti yona e patwa 
izinyanga mioing!, eminingi e ngi 
nga y azi uma iniiti miui iia> 



year, and tho people are told that 
he is eating new food, they 
leave off vork on thai, day, 
and stay at home without working. 
And if it hails they do not work, 
but leave off, saying, " 0, if we 
woik we summon the ligbtuing." 
All the works of men are omit- 
ted. Or if a great wind arises 
during the digging season, they 
leave off digging in like manner ; 
thinkiug that if they work they 
summon the lightning to smtte 
them. It is proper for them to 
leave off, and then tho viulent wind 
will not come again. 

This is what I know of the 
heaven. But heaven - medicines 
which ore used by the doctors are 
many, many of which I do not' 



The ItiBvaffiid arid Ing<^ngq<ulu. 



Ind&ba ngensingizt Insingizi | 
inyoni yezulu, inyoni enkulu. Ku 
ti uma izulu li balele kakulu, li 
tshiae amabele ngelanga, ku yiwe 
ezinyangeni zemvula ; abanye ba 
pange ukufuna insingizi ngokuti, 
" TJma si tole insingizi, sa i bulala, 
izulu li ya 'kuna, i &kwe esizibe- 
ni." Ncmbala i bulawe, i &kwe 
esizibeoi. Ku ti uma li na, ku 
liwe li na ngenedngizi e buleweyo. 
Ku tiwa izuln li ya tamba nxs ku 



1'hz account of the Insingizi 
The Insingizi is a heaven-bird ; it 
is a large bird. If the heaven is 
scorching, and the sun bums up 
the com, the people go to nun- 
dootors ; others hasten to find an 
Insingizi, thinking that if they 
find one, and Irill it, the beaveo 
will rain, when the bird has been 
thrown into a pool of the river. 
And indeed it is killed and tJirown 
into a pool And if it rains, it is 
said it rains for the sake of the 
Insingizi which has been killed. 
It is said the heaven becomes soft 
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bnlewe Indngid ; 11 / eiirela, a li 
bi lukuni ; li ya i kalela ngemvu- 
la, 11 kala iailila Abantu ba aiodo 
ngokudjUft (uaabela I loko ke e 
ugi kw aziyo ngeuingizL 



I yona e inyoni e funwayo kw- 
ueaDye izinyoni; ngokuba ku ti 
nonxa li balele izula, uma ku bo- 
nira mnaitigizi ti bamba obals zi 
kala, ab&utu ku nga ti If^m ba 
bona isibonakaliso semvula iigoku- 
bona insingizi, ba tembe ukuba li 
za 'kunn, loku izinsinj^i a kala 

Enye inyoni, ingjnngyulu, Inyo- 
ni enkulu ezinyonini zonke ; nen- 
^ngiid i laodela inggunggulu. 
Kepa insingizi i dAlule, ngokuba 
uin/ttola vayo mnnye nje, imTula 
'kupela, — nkuba izulu li ne uma i 
bulew& KepB iogTUDgjulu i iie- 
miAloIa enuningi. Uma i tshekele 
nmnutu, a li yi 'kutahoua ilanga 
umuntu lowo e nga gyime nezin- 
dAlela e funa izinyanga zoku m e- 
lapa, ku be iodaba enbulii, ku 
tbekwe into embi e za 'uvela kulo- 
vo 'munto. Futi imlAlola yeng^- 
Qg^ulu ukuba uma i kala peznlii, 
ku tiwn li za 'kuna. Futi uma i 
haniba i tshaya amapiko, ku tiwa 
i bika impi. 



if an Insingizi is killed ; it syni- 
pathisea vith it, and ceseee to be 
bard ; it wails for it by raining, 
wailing a fim«nd wiul. And so 
tho people are saved by having 
com to eat. This then is what I 
know about the lusingizL 

It is this biid which is sought 
for more than all others ; for al- 
though the heaven be dry and 
scorching, if the people see many 
Izinaingizi walking m the open 
country and crying, it seems to 
meu that they see a sign of rain 
because they see the Izinaingizi, 
and they trust that it will rain be- 
cause they cry bo much. 

Another bird, the Ing^ng^ln, 
is lai^er than all other bti'ds ; the 
Insingizi is next in size to it. But 
the Insingizi is of more import- 
ance, because it gives but one kind 
of omen, that of rain, — that the 
heaven will rain if it is killed. 
But the Ingi^ung^u gives omens 
of many things. If It drops its 
dung on a man, the sim will not 
set before that man has run in all 
directions looking for a doctor to 
treat htm ; and it is a matter 

great consequence, and men 
expect some evil to happen to 
him. Another sign which the 
Ing^og^u gives is, that if it 
cries whilst flying, it ia said it 
will rain. And if as it goes 
along it smites its wings tc^thor, 
said it rc^xirte the arrival of 
an enemy. Ci(^(>'i|c 
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Magical Songa. 

In tlie Zviu Nunery Tain we meet with an instuice of the use of an 
imca&tatioii or ina^cal song to produce a storm. TJmkzakaza-wabo- 
ging^ayo anng her song, and raised the tempest which destroyed the 
AmadhluTigtindhlebe. (P. 203.^ In another case, 17bongopa-kama- 
gadhlela msed a stonn by spitting on the ground. The spittle boiled 
up and saluted him ; a great storm aroee, irom which every one suf- 
fered but himsel£ (P. 228.^ Every tribe has its tribal or national 
soDg, which is called "The chieTs song." This song is sung on two 
oocmious only ; on the feast t^ fint&uits, when, if ^ere has been a 
Gontiiiaed drought, it ia supposed to be capable of causing rain ; it is 
also Bung by an army if overbken with continuous rain on the march ; 
on singing the chieTs song the ram ceasee, and the army is able to go 
on its way. Thns tlie national song ia an incantation supposed to be 
capable of producing lain, or catuing it to cease. The song of the 
Amapepete is given in the following aooount; its meaning is scarcely 
understood. 



Eu kona kwabunnyama abantu 
amahhubo a imilingo, e ku ti ng&- 
mAla ku dAlola amkosi izulu 11 
baleie i bonwe imvula ngalelo Ta- 
nga, ku tiwe, " Izulu li na nga- 
koDa, ngokuba li g^iba izinyawo 
zenkosi, ukuze id. nga bonakali 
I^ia t b' i mi kona ; zi ky«dwe im- 
vula." 



Abantu ba ya Alakazeka, be ya 
emakaya ; ba hamba be netile, be 
panga imifiil«, nkuze ba n^ g^wa- 
lelws. 

TJma li nga sa ni ngalolo lusuku, 
ha ti, " Li kude ukuna, loku li 
nga zi g^banga izinyawo 



Kjeogalokn kwa tl m^ ku ku- 
puka inkod yakwiti, emapepeteni. 



Thzbe are among black men it»- 
gical songs, by singing which it 
happens on the day of the great 
festival, "^ although the sua has 
been for a long time scorching, that 
rain comes, and it is said, " The 
heaven rains with reason, for it is 
filling up the foo^triuts of Uie 
chie^ that they may no longer ap- 
pear where he stood, but be ob- 
hterated by the r^n," 

The people are scattered to their 
homes ; they set out already 
drenched, hastening to reach the 
riveis before they are flooded. 

If it does not nun on the 
i&y of the festival, the people say, 
" It will not rain for a long time, 
for it has not filled up Uie fix>t- 
prints cX the chie£" 

As it happened when Umyeko, 
the chief of our people, among 



** That is, the great feBtival of fintfhiite. 
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Umyeka, « ft enaweni lakubo 
lapa kws W &k« UnudmTabn, 
iguna lomum ; ku ti\ra uyiw o 
itongo kA vnmanga ulcwaUa akaya 
Mianda, wa sala wudmai, Kwa 
ti ngokavBina kireiifb endodaoeiii 
Umyeka, -w* kupuka, e ti, " Nam- 
Ua qje agi » 'kolanda ababa, e 
xiAamela niuna. Ewa ku nge 
^)e nknfii n^ ^ ake embaYa." 



Ewakupoka.altiaiitn abaningi, 
isizwe soake, amadoda nanukaUa 
oedaazwa ; kwa hanjwa ka lalwa, 
kwa ca km fikwa eduxe nomeiwa, 
kwa lalva emziiii kMnmla. Kn te 
kn aa knaaaa wa e pnioa JJtayekK, 
e se ya kona etmweni; kwa ti 
nknba a vele enAla kwalo inaiwa, 
kw* enuwa amaviyo i^eogempi; 
amadoda a bunba ngokwawo^ oa- 
makeUa ngokwawo, nodnanra. 



Kin ba qjalo ke loku ku njalo- 
njalo izula li balele kakolu ngeei- 
kati sokungeua kwokvinAla, nge- 
nyanga e ITngeela, l^ia nga se ku 
dAliva uma ka 11 balelanga. B' e- 



the Amqiepete^ wmit up to the 
old site of his bthet's TiUagtS 
which was called TJmamvnbn ; lor 
it was aud his &th«r, who was now 
an Itongo, did not wish to go 
down to the Inaada, but staid at 
the old site. Bat in oonaequraioe 
of the oonstant Ulnen of the aon 
Umjeka, Umyeka went up to tiia 
old slte^ saying, " Today Z am 
going to fetch my fiither, for bim 
to oome and protect the village 
It waa not thus when I was living 
on the Umbava."'^ 

There went up with him many 
people, the whole nation, old men, 
and young men and youths ; thery 
went, aleeping in the way till tiiey 
came near the old site, when they 
slept at llie village of UsiBila. On 
tiie following morning Umyeka set 
out to go to the old dte ; when he 
reaohed the hill overiooking i(^ 
ibsy were divided into regimoiti 
as though they were as army ; the 
men went by themsdve^ and the 
young men by themaehei, and tha 
youths by tfiemselrei. 

It 80 happened that tlie son had 
been very scordiing at the time at 
eating new food, in the month 
called ITngoela,*^ when they would 
have been eating new fbud if thwe 
had not been so mudi drot^b 



*^ Cmbava, a river, on whidi ITmzimvuba was built. It ia 
near Table Mountain, and mna into the TTmgeni, Umiimvaba, tf 
interpreted, metuu the Hippopotamna-viUage; 

•* January. 
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AU kc^ M be yH kona 
TTmjeka e hsmln pambili, e U- 
biIbIws impi Tsks; kw* ennwa 
loQft ihhnbo lalo likajiae nka m 
vuaa Bgftlo, vkuK a Uangane 
tiabo. Imbongi h inye e bongaTO 
i bonga xxyiae nojiaeniknlii neodo 
daua Umyeka. Kwa t' nba ku 
fikwe eaibayem emk^beni, kir* e- 
miwa kona, kw* akiva umkmnbn ; 
kwa fika neniwe e la sala kuleyo 
'tulawo, loku nsnka lw» Iw adwa, 
kwa oe ku Aleawe edoze uenaiwa, 
kn JUomelwe iakoai ; ba fika kona 
kan;e nabenfiuana, aba&xi nesi- 
ntombi, ku twelwe nkudAla, a- 
tshwala. Kwa Alanganwa kona 
ke, kwa gujwa kakola kaknln ; 
•kupelani kV en&wa lona ihbubo 
likajiae loknti : — 



** Limel' n Alole amaamw^ etu 
aaenwandiye. 



Amanga lawo. 

Limel' a AloU : 
dwandifek 
Amanga lawck 



They went on towarda the (dd aite^ 
UmTeka gmng first, lUlowed by 
his Boldien ; tbej mng the aong ot 
his &ther to aroose him by it, that 
he might nnite with theuL The 
landers'* who lauded &e &11iar, 
and grand&Uier, and tlie son tTm- 
yeka, were innumerabla Wlien 
diey reached the oattle-pen, they 
halted there^ and formed a drole ; 
there oama too the portioit of the 
bribe which etill lived in that 
ndghbonrhood, for th^ knew the 
day when TJmyeka wonld com^ 
and were staying near the old site^ 
waiting for the chief ; they nme 
widi tiie women, their wivea and 
dieir dan^teis carrying beer. 
Thns t^en thqr assembled, and 
danoed tiie ahidd-daoce fbr a long, 
long time j after dancing they nng 
dieir &thet's acmg : — 
" Dig for^^ the chief, and watch 
our gardou which are at Id- 
wandiyo.^* 

lliofle words are naaghL'* 
Dig for the chief, and watch our 
gardeiiB which are at Inwandiyft 
Those words are nau^b 



^ JwAongi m irars, tiie landers were one ; that is, the laudws 
were immmerable. Just as in such sentences as the following : — A 
iuia tijfo nembtmgi t bongajfo, There is not now even one lauder 
buiding ; that is, the laudere are very many. 

n Amaxiniu Jitr amasimu ; the a being used for s to give weight 
to the sound ; tita a dianged into w before the vowd in the fbllowii^; 
wwd. 

T* ZmmT — dig for, not known fbr whom, but probably, as here 
faanshtted, the chie£ 

" Atttiwandijfe. — Isiwandiye Jbr Imwandila The name cf a 
place, as if of a place where tiiure were many gardms. 

II 2%0M wonfa org noN^A^ — tbatia, weokijeottodigatlmwatulilek 
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" Afiesiwaudije, I-i-i-zi — asealwa' 

ndiyet 
Amanga Uneo." 

Eu te ka se pakati U bhulshva 
iznlu U Aloma, la duma; a kn ye- 
kwangs ngokuti, " O, a ai baleke 
si y" ekaya, loku ai za 'iineta." 
Ixalukazi za ti, "NatnAU nje i 
fikile inkosi yomAIaba wakwiti ; ai 
Eft 'nbona nemvula," 



Kwa Alatshwa imikom JHifaCTiia ; 
kwa nga ti ai ya Alanya lapa si 
bona iznlu li fiituzeU, li za ngama- 
ndAIa. Kwa bhutebwa njalo, aba- 
ntu se be juluka kakulu ngokufu- 
ditmala kwelaaga. La i tela ; ya 
gijima pansi ; kwa sinwa nje, kn 
jabulwa, kwa tiwa, " NamuAla 
itongo luk-witi si Alangene nalo, 
loku si bona itonsi lemvula." 



Umyeka wa tata iaiAlangu sake, 
wa ya 'kuma pans! kwomuti. Ba 
katala ukuaina, Wa ti, "A kn 
godukwe," Ba Alala pansi kwo- 
muti, kwa puEwa utsbwala, ba 
kgedwa, kw* esukwa ke, kwa go- 

Lclo 'hbiibo li ng" enziwa kabili 
kn be ukupcla ; a 1' enziwa kn nga 



Wbich are at laiwandiye, I-i-i- 

a'* — which are at laiwandiye. 

Those words are naught," 

Whilst in the midst of the song 

the heaven became clouded, and 

thundered j they did not leave oS, 

neither did they say, " O, let us 

home, for we shall get wet." 

The old women said, " This day 

there has come the chief of our 

laud'' where our naUon dwells ; 

e shall see rain olaa" 

The women shouted ; it was as 

though they were mad when they 

the clouds gathering tnmultn- 

ously and rapidly ooming on. 

They continued singing, the people 

now sweating exceedingly through 

the heat of the sun. It poured ; 

the rain ran on the ground ; th^ 

still went on dancing and rejoidnf^ 

and saying, " This day the Itongo 

of our people has united with ua, 

for we see a drop of rain."^' 

Umyeka took his shield aad 
went and stood under a tree. The 
people tired of dancing. He told 
them to go home. They sat nnder 
the tree, and drank all the beer, 
and thon went towards their 
homes. 

This song is aung only on two 
occasions; it is not sung befbre 



^* /-t-t-ai. — Z in zi pronounced as in aznre. This chorus is used 
for the purpose of emphatically asserting the subject of the song. 

''^ Iiikosi yomldaha, The chief to whom tlie land belongs, — an 
inkoei yoJdanga, or chief descended from a race of primitive chiefe. 

'•^ Itanai lemvula. — Here again a drop of rain means abundance 
of rain. 
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fikile isibati Bon^Eika omutehft e 
r enziva ngaso. Futi 1' enEiw&, 
ku pitme impi, ja kandaniBwa 
imvula enilAleleni, i hamba izuln 
1& ua kakalu. A la Toma Tikusa 
kn se kv enziire loua ; iruln 11 Be, 
ka punywe, ku yiwe l&pa kn yiwa 
kona, 

A njslo ke amagama amakosi. 
A wa bi mabili ; igama elidala la- 
makosi onko akooa. 



the nnv year,^ vhen it is 
sung. It ifl alflo sung wken, if 
an army haa gone out, it baa been 
overtaken by nuu'^^ in the way, 
and as it is travelling it rains 
ezoeaaively. It will not become 
bright until thia song is rang ; 
then the heaven clears, and they 
go whitber they wish to go. 

Such then are the songs of 
chie&. A chief has not two 
Hongs ; each has his own, the an- 
dent song of tbe ohie& of the 
I aeretal nations.^ 
" The feast of fiist&nitB. 
" Lit, heaven. 
^ These are national aonga. 

The national song of the Amazuln condsta of a number of musical 
sounds only, without any meaning, and which cannot be committed to 
writing. Each tribe has ite own cbiera song ; some of thexe consist of 
woids more or less intelligible, and once had doubtless a well under- 
stood meaning ; others of mere musical sounds which have no meaning 
whatever. 
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ABATAKATI; 

OH, 

MEDICAL MAGIC, ASD WITCHCRAFT. 

The Strength t^ MeJixnet. 



Kn koua imiti e miaa amakoei ; 
nmv nta nje ka natnaudAla akupata 
lowo 'muti, e nge 'nkou, e nge 
'uyaugs fuU ; nma lowo 'muti u 
bonwa kumuntn njekulftbo'baotu 
benkosi, n be bnlawa; ku tiwe, 
"TJ za 'k'trenza ui ngawo nat" 
If gokuba inkoai i j& mu zwa umu- 
ntn o pata itolti emikulu ngomzl- 
mba ; ku ti lowo 'monta nma 'emi 
pombi kwayo, lowo 'muntu a si- 
nde ; ku nga ti inkoai i m etwele, 
i Ewe se ka fika nencskcamba 70- 
kajuluka ; i ze i Buke i muke i ye 
'kuzUungiaa. Uma lowo 'mantu 



Thbrs are medidnea whicfa give 
chie& atr«ngUi and preeenoe f a 
common man, wbo is neither a 
chief nor a doctor, cannot touch this 
kind of medicine ; if an; one among 
the chief B men were seen with it, 
he used to be killed ; it was said, 
" What are you intending to do 
with that 1 " For a chief feels 
with his body a man who has 
great medicines ; and when such a 
man stands in hia presence he is 
oppressive j it is as though the 
chief was bearing him, and he 
feeb a perspiration breaking out ', 
and he atarta np and goes away to 
strengthen himself with bis medi- 
cines. If that man does not leave 



^° Lit., which make a chief stand, or which establish a chief; that 
is, make him strong in the &ce of danger, or give him presence before 
others, by which he ia recognised at onoe as l£e ohiet 
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e nga i l&Ui leyo 'miti, a ys "kofiu 
Lejo 'nkoai i ja 'ku m tshela, i td, 
" M&na kab&ni, loku 'kuhamba 
kwoko ama a nga ka yeki, ee u 
fila Ngi nike imitj yako yonke, 
cgi bone imiti o i patayo." Ketn- 
bala lowo 'miinta a i veze, ngoka- 
ba tt se unkiwe ngokuzwakala 
kwakd emnmbeni wenkoai. Eepa 
nma i fiimana ikubalo elikiilu 
fculo 'mantn, i boze, i ti, "Iio 
'mnti V enm ni ogawo oa t ira n 
tata kubani 1 " A ti, " Nga u te- 
sga kubaai." I ti, " 17 za 'wenza 
ni Dgawot" A ku lande loko a 
1) tenga e za 'kwonza ; noma a taho 
izintombi, a ti, " Nga u tengela 
iziutumbi" I u tabate inkoei lo- 
wo 'routi, u buyele ugakuyo. 



TTkozwakala kwomunta e pete 
imiti e oamandAla, indaba e Dgi 
y aziyo. 

Kwa ti ngolnnye nauka kwa bu 
Alangene abantu eketweni ; kepa 
amadoda e Alezi eslbayeni e buka 
intombi i dna ; ku te ku se njalo, 
loku ba Alezi nje, ba ya buka, a ku 
ko 'keala, ba bona pakati kwabo 
umuntu omunye o ngati u godole, 
ba m bona « wa pansi — inaiswa 
yakwanomsimekwane, inkod ya- 
kwamkeoaeli, isizwa Kepa kva 



these medidnea, he will di& The 
diief will say to Mm, " Son of 
So-and-so, if you do not leave off 
this conduct of yours, yon are 
already dead. Give me all your 
medidnea, that I may see tliose 
which you have aboat you." And 
indeed the man does not conceal 
them, because he has been dis- 
covered by being felt by the chiefs 
body. And if the chief £nds a 
great medicine on Mm, he asks 
what he does with it, and from 
whom he got it. He says he pur- 
chased it from So-and-so. The 
cMef asks what he was about to 
do with it. And he explains what 
he wished to do when he bought 
it ; perhaps he says to make dam- 
sels love him. The cMef takes 
the medicine, and plaeee it among 
his own. 

As to the possibility of a man 
who carries powerful medicines 
being felt, this is what I know. 

It happened one day the people 
assembled at a dance ; and the 
men were sitting in the cattle-pen 
looking at the damsel dandng ; 
and then, as the men were sitting 
and looking on without there being 
anything the matter, they saw one 
among them, who appeared to be 
oold, and saw him fiiU down — a 
young man of the people of TJno- 
mdmekwane, the cMef of the 
nation of UmkooeelL'^ And 



^ UmkooteK, the unkulnnkula or founder of the tribe. 
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the people asked, "Wliat la the 
mattw vitb tiie man t " And 
they looked at each other, and 
aaked, " What is the matter with 
you I" 

He replied, "No. I feel diffeis 
ent BensatioDB in different pariB of 
my body j I am weak ; I do not 
know what is the matter with me. 
I felt myself become anddenly hot, 
and then fell" 

He was onable to see. My 
brother went and took hia medi- 
oioee, and choosing &om among 
them told him to bite off a por- 
tion, and he himaelf, having 
chewed some, puffed into his ears 
and nostrils ; and in a little while 
the man rose np agun and was 
strong: This is what I saw, 

I heard die people talkiug 
much, Baying, " O, So-and-so did a 
wonderful thing j as we were 
aniving at the wedding, before we 
had sat down any time, we saw a 
man &I1 without apparent reason ; 
and So-and-Bo at last restored 
him," There was much talk of 
that kind. 

If common men are unable to 
restore such a person, it at length 
becomes known to the great men j 
and people suffering in this way 
helped by the chief; he will 
cure him.^ 

^^ The chief collects to himself all medicines of known power ; 
each doctor has his own special medicine or medicines, and treats some 
spsdal form of disease, ai^ the knowledge of audi mediduea la tiaiuh 



bnzwana ngokuti, " Lo 'muntu 
naui 1 " Abantu b& bhekana, ha 
buza nkuti, " U noni iial" 



Wa ti, " Ai. Ngi zwa umzimba 
wami u shiyaoa ; se ngl tombile ; 
a ng" ad nma n^ uani no. Ngi 
zwe se ku ti fiitu ukufiidumala, 
nga ba se ngi ya wa." 

Kwa ha mnyama emeUweni 
ake. TTmne wetu V eeuka wa 
tata isikju sake, wa m lumisa 
emakubalweoi ake, wa m pepeta 
DS ngezindAlebe na ngamakala ; 
kwa umznzwana lowo 'muntu wa 
buya wa lulama, wa kgina, I loko 
ke e nga ku bonayo. 

Oknningi ngi bo ngi ku zwtt 
ngendAlebe ukuti, "Au, Ubani- 
bani w enze into e mangaliaayo ; n 
te si sa fika emtimbeni, si nga ka 
Alali nokuAlalo, sabona ugomuntu 
e se wa nje ; u ze wa vuswa Ubo- 
ni" Knnitigi loko. 



E.U td nma lowo 'muntu b' aAla- 
leka nkn m Tusa, kiT ze ku be in- 
daba na kubantu abakulu ; abantu 
abanjalo ba sizwa inkosi, i yoku m 
longisa lowo 'muntu, a vuka 
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Kepa pokati kwetn a m taho 
nkuti lowo 'muDtu awayo ku 
sg* ennwe 'lato, v wa ieifo. Ai, 
U y aAlukanisa iaifo esi nga wisa 
nmunta. ygobuba pakati kwetu, 
nma amontii e nengozi i ja mu 
wisa, ku bs mnjama 'meAlo, ka- 
kulu lapa ilanga li balela £epa 
n ti u ya Eelola knkulu, a be aa a 
ya VB, J EL ti okTongozi loko. 



7uti a m tebo knmimta ow&yo 
aknto, "Uwanje; kaDakcala;" 
n y* ad laasinyane ugokwenm 
kwake nkuti, naye a ya i pata 
uoiti ; ktdoko e aga si ye nmniita 
o kjinileyo emitmi, kn ngaloko 
ke nkubulaira kwemiti yake i bu- 
]aira e namand^ kunayo, kn ya 
"kuwa nmniniyo. 



Bat ve do not ny nmoogBt oar- 
Belvea that nothing has been dona 
to the man that &Us, he &lla from 
mere diseas& No, we distioguiBh 
dimaoes which cause a man to &1JL 
For amongst as if a man has an 
old injuiy of the head^ it may 
cause him to Ml, and be a&cted 
vith blindness, espedaUy when 
the Ban is intensely bri^t And 
he stretches himself and &I1b ; 
we say, that is occasioned I^ ihe 
old accident. 

Further, we do not say of a 
man that &11b, " He merely &lls ; 
he has done nothing wrong ;" wo 
know at once 1^ his conduct that 
be' has medidnes about him ; for 
as be is not one who is tho- 
roughly aoqtuunted with medi- 
oinee, therefore hia medicines are 
overcome by oUiers which are 
Etranger than tiiej, and the owner 
of the medicines &lla^ 



mitted as a portion of the inheritance to the eldest son. When a chief 
hears that any doctor has proved suocessfiil in treating some case 
where others have failed, he calls him and demands the medicine^ 
which is given up to him. Thus the chief becomes tbe great medi- 
cine-man of his tribe, and the ultimate reference is to him. If he bil, 
the case is given up as incurable. It is said that when a chief has 
obtained some medicine of real or supposed great power &om a doctor, 
he manages to poison the doctor, lest he should carry the secret to an* 
otJier and it be used against himsel£ 

B> An injury of the head is always a cause of anxiety to natives, 
especially one which has caused depression of the bono, whi<^ the 
natives usually treat by cutting down to tbe bone, and scnqnng it, 
often leaving a deep depression. Such injuries are always refwred to 
as the cause of all fubnre diseases. 

** That is, an inexperienced man bears abont him powerful medi- 
mnes, and therefore the medidnee of another become aware that there 
IB an opponent at band, and contend with th« modicJufla tiU tbcfy are 
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Njeng^tlokn fl&Luueui lakwitj, ' 
emkunbatini, ku kona iziaysnga 
eambili esa pikiaana ngobunyanga. 
Ta ti enye, " Bani, a n^ e« va u 
ka umdAlebe, noma n iuTanga," 
Wa ti omuny e, " Ngi nga u ka 
Dgeeikatiibaiia nje ngi n fika." 
"Wa ti, (ngokuba labo 'bantu bobft- 
bili ngi ^a b' an ; omuny e XJso- 
petn, omunye Upeteni,) — wa ti 
ITaopeta kupeteni, "Feteni, hamba 
si ye en&insi nomlazi ; lowo 'muti 
ngi ya w azi, si ze a! yeke izinka- 
ni] nawe ng^ kw ad nkuba n 
inyanga ; nami n ng" an oma se si 
£kile kulowo 'mn^" 



Kembala ke ba hamba ba ya ba 
fik& Ka te uma ba fike wa n 
komba IlBOpeta, wa ti, " Feteni, 
nankn. A ei Alale panm," 

Loku pela lowo 'mnti ka ya 
Uwa nawo ; impi enkala ; nmnntn 
a nge u ke e nga Iwanga nawa 
Kn tiwa liiU pans! kwawo numi- 
ngi amatambo ezilwan« ezi&yo; 
nennyoni nma zi ti zi ya AUla, n 



Jnst aa in tbe thom-countiy 
where onr tribe lived, at Table 
Mountain, there are two doctora 
who disputed with each other 
about their skill. One stud to the 
other, " So-and-so, you are utterly 
unable to pluck umdhlebe,^ 
though you are a doctor." Thft 
otber Btdd, " I can pluok it at once, 
as soon as I reach it" I know 
both these men ; one is called TJso- 
petu, and the other XTpeteni, 
Uaopetu said to Upeteni, " Upe- 
teni, let us go together to the 
Umlazi near the sea ; the tree you 
mention I know, that our conteu- 
tions may cease ; aa for you I 
know you are a doctor; and you 
will know me when we leaok th» 
tree." 

And truly they went till they 
came to the tree. Wben they 
came to it Usopetu said, " Upe- 
teni, there it is. Let us sit down." 

But men contend with this 
tree ; it is a powerful opponent ; a 
tOBJi cannot pluck it before he has 
fought with it. It is also said that 
beneath it there are many bones 
of animals which die l^ere ; and 
birds if they pitch on it, di& It 



overcome, and he who carries them is seized with illness. By bearing 
medicines he becomes a centre of influence and attraction, and is, as it 
were, attacked by another. One who bears no such medicine does not 
suffer ; not being a centra of influence, he is not a centre of attraction, 
and so, being neutral, escapes. 

8' Umdhlebe, a tree, which is probably a kind of Aspen. In 
some respects it reminds as of tbe Upa& But much that is said 
about it is doubtless fabulous and wholly untrustworthy. 
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fa Ku tiwa futi lovo 'mnti a ya 
kala njengemvu. Miningi imi- 
tUlebe, a u manye ; eminye miaci- 
naue ; o wona umkula kuyo yooke 
n BenAlweDgeni, 

Wa ti Usopeta, "Peteni, n 
k^e." LofcupeU ku ti noma 
izulu li bekile, ka nge ko 'moya, u 
xa^naaaxne, w enza umsindo ngo- 
kuzamazama j ka ™-Tna.MHn<L ami^ 
Alamvu. Wa ti kupeteni, " TT 
k^e wena, lotu u ti u inyanga. 
U ngi kelele, u ngl pe." 

Masiajane TTpeteni wa tukalola 
inkTU zake, wa d lungisa ; wa ci 
lumala yena. W eeuka, wa ti, u 
ya 'kuka. Lokupela u pete uni- 
konto, ukuze a u Alabe, wa u Alar 
ba ; wa zamazama kaktilu ; kw* a- 
la ukuba a soiidele. Wa buyeU 
eidkTwini ezinye, wa zi lumula ; 
wa buya wa ya kuwo, wa u gwa- 
za; wa bila ngamandAla; wa bo 
Ba te ka eondele, kw* aleka; wa 
bnyela etuuTa, wa k^aJa nkufoma 
naye uboao. 



Watebo Uaopotu, wa ti, "Pe- 
teni, u ke, si hambe." 



is also said that the b«e cricB like 
a sheep. There are several kinds 
of umdhlebe^ not one kind only ; 
some are small ; the lai^est of all 
is that which grows among the 
Amanthlwenga. 

Usopetu said, " Upeteni, b^in." 
But although the heaTen is still, 
and there is no wind, the tree 
moves, and makes a noise by mov- 
ing; its leaves roova Usopetn 
said, " Upeteni, do yon b^n, 
since you say yon are a doctor. 
Flu<^ for me, and give me." 

At once Upeteni untied his 
medicines, and selected what was 
proper ; he chewed them and 
puffed on his body. He aros^ 
thinking to go and pluck from the 
tre&. And as fae carried his assa- 
gais that he might stab it, hn 
stabbed it f* it moved violently ; 
and would not allow him to ap- 
proach it He went back to other 
medicines, and chewed them and 
puffed apon his body ; and again 
went to the tree, and stabbed it ; 
it made a great noise ; again and 
again he tried to approach i^ but 

was unable ; he went back 
agfun, and his face bc^an to be 
BulTused with perspiration. 

Usopetu said, "Pluck from the 
tree, and let us go homa" 



^^ He stabbed it by throwing his sasagai, standing at a distance, 
not by approaching it so as to stab it without throwing. When the 
tree is pierced, it is said to throw out of the wound a water, with a 
hissing noise ; and if the juice &U on the body of a man, it will pro- 
duce a deep wound, and kill him if he is not treated by a skilful 
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Wft ya kweainye iakqa cake ; 
kwB bft Be kw alekila Ka b' e aa 
buyela ; wa ngenwa amakaza ; 
loku li balele, wa godola, wa k^la 
ukiitabo kusopetu ukuti, " Aa, 
Dg* aAlulekile." Futi, " Ngi ^ze ; 
se i^ ya &" 



Wa U TTsopeta, « Eho I U » 
'a Dgi dcla namAla nje ukuba ngi 
iDjanga ; wena um&na wamL" 
Wa tukulula izik^ zake Usopetu, 
wa m lumula, wa m siza. Wa zi 
tala, wa hamba nozo, wa ya tuwo ; 
wa u Alaba, wa bila ugamaadAla ; 
wa bujela emuva, wa lungisa, wa 
ya kuwo ; wa a Alaba, wa tula ; 
w* eAla, wa ya, wa w' apula ama- 
gaba awo. 



Wa taho nopeteni, wa ti, " 0, 
ngi patelo nami." Wa mu pa ka 
Wa tata imikonto, wa buya nayo. 



Wa ti Upeteni, "Sopetu, 
inyangib U ng* aAlulile namAla 
nja" 

I lowo ke nmuti o bnlala aba- 
nto, e kii ti uma u telwe pakaU 
kwomozi, lowo 'nrari n btibe ; ka 
ngene umkuAlane omkulu ; nmn- 
ntn a fe e kjakjamba amatambo 



He applied to other medioinee ; 
but he was still unable to pluck 
from the tree. And he was no 
longer able to quit the place ; oold 
entered into him ; althou^^ there 
was a clondleas, bright enn, he was 
oold, and b«^an to say to Usopetu, 
" 0, 1 am conqnered. Help me ; 



r ill." 



TJaopetu replied, " Tea ! yea I 
You are about to be satisfied to- 
day that I am a doctor ; yon are 
my boy."^ Uaopetu untied his 
medicines, and chewed some and 
puffed on Upeteni, and cured hint. 
He took hia medicines, and went 
with them to the tree ; he stabbed 
it, and it made a great noise ; he 
went back from it, and took other 
medicines and went to it again ; 
he stabbed it ; it was silent ; he 
went down to it, and plucked its 
branches. 

And TJpetoni said, " Flnck for 
me also." He gave him aome of 
the branches of the trea He took 
np the assagais and came back 
with them, 

Upetoni said, "TJflopetu, you 
are a doctor. Ton have conquered 
me this day." 

This, then, is the tree which 
kills people, which if cast into the 
midst of a village, that village 
perishes ; a great fever arises ; and 
a man dies with all his bones 



^ You are my boy. That is, I am a man in my knowledge ; yoa 
are but a boy. Yon are my pupil 
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DgobaAlangu ; a nga bi nagiku- 
ndAlft Iftpa e nga AlaU kona, a be 
k>ku e tshoba njalo. Kd ze ka 
fike inyanga, i m bone ukaba lo 
'muiitu n bulelwe ngombalelo, 
Qkttti nmiUlebe ; i diti use. Ukn 
m dapa kwayo i m n^nmiaeU 
ama&zi, i td, a nga wa puzi ; fati 
uamaai a uga wa dAlL 

Kjenga]<dni labo 'bftnta oga ba 
bona ngameAlo ami aba bulawa 
nmd/ilebe enAlweDgeni, be ye "ku- 
angela mndAlovu. Omunye ku 
nmfo weta. Wa ka vr& fika na 
lapa, e tshayela iit?ola inyanga y& 
ba aye ; ikeAla Itde, limnfama, li 
neeilevu eeide. Be hamba nebunn ; 
kn tiwa telo "buiiu ibizo lalo Um- 
koBL 

B' eronkfs ba ya kona, ba si 
fumana iaadAlova, ba zi bnlala 
eziningi ; ba za ba fika lapo um- 
dAlebe a kona ; lapa ka nga fiiyi- 
Ta 'nkomo, 'knpela izimbuzi zo- 
dwib Kepa ba tsbaya inyati nta- 
mbama, b' eswa be lambile ; ya &, 
ba ba se bo i Alinza, ee ba ya y o- 
ea. Uka y oea kwabo ba y osa 
ngawo umdMebe, be nga w azi. 
Kepa l^o 'nyama a ba i k jedanga. 
Umdava wa k^ala uktuibika ngo- 
kati, " Han, ktt k^sk^amba ama- 
tambo ami." KonofiAlela futi naye 



ntcked vith pain ; thero is no 
place where he can rest, bat he 
mares np and down continually. 
At length a doctor comes, and sees 
that the man baa been made ill by 
umbalelo,^ that is, umdUebe ; he 
cures Tijin , His treatment con- 
sists in ordering him to abstain 
&om drinking water, and not to 
eat amaai. 

Just as I saw with my own eyee 
those men who were killed by 
nmdhlebe among the Amanthlwe- 
□ga, they having gone to hunt ele- 
phants. One of them was my 
brother. He onoe oaroe hero 
driving the waggon for one month ; 
a tall man, with very black skin, 
and tall, and a long beard. They 
went with a I>utcliraan; the name 
of the Dutchman was Umkoai. 

They set out and went to the 
Amanthlwenga; they met with ele- 
phanta and killed many ; at lengtii 
they reached a place where am- 
dhlebe grows; where the people 
cannot keep cattle, bat only goat& 
And one afternoon, feeling hungry, 
they killed a buffalo ; wh^t it was 
dead, they skinned it and roasted 
it. They used nmdhlebe to roast 
it with, not being acquunted with*i 
the tree. But they did not eat all 
the meat tTmdava first bc^jan to 
complain, saying, " 0, my bonea 
are racked with pain." Then 
Unofithlela complained, saying. 



** Umbulelo, a gea term for deetruotive medicinee, of which vm- 
dhM)a is odb. -, . 

I . C.oo^lc 
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«» rfUbt alnrtii, " Vm kani kn 

fcfedmgK, W W HfaabalnaMft 
■wlfnila ; kwm b» m kn vknngo- 
Mk««ki««k^>Uoi 

Lokwpah AmaniUwaogB » j* 
if ni laK 'iUb ukn ^ daps. UnoA- 



ft m tn d M p^; 'wm lift loku 
'«ntt qjalo. NonadftV* ws bft 
iqak>; kw& ai kws W hkndaa 



Ute 

■knfaft kn ajalo, «hanta tM » "kn- 
fc; lokl^l•U hwiingi, kira Im 
IMm bonks, nknpclft ■mlnngo k»- 
vo • kn nga m Akbwif^ ; (kaatt 
■Rys ini kft m gttlft pinhili iig»- 
kny* kwftk« kwokukjaltt, w* ri*- 
tahws ; kanti a ae |Hwb iikii7» ;) 
n Ub intiTU^ nkoiw, h V e- 
Iqw. Kep* «kiifikaii kwsbo ko- 
mnAbrengi, l» fiks Afaauya be agt, 
wko, aabaUe. K«|m labo aba 
b' al^Mjo ba ba Mwla nkntt, " Ni 
n|^w«piiii aaaaai, fiiti ai aga 
-wa dAIi amaii ; una ni dMaanaai, 
niya'kiifc arindMaleni ; a ai fi 



SambaU k^ kfcnpaU ba ii b* 
1^ riatAwa, ibuaa la iMida aka- 
pondnka, H godake, k ba ftka 
ABiifolraL 0, eknhambtud kwafao, 
be dAInla flmiEiiii jakwantlo, ba 
bona "*■""_ ba <U1^ A^ningi 
balaboabatUU anaai baJkkon* 
ndiMani; ba a ba Oi kwaba- 



"AkI I twui MdMng India 
aHM waj." So lh(7 did B«t Mt 
aU tkat aMt, bqt 'wwaarfnd wJA 
pain abo ia Hwir heada; and tha 
iBimii wartiiwally a«*aokad o«faw . 

Bat tfaa Aiaaadkliran^ know 
how to treat thb dia«aa& UaoA- 
thkla began tb.avell, and hii ak- 
domen eontiiLiied toioid; he waa 
aaifhewaaooMtantlyfidL And 
UmndaTa waa tbe aaMe ; and jft 
kngth thay bad diatriiiaa, 

Wbflo the ^lita nan avw bow 
it wai, aod Aat the peoplo woali 
dia ; tor tbaf wen. manr, and all 
wenattaekedexMpthinMlf; (bat 
hetoowaa fonDtclr ill vheti ba 
went tk«re the fltat tim^ and wac 
onred ; bat he went agun notwith- 
rtanding ;) he called the doofaaia «t 
the place, and they treated the 
pec^tlOi But when thej reached 
the Amanthlwenga aome had al- 
ready died. And thooe iriio 
tnatad them idd them act ta 
drink water nor to — *-—— ; and 
that if tbir eta anaM dugr wmdd 
lUe in the w^ and aot naoh 

•aei 

And indeed wfailit nadw tnat. 
ment, the Dntahmaa wiihed to 
retuni home, and pat thean in Ua 
waggons O, aa thef jonm^ed 
SK17 paved Ihroa^ tfie viQageB of 
the Anaaohi, and ww amaat and 
atei Hanjof tboee whoateamaei 
died then in tbe wa^; aodatlaafe 
the othen taaehed an vIHi^ 
to Cooc^lc 
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kwiti. B« fikk uiMiekttuApa- 
l^idi^ iouambft i nga to ke, h be 
liuiin wan. 0, h^' faoUm una 
kba IwDta bft y« "kvouitn njtm 
.■kmklAva. 8fc 1m nikk uuMi ; 

■gk m dUi, so n a {iile ; ^ »- 
ad'aUiindUe." 

Km ba kn k(»ft tnjaagK enk»- 
!■ kwtti • amiikira iretu; ibi*} 
Ujo TTvtpya. Wa bim mui- 
■yriDC uliAlwlDka ; «s b' et^w ; ka 
godiAaofft vkaya MaiiBi wske^ wi 
Uai )uu» Bjth. NevfaaU kw* ti 
iBDmbwaaa ■ i^ka li ngaki, m 
bona «kutM uneUo a baj* ft ba 
awabants ; lokv M w ■ ti V em 
'kii& impela; nuUa Ino W si 
*"^"»— , m pais, bannda. fia 
n kona ns rT"!'^ qja. 



Lem 'aifo bammAIwo^^ bI ya 
1^' aaaisa, a A koAlim i ooi Zbtn 
Imo uknti imba Kn Alouibibwa 
faknli umdAIabe ; i^gokuba a n ^ 
mlwa nkablswa, ngokulm nmnli 
ow esabekajo ; njengokiiba ibabeai 
11 ba li D^ gnnilva,^ b« ku tiwa 
unpMiyanik 



WbcB durt><UDe tbqr bad tanid 



aJ ta aatiaag, aoJ tbrfir abilowqwa 
wen a boideu to tbem. O, «a 
did not knoir bov to fawattfaaw 
peoidtt W« oOend Hum amkat ; 
Aay nSaaoii aejiag, "TbadosUr 
told tu not to eat' aniaM till wa 
an woUj tben we BRyeat ii." '- 
'J%u* va> a groat doctor 
among our peojile, wboas Jawgh^^ 
had manied among lu ; bia aaiM 
WM UUipTa. My nnda at oooa 
oaUedhim; bo treated Utem; ba 
did not go bone to bin own Tillage, 
b*b alept tbere ooatinnally. Aal 
indeed after a vcty few daya wa 
aaw that tbeir eyw i^pun were like 
the ejes of men ; tor w« tboa|^ 
tbey WonU nally die ; and the 
tataid abdomeBa were reduoed, and 
tbey got well And tbejr ani 
Oying to tbia day. 

Tbat diaMoe of the Amantblw^ 
nga ve are tboioughly '^'■""♦M 
with, and know that it is a dnadl j 
diaaaae. Ita name is imbo.** Wa 
^wtaimfrom ealliBg^ the tree iui> 
ibe ; for we do not tiisb ibi 
• in vain, fiir it ia aA awAil 
', jiut ■• tha Ivm ibabeai waa 
not lued, but wt* oaed to aaj ii^p>. 



" Imtn is a term applied to any sdrere epidemic or eademio dia- 
MMc^ aa acute dyaentaiy, ferafv ^ 

*» That is, ita name ia JUoNHM^dL Itis'*tHra,'' andnnat notbo 
«aUed 17. mwM. . ' . . 

* Tftwhw, a lipa:; wg (mtf<m», the name by whidi it is nsnal^ 
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It u t^ifcuU to driKkttU y A$ Ct^ t/ a Ghinf. 



It ii Hud it is dlfficoh cren fiir 
tDeQ who oonnder diemaelTes 
knowing o&e^ to drink out of 
the onp of * diief J for if («« 
Uiiinks that ho too i> taking Um 
cap, yet foraooth there is not 
Among his medicines one which bo 
can trust ; uid when he thinks be 
ia abont tO drink, itis aa if li« ha^ 
a Btaok obotmctlng his nrallow ; 
the beer will not go downj the 
fint moathfcl oaanot be swallow- 
ed ; and at last he spits it ont 
upon the ground. 

The men in the house look at 
each otho:, and do not know what 
to saj. And the beer is handed 
had^ to the chief; and if he give 
it to a mad who is fruitless,**, he 
just drinks it, and it goes down. 
And ibej mj to tiie first, " O I 
Tonr conduct is evil Why conld 
you not eat Uie food** of the 
ohiefl" 

Bjengalukii fiiti ka te ngecdkati As it happened also when it was 
sempi e kwa tiwa ! jt, kwahha- said an annj was abont to go to 

** /son, knowing ones, magiciana. 

" Who i» /rndtlets, that is, to one who does not use those strong 
^edidnee which are supposed to be possessed of magical properties. 
The doctor is nung tnedidues (dmihu- in diaracter to t£oBe which the 
efaraf is nsing, bat those of M\a chief are the stronger of die two, anj 
the doctor iiwls their power. He is, as it were* an enemy in tibe pre- 
asnee of an cntanqr mote powerful than himself The common man 
not being under th« iiilnenoB of BMdicuUs il Oot In a state of antagonism' 
with those who nee them. 

** Food. Beer, ufiAuo&i, is called food, and is said to be eaten ; 
to diatingoiah it &om solid food, it is anaetunee called fAudUimu — 
light food ; or amaaaana — watoi^ food, ^ 

D„l,:.cbyCjOOQlC 



Ku liwa kulukufii nknpnza eai- 
tsheui seiikoei kubiuitn aba ti ba 
iaasi nsho ; ngoknba uma e ti naje 
n 7a ^ amnkela leso 'sitiha sen- 
koo, kanti ka namaiidAla emaku- 
balweniake okn wn temba; kn 
oga ti nnta e ti n 7a pan, kn bo 
qjengokaba nmantn e luakwe uti 
tmpinjeni ; ntshwala \n ngavumi 
nkweJila ; V ale lona lelo tamana 
lokukgala nkweAla; a se a bo 
kipele pansL 



Kn bh^waoe ngameUo abauta 
endAHni, ba koJlIwe uknii ni Ke^ 
pa lobo 'tshwala bn b» bn bnyele 
komnlnibo ; nma e ba nika nmu- 
nta nge nafcewla a pnze nj^ 
Inr eAla Ka tiwe kulo 'mnota, 
<< Hra I Ukohamba kwako knbi. 
Ixa nma a bSndwe okodlla kwen- 
kMnal" 



okuT* kodinun, Bgolnibft kyo 
'■DfaTa i meDjwe indMtro mmk» 
Ini aii ByiMMw kmrakonaan ; 
kepM ngMieno kwongtoi kws l» 
Unilifaiiduie ; petabajra kwMtt- 
gmi kws fak Un^vB. Kw» ti Ubo 
iHotu mfaa taiijw« Uaomamt ka- 
daaaioa— kopft amnnta e i^ m a- 
Bjo miiBye UnunjnMi, ngokobA 
omkwiti — i» Skt, konM. Ngom- 
kabft wkfaaatn *faHiin7ai>i«, aim 
nmtinta e vda rokoaini, e toayira 
i JO, kn &ii(Ble nkubft a m etake 
nipAa m AUblM. W mm qjak> 
fc« oftTe Udmnin ; vm fan AUlna* 
itole lendaua. Kepft ha ti b» ja 
li pAh, bft buela — ajw uknvn- 
tahva. Bk pinda ba Aitnbda Ixm- 
kntu oku^, " MUKombs nmliln q 
lie maaanjwiM." Ai, kw* bs 
lyalo. Bit n ba bona ka dUnU 
iukati soknvntws; b« k]raU i 
kmnbvla nknti, " Hm , ^»m>Il^ 
Udumua « nga ba w ense, e ai ke 
fli ka zwe ukaba kn tiwm inkooi 



11^ iffdnat Uh AmakhaUMba.** 
UacRDMa** Not men to XTduun, 
tot tin annr wai Bwatosd oat of 
•U tbe tribw «Q tkia Bkfo the Vm- 

inri; aod on this Mde the 
XJmgeu UrnkgondaM was ciiief 

w, and rat tiie other sda 
th« XTmgeni, Ungoaa. And 
the men vho wcie acnl bj 
Uaomwo— and one of the men 
I kiunr irw Umaofoai, far he 
waa one cf oar tribe— aniTed at 
UdnnuBa'a Aeooidins to the 
oostom of Uaek men, whan dm 
oomea irito la Mat hj the ebie( it 
ia proper to lumcmr him bj killiDg 
a boUock tor him. TJdamin did 
■o; he killed fcr the n wungia e a 
jonng ox. And the^ set abont 
btnling i^ and kindled a groat &n, 
that it mi^t be tbraoo^ j rtiii 
ed. Thej ooUected a aeeimd time 
a great deal «f fimraod, ai^in^ 
periu^ then ia not aum^ fire^ 
No, there waa enoo^ At length 
thejr eav that mwe time had paaa- 
ed than was reqviired to oook the 
meat; thej began to rentember, 
and aay one to another, " Oh, oan 
it be that UdomiBk ii doing that 
vhicdi ve have heard mcDttmied, 
via., ttiat if a chief has pno- 



*" AmaikaUkabot a tribe amons tbe Amakaraea Kafirs, nofaablj 
a sab-tribe of the Aoagealeka, called hy Dogniore^ ^"'flk^ft^hwbtL 
fCoK^amditm <^ Ki^ Lmet mttd OMtoM^ p. Vi.) 

*• Vtmmt, tit, 8hyto«w. 
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nmft i haga inkotoo^ a i ratva, kn ' 
H k« jnle wtaagakqo Mduknnit I 
kmiakkn, lokm iBakoni m si ps- 
Ue; MMniia7« «« tefe, « tdM, 
^ vngMa UMnn qjaltx Unu li 
fnw okobona, u bono nkak* i w 
qjen^dokn i be i igda" Ba M 
ba J fljMla, ba akUfc 



tind na^ en a bollook,'' U (low 
■at gat ooolnd, nntQ haafaof Sra- 
woodanboratl Tkiaiav^at it 
ia, far all the flmwood is bant ; 
we poor water into ttw pcA, and ii 
boib awaj^aad we stU ceotiiniallj 
Mon water. Wben we wiak to 
■ee^ we see tliat the meat is Joak 
as it was at flrsL" At tetigtli thej 
took tke Buat oot of tke pot, and 
•lifit witboot eatii^ 



*T tTkaliuga inkosM)^ oknlia i 
gndllnlwe dametii kwajo e 1 mi 
s^sko, 7 oDiiwe nknba ka ti una 
i ya Al^diwa, afaanta ba nga k(»- 
ban^ aba ngfk j anko nkwensiva 
er eonwo niako, ba Uabe nj(^ be 
tt.in'knwanaeiDTaiie; kmba 
bmeaekaia 'ta^wiela amafceabo 
abo (Jntketa ixindawo nAu& ; ba 
legale oknba " lie 'ukomo a i Ii- 
i^wenaf I I<>ko ke akoHnga 
inkoma. Kb njslo ke nosna i la 
'apekwa ; oma i linswo ngokaaga- 
vntwa, ba ja 'ka i Alaba, ■ we ma- 
■insane ; tuna i lingwe ngokoUa- 
t^wa, hm jA leu i iUafaa, i nga vL 
I loko aknlin^ Uma o tauda 
aknfaa lejo 'nkomo i i^ wi, n ;a 
lutata iknbalo lake elitil^ a Ii 



ku inkomo e iwdawda, a baiaba 
Te kajo, a i nuienae ; i me, a i pn- 
nle oAlaagotiiu Is^ i sa IniAla- 
Wiwa ngskona, a j«ke k& Uma 
e i linge ngokuTutwa, a nga pepe' 
imbua yoknpaka. Ku |iola ke. 



Ukolinp inluHuo-^to bewitdi or 
practise magic on a bollodc — isfiHr 
tliepoipoae id oaoring it to loao 
ila natwal properties ; it is duie in 
Older that when it is stabbed, tboee 
who do not know what has been 
done to it, ma; without thinking 
jost stab it, expeeting it at oooe to 
drop ; bnt when they see all their 
skiU in Aonaing fatal pcnnts for 
stabUng is near being exhansted, 
tbey begin to ask whether it has 
not been bewitdied. Thisiswhst 



. In 



bollock, in like manner, when it 
is to be bMled, if it has been be- 
witdied for the pmpoee oS pre- 
Tenting its beocnning oooked, they 
will stab it, and it will at <«oe 
dny; if it is bewitched for Uw 
pnrpoee of preventing its beiiifc 
firiaJ]^ stidi^ it will not fiUL 
This IS what is meant by oknlingiL. 
If a man wishoa that the bollock 
should not drop when stabbed, be 
will take a oortain medicine wbidi 
be has, and diew it, and breath 
it en his hand; if tint bnllook ia 
tame be goes to it, and scratdieB 
it : it stands still, and be mbs its 
nde in the |dace where it wiU be 
stabbed ; and so leaves it If h» 
laa ot iBe a ma^ to 
Msngeooked, he maj 
tha pot in whioh it ia to ba ooakttL. 
ThatisaU. C.OOqIc 
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K«tM kiTft Ira 'boMsBgn- lokb 
knbo aknti, " Imi uknW Udwni— 
'hubi^I laikm o ngo ti Toimpi 
ntfeL Ij(Am d kw «a kw eiudw* 
mkoM,jr «iuA OBTO inkari, nknn 
i baB» akKti, 'ViBft ngi 7a Iw« 
Dobftai, k» ji 'kartttwB ; mhiA ngi 
ya 'ksTtlwm.' " 

Ba gDdoka ke. Ka t« itnui 
fike «kaya enkowini, ba i niHm Ivfo 
'mbba. Kepa kn te nma inkoei i 
ka swe ukuba Udumim ir enie 
iuak>( «a ja wa Uiwa, En 
akaba a fike, kwa tiwa, " I>umMi, 
a ktt hize\& le 'ndabo, ukuba ku 
kjinimle ini akuba abaota i 
■ika inkomo, ba i peka, a fa le ja 
Totwa nat" 



K«pa ITdumun, nknpendnla 
kwake, m, ti, "O, makooi, a 
ng'an uroa ii(^ ca 'uti ni, loku ngi 
ba nikile inkomo. Eepa nma be 
be nga i baseli, ni ti a mina nga 
Bgi pome ngi. 7a 'kn ba teaela in! 

£cpa amakon a m vnmela 
TJdumim, a ti, " Inyama a i vu- 
twaoga Dgobavila babo." 

KepB kiibona, noma ITdnmisa 
Ta kuluma ngeiwi lobukjili, ama- 1 



B«* tkai was a WniUe to Umoii, 
«nd thc^ aaid, "Wbjr has Udn- 
mim idoofl tiii>t liir ha ia not otur 
eaen J. For we know tliat thia ia 
done by one t^tief to anotker, tbat 
ha tamj Me aiMi M7, 'If I fight 
with So-aad-ao be will not be ood- 
qnereil,*" bqt it Je I tDyeelf that 
ehati be oonqnered.' " 

So they retunwd, and went at 
onoe to the chief** And when the 
chief heard that Udnmisa hod 
done thi^ he stunmoned him to 
*Vfmr befiwe him. When ba 
came, it waa aaid to him, "Udn- 
miaa, we have summoned you on 
aooouat of this re^iort^ to know 
whether it ia fane tint yoa |pve 
the men a hollook, and that they 
boiled i^ but it eoald not be th» 
ron^ily cooked t" 

But Udnmiat aaid in reply, 

O, chieft,' I do not know what 
to aay, for I garo them a bullock. 
But if tliey did not kindle a ilr^ 

oook it, do you say that it is I 
who ought to have gmte oat and 
fttehed firewood tot tbemt" 

Atul the chiefs agreed with 
Udumisk, sad said, " Tbt mnt 
WHS not cooked because the men 

ere idl&" 

But in their opinion, although 
XJdnmisK spoke cunningly, and 



•* Lit, cooked, or boiled. 
» Tht ekijf, Ut. Shepstoue. 

^ CAt^'— All superior white men aze so called, espedally thoee 
Bitting with a ma^atFste ; and government officials. 
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kiibo;ngoikalM.lMti, "SlklTTdu- 
miM w* eim id akub« a ti iakoiaci 
a n i baafalaagat U talw oku 
^jdni oka i fauda, kdca kta pele 
jMuknni '"'*™****** ^ ^Injuha na I 
I kouA iui inkomo • pakwft nuaJLU 
^)e, i vutvB DgomNo uat sim ■ li 



Ya peU lejo 'ndalm; kwa tu- 
ncy^wA UduuiMX kep* knbbna 
na naouUa nje a ba pradukaki kii- 
hiko .'knbona kwabcs Mma be la- 
JUwa. 



Hm ckkfi agreed with kin, H was 
not ao; for th^ awd, " Ek t wkat 
doea UdntniM mean bj aajing 
that we did not kindle sattcieiit 
fire ibr tke bulloek 1 What doea 
b« imdantaiid hy kindUi^ Ara 
enoi^h, when both the fireweod 
and dis water were ooDwimed, and 
we eonld do nothing' bumwI 1m 
there any buttook wUeh one be- 
^BB to boil on one day, and it ii 
evoked on tite mortew 1 We ask 
kin thia,aiiMn be i^v we did not 
kindle fire Jinat^ f()r, it" 

The matter ended ; the chicA 
agreed' with Uditnuaa ;. but 'the 
others have in no way alteaed .thoir 
Ojunion, tboagb ^kj kat'the oaaa 



<ni» Maf/ie <tf U/aktt. 



Ikdaba jokolantba kuka&ku ks- 
ngfungfuahe^' e Inmba O&caiiaji 



Unea{iaji wa zeka indndsksai 
kabkn, ndade watio 'ndamase. 

Kwa ti ngolunye usnkn IT&kn 
wa tntna umnntu vake nki^ ku- 
MsafKyi ebusnku e sa lel& Wa 
kootula itud lake 1! seng&Iweni \ 



Tn aooonnt of ^e magic of TJ&r 
ku,* the son of Ung^ngfothe, 
wbidi lie i»«etised on Une^Myi,* 
diexmoT Ttaadlkme. 

tIna4aiyinuRied a ''""g*'*^^ of 
TTfikv, the aister of UndomaMi 
One ' day Uftkn sent one of hia 
iqen to go to Unttfayi l^ night 
whilst he was aafeep. He took • 
bna ornament which was on hia 
ann, without hia hearing ; neither 



* Uiaku, a great chief lA the Amampondt^ now dead. 

* XTniApayi, .by. ' dasbenti ft. tkasA ef a tribe of Amabakea, 
who raised himself to some podtitui by Jiift pyi— I ^oa^itMaaa* 
leader. 
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ii-«n>a>, •omUt.k't.wuat. 


didUi.ifcl«t. HakAlUr 


W> pau ndih n B TIB ki&kii. 


hit, •Dllniiii^ tb« omnmt to 




17&b 


UU. n li Idns Uo >t»i 




BgDkwni knbL K»>lii«olii- 


with hfa magial kimUaa, And 


nf woka ini m li» VneafKfi 


oi. KigU ho I.1U Ui>»|»;l, 






ki w> m U- nji^in^ • i^t 


fa. oikd him br ■»!>»,• >rt 


m«<ii,..U.,.p*>i>>itir<>- 




knakwikaUftb. 






which he wi. >(>|»iiilei 


1TBnt|is7i mi Tnka ebnrakn, m 


TJncaimTi awoke in the nigfat, 


ma. W> ban inbka akrti, 


and cbthed hinadC Hie wife 


-C,miwi.«l~il" 


aid to him, " Vhen are jm 




(fi^OOMf 


'W^a, "Up f anbdiil, k». 


Hen|di.d.?Iemr>ingtelhe 


ton,- 


Chi.* to Ufthn." 




The womu eaid, "Whanltie 


ifjeiut* 


etui nightl- 


W» ti, " Yc*o." 


He eaid, "Tea." . 




The women aeked, "Will it 


7i'kii»iiuii>,i.b>mb.f 


neverbedajrlicht, that jro. mar 




gothenl- 


Wili, -KfL, igi himU bn 


He nplied, "Kcs I am |oja( 


D«.0»- 


BOW." 


Nanldan pu^ tn ku»U 


And Indeed he luitted the 



* CWUing him 1^ bum ; tfaftt ii^ lAilat pnotiaBg wmgMl malm ha 
called TTuMpBiji by nuat, that the m^ic va^t tekg tmct on hin, 
•ltd not on enother. 

Id the Legendi ct loriatid we meat with Mreral iaatuiaM ot 
penona being " oalled " or fimed hj xanffMi meHoe to go to a owtaia 
^eoei vhere their eneniiee wen kwntiiig them. That Olelr mjs to 
Godmundr ; — " ilj hihex lives at r &rm not &r from benoe ; be hu 
ohnrtned yon hitiier, for he wmts t6 repay yon the slaying of hia aan." 
(Ltjfa»J» qf loJand. Seeot%d StrUt, p. 10a.> Again, the &niier 
ba^ngmuQOMarfiilfy attempted to kill Oddr, mi ;— " Great is thy 
hu^ Oddr, to have eaeaped aoatbelem, for tbtm diatt know that, I7 
tny flhama, then art here, m I iatMidad to kill the*.". (Id., p, M^J 
8asalwihlUaiklfkl«3a 
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Wk TnV abaatn vkati, « Inkori 
nokilfc I Undeleiii" Nembab 
dMBtn bft poDM luRW rfiwakn 
kwft H kwft M be Iiuidd>L W* 
fflkM kona, koiut «bnatikn. Wa 
titkwa, kws tivB, " Nuiga tTnsft- 



Wft bna, iTK ti, " U ^ nffV' 
aa!" 

"XT lotata oiiutl" 

Wm ti, " Hgi bo ni^ ti, ii{^ bi- 

ilws inkoBL" 

Inkooi jTft ^ "Ega. Eod-wa 
mn yiae ni esdAlioi «tilft 6i ja 
'ukolnma knauh" £wa l&lm k& 

KwK ti knsa U&ku wa e Alar 
nganiw iiu|a yak^ i JUaselei Ke- 
pa ekaDat{ia7i impi ja ioeanc^ i 
i^ MgakatHuu. Wa ti U&ku, 
"Ngi nge m bolale amjeni mm- 
Eagodnkeb" 



Kepa 'Uac8^;fi Dgaleao 'aikati 
Tra e nge nampi enknlu ; kodwa 



booM, iuki iMBt OD hi§ my 
Bpeediljr. Hi> wiflB matiaeA b»- 
hiod. 8he ro«od thn peepln and 
enid to tbatn, * Totw chief lia> d»- 
parted. Fcdlow Um." A>d tb» 
pec^ left Aeir liome at gaoe dnis 
ing ttie nq^t^ and fidl«wed him till 
tin monijiig, ITne^iayi w c h ed- 
the village of U&ku dating Aa. 
night. Ufiikn waa told that Unea- 
payi bad airived, 

U&ku asked, "When is he 
going!" 

ITneapa^ replied, " I hare ooine 
to this place;" 

Ufikka said, "Wbat haa he 
come to fetch I " 

He replied, " I thoo^t I waa 
called by the ohieC" 

The chief said, " No. Bat take 
him to anch and sncb a housK 
We will talk in the morning." Bo 
they went to aleep. 

In the morning U&kn anem- 
bled his tooope that they might go 
out to battle." But the soldiers 
of 'Uno^yi which followed him 
were veiy few in number. U&ku 
nid, "I cannot kill my child's 
huaband. Let him go homa" 

But at that time TJncapayi had 
not a large army ; but he was 



* Althongb, aa is snppoaed, U&ka had by mafpcal charms forced 
Vaetipaji to come to him alone, yet when he was tiiere in his power, 
XJ&kn relented, and was unable to kill his son-in-law. But he could 
not be comfortable till he had vested his anger on someone, so he col- 
lected his troops and sent them out on a raid against some neighbour- 
ing tribe. 
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mmoAi. luoic, 



y» ■ Mt awi diila tmtmj ; kodwas 
paaa kaka&ka, • ng^ bii«^ fca- 
AU, • Bomknao; ka 1191 ti ■.ngft 

«ln m lxil»U ngeMny* iaikkti, a 



irimkimiA aaiwaiii hmjt tiem{« 
yike, • ale 'kulwa vtdtka. 



mi^^ IB iMttie wi^ the eiMmjr ; 
bat b* VM mtyeot to UC>ka, but 
ba did not readily Bubmit to be 
goTfniied, bat diiputad lT&k«V 
Tovd, aadtppotni aa thoo^ be 
Tould fi^t with biu. And aootfr 
tiinea whes ITfiika wiahad to kill 
him, he eec^>ed becauM he w«a 
hia daoghtra's hiuband. Bat oot- 
withgtaading at last Unc^taji vaa 
boried by the army of Ufiika orer 
a pceci[Moe together with hie aol- 
dieos with which he had oome to 
fight with Ufitko. 



Etr kona IziiJUobo eoninj^ zemiti 
e ka tiwa iotelen. Intelezi into 
e ka ti ama' amantu womliaa e ya 
*t]geca, a ngs goai ngatnanzi odwa 
^Jengoweei&zana j oweai&Eaiia ye- 
dwa o geza ngamanzi odwa ; um- 
liaa ka ti lapa e ya 'ogeza a ha- 
mV 'apole imntolexi enaingana; 
kn ti uma e se e fikila emfuleni a 
Ame imbokondo, a Alale paoai, a 
st katide ; oma a se zi kandUe, a 
tele amanm kananane, a a Aimbat 
te ngezandAla combili ; a & bhcddse 
peiula imnd^; ku ti ukweAla 



Thkbs are many kinds of planta 
which axe oalled inteloEL Intded 
is a thing of this kind :* when a 
man goes to wash he does not 
wash with water only, like wo- 
men ; it is women only who waah 
with water only ; when a man 
goea to wash he picks aereral 
kinds of Inteled ; and when he has 
oome to the river he looks for a 
pebble, and aits down and bmiaes 
the inteleci f whax he has braised 
them he pouts a little water on 
them, and sqneeies them in both 
hia hands j he nuaes his htmdff 
aver hia heed ; and as the water 



* This oannot be rendered literally, so as to be intelligible to the 
English reader. It is Teiy oommon for the Zulu thus to mtarodaee a 
anbject in an elUptioal manner, " Intelezi is a thing whudi : — when * 
man goes to wash," Ac 

'' Properly isinttlem, the plural, fi>r there are many kinds. 
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kwunanti e paina ekftmUnt ladn- 
Mm 'Mo Bgeaikono yomUli, • 
n A pnme iigaBiiyKWD ; fnti na 
■8ialaa7«m « <i fbkoo okokamola, 
okiuo ft koiiue ngftl^M fl petwe 
k»bi ngakooft ; uma e nga lODdeki 
ka kw eui loka 'kokassft ; ft be 
k» aa v 7ft JUildAla nvudmbft iro- 
-nke^ a M ri ftlatoUla wikotctd 
kso 'iitdeD. TT ae li gem t^ma- 
nxi Ido 'toha tiembokondo, n m i 
fiAlh, Dgoknlm nft ngftngoiDK n jft 
%u i swelft ; a aiteU ke ngamaiul 



tTkngem kwendodft a i k^ali 
ngoDmmba wonke knbanta aba- 
nmyama ; i kjale ng^mikono, Dge- 
mvft kwaloko ke i wa t«1e enud- 
mbent ngezandAla sombili; i wa 
ponae ngalapa kweAlombe na nga- 
lapa kwelinye, i ze i kjede ke, i 
■nie, i kupnke i^alo. 



T etuelft ngaloka tngeca ngen- 
telazi, nkati a kona kn ya "kuti 
noma n ya hamba a velelwe ingoD, 



lMm« Mid Btalkft* of the Mderi 
dMonda hj both hii ftnaa, ft 
eompw at hia feoi ; and hs ponit 
aomo into hia month, that he maj 
squirt it in the direotiaD of whc>« 
he has raoeived an iajarjf if 
be haa no enemj ha doea net 
aqnirt tn tfiia nanner ; be 
then nibs his irhole body, and 
thraws the remains on the graao. 
Ha then wadies the pebble with 
iriiich he braised tiie isteleid, ntd 
the rock on which he braised It, 
and hides the pebble^ beeaass to- 
monow also be may want it ; he 
then waahee himself vitit water. 

Am to tha mode in which a man 
waahea himself amoog black men, 
he doee not begin to wash eveiy 
part of the body indifferently ; be 
b^^ns with hia arms, after that he 
ponra water orer his body with 
bodi his hands; then throws it 
over each shoulder, until he has 
washed the whole body, when ha 
dresses and goee oat of the water." 

He washes himself tiierefore 
with intelefi, that thongh he should 
meet with dan^ whilat travelling 



' B; iJeambt Uanleimi we are to underatand the grees portions 
<tf the^anta, kares, and staUu, when iHnised. 

' This system of squirting water oontaining medioinB from the 
montli, is a very common oustom among t^e natives, in the effioaoy of 
which they have groat &ith. It ia practised to ward off a danger 
wbieh might arise from the magioal practioee of another ; it is also a 
defiftnoe, and a means of sending evil to another. The custom of 
■pitting in oontem^ ia piobaUy couneoted wi^ some such snperatititm. 

^ The native dress is very aimpl^ and during washing is plaoed 
on ft rock doae at hand ; and the man stands in the water whilak 
waahing, and doee not go out ef tiie water till he haa dressed, ,u 
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loto ■ tanbd:a7i> kakahi ; ngoka- 
bft kn ti ngenkati aoAo I^m 
nmontB e ja *ng«n,« pateintolm 
qjalo. Kodm umt e j« amtiQ- 
kveni ka i ptttl, n gsMngunuui 
tye ; ugokubft n pmn* kn se hm- 
vi, « nge ri bone iBntdesi ; fiiti * 
i^ goe ngentelni sma a ye ect- 
bokwou, ngokaba kn tivs inboko 
li into «mbi ; Doina nmnnta e oe- 
miti yske * i temlxyo, a ngo ye 
knjo ukn i pfttaj kn tl oma a ya 
nrda kaknln okupota imiti yake^ 
s fiue emaknbalwMii ake uUomn- 
lo, a i lomule, a be se n ya tuka- 
lula ki^ a M i huigiaUe k^ a i >e 
a leyo 'miti. 



I njalo ke Intded. Ba kona 
abanye ab' ui intelesl enknla e 
gesa abantB aba idnyaogfc Ku ti 



k* liay not 1» qnU:^ ii^fttrad, bat 
eao^w MmstanUy from ilangir 
vkidi may ariM «itber from hit- 
iog m bvm ilghtmg ; and that be 
mig^ not suddenly &U into dag- 
ger. 

Kack m«D tmit ynj modi to 
intelai ^ far at all tiimea vken a 
maa is aboat to waah lie takee in- 
teleaL Bnt vhea he hu gone to 
the ford" ke doea not take iute- 
IflD, bnt wB^ea with water ooly ; 
for be quite hia bat when it is still 
dark, and he cannot see intelen^ 
fiutber, be does not wash with in- 
tdea under auHi droomBtanoei^ 
beoanse the ford is taid to be a bad 
thin g '1' and althonsb a "'v* bas 
medicdnee to which he Iraite, he 
cannot go to them to touch thran ; 
and if he baa great need to toodt 
his medidneo, he searches for ia- 
I nmtilft i* among them, and usee 
tiiem, and then he will nntie his 
mediones, having put them in 
safety, and then his medicines 
oometonohsrm. 

Soch then la inteled. There 
are some who are aoquainted witih 
powerful inteleo wiOt which doo- 
ton wadi themsdves. If a man 



^> I do not ezplun tiaa. The Znln scholar will n&derstand the 
meaning of the raetq>h<». 

^ That is, distingnisb it ftom other j^anta. 

i> Infiuenoee other thiosB for evil, and if the medicines be 
tooohed, their pr(^>ertiee will be injoiiously affected. 

^* Inlnamlo, a class of nedidnea which are chewed (IttmaJ, and 
the bieath thus aatiuated by them pnOed on the body, on me^oinei^ 
Ac, to protect them from eriL 
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um -wiraBOBUT. 



IcMiti lowo n gas ngsotelem, k 
tole ingosl «ntmf e kakoln ngptka- 
dUtk ntknro .'laiuta ; ' wswe, kn 
tiwe, "0,10 'anmta imtdefi jake 
i numiidAlB. Tni nVw ri e dJUal* 
qJB nomwijn^ bs n^ hri, a ba lo 
u ae a tola ingod Mifpln nat 
Kga; intalen Talo 'mnnta in- 
knla." 



ji*j» «tdi anolber vhd hu 'nab- 
ed witii intolsii, and meeta irith 
•ooie wevera iigarf fron memlf 
playing wHii the mao, the man 
IB dreaded, and it ia nidi 
'* O, the intelesi of that man ia 
powvrfnL Why, when ho ia 
mtmlj plajing with anotiur and 
not fighting, haa he met wi^i ao 
aevere an injur; aa dual No; 
the intden of that man ia powor- 
fid." 



Inttbxi/or Solditn. 



Cu ti nma inlcooi i ja "kulwa ne- 
nye, i lata in^snga yvfo e pata 
impL I ae nenteled yayo, i i 
kande, i &kire erobiieiu, ku telwe 
amanEi, ka be ae ku ya kjnwo, i 
jUanganiBire Damann. Lokupela 
ku kona itahoba lenjamacane e- 
j amwajo, ka tiwa inkonkoni; 
lejo 'Dyamaaane itehoba layo lide ; 
ae li fikkwa eaitsheni leao araiteleD, 
inyanga ae i tata isitaha. Lokn 
Impi i se y enze nrnkambn ; a kn 
ae ko 'nrnntu o kolumayo ; ae kn 
t« nya ; ngoknba pela ozaa ae i 
puma impi a kn ko 'mnntn o nga 
koluma in^Bttbwna nje ; kn soka 
kn kubi ngalolo Inanko, ngoknba 
kn ya 'kn& abantn; ncAiidAla 
ku ngeni. I &&Ea ke inyanga, 1 
songen yooke, i la i n Alanganiwe 
Tuuknmbn. Lokn pela nma y* »- 
niiwa ujalo impi, a ku ko 'muntu 
kulabo aba ya empiui o ae u 



Whxs a chief la about to fight 
with anotiier, he calls hia army- 
doctor. He brings intelen, vhidt 
he bruisee, placea in a pot, ponra 
water on it, and tiien squeeiee it 
with hia hands, and mixes it wiUi 
the water. And he has the fail of 
a large animal, which is well 
known, called the gun ; ite tul is 
long ; it IB placed in the Teasel of 
intelexi, and the doctor takea the 
ToaaeL The army ferma a aemi- 
cirde; no man apeaka; there i$ 
petfect rilenee; for indeed when 
an army ia being led oat to war 
no one apeaka even a little ; It ia 
an evil day, for men are ginng to 
die ; and they eat nothing. The 
doctor aprinkles the whole army, 
going round it, until he has gone 
ronnd the whole tirole. And 
when an army haa had thia done 
to i^ no ooa among than ia abls 
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ndJUft olcnJUaagBiM nDmbn irake ; 
kn ya dhn kAknln ; ngokuba 
tuna nmanta ugasikatl laps kv b- 
Inkft inpi, Bbantii bo be petwe 
agentelsEi, a Alangan« nomfiui, n 
y& obnlals, n zennia ameAIo a- 
mnyttna. luteled a 7 A^wa 
QinimtD ; nma e y ekfile, a dbn- 
lala yena. Ngokobs ka ti ngam- 
Ala i M i menywa impi, i Aloogaiie 
kwomknln, kn JUatshws izinkomo 
inkod ; n Alinswe ngaleso 'sikati ; 
injama yoknkjala a ba I dAlajro, 
ba i dAla imnj'aiiia, ngoknlx i bn- 
kjm flmnziui i^alo. Ba 6Me 
bonke leyo 'njratDO, amak^ata nga- 
rnany^ nkn b' emisa isibiudi, 
ukuze ba ng* embL Ku ti uma a 
i k^ede ngoka i &&za, a ngene 
nmniniyo, a tete najo, e boDga 
amadAlozi akubo, U ya 'knti e 
kg«da nmnimyo tiknteta nayo, a 
be tsho « ti, " MaboadAla akwota, 
a tize a ti, ngo'uke ngi Ewe ka 
Itanti ilanga pesula ; impi namAla 
lye ngi i nika okuti," (a talio ibn- 
to elitile;) "i^ ti ngBinra kmko 



with hb wife; thef 
abatab ea joaui fu l y } torif » maa, 
wImd th« ani>7 is going out, aii4 
tha men have been tnated wiA 
intelsEi, aMooiate with lus wil^ ha 
kiUa binnelf, making liia own eyes 
dark,^ No nan una ■giinat tha 
law of intoloa ; if be dow, he kdlla 
himadC For on the day the army 
IB minunoiied and anembles at the 
ohiefs, the chief alaughtera oattl^ 
and they are thra skuined ; the 
Gret meat tiiey eat is black, being 
always smeared with nmsin.''" 
All eat the meat^ each a slice, that 
they may be btaTe, and not fear- 
ful When the doctor has finished 
sprinkling the umy, the chief* 
comee into the midst of it and 
talks with it, Uuding the Amatc- 
ngo of ihtir peopl& In conclusion 
the chief says, " Troope of onr peo- 
ple, who did such and sadi great ac- 
tions,^ I shall hear of your doing& 
There is the son in the sky; I 
hare this day given tJie enemy 
into tiie hands of snch and sadi a 
regiment ; and I direct such and 



'^ That ia, if he Ineak the law of the inteleu-eprinkling w b^ 
tism, it is to his own injury, and when he goea into battl^ he losm fdl 
power of diacrimination, and is soon killed. 

^* Umnxi, a powder mads of the dried fleeh of variona wild 
beasts, — leopard, lion, elephant, snakee, Aia., — the nativea intendii^ 
by the administering this oomponnd to impart to Uie men tha qualities 
of the several animals. Sometimes if a msn has killed a wild beas^ 
a leopard for instance, he will give his children the blood to drink, 
and roast the heart for them to eat, expecting thereby to caoae them 
to grow up brare and daring men. But it is said by others that this 
is ^ngeroos, becanse it is apt to produce courage witiiout prudence, 
and cause a man to rush on heedleBsly to hii death. 

" lit, tits owner or nfaster of uie army, that is, the ^aA 

" Seoooating tha bmons aotums wIugIi ttuT have dcoa in battle. 
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ka knddfl uknti. A ii|^ ui ka 
mina. Ifi y* "knlM ni BJUsb^ 
nina. Ubabft ws e ik^ve ; a ka 
boDonga kwiti ka be kooa igwala. 
ImikoDto a i ni JUabe i^qoinMi ; 
kv nga bi ko 'nxeba ngemaTa, 
TJina Dgi booa oi bnya n' aAluliwc, 
ng^ ya "ku ui bnlala ; a ni yi "ku- 
famana 'ndawo lafia ekaya; ngi 
impi iwTni ""^^ n* caabL*' 



lApo ke ukogwija a kn sa nja- 
uakL Abanje ba beka imim ja- 
oyiae, nkuti, " Hina, nma ngi nga 
gwamaga, ngi kn nika nmnai w»- 
kwetu -wonks." Kepa oina ka 
inkoai e nga tamdl ukuba nm&na 
a beke ugomusi kayise, njiw « m 
kona, i ti, " Kjabo. Mosa ni 
ukubeka ngemizi TamanTO ama- 
doda." Omunye a ti, " XT kjini- 
sile, tHo. Ngi ti mina e ngt beka 
agako, ojp beka ngekaada lami, 
nkaba nma ngi ng* enzanga 'Into, 
II ngi njnme; knpel^ Nako e 
ngi beka ngaka." Ba tako i^alo 
bonke. AUuye ba koAlve k>ko a 
ba nga kn tehoyo, ba tula nje, 

Kepa ngaleeo 'sikati eoknbeka, 
kn bekwe enkodni, kabi, a ka ta- 



to follow it I 
do not know far my part vhat 
mwe I ooald do. If you do not 
oonqioar, yon will diagmoe yoiii> 
aelvM." Hy father waa a brave ; 
there was narer known to be a 
ooWBfd amongst oa. liet tba asM- 
gais wound yon In front ; let there 
be no wound in the back. If I 
Bee you coming back oonqaered I 
will kill yon; yon will find no. 
place for yoa here at home ; I too 
am an enemy if yon are oowarda" 

Then th«gre is no end of leaping 
and brandishing of weapons. Some 
deTote"> the village! of their fib- 
thers, Baying, " For my part, if I 
do not stab the enemy, I give yoa 
the whole village of my &mily." 
But if it ia a chief who does not 
wish a boy to devote his &ther'8 
village whilst his Either ia living, 
he says, " No. Do not devote the 
village! of other men." Another 
Bays, " Yon speak tlie truth, leo- 
pard.^ For mypart I devote my 
own head, that if I do nothing 
yon may kill me ; that ia all. That 
is what I devote." All say the 
aama Some do not know what 
to say, and are silent 

And when they are devoting 
themselves to the chief^ it is a bad 



^ He means that he has done all that a chief can do to ensure 
Uiem Tict(Hy ; and if they fiul the fault will be their own, because it 
wiU arise from their having in some way fiuled to observe the con> 
ditions upon which the efficacy of tke intelesi-baptism depends. 

*" Devot^ — or promise to give,— or vow to give, — lay down as a 
votive offering. 

5* Ii€opard. The natives magnify thur cbieb hy this titla 
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instt ebnswfloi bftjo, Ukwapulk 
ttti olnuwaiu beokoai kobMitu 
atMaatytoM nkatang^ okuknln, 
Akvti, " n yft "a ngi bua, nnu n 
■{^ cswan^ indmbft yatnL" 



Ngaleoo 'nkKti a i fltni nenkpai 

ft 1m i Alonipajo ; & bft w 7 eoabi 
nfpj«sa 'nkftti. AbuiTe bs i tn- 
njiseU ngotnli, bo ti, " Leli 'gw&- 
Una el' eflua aniiu ! I pi impi o 
M nika 7011a I Si ja btada uka i 
bout ngameUo etu." A i knpe 
impi ]r«k& 



LoknpeU ngsleso 'skAti bonke 
abeii&zBiik abamiiTaina a ba m>- 
ndeli, h be hamb^ knde ; aba 
■ondelayo abo&m ab^nlu aba nga 
se nalro nknpotela, se tir amado- 
da ; i labo aba aondelayo empim ; 
bonke abafilia ba hambela kode 
kuyo. 

I hambe ke, i poina ekajra agb- 
hhabo lajo, loka pela se ku sga ti 
ba nga i bona maainyana I ha- 
mbe ke. Emakaja kn nle aba^ 
gulayo, ka be ukapela. 

Ngaleoo 'aikati aokwaloka kwe- 



and Bn|4flaBant tUm ; tin meat 
leap and braDdidi tbeir ve^xma, 
and break roda in the &oe of the 
cliieC To break a rod in the fiwe 
of the cUef ia a great oath among 
Uaok people, and a man means Iv 
ear bf it, <• Yon will take dm U 
taak, If f on do not hear anoe 
great tiung that I have dona.* 

At diat time he does not rertm- 
ble a chief whom they reverenee ; 
they Kte not afiaid of him at that 
tim& Some throw dnst on hini, 
■aying, " Thia little eoward who 
reeembles his motlier 1 Where ia 
the enemy which yon jpve ne to 
fight with) We wish to see it 
with oar c^ea" He then aenda 
oat his azmy." 

Under theae cireamstascea no 
bfatck woman draws near, bat thejr 
go to a distaaoe ; thoae who aip- 
proach are old women who have 
pasaed the time of diildbeann^ 
and have become m^ ^ it is th^ 
only who go near the army ; all 
the yoang womeu go to a distauoe 

So the army sets oat &omlu>me 
singing its song, for it is as if they 
oould see the enemy at once. So 
the army sets out And the sick 
ool y i^emain at KftiwA , 

When the army is in the fi^ 



^ Impi is used in this paragraph in the double sense of the 
enemy — impi kubo ; and the chieTs anny — impi yayo. 

^ Old women are called men, and no longer act as woman, nor 
obserre the custMns of htonipa in relatiw to the men. 



^ CoohIc 
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A Glance at the Old Recardt of SwelUndam. 137 

In this quiet and businesslike manner ended the Swellendam 
attempt at self-government. What occurred during the time Mr. 
Steyn was at the head of affairs we are not told, except casually, that 
Mr. Jacob van Reenen, the Commandant of the Swellendam 
Invalidcs, was deprived of his office. By Mr. Steyn's order, one 
Jan Crafibrd, with seven armed men, visited the Commandant, took 
away eight guns, and terrified his wife and children. 

C5n the 14th of December, Mr. Herman us Steyn is found again in 
bis seat as a member of the Heemraad, when sixty-six burghers 
presented themselves and took the oath of allegiance. After this the 
Landdrost was able to reporc that perfect order prevailed in the 
district. How it came to pass that quietness was restored so easily, 
is explained in a document dated only two days after the capitulation 
of Cape Town, and sent to Swellendam by Mr. Du Plessis, who 
was requested to make its contents known to every one with whom 
he should come in contact. It reads as follows : — 

The monopoly ind the oppreuion hitherto practised for the profit of 
the East India Company is at an cod. From this day forward there is 
free trade and a free market. Every one may buy from whom he will, 
sell to whom he will, employ whom he will, and come and go whenever 
and wherever he chooses, by land or by water. 

The inhabitants arc invited to send their cattle, &c., to Cape Town, 
where they are at liberty to sell the same in such a manner as they may 
find beat and most profitable for themselves. 

No new taxes will be levied ; such as are at present in existence as 
soon as possible will be taken under consideration, and those which are 
found to be oppressive to the people will be done away with. 

The paper money shall continue to hold its value, but the English 
make their payments in hard coin. 

Lastly, the inhabitants of the different districts are invited by the 
English Commander, if there is any subject which has not been explained 
to them, to choose fit persons and send them to Cape Town, for the 
purpose ot conferring with him upon such subject, 

J. H. CuAio, 
Major-General and Commander, 
In the Castle of Good Hope, 
this 1 8th of September, 179;. 

There are other documents among the old papers of Swellendam 
which tend to throw light upon now forgotten times and customs. 
Perhaps on some future occasion the story of another period of our 
history will be given in the words of the actors themselves, but this 
article is already long enough without any futther extracts. 

G. M. T. 

Swellendam, 8th January, 1879. 
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SOME POINTS OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE FOLK- 
LORE OF CENTRAL AFRICA AND THAT OF THE KAFIRS, 
AND CHALDEA. 

Br THE RIGHT REV. HENSY CALLAWAY, M.P., D.D., BISHOP OF ST. JOHN'S. 

Mr. Stanley, in the narrative of his tfavels, "Through the Dark 
Continent," gives us "The Legend of the Blameless Priest." It 
IS highly creditable to the great traveller that during the unsettled 
life of his journeyings, he should have succeeded in obtaining such a 
legend in such exact details. Jt is another evidence that there is hidden 
away in the Folic-lore of the people of Africa, very much that it 
intensely and universally interesting, wanting only earnest and com* 
petent men to collect it ; I say wanting, not waiting, for it is now 
fest passing away from the memory of the masses of the people, and 
becoming changed by intercourse with foreigners, 

This legend, committed to writing at Uganda, on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, has many curious points of resemblance with the Creation- 
myths of Zululand and other parts of Southern Africa, which it will 
be worth while to consider ; and, further, it appears to me clearly to 
be a variation of a legend found in the just recovered Chaldean 
ancient lore. Yet Mr. Stanley is probably unacquainted with these 
particulars and has thus unconsciously added an important item to 
our knowledge, and afforded important material for the Comparative 
Mythologist, and indicated new lines for the collector of Folk-lore. 

I will first give anabridgement, asbrief asis compatible with clear- 
ness, of the Uganda legend, and point out the several curious similari- 
ties it has to our local legends ; then show Its probable origin in some 
common source with the Chaldean account ; and lastly point out 
that tfie languages spoken In the Central parts of Africa are dialects of 
the same language as the Kxoss, Zulu, Suto^ &c., spoken in the 
South Eastern Countries. 

THE LEGEND OP THE BLAMELESS PRIEST. 

" Kintu was Priest, Patriarch, and first King of Uganda." He 
came from the North, and " brought with him one wife, one cow, 
one goat, one sheep, one banana-root and a sweet potato," He 
settled on the western bank of the Mwerango river at Magonga, 
near the present frontier of Unyoro. There were no human beings 
there to dispute with him the right to settle. Kintu was alone in 
his kingdom ; on him devolved the peopling of the country. But it 
was " not destined to remain desolate long, for his wife was remark- 
ably prolific. She brought forth four children at a birth each year; 
and each male Issued Into the world with an incipient beard and the 
powers of lusty prime youth ; and the female children at two years 
of age bore children, who at an equally early age conceived and bore 
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ions and daughters, until the land began to be fully peopled." The 
cow, the goat, the sheep, the chicken, the banana, the potato, all 
increased at the same rate, until the valleys of Unyoro abounded 
with numerous families all rich in all the necessaries of lift. 

When the land could no longer bear the vast population, Kintu 
gave portions of the original banana to some of his offspring, and 
portions of the original potato-plant to others, and sent them forth to 
seek, new homes, and to establish new nations.* Those who 
received the haiiana cutting went to che south of Magonga, and 
those who received the potato went to the north and dwelt in the 
valleys of Unyoro. So to this day the Waganga and all living about 
Magonga prefer bananas for food, and the Wanyoro prefer the 
potato. 

Kintu, the Priest, had an especial aversion to bloodshedding, 
whether blood of man or animal. But he did noiimtrutt bis childrtn 
net to use animal fatd; but nothing must be killed in his 
presence, but at a distance from his house and neighbourhood. 
If the murderer was subject to the l^w of having his blood shed by 
man for the blood of man he had shed, he must not be slain in the 
presence of Kintu, If the culprit could succeed in reaching Kintu, 
and touch his feet or garments, or were the patriarch only to cast 
hig eyes on him, he was safe. So great aright of sanctuary aur< 
rounded this primitive Priest. 

But as man increased so too did evil. And at length the children 
of the gentle, blameless Kintu not only gave themselves up to all ex- 
cess of evil living, but rose against their venerable head, and 
threatened to depose and kill him. At length, wearied by their 
growing impiety, he determined to leave them, and, calling his wife, 
said, "See, my sons whom I have brought into this world have become 
wicked and hard of heart, and threaten to drive their father away or 
kill him, for they say I am become old and useless. I am like a 
hateful stranger amongst my own children. They shed the blood of 
their brothers daily, and there is nothing but killing and bloodshed 
now, until I am sick of blood. t It is time for us to get away and 
depart elsewhere. Come, let us go." And in the night Kintu and 
his wife departed, taking with them their original cow, goat, sheep, 
chicken, a banana-root and a sweet potato. 

From that time for many generations successive chiefs spent much 
time in searching for Kintu; but each died without anv tidings of 
the lost one, whom all believed to be Still alive, and thac he would 
again appear amongst his children. 

In process of time Ma'anda succeeded to the chieftainship. He 
was possessed with a strong faith in the continued existence and re- 
appearance of Kintu, and spurred on by the hope of being success- 

* Thii would be called by the 7M\a,—iAmiabaia iweuntv, the breaking off c/ the 
f &«,. o™. il. n-.j. ^ ^ _^_^ ^_ Gooi^lc 
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ful where all others had failed, he devoted himself to the chase, *' pene- 
trating great forests, and traversing extensive plains and valleys, 
ostensibly to hunt game," but really in the hope; of perchance lighting 
on some hidden recess where Kintu was concealing himself. 

During Ma'anda's hunting excursions, a peasant one day, ^tigued 
by his labour, sleeps in the tropical forest, and there dreams. Three 
times he dreams the same dream. He hears a voice telling him lo 
go to a certain place in the forest beside a stream, where *' he shall 
see something which shall give him great wealth and make him a 
great chief." He obeys, and his heart fills with awe as he approaches 
the deep solitude, and sees, *' Ranged in two rows, on either side of 
a venerable man, who reclined on a kind of throne, many warriors 
seated on mats. They held spears, and shields in their hands, and 
the complexion of these men was so Hght as to resemble that of 
white men. The central figure on the throne was that of an old 
man, whose long beard was white with age, and his complexion was 
similar to the warriors seated on the mats. All were clothed in 
spotless white robes." 

He is told that Kintu, the iirst King of Uganda, sits before him, 
and is sent with a message to Ma'anda, " for Ma'anda has long 
searched for Kintu, and Kintu has something to tell Ma'anda," 
*'But," said the Ancient Man, "bid him come hither, accompanied 
only by his mother and thyself and, mark me, not even his dag 
must follow him," 

Ma'anda, prepared by a dream, receives the message sent to him 
by Kintu, and at once sets out secretly, accompanied by his mother 
and the peasant. But the Katekiro, or Prime Minister, seeing his 
Master go forth alone, unaccompanied by his guards, and fearing 
treachery, follows, unperceived by Ma'anda. But Kintu points 
him out to the chief; and he, enraged because the word of 
Kintu had thus been unheeded, launched his spear at his faithful 
servant and pierces him to the heart. And turning to the place, 
lately occupied by Kintu and his followers, all have vanished. 
Kintu had fled from the shedding of blood ; and no revelation was 
made to Ma'anda ; and the peasant lost bis reward. 

Ma'anda fell on the ground, lamenting and calling on Kintu. 
But no answer came but that given by the echoing words, '* Kintu, 
Kintu-u, Kintu-u-u," as if in mockery of his sorrow, 

"All night they kept watch, breaking out now and then 
into moaning and wailingsfor the last loss of the great father of 
Uganda. But Kintu never more appeared in Uganda, and to this 
day has not been seen or heard of by any man." 

Such is the Uganda-legend of the Blameless Priest. 

Thirty-five names of his reputed successors are still retained in 
the memory of the people. Mr. Stanley fixes the thirteenth or the 
fourteenth century as the time of the arrival of Kintu at Magonga. 
But, it is clear, that Kintu is a purely mythological personage ; and if 
there ever existed a Historical person called Kintu, which is not 
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impossible, the earliest human traditions have been woven into myths 
around him, and he has become invested with almost divine attri- 
butes. He is to be regarded as one of those Great Ancestor?, or 
Onkulunkulu, Great-great Fathers, whose names have been handed 
down amongst different tribes, as the Ohlanga, — Primal Life-stems, — 
from whom they have severally sprung. It is very common for 
natives to confound the special UnJcuIunkulu, or Great Father of 
their tribe, with the First Unkulunltulu, to whom they refer Crea- 
tion, and of whom they speak as the First Man. But this confusion 
may be due more to a misunderstanding of words than any inconsist- 
ency in the ideas of the natives themselves. 

But whether we are to regard Kintu as representing, in the native 
mind, the first man, or only as *' the Great Father of the Uganda,"* 
— whether Adam, or Noah, or Ham, — there is sufEcient similarity in 
the account given of him and of the First Unkulunkulu in the Crea-^ 
tion-Myths found amongst the Zulus and other Kafir tribes, to lead 
us to refer them to a common origin. In these latter, Unkulunkulu 
is represented as first coming out of a bed of reeds, — out of a reed,— 
from a hole, — or from the earth ; and the locality of his outcome is 
by various tribes referred to various places, — as the sea>shore, — a 
river, — the mountains, — the North, — or the South, — according to 
the direction from which tradition says the tribe came. But from 
whatever source he comes, he appears with a wife, — the Great Mother, 
or she splits off from him, and with cattle, sheep, &c. Or atradition 
of the Ark sending forth its living freight after the deluge may be 
preserved in those Fabulous Monsters which first swallow, and then 
are forced to disgorge all living things. The legend of Kintu may 
be referred to either class of myth, 

The latter portion of the legend, — the departure of Kintu, and 
the constant search made for him by his successors, — appears in the 
Zulu tales, in two particulars. 

First, The uncertainty with which the natives speak of the 
First Unkulunkulu, They do not know what became of him, 
whether he died or not, nor where he is. He has no name. He is 
like one gone out into the wilderness, whose footsteps you follow 
for a space, and then lose, and never find them again. 

Second, Ma'anda's crying for Kintu, There is a curious and 
up to the present time, inexplicable custom amongst the Zulus, 
that of crying for Unkulunkulu, The children are told to go and 
cry for Unkulunkulu on the mountains, when their parents want 
to get rid of them ; and to tell one to cry after Unkulunkulu, that 
is for him to return, is equivalent to telling him to do a thing from 
which there is expected to be no result. This appears to be now 
explained, they are shouting for " the Great Father," as Ma'anda 

* Mr. Slaolc)' in using theie vroidi did not know haw full of tnlcieic tbcj would be 
in reference to (he mythology of the native ncei. It would be vny deurable to know if 
the Waganda have a word eorreiponding to Unkulunkulu. 

D„l,:.cbyG00Qlc 
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shouted for the lost Kintu, but arc, like him, destined to be ever 
disappointed. 

The account of ihe disappearance of Kintu, and Ma'anda's search 
for him, has several points of similarity in the Chaldean Legends of 
the deluge.* 

It may be as well to remark that the knowledge of these legends 
has come down to us, not only in the recently discovered " Cunei- 
form Inscriptions," but also in fragments of the writing of Berosus, 
which have been preserved to us in the books of various authors. 
Berosus was a Babylonian Priest, about three or four centuries before 
the Christian Era, and had ample means of knowing the Babylonian 
traditions. According to Alexander Polyhistor he gives an 
account of the deluge in which the builder of the ark is called 
Xisuthus. It is said chat on "quitting the ark with his wife and 
daughter and the pilot, he paid his adoration to the earth ; and, 
having constructed an altar, offered sacrlRces to the Gods, and then, 
with those who came out of the vessel with him, disappeared. 

*' Those who remained within, finding that their companions did 
not return, quitted the vessel with many lamentations, and called 
continually on the name of Xisuthus. Him they saw no more ; but 
. they could distinguish his voice in the air, and could hear him 
admonish them to pay due regard to religion ; and likewise informed 
them that it was on account of his piety that he was translated to 
live with the Gods, and that his wife and daughter and the pilA 
had obtained the same honour." 

In the Cuneiform Inscriptions the account is somewhat different. 
We find amongst them a narrative of the illness and wanderings of 
Iz-dubar, Iz-dubar is supposed to be Nimrod. He, like Ma'anda 
was a Hunter. The legend says that in the latter part of his life, 
suffering from some bodily affliction which is regarded as resulting 
firom the curse of the Gods, — to be " the brand of the Gods upon him, ' 
— he determines, "having had a dream," toga In search of Hasiadra, 
which is the Chaldean name for Noah. He calls him, " Hasiadra, 
my father, who is established in the assembly of the Gods, death and 
life are known to him." 

From this it is evident that there existed a legend that, like ICintu, 
Hasiadra had departed, man knew not where, but that he had not 
departed from the world, but might be found by diligent search. 

During his wanderings he has to pass through many trials, and to 
overcome many difficulties. At length he meets with a " boatman, 
named Urhamsi, who takes him in his boat to the presence of 
Hasiadra. Hasiadra gives him an account of the building of the ark, 
at Surippak, the ark-city, from which Hasiadra is called the Surippak- 
!te, son of Ubaratutu, and the particulars of the deluge. He tells 
him that when he had quitted the ark," he sacrificed to the OodS ; 
that Ela, " the prince of the Godswarriors, who had inconsiderately 

• Sm " "the ChlUeaa Accmnt of Genttli," Ice, By GeorSe Smith, 
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made the deluge to punish man's sin, pleaded against the preservation 
of any; and endeavoured to stir up the anger of the Gods, exclaiming, 
" Let not any one come out alive, let not a man be saved from the 
deep." But he is overruled by the other Gods, and Hasiadra goes 
on to say, " Bel went up to the midst of the ship. He took my 
hand and raised me up ; he caused to raise, and bring my wife to my 
side ; he made a bond, he established a covenant, and gave this 
blessing, in the presence of Hasiadra and his people, thus: 'When 
Hasiadra, and his wife, and the people, to be like the gods are carried 
away, then shall dwell Hasiadra in a remote place at the mouth of 
the rivers.' They took me, and in a remote place at the mouth of 
the rivers they set me." j^j^ 

Izdubar obtained of Hasiadra the object of journey, and 
returned to reign at Erech. 

It remains to make a few remarks on the language. 
The language shows the principle of initial inffection, which is 
apparent in the Kafir languages, as well as the similarity of many 
words, thus : — 

Mntu, a human being, Wantu, plu. 
Mtuma, a slave, Watuma. 
Mngwana, 2 freedman, Wangwana. 
Msheni, a pagan, Washeni. 
Uganda, the name of a district. 
Waganda, a man of Uganda, Waganda. 

Em-bomma, evidently a locative case, — at Boma. The English 
pronounce it Boma. It should probably be written Emboma. 

Umriro, fire, for Umlilo, the r being used for /, as in so many Suto 
words. 

t^ama, meat, Inyama. 

Mutt), sticks; fi^m the root tt we have Umuti, uluti. 
Mku, a species of Ag. U-miu-iwane is a tig tree in Kafir. 
The plural of personal nouns is sometimes ba, as Mtwa a dwarf 
found in many placessBatwa or Watwa. The Zulus use Umutwa, 
Abatwa, for the Bushman. 

Bakutzi or Wakuti, evidently two different dialects, meeting 
Ba-ama, Bakumu. 

Mambu kwa Mungu, This Mr, Stanley translates, My fate is in 
the hands of God. Kv)a is at once fecognised. Mungu for God 
has its representatives in other dialects. Joano Dos Santos, a Portu" 
guese Dominican who laboured in the country of Sofzla, gives 
Molungu as the native name for God. A lad from the Shirfi gave 
Umlungu. Umlungu is the name given to the white man by the 
Kafirs of these parts. The name given to the white man in central 
Africa is Msungu. These words are probably all related. 

But perhaps the most interesting word is that oi Muzlmu. It will be 
known by some that those labouring amongst the Zulus met with 
the word Eze^umu^ that is, the cattle of Uzimu, applied to a certain 
sacrifice, apparendy regarded as of great importance. But the Zulus 
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could not give us any information respecting this Uzimu, except 
that they had an indefinite notion that in some way it meant, the 
Ancestral Spirits, to whom, in common with other South African^ 
tribes, the Zuius sacrifice. The first distinct explanation of it wai 
found in one of Captain Burton's books, that on Dahomey, where 
the word Uzimu, pi. Bozimu, is said to mean Ancestral Spirit. In 
this work of Mr. Stanley we have the word constantly occurring. 
Thus we have Muximu-lihnA, or as Livingstone wrote, Meztmu^ 
that is, Spirit Island. 

The Priests or Priestesses of Muzimu, or witchcraft. 

The propitiation of the dreadful Muzimu or evil spirits with 
charms and medicines by the Chief Priest. ' 

Homage and dues paid to the Muzimu or Spirits by Suna before 
levying an army. 

A small square hut, reared to the genius of the family, — the house- 
hold Muzimu. Or many Huts made for the accommodation of the 
M uzimu s or Spirits. 

The Gambaragara are a nearly white people,— an aristocratic 
caste living in the midst of the iVasongora, who are a coloured 
people. They are entrusted with the keeping of the charms of 
Kabba Rega, and endowed by hereditary right with the privilege 
of the Priests of the Muzimu of Unyoro. 

The elders of Kungwe retain the traditions of the race whence 
they sprang i and in their charge are the Lares and Penates,— the 
Muzimu. 

The inhabitants of ICatavi pray to their Muzimu to raise storms to 
destroy voyagers on the Tanganika, that they may be wrecked and 
driven ashore. He is regarded as one of the most powerful spirits 
along the shore of the lake. 

We also read of the " Muzimu of the Well," in a ftiiry tale, which 
sounds very much like one of the Arabian Nights' Stories. 

Thus we have no longer any difiSculty in comprehending the Zulu 
word ; and conclude that the retention of such a sacrifice with the 
name Ezozimu is a proof that the Zulus, in days of long ago, were 
connected with the central tribes. 

It is also probable that this word Muzimu is identical with 
the Molimo, Balimo of the Sutos, and Morimo, Barimo of the 
Bechuana and other tribes. 

If every traveller would contribute as much as Mr. Stanley has 
done to Comparative Mythology and Comparative Philology, of the 
countries they visit, how much added interest would be taken in their 
books. But if Stanley could do what he did, how much may not 
intelligent missionaries resident for years amongst the people do, if 
they would direct their attention thoroughly and systematically to 
such enquiries. 
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Tbb following ferment was written about three years ago when the 
fourth and last part of the "Beligious System of the AmaEolu " traa 
cammitted bi the press, in the hope and expectation that funds would 
ill some way be forthcoming for ite completion. But when, from the 
withdrawal of the N'atal Government Qraut, the publication of the 
work nppeai'ed indefinitely poetponed, the proposed introduction was 
allowed to remain iiicomplute. On reading it to a friend, he expressed 
a wish to have it printed for private circulation. The views expressed 
in the following remarks are, I have reason to believe, implicitly held 
by many ; but I do not know that they have ever received the kind 
of expression I have given them. The subject treated is large and 
(lifticult, and iuvolvee many other important questions. I think, 
therefore, it may be well to circulate the paper in its present form 
amoiug a few private friends, and I would request them to read it, and 
carefully consider it; and I shall be glad to receive the result of 
their thoughts in the form either of suggestion or objection. 

H. C. 

Augml, 1874. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE AMAZULU, *c. 



If the following work is lacking in order, as in a certain sense it 
undoubtedly is, it ia a defect almost necessarily incidental to sucli 
a work. In bringing together the materials of which it is composed, 
I have been labouring as a miner, groping in hidden depths for ore ; 
and the ore collected has beea thrown up to the surface, a necessarily 
confuee<l and apparently lieterogeneoua heap of rubbish. To the 
general mind it will appear nothing but rubbish. By some it will be 
pronounced curious, perhaps, or remarkable. And one here and 
another there will catch a glimpse of a speck or two of real metal 
sporkhng amid the mass of unsmell«d ore. It may be that compa- 
ratively few scholars even will care to wade through tjie oral traditions 
of a savage and uncultivated people, now for the first time committed 
to writing, and the real meaning of much contained in them must 
remain concealed from want of collateral information, which can 
be obtained only by living among the people, conversing with them 
in their own language, and becoming familiar with their oider of mind 
and mode of thought. 

Ha\Tng tlien collected the ivugh ore, it appears to me that my past 
labour ctdls on me to enter on a more difficult labour still, — that of 
showing that it is ore, and not mere droes, — that there is real metal in 
it, and of pointing out what the nature of the metal really is. 

Professor Max Miiller has well remarked that the collectors of aueh 
information as that contained in this volume, and the acholar who 
works at unravelling the meaning of languages which have ceased to 
be the spoken language of the times, are, " but too often, apt to 
forget that no lasting addition is ever made to the treasury of human 
knowledge, unless the results of special research are translated into 
the universal language of science, and rendered available to every 
person of intellect and education."* 

The collector of popular traditions and the phUosophical ox- 
pounder of them when collect«d, require very different mental quali- 
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fications and a very diffarent range of knowledge. And I confess that 
it has not been without some hesitation that I have girded mj'Belf to 
the task of tranakting into a form capable of being comprehended by 
the many, and of exciting theii interest, " the Beligions System" of the 
Amazulu. But feeling assured that " no lasting addition to the 
treasury of human knowledge" will be made by my labonrs as a mere 
collector ; and as it does not appear that any one else will enter on the 
more difhcnlt task of the expounder, I have ventared to take that 
office too, upon myself, and in doing ao will ask the fiiendly indul- 
gence of my readeis, as I attempt to grope my way by a path as yet 
untrodden by others, towards some definite conclusions, which aii«r 
all can be little more than plausible probabilities. 

But before proceeding to attempt to explain the Religions System 
of the Amazulu fo>m the dehrte which are left, it is deaiiable first to 
discuss some preliminary matters. 

1. What led mefirsf to inveeligate the question. It is now about 
thirty years ago, being already engaged in studies which I supposed 
would qualify me for future labours among the heathen, that I read the 
narrative of " Mofiat's Missionary Labours in South Afiica," and was 
startled by the statements I there found on the subject of the alkeism of 
tho natives of those parts. These statements, with many others of a 
similar character, I have collected in the article on Utikco, in the body 
of the work, by which it appears that Moffat is by no means' singular 
in the belief that the natives of South Africa, of whatever people or 
tribe, are atheiste. On first readbg Mofiat'e remarks, they appeared 
to me to involve conclusions of the most serious import It was my 
belief at that time — a belief that all investigations since have most 
fully corroborated, that there is no people so degraded or dark among 
which there does not shine some spark of religious light But if 
Moflitt's statements are founded on accurate observation, they appear 
to prove one of two things, either that the religious sentiment is not a 
natural endowment of the human mind ; or that the natives U> whom 
lie ia I'efeniug arc not human beings, but a lower class of animal with 
the form, but without the mental characteristics of man ; and conse- 
(juently that all niiaaionary labour among them must he thrown away, 
being expended on soil in which religious truth cannot fructify. For 
I no.more believe that mere education can produce the religious senti- 
ment, than that it can produce a mathematical sense or. any other 
mental endowment. Education can train, strengthen, and develop ; it 
cannot create. 

But it may be asked, if they are not atheiste, why has the chai^ of 
atheism been brought against them by ao many different missionaries ? 
Wo can only explain it in one of two ways. Either the missionaries 
have been expecting too much, and have not pursued a riglit mode 
of investigation ; or they use tho word atheism in a too cxtendetl 

It ia quite clear that Kolb, whose investigations were made early in 
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1700, formed a Tery Ligh, probabl}^ an exaggerated, opinion of the 
leligioua jaith and knowledge of Uio HottentotB,* And Juano Dos 
Santos, a Portuguese Dominican, -who commenced his labouis two 
hundred years still eailier, in somewhat the same locality as the 
devoted Bishop Mackenzie, did not find the natives so utterly devoid 
of all religion as has heen represented by modem investigatore. He 
says they "are without religion, have neither temples nor altars, offer 
no sacrifices, have no ministers of worship nor images representing a 
divinity, though they have a confused idea, the result of a natural 
instinct, which internally admouishea them of tlie existence of some 
preternatural principle, They hence acknowledge a God, who, both in 
this world and in the -world to come, they &ncy, measures retribution 
for the good and evil done in this." 

And again, " Though convinced of the existence of the Deity, they 
neither adore nor pray to Him, but address themselves wholly to their 
sovereigns, through whose intercession with heaven — as they hold them 
to he capable of conversing with the sonla of the dead — they look to 
obtain whatever they require." 

We see, then, that Dos Santos declares these people to be without 
leligion, apparently, because they have not an external ritual which 
he can appreciate ; and yet that they believe in God, in communion 
with the apiriVworld, in effectual mediation by the kings, in an after 
life, and in a righteous retribution in another world. So unimportant 
elemente of religion these I 

And it is highly probable that the natives of South Africa have 
been suspected of atheism, because there is not among them any 
external system of religion, such as the many can easily recognise : no 
idols, no fetiche, no observed prayers or sacrifice. The missionary, 
on first going among such a people, is necessarily incompetent, from 
his ignorance of the language, te hold any close communication 
with them ; then his mode of thought, and of expressing religious 
beliefs, is different liom theirs ; and many missionaries are prejudiced 
by the expectation of finding nothing religious among them, or nothing 
but error ; and on Qie other hand, the native is naturally shy, and 
unwiUing to speak to a stranger of the deepest feelings of his spirit ; 
and when intimacy has at length been established between them, it 
too generally happens that the mode in which the missionary has 
dealt with him, has effectually closed all openness or confidence be- 
tween them, and he is unwilling to speak of the past which has been 
represented to him by a superior as wholly dark and evil. 

But it may be we are imderstanding the word " atheism " in too 
extended a sense. If it is meant by it, that the natives of those parts 
are " without God," — that is, without that fully developed knowledge 
and recognition of Him, and faith in Him, which we have, then the 

■ "BeHgioiu Sjatmn of the Amandn," p. lOS. 
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charge of atheism u perfectly oortect ; or, if short of thia, it is meant 
thej aie without a clsar, or developed idea of Dioiniti/,it is also per- 
fectly trae. They are atheists. But then, against how many people, 
even in Ei^land, may the charge of athoiam be made with equal 
justice) 

But if by the charge of atheiam it is meant that they are without any 
idea of Divinity — without any god or gods of any kind — without 
Uie leligious seatiment altogether — without any external rites— ex- 
ternal signs by which the leligioos sentiment manifests itself— then 
the cha^ is unfounded. They are not atheiste, as we think the fol- 
lowing pages will clearly prove. Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Sankhya system of philosophy in India, was charged with atheism, not 
because ha denied the existence of an alwolute and Supreme Being, but 
because he would not accept the Lord of the Yogins, or ecstatic philo- 
sophers, who claimed to be able to see God &ce to face when 
in a state of ecstacy.* And in all investigations such as those in 
which we are engaged, we mnat be careful to distinguish between a 
want of belief in God aa we apprehend Him or in our ideas of 
divinity, and a want of belief in a God of any kind, which alone is 



It may be further remarked, that among the ignorant, the 
uncultivated and the savage, the religious sentiment generally 
manifests itself by idolatry, feticbism, superstition, cruel rites in- 
rented to appease the wrath of a powerful Being In whose exiatence 
they believe, but with whose character they are utterly unacquainted. 
Whilst atheism, properly so called, if it exists at all, is met with 
rather in a highly cultivated state of society, where men have 
reasoned themselves out of the simple intuitions of nature. And even 
among these it exists rather in the daring, yet half-trembling, asser- 
tions of the intellect at war with conviction, than as the settled con- 
clusion of the understanding. See, for example, how the real 
instinctive iaith of Shelley is continally betraying the bold and rash 
aasertions of his intellect. 

It is the instincts of the heart, — the religious instincts, that force 
aavagea, and the ignorant all the world over, into superstition. It is 
the same instincts, expressive of the deep, unavoidable necessity of 
human nature, that continually forces reason, against the will, into a 
confession of belief in a Supreme Being. 

It was a belief in the imiversality of the religious instinct as the 
most striking characteristic of man, that urged me to investigate the 
existence of religion or the want of it among the natives of Katal ; and 
in the spirit arising from such a belief I have pursued my investiga- 
tions. 

2. But of tokat iise will t/te study of each a question he ? Many will 
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ask, as haa been aaked of aimilar investigatioaa into other ayatema of 
raligion, What will it benefit na, who have the truth, to know what ia 
the religion of " an uncultivated race of mere heathens and Bav^ee " 1 
Of what value to na to know how the religioua aentiment has mani- 
fested itaelf, if the manifestation is eirorl And, it ma; be, they will 
be disposed to asaert that it ia utterly useless to dig for " a supposed 
stratum of truth" in the crude notions and imperfectly~iecoUected tra- 
ditions of a dark and ignorant race of man. 

But thete are many advantagsa to be derived from such a study ; 
among which we may note the following : — 

X It vrill tend to moderate our ovm gelf-aaaaiion. It has been aaid, 
" there is no Ealigion that does not contain a epaik of truth." {Miiller.) 
And Victor Cousin has remarked that, " Man is never wholly wrong 
in his opinions." I accept these judgmente as absolutely true, and 
believe Uiem to be founded on an extensive obaerration of human 
natnre, and a thorough appreciation of what is going on in the mental 
processes of individual and associated men. 

But I wotdd remark, that the reverse of theae pTopoaitioaa is also 
tme. Man is never wholly right in his ojonions. There is no Beli- 
gion,~as apprehended arid exhibited by man, — ^that has not its dark 
spot of error, — not only whatia non-essential, but what ia theoretically 
and practically wrong, associated with it. 

There are two thi^ in every religion, — Uie underlying truth, and 
the misapprehensions of that truth ; the perversions of it, and the false 
superstractuies raised upon it. And this is as true of historical Chris- 
tianity, as it is of any and every other religion in the world. Hence 
the existence of rival Churches, and the splitting np of these into 
unnumbered sects ; each Church believing in ite own inlallibility, and 
its own possession of the absolute truth, and slow to learn that religious, 
like every other kind of knowledge, both in the worid and in individual 
man, ia as the " grain of mustud-seed," very small in its beginning, 
and only gradually, by dint of care and patience and labour and 
watching, grows towards perfection ; slow to learn that if we have 
reason to tliauk God for the revelation of an unchangeable truth, wa 
have need also to remember that the opiniona and judgments of men 
about that unchangeable truth are really as various as are the minds 
and attainments of different men; and that we are by no means 
shielded from the danger of contending for mere human opinions and 
philosophies of men, even whilat flattering ourselves we are earnestly 
contending for the one, absolute truth of God. 

And in turning over the pages of a religion, which may without im- 
propriety be r^axded as that of the childhood of man—I mean, such 
as man in a state of childhood, and without external aids, might form for 
himself — we may be led to perceive some great principlea which lie at the 
baaia of all religions, even of our own, but which, in the vast snper- 
structures which have been raised on them,aTe apt to be forgotten; and 
be more willing to distinguish between the essential and non-essential ; 
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anA, it may be, have raised up in m at least the hope Uiat tiie Gnat 
Father of oU may have a way of Teaching, and helping, and enlighten- 
ing, and saving men everywheie, hj means and in ways of which 
we are utterly ignorant 

" Yon mnst know what a thing ought to be befoie you can know 
what it ought not to be." (Kingth}/.) "In oider to know what 
man is " — or what he ought to be and is capable of being — " you 
ought to know what man bis been." (Max MuUer.) In order to test 
systems, and what is in them ; to separate the fundamental &om tihe 
accidental in them ; the true from the false or adventitious, we must 
go back to first principles, and inquire whether in development they 
have been faithBilly retained, or whether they have been sat aside 
even whilat, it may be, they ara lauded with the loud vaunting of an 
exaggerated profession of attachment to them. The Pharisees decorated 
the tombs of martyred prophets of other days, whilst they themBelves 
were livii^ in the epirit and acting out the principles of those who 
murdered tiiem. It is easy, and by no means an uncommon thing, for 
men to be great praisers of the psst, and professed followeiB of anti- 
quity, whilat they aro really obedient to the evil spirit of their own 
age, and doing what they can to stem the onward current by which 
humanity is being carried onward and ever onward towards a greater 
and greater degree of perfection. 

And one great use of modem investigations into the variouB forms of 
what has been called " Katuial Beligion," is to enable ns to see that the 
straggles which are going on in our time have gone on among other 
peoples ; that there are fundamental truths which stand unaltered for us 
all amid all these struf^^lings ; and a final truth, to which, with varioua 
degrees of success, various degrees of eameetnees and honesty of purpose, 
all these stragglings have really tended ; that " revealed troth " has no 
more escaped the corruptions of ignorance thfm troth, which, it is sup- 
posed, man has discovered for himself ; but that if brou^t to the test 
of a rigid and candid ciiticiem, we sh^ find that much of the snper- 
strocture, which has been erected on it under the name of philosophy 
or theology, must be swept away. 

II. Another great use of sueh invegtigaiione ie to etdarge our tympa- 
thiet. It is very difficult for some minds to see any good or any truth 
except just in that narrow circle in which they themselves are moving, 
and under those external forms by means of which it has been mani- 
fested to them. It is difficult for such miada to see in savages any 
evidence of manhood. The Spaniards thought, or professed to think, 
the natives of South America had no souls. The Dutch have made 
the same assertion respecting the nativee of South Africa, And the 
legend which we find preserved in the folk-lore of many people of the 
Uorth — in which " nndeigronnd people," or fairies, or water sprites are 
represented as yearning after salvation, and earoestly asking of Chris- 
tian prieste if salvation is possible for them, and seeking marriage 
with Christians cither as the means of getting a soul for themselvea, 
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or asnuing for their children the privilege from which they ate them- 
selves debaned — is probably nothiitg but the popular recollection of a 
judgment, fonned of an iiderior race in other days by oni ancestors 
sinular to that which some are disposed to form of inferior races now. 

Such a pi^udice, utterly unworthy, as it appears to me, of the reli- 
gions or of the scientific mind, will be very much moderated, and it 
may be entirely lemoved, when we find that it is really a fact in the 
natural history of man, that he inTariably manifeats religious instincte 
in some degree or other, in some form or other. And when we sec 
existing among the most utter savages those primary religious princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of the most completely develojted 
system; when we see among men, on whom has never ahined the 
l^ht of Christian revelation, the same kind of spiritual struggles aftor 
something better, — after something realised as existing, but still " un- 
known" (Acts xvii, 23), we shall see there, too, man, — one with our- 
selves in nature, in capacity, in destiny ; the creature of the same 
Creator,- — the child of the same Father,^the object of love, really felt 
and practically carried out, of the same Saviour, as ourselves; end 
seeing that, we shall not only see man, but one who is related to oui- 
selves, a friend and a brother, and as such having a right to claim 
our sympathy, to demand our help, and that all the more because of 
his own inability to help himself. 

When we are speaking of a religion which differs &om our own, — 
Presbyterianism, or WealeyaniBm, for example,- — we speak of an ab- 
straction. It is a thing of our study. We can handle it, dissect it, 
mangle it, t«ax it to pieces and destroy it, without much feeling of 
compunction ; it may be, with intense gratification. It is a ialse 
syst«m, — a theoretical error we are dealing with. It cannot feel ; and 
so wo do not feel with it. But when we pass irom the study into the 
world, — from the abstraction into the actwal presence of men, every- 
thing is different We then have to do with a living, thinking, strug- 
gling, feeling spirit ; one that is formed like ourselves ; that is working 
like ourselves, perhaps, in proportion to liis advantages and amount of 
l%bt and means, bett«r than ourselves ; and we dare not handle that 
living spirit with the same indifference as we handled the abstraction ; 
we cannot but approach it and treat it with gentleness and love and 
patience and forbearance. If otherwise, we may be clear-headed theo- 
logians, and perfect in our views of Church discipline ; but we aie bad 
Christians. The heart of the sectary may be better thou his head. 
But our head is bettor than our heart; and a stiff unyielding dogma- 
tism stands in poor stead of a Christian character. 

80 there is heathenism, and the heathen ; the former an abstraction, 
which we can handle with all coldness and indifference ; it is an inani- 
inat«, feelingless thing. But \iie heathen, living under the system of 
heathenism, is a living, feeling, struggling spirit ; ondreqnires to be treated 
with all gentleness. He has feelings which can he hurt and offended, — 
feelings of reverence connected wiUi the system, lit which he was bom. 
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and imder which he has been educated ; his syatein, bad and defeoti've 
as it may be, ia that by which we can bert approach him for good.* 
We may be able to prove to him eaaily that his Byetem ie an atter . 
delusion ; but if we are not prepared, eiUier from oui own incapacity 
or hie want of receptivity, to give him something bettor than that 
which we propose to take away, what do we more than take away the 
laga with which he is partially covered and solaced, to leave him sit- 
ting entirely naked and comfortteBst 

To have an intense fellow-feding for the heathen ae men ; to believe 
that they are at least as well provided for by our heavenly FaUier as are 
theliliesof the field, or the young spanowB (Matt vi. 28; z. 29-31); that 
they are not neglected, imcared-for outcasts, but immortal spirits under 
training and diBcipline ; that the mercy and love on which alone we 
depend, can and do reach even to them in their wild home and oom- 
fortless mode of life, will be the best preparation for missionary labour 
among them. When the r^d notions of the severe religionist Ml 
to affect the wild Topeies, the touch of the gentle Eva may win their 
love, and get them to listen to instruction, fiy regarding them as men 
having men's feelings, we prepare both ourselves to instruct and them 
to listen to instruction. There must be no Judaical, " Come not nigh 
me, I am hoher than thou ;" — no Fharisaical, " This people that 
knoweth not the law is cursed." Such a spirit is a certain proof of 
our unfitness for the task ; and is sure to produce a spirit of oppo- 
sition in them. 

III. It will inrrease our reverence for God and man. The most 
advanced people in the world, and possessed of Christian truth, the 
nations of Europe, may be guilty of no arrogance towards man, of no 
irreverence towards God, in supposing that they excel all others in 
religious knowledge. Kcither is it necessarily a greater proof of 
arrogance to claim to be the religions teachers of the world, than it is 
to claim to be the leaders in material things — science, arts, mechanics, 
. steam-engines, andmann&ctories, the art of government and of organised 
warfare. And yet, perhaps, a little candid consideration will induce 
us to admit that the-mere loot of asserting our position has induced in 
us a very manifest spirit of airogonce, and h^ generated in us — at 
least, has tended to generate in us — a want of reverence both for God 
and for man ; and that the arrogance with which we are wont to asaert 
our position, has not unfirequently been the chief cause which has 
prevented our really performing the duties of the position we claim. 

The mystery of mysteries is God and His relations to man, He 
second great mystery is man and his relations to God. Around these 

* This idea ii tbiu eipreiied b; Canon Liddon : — " If, indeed, u St. Paal wks*, 
God teaohw all men np to b certain point throagh nature txti coascience (Bom. i. 
19, 20), it Mold not be othemiw j and thia iatemiiztnn of tmtli, whioli ii thn< 
latent in all heathauiam, jrielda the bait atartiDg-point for conTincing heathen of 
the erron nbioh they admit, and of the trothi wlucb the; den; beyond." — (" Some 
of Bdipon," p. 41.) 
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two myBteriee circle &U the Teal intetesU of hiunuuty. Other people 
were groping attet light respecting these great m7Bteries — God and 
man. The Jem poBsrased it; not in ita fulneae, but still, in compatison 
with others, ve may say the Jews posseMed that li^t irliich others 
were searching aft«r with straining eyeballs. They fed on the bread 
of life, whilst others hungered ; and if at any time (and there were 
times when snch was really the case), their hunger was allayed, they 
recognised not the hand which dispensed to them their spirits' food, 
any more than they really recognised the gracious power by which 
their temporal necessities were eapplied. (Acts xiv, 17.) 

But the greater light poasessed by the Hebrew people was attended 
by a very serious theoretical error. They not only beJieved tbey were 
the elect people, which was true; but beUeved that their election 
excluded others from the love of Ood, which was not true. They 
believed He was God of the Jews ; but did not believe He was God 
of the Gentiles also. (Rom. iii. 29.') They recognised one only possible 
way of being the children of God — objects of His care, and partici- 
pators in His love — that of entering into covenant with Him in 
accordance with the terms of the Abrahamic covenant, which became 
developed into that of the Law. All who were not children of 
Atatham, and in that way in covenant with God, they r^arded as 
in an nncovenanted condition, and without the pale of God's mercies. 

And that is a very ineverent thought to have about Ood ; a thought 
that cannot fail to shut out from &e heart in which it lives as it 
appears to have lived in the heart of the Jews, all those higher and 
better and holier feelings, which lead na not only to look tremblingly 
to God as the Almighty, but to draw near to Him, and love Him, tuid 
unbrace Him, as the Father and Friend of man. 

And it is a very irreverent thought too to have about man. It seems 
to make the Jew everything, and the Man nothing ; and to forget that 
the Jew was a man before he was a Jew, and that it is because he was 
a man it waa^ possible for him to be a Jew — possible for him to receive 
from God that greater light of which he boasted, and which because 
he possessed, he despised others. And carried out to its proper con- 
clusion, it would appear to moke God's love dependent on on accident, 
and the religion of man to he something derived from without, instead 
of having its origin in the very centre of bis being. 

Very irreverent thoughts these, both of God and of man ! 

Bat was not the Jew taught this by God Himself I For otherwise. 
He was taught exactly the contrary. The Jew's exclusivensss was an 
ofiapring of Jewish philosophy. The universality of Ggd's love was a 
port of the Divine teaching, then as afterwards. 

Let us refer to one passage, a passage occurring in the account of one 
of the moat important periods of the history of the Hebrew nation — 
the very time when God was telling them tiiey were the elect nation : 
" If ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be a peculiar treasore unto me above all people ; for all the earth 
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is mine." (l£xod. xix. 6.) Apeculiu, bat not the eole treasore. God's 
people, afloi a peculiar manner, and for b special purpose (Seut. iv. 
32 — 36), but not His sole people, for the whole earth is His. 

Here the Hebrews' belief that they were a peculiar and eleot people 
finds ita justiUcation. They wore peculiar — they were ^ect They 
had peculiar privileges : they were elected to fill a special position in 
the world. The whole history of the Jews rests on this foot ; Chria- 
tianity itself hangs on it. The Jew was right to believe it It waa 
the secret of his strength ; that by which alone he could rightly cany 
out his mission in Uie world — that of being the world's Priest. 

But he was not right in receiving this truth alone, and rejecting the 
other truth, which was revealed together with it, and formed, if we 
may so speak, ite complement uid without whidi, in reality, it waa 
not only incom[dete, but, as it werO) stunted and deformed. He was 
right in believing in his own election. He was wrong in being exclu- 
sive — wrong in supposing that his election involved the rejection of all 
the world besides. And if his belief in bis election was hia strength, 
his unbelief in the complemontal truth was his weakness. For by 
accepting truth on one side only, he necessarily shut out from his 
mind the capacity of taking in the real character of God. Having 
conceived the possibility of the love and mercy of God being con- 
tracted into the narrow oversight of a sin^e nation, bow was it pos- 
sible that his own heart should expand into a love which could reach 
beyond the narrow circle of his own people 1 Selfishness and naimw- 
mindnesB were natural outgrowths of his exclusiveness. Pride, arro- 
gance, and self-adulation wore scarcely separable from it It was all 
but impossible for it to be associated with a true reverence for God or 
for man. 

And even in the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament we shall 
not fail to mark that the spirit of man often protests against the spirit 
of the Jew ; the human conscience, taught by the Spirit of God, pro- 
tests against the Jeiciah conscience, taught by Jewish false pldloao- 
pbisings. It may be that the Psalmist did not himself see all the 
deep meaning — all the holy, unbounded magnificence of hia words, 
when he cried, in an ecstacy of devotion, " The Lord is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works." (Ps. czlv. 9.) But, 
be that as it may, there waa the man speaking, not the Jew ; one who 
belonged to the human family, and not only to the Jewish nation ; a 
catholic, not a sectarian religionist ; one who felt that the Jewish 
people was too insignificant to be the sole object of the care and love 
of the great God ; one who, in contemplating the wondrous works of 
His providence, escaped for a time, at least, from tie exclusiveneas of 
the Jew, and saw that before He had made a covenant with the children 
of Abraham, He had made a covenant with man ; and that the special 
covenant made with the children of Abraham did not, and could not, 
in any way annul, or render inefiectual the previous covenant made 
with mankind. For although not written on sbmes, nor in a bookj 
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there wu that previooB covenant vith muikiiid, expTeased and de- 
oUied b; the veiy act of creation. For God in creating implicitly 
oorenaated with the craatiue to bless it, and do it good, on ceriain 
eondition*. All coTenants imply tvo sidw, and aie based on condi- 
tions. (Gal. ill 17.) 

And if any would say that, the covenant of creation having been 
broken by man, there was no covenant between him and God, it 
being annulled by man's sin, we would say, in reply, this was only 
partially true ; foT although man tiaasgreaaed the law of hie being, 
God abode faithful to his own character as a Father. As 
Creator He ooold not allow the law to inflict a punishment beyond 
the measure of the trauagression, and only in the precise direction of 
the transgression; whilst as father He could not fail to limit the 
destroying tendency of the broken law by the intervention of grace, 
and that at once and everywhere. The need of man was, and could 
not but be, the one all-sufficient ground of God's saving interference. 
Love requires no speqial covenanted relation to exist between it and 
sufficing ; so God's uncovenanted merey led him to make a merciful 
covenant with man, covering man's necessity in every way, providing 
the means both to fo^ve and to heaL 

The Jews' exdosiveness therefore rested on a serious fundamental 
error, and prevented him from seeing that the covenant nude with 
him was of a special character, intended to meet a special difficulty 
which had arisen through trangression, and was intended not only for 
himself, but /or entire kumaniiy—io be the forerunner to prepare the 
way for the destruction of evil, and tbe bringing in of universal 
blessing. Aye, further, that that special covenant made with a single 
people was a declaration of God's universal love and of the outpouring 
of that universal blessing on man everywhere in proportion to his 
capacity for receiving it It was, in fact, the declaration beforehand 
of God's unchanging will — of His unchanging goodwill towards man. 
But man needed an education before he could receive such a decla- 
ration. He was trembling everywhere in the presence of tboee mighty 
forces which were working around bim, the manifestationB of God's 
power in nature, and turning them into terrible gods ; as the Jew 
trembled at the thundeta of Mount Sinai, the terrible echoes of which 
he still heard reverberating in the Law, and which made him stand 
apart from God. God made this declaration beforehand of his un- 
aUerable goodwill to man, awaiting man's education for the fuller 
declaration of it, and the carrying out of that goodwill in a way which 
all might see, as tbe lightning shining from esst to weet and illu- 
minating the whole canopy of heaven. But in tbe meantime " his 
tender mercy was over all"— Jew and Gentile — the partially instructed 
and the wholly ignorant, or all but wholly ignorant ; and He was daily 
executing tbe purposes of goodwill in proportion to man's capability to 
receive, everywhere. 

This is 'Can very Gospel which in the Ailness of times, Jesus 
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came to proclaim ! Yet the Jew to whom long before it had been 
■ declared that the whole earth was God'a, fouod it hard to believe that 
the Gentilea could be objects of His love, and that He had sent the 
word of Balvatiou to them also J 

Do we wonder at this stiange obtuseneaa of the Jewish mind 1 Do 
we wonder that in poBaeesion of Qod's exprees declaratian which 
showed, as man's common-sense and reason also testify, that He is the 
owner of the booIb of all men ; in poBseseion, too, of those clear fore- 
aeein^B of their prophets, who spoke with only a little leea diatinctnees 
than aposUee, of a salvation sent forth and intended to reach to the 
ends of the world ; in possession of all this do we wonder at the ex- 
elosiTeneBS, and the consequent irreverence for Qod and for man, or 
othOT theoretical and practical enon, which charactensed the Jewish 
people} 

We may well wonder. But how stands the case with onraelTes 1 
How has stood the case in tlie Church for centuries after the time of 
primitive apostolic Christianity, as we find it in the New Testament T 
Why there has been pretty much the same exclusivenees as existed 
among the Jews — and the same consequent irreverence for God and 
man — the same incapacity to comprehend God in His iulness, or man 
in his capacity for ^dness — the some disposition to measure God's in- 
finite love by the narrow partialities of ooi own finite affectione, — (o 
malce God, who is not subject to accidents, afFect«d by accidents as we 
are ; and that notwithstanding the protests which from time to time, 
more consistent, faistghted men have made against this exclosiTenese, 
— this attempt to bind God by cords spun by narrow human hearts, 
hearts narrowed by a one-sided mistaken religionism, 

And we aie less excusable in this matter than the Jews were I 
For have we not heard the first word of the Evangel proclaimed by 
heavenly hosts, that it is in its essence "goodwill towards man" in 
explication of what was long before declared, "All the earth is Mine!" 
Have we not heard the aged Simeon, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
uniting together as common objects of one universal love the privileged 
Jew and &e outside Grentile t Have we not seen the intense human 
sympathy of Christ — that is, His intense sympathy with man as man — 
manifested on innumerable occasions, and running through His whole 
earthly life 1 He loved to call Himself the Son of Man ; He only 
occasionally alluded to His being the Son of David ; as in prophecy 
He was spoken of as " the Seed of the Wotnan," before He was spoken 
of as "the Seed of Abra/uim." By adopting that name— the Son of 
Man — He dignified and sanctified humanity, and showed that it was 
a very sacred and reverend thing. Then eee how He placed a little 
child by His Bide — a little child of man, possessed of a God-allied 
nature, not as yet overiaid by the contaminations of the immoralities 
of a later life, nor petrified by the narrowness of a theological system — 
and told the Jewish doctors and the Jewisli people who stood around 
Him to return to the simple, tmthfid instinots and teachable spirit of 
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this little diilil of mau, that thoy might bo able to comprehead the 
wondrooB teachings of the Son of Hon. Hear H'"i TepToving the 
Jewish exclusiveueas, and the sins against humanity associated with it, 
by holding up to them a hatef;'i'. Samaritan as an example of goodness 
not found even in their religious leaders — their Frieats and their Levitos. 
But not only did He make the Samaritan an example of human good- 
ness and of the duty which man owes to his neighbour all the world 
over ; but He taught by this parable, as He intimated by His own 
example, what ie the conduct of God towards mankind. He doee not 
ask of any man. Who or what art Uioul WLat is thy name — thy 
nation — thy profession ! What is thy claim to My pity and help 1 
But He sees the need ; and there, unsolicited, pours in the oil and 
wine of His free grace. Man seea it not ; even he who is raised up, 
and helped and cared for, may not recognise the author of the blessing. 
But angels see it, and at the last day it will be found registered in 
the record of God's mercies. God does not act towards man in his 
need as the Jewish Frieat and Levite, but as the good Samaritan ! 

Then let us mark that, laying aside those compiehensiTe names — 
Almighty and Jehovah — names great and glorious, but still full of awe 
and terror for the weak and ignorant man, who may as readily ap- 
prehend the omnipotence of God as something against him, perhaps 
moTO readily than as something that is on his side, and look on His 
eternity as something that must separate him infinitely from God, 
rather than take it as a consolation to his heart, as setting forth an all- 
comprehending presence circling him for hie good — let us mark that, 
laying aside these names, Christ loved to spe^ of God as the Father, 
our heavenly Father, as His Father and our Father, — thus binding 
man to Himself by the tie of brotherhood. The Almighty, Eternal 
God is for the hret time fully revealed to us as the Father of Man. 

An Almi^ty Being may be thought of as using His power to crush : 
an eternal Bemg, as sitting in solitary satisfaction with His own 
infinity : but a Father ! A Father cannot be unmindful of his children ; 
cannot be indifierent to their wants. 

Oh, if we could take in this great revelation ; — not take it merely as 
an article of our creed, which we have accepted with the understanding, 
and then set aside on some dusty shelf of oni memories and forgotten ; 
but as a practical truth, which we must daily cherish until it comes 
to interpenetrate our whole being, — how great a reverence should we 
feel for that creature to whom God has revealed Himself as Father, 
and who has a right to say Brother to the Son of man ! 

Clirist speaks of God's Fatherhood and Fatherly love distinctly with 
the object of encour^ing those natural instincts of the human spirit, 
which UT^ it to look beyond itself and strive to sustain itself by &ith 
in an invisible power. He speaks of that love, as something that 
comes to us freely from God, wholly irrespective of what we are or mw 
capable of doing to win that love ; rather that comes to us because 
we are utterly incapable of doing anything to win it. The cry of 
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sinning and Bufferinft man went up to God, God heard it. There 
was need, God saw it. Hie law waa broken, and man had bnret the 
bonds which botind him to God and eternal life. God looked on man 
and saw a rebel. But God heard the cry of that rebel, alien, simiiiig 
man, becanse it was the cry of suffering man, who wm power- 
less to help himselfl He heard the cry, though he who laued it 
knew not to whom it was addressed ; knew not that it ascended ; knew 
not, it may be, that there was an ear to hear ; though he put not 
the tale of his sntferinge and wants into intelligent language, yet 
He heard, and answered, and saved. The &ther needs not that the 
crashed down spirit of his child, even though crushed by ite own 
wilfulness, should cry and petition and groan before he is willing to 
hear. He asks not that man shall provide for himself the ransom 
which shall free him from the ae!f-«hoBen fetters with which he ia 
bound. He anticipat«s man's cry. He sees man's need before he 
knows it himsel£ And as man lus neither the power nor the will to 
go to the Father, the Father comes to him to heal and to savs to the 
nttermost. 

This is the Gospel Christ came to declare ! 

Further let us consider the characterof the teaching in "the Sermon 
on the Mount," What perfection of holiness to be attained I What 
infinito ibrbearance to be practised 1 What simple, constant, unbounded 
faith to be put in the Father ! Man's present degradation is not to be 
made on argument against his capabilities. He must not consider 
himself holy because he abstains from the outward acts of sin ; but 
must purify the heart- The impure heart makes the impure man. 
From the purified heart alono can proceed a pure life. Neither must 
he sit ia judgment on another, because he is not a searcher of hearts, 
and cannot iveigh the gnilt of the offender, though he may know the 
character of the offence. The imperfect man must not cast the stone 
at another for his imperfections. We are all imperfect — all siafiil and 
sinning — all have need to he treated with mercy ; no one dares claim 
to have strict justice administered to him, or to be rewarded according 
to his works. And what has a fellow-sinner to do in judging a fellow- 
sinner ? Between the most degraded of human beings, and the most 
highly-trained and saintly man, we may ima^e that we see a separa- 
tion ^most equal to infinity. But there may not be any such separation 
as we imagine. The first in human estimation may be the last in 
God's ; and the last first No one must pride himself on his attain- 
ments. No one must judge another. No one must take an offering 
to God who ia at enmity with man. 

We are accustomed to hear it said that we are forbidden to bo 
angry with our brother, and to call him Kaca or fool, because it 
betrays a teniper which, in ite outgoing, may lead us to murder. It 
may bear this meaning. But there is a 1^ deeper meaning underiying 
it. The imperfect man may not cast a stone at Uie imperfect. 7%a 
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foolith man may not coat a e/one at the /oolith. The ignurant are lo 
ba pitied and not abused — to be inatructed, not cursed. Ignoranc* is 
not neceaaarily sinM, to despiee ignonuice is a crime. And, after all, 
man's higlieet degree of wisdom ia only a less degree of ignorance, as 
bia highest d^iee of holiness is bnt a less degree of sinliilness. The 
wisest and best are but striving ta attain; the most ignorant and sinful 
may be striving too ! 

Then see with what simple, tender arguments. He strives to persuade 
us that it IB not only proper as a duty, and blessed as a privilege, but 
very rational and very natural to trust in the Father. He gives their 
glorioua clothing to the flowere of the field, tilings which flourish for 
a moment and pass away for ever. He gives the little birds their 
daily food. Wo are of more value than such things. He has given 
ns life ; we may trust Him to supply us with the sustenance it requires 
for its support He has given us bodies ; we may trust Him to provide 
them with raiment But a little further still. Did He intend us to 
see that it is right and proper, rational and natural, to trust in the 
Father for the support of this lower life and the protection of these 
perishing bodies onlyt Did He intend us to stop there, and not 
pursue the Divine ailment to a more important conclusion still 1 

Sorely He intended us to understand that in higher things than 
flowers and birds, the life and material organisation of the body, we 
may trust in Hjtii — trust for ourselves and for all others all the world 
over, under all timee and circumstances — that the spirits of men are 
oared for by Him, and provided with the means of being clothed 
and fed. 

See, then, what a sacred thing is humanity ! Every human spirit 
an immediate object of the Father's love and care ! Every heart a 
garden, cultivat«d by the Father ! 

And yet, notwithstanding this, the Christian Church has dropped 
into a similar spirit of eiclusiveness to that which characteiised the 
Jew, We have seen that that spirit of exclusivenesa was founded on 
a grave error, and gave birth to other errors ; to irreverence for God 
and for man ; that it was a source of weakness to the Jew, and that it 
narrowed his capacity for comprehending God and man. The spirit of 
exclusiveness in the Christian Church is no less founded on an error, 
and can it iaU to be attended with similar consequences, weakness, 
irreverence, narrowing of the spiritual capacity, narrowing of human 
sympathy I 

Let us deeply ponder the following statement : — 

" The sacraments of the New Testament have this advantage over 
the sacraments of the Old Testament ; the hitter having reference to 
the Jews alone, men at that time were capable of being sanctified 
and admitted into the way of salvation by the Spirit of God, «ntk<mt 
the»e external wigm ; while Baptism being of universal application, and 
having reference to the whole human race, there has been no other 
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means of obtaining remission of sin, since the appointment of this 
sacrament." " 

And this is Abelard, with ail his mighty intellect and luteal 
acumen ! But he wrote many centuries ago. Does he express the 
view of the Church of the nineteenth century 1 We apprehend he 
does, and that the opinion passed by Abelard — which, however, is not 
his own, but borrowed — was before him petrified into the dogma, 
" There is no salvation out of the Church." 

At the risk of disturbing some long-cherished prejudices, which, 
because they have been so long cherished, some men wiU call "catholic 
truth," let us look at this matt«r a little closer. 

What is it Abelard says ! 

The Old Testament was national — bcal — for the Jew. But 
Christianity is world-wide— universal —for mankind. The establish- 
ment of the Jewish sacramente, as conditions of being members of the 
Jewish Chuich, had relation to the Jew only. The establishment of the 
Christian sacraments has relation to mankind. The Jewish sacraments, 
therefore, alfect«d none but the ilcw. " Men at that time— whilst the 
Jewish syatem prevailed — were capable of being eanctijied and admitted 
into the way of salvation, by the Spirit of God, without external signs." 
But now the universal religion has been proclaimed — the world-wide 
religion — the religion for mankind — the Spirit of God has contracted 
His work, and man, all the world ovoi, whether he knows or knows 
not the Gospel of God's infinite love, cannot bo brought into the ^vay 
of salvation, but by baptism ; that is, only by means of the Church's 
ordinances and within the circle of hei ministrations ! 

Such a conclusion is exactly the reverse of what the premisses 
demand. 

Now Abelard was much too keen an intellect — a much too inde- 
pendent and free thinker — not tK) see the inconsequence of such a con- 
clusion. His intellect, shaking indignantly the trammels which bound 
it, and his free-thinking, which made everything, even the most 
mysteriouH truths, a proper subject for the labours of the human reason, 
led him continually to the confines of error ; possibly into actual error 
at times. He could not, therefore, have come to so illogical a con- 
clusion on this important question, hail not hb mind been under some 
influence external and foreign to itself. The matter would have been 
to his handling like the witha with which they thought to restrain 
Samson, had not some Delilah already robbed him of his strength. 
What was this influence —this Delilah I 

We hesitate not for a moment to answer. It was that narrow Church 

■ Abelftcd, qnated bj Neander, " Life of St. Dernard," p. 1S9. 

How mucb more wise and calholio are tlie irorda of Leo the Qreat. He Btya : 
" Qod lioa not proTided for tlia want^ of man bj a new counsel or by a late com- 
poteion, bnt baa from tLe beginaing institnted for nil men one and the name loarco 
of laWatioD. For the nace of God, bj nbich at all timea the commamt; of caiata 
hu been justified, wai laoreaaed, Dot hegao, bj the birth of ChriiL." 
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Dogmatism, which bo often nauBes the Church to oppose God's great 
men; and which bo often alienates God's great men fii>m the Ghiirch. 
Hod Abelard been really aware tliat this influence cramped liitu, lie 
would have shaken it off, and in the freedom of real liberty have learnt 
to distinguish between God's truth which He has committed to the 
Chnich, and thoee human traditions and thoee philosophiaiugs of men 
which the Charch has set up as God's truth, and which, therefore, 
good men are apt to confound with it But Abelard was a Church- 
man according to the Chutch-eptiit of the times in whic;h he lived ; 
and whilst he wished to subject everything to reason, to make every- 
thing submit to iuteUeotual investigation, and to put everything on aik 
intellectual basis ; yet he wished to do this only in accordance with 
the will of the Church, and within the circle of the Church's thought. 
Otherwise he might have corrected some abuses, and prevented many 
errors. But, probably, neither the Church nor society were prepared 
for such a work ; neither was Abelard the man to do it. 

Abelard admits, perhaps, we should say asserts, that up to the 
Christian era, the Spirit of God, without those external means which 
he calls saciameuts, admitted men " into the way of salvation." 

On what kind of grounds can such an assertion be maintained 1 

On some such grounds as the following. The " common sense," or 
inatinct of the human mind, especially when quickened by Christian 
life, induces man to believe — it is natural to him to believe — that 
God cannot create in onler to destroy or to forsake. He therefore 
cannot have handed over successive generations of men to utter dark- 
ness, and assured consequent perdition, unheeded and uncared for. 
We may also take the ground that among the heathen, especially the 
learned of Greece and Home, we see— thoi^ overshadowed by a great 
idolatry — a fundamental belief in one God ; and also among the people 
everywhere evidences of a moral law which it is admitted, even when 
it is not obeye<l, ought to determine man's conduct ; but which is often 
obeyed. And further we see among the heathen, as well as among the 
Jews, the exereise of those blessed humanities, those unselfish self' 
denials, which constitute the glory of man. 

But besides these general principles, which, worked out in detail 
and traced in the facts of huniau history, constitute the especial work 
of the comparativo mythologist, we have in the Scriptuies themselves 
abundant corroboration of these principles — proofs tjiat Ooil speaking 
does not contradict God acting. We shall trace presently the gradual 
unfolding of the religious consciousness of man under the especial 
training of God, as detailed in the Old Testament narrative. We 
need here only ^ude to a few passages in the Now Testament, (.hu 
Lord said to the Jews, " Other sheep I have, which arc not of this 
fold." (John X. 16.) That is, at that lime there were otheta not 
belonging to the Jewish Chureh, unknown and unrecognised by the 
Jew, but known and recognised by God ; as brought " into the way of 
salvation," as God's own people. 
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St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Konians, distmctly affirms the 
&ct of the esjst«iic« of two modes by which the Gentile was trained : 
created fhingn teetifpng of "eternal power and Godhead" (Ch. L 
19, 20), and an inner late — a law written on the heart — which 
caosed the nncironmcision to do the things commanded the Jew in the 
Uwof Moses. (Oh. ilU,lB.) 

Indeed the Epiatle to the Komana and a great portion of that to the 
Galatiana appear to have been written chiefly to combat Jewish 
exclusiTeuesB, and to assert God's univeieal love, and God's univetaal 
Fatherhood. 

We cannot here enter into further details, but we find St Panl 
echoing everywheie our Lord's message that God loves the world ; that 
He is the Father of all men ; that He would have all men to be saved ; 
that Christ died for all, and received gifte for all. 

But, says Abelard, all this became changed by the promulgation 
of Christianity. Men were capable of beir^ brought into the way of 
salvation before Christianity by the Holy Spirit ; but after its intro- 
duction, no ; but only by baptism. 

In what sense, then — in what way, was the Gospel a Gospel ) In 
what sense was it the catholic, that is, the world-religion, — -the religion 
of and for mankind 1 If during the first period of the Christian era 
it rendered incapable of entering the way of salvation an ovenchelmtitg 
majority of the human race who were previously capable of being 
brought into it, how is it a Gospel, — how is it a message of the Father's 
love lo a bllen world 1 If even now, with all the labour of eighteen 
centuries, scarcely one-third of the human race even nationally profess 
to be Christiane, and consequently for eighteen centuries, generation 
after generation has been bom into ignorance, lived in it, and died to 
go into perdition, without beii^ capable of being brought by the Holy 
Spirit into the way of salvation, because since Christ died, —since the 
Gospel has been preached, — there is only one way of obtaining remis- 
sion of sins — the Sacrament of Baptism — we may ask again, in what 
sense is the Gospel a, Gospel at olH in what sense is the universal 
religion universal 1 Is it not rather a message of death and of terrible 
condemnation, — a message of hate rather than of lovo, to successive 
generations of men for nearly two thousand years 1 Instead of being 
universal, more narrow than the system of the Mosaic law t 

No ; Abelard was wrong, because he accepted some false data which 
vltiatcrd his reasoning ; probably because he accepted in a narrow sense 
liie ecclesiastical dogma, " There is no salvation out of the Church," — 
which is true or false according to the contraction or breadth of mean- 
ing given to the term Church ; and because, it may be, he miscompre- 
hended the meaning und object of sacraments, and attached an utterly 
unfounded power to them, a mistake which woidd have been corrected 
had he pondered over and understood and applied our Lord's words, — 
" The &tbbath is mode for man, and not man for the Sabbath." 

But if, further, we reflect that even in those countries where the 
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people accept Cbristianitjr as the national religion, a very large m^o- 
rity are not readied by the Chui'cli's offices ; that even where the 
Church ia most firmly Batablished, where it appears in its greatest 
gloiy and stien^h, there are large numbers who know leas of Chrw- 
tianity than the Jew, — no moru of it than the heathen either of the 
past or the present time ; and that those vho do know it, and accept 
it and liye by it, are men only struggling upwards, not men who hare 
attained or arc perfect either in knowledge or in life, we must conclude 
that there is something false in the reasoning which confines God's 
work to the Church's ministrations, which limits His mercy to external 
rites. The Sabhath is made for man, not man for it. So are the 
Sacraments appointed for him, not he for them. The Church is set 
up, too, for man, not man for the Church. The Church bears God's 
message of love, it blesses those whom it reaches ; but it does not 
curse those whom it fiiils to reach. The Church is God's messenger. 
But He has other messengers besidee. There are still created things 
testifying,— still the law written in the hearts of all men, — gtill the 
ever-present, ever-working Spirit of God. It is a blessing to be a 
Christian. But it is a blessing, too, to be a man. A Chnstian has 
many special privileges. But man, as man, has precious privileges 
too. God loves Christians, but He loves also mankind ; and He loves 
them as men, aye, though they are sinful men, before He loves them 
as His adopted children in Christ, and it was because He loved them 
first as men,~that He loves them now as Christians. We speak after 
the manner of men. All things are known irom eternity in God's 
mind ; but the execution of His purposes is effected in time. 

The condition of men estemal to th^ Christian Church, that is, 
within whose reach the Gospel has never come, and in whose power 
of choosing it has never been placed to accept or reject God's message 
of love, we have no reason whatever to suppose is worse now than 
formerly. On the contrary, the testimony which God's message of 
love contains against Jewish exclosivenese, and against human unbe- 
lief in His universal, &theily goodness (the very object of the Gospel 
being to reassure tiie guilty, self-condemnod spirit of man, which has 
turned away from the Father, by teaching us that there is a merey 
greater than man's sin, a grace above law, a word of pardon in the 
mouth of the Eternal Judge for all who will accept it, and not a 
word of condemnation) would rather incline us to hope that man's 
position everywhere is improved, at least would cause us to feel 
assured that it is better than Jew ever deemed possible. Indeed, that 
which under the I.aw could only he dimly Bunnised by the Jew, is 
placed before ua as an eternal fact writt^ in light, that God is the 
Father of all, that the Seed of the woman came into the world for all, 
and that His coming ushered in a new order of things, was in feet a 
revolution, destined in the end to regenerate entire humanity. We 
are therefore inexcusable for our spirit of exclusiveness. The ecclesi- 
astical dogma, " there is no salvation out of the Church " is merely 
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throwing back into God's face spitefiilly His message of love ; it is 
teaching men to abide in unbelief; it is encouraging their iaithlessneBS. 
It is the Pharisee envious because the Gentile is an object of love. It 
is the elder brother angry because the Tetuming prodi^ is dear to the 
fiither. But the father loved the prodigal in his wandering. The 
oldest son did not know it, but the father's heart -was ever yearning 
lifter the absent one. So the great loving heart of God yearns over 
every spirit of inau everywhere, and He is not like an earUily fitthec; 
the earthly father cannot make effectual by loving acts the love he 
faels for his absent chUd. God can. His child may he absent from 
Him ; He is not absent from His child. It is His presence Trith the 
prodigal that causes him to say, " I will arise and go to my father." 

A Christian is not only a Christian, but a man, a man first before he 
is a Christian. And if we believe in Christianity truly bb a Divine 
revelation, we sliall also believe in a Divine Government outside the 
circle of that special revelation. We ehall not underrate what we 
have, by believing that God has given something also to others. 

We reverence man when we beGeve tlint he was made in God's image ; 
we may not bo able to rise to the full height of the meaning of these 
words, hut we feel that they attempt to express the unutterable dig- 
nity of man. And our reverenco for man because he possesses a God- 
allied nature will increase our reverence for God. For we have seen 
that this iiiiago, whatever it may be, is but an outline to be filled 
Up by successive touches of the Great Limnev ; and that what we see 
in outline in man, ia bis present state blurred and all but de&ced — 
in many instances utterly defaced to human eye — is perfect, absolute 
in God, and that these outlines of His character in man may be made 
our first steps towards the knowledge of God. Our reverence for 
man will increase our reverence for God, and our reverence for God 
will increase our reverence for man. 

But the love and reverence for God, cannot but receive a rude 
shock, — cannot but be utterly destroyed in many minds, if they are 
taught to believe that the outlined images of God in tlie spirits of 
men have been sketched by Him, and then cast aside for chance and 
accident to perfect. Wo feel at once that such a notion sets forth a 
lineament in the Divine character which has nothing corresponding 
in the character of man ; that if that he a part of the Divine image, a 
better image kaa been outhned in man's heart For it is only in cases 
of utter degradation — of denegation of humanity — ttiat natund affec- 
tions are lost. Among the sinful characters of the Gentile world 
which sprang up &om this ignorance of God and alienation from Him, 
are mentioned those who are without natural affection — i^pyot ; and 
the hiiman conscience hhnd to much that is right, is awake to this — 
that the father must not forsake his child, the mother her offspring ; 
to do so is a crime against humanity ; the worst kind of self-destruc- 
tion. Whence comes this lineament in man's charact«r, which stands 
out in such distinct prominence notwithstanding the wear and tear of 
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ages of Buffering-~-aye, ages of crime and ignoraiice, handed down in 
some instancee in an ever-increaaing ratio from generation to gene- 
ration 1 Only from Him who outlined Hie image on man'B epirit at 
the &st, and who (leclares that it is a part of His own image — a 
lineament in His own charactei'—greatcr and more permanent than 
it is in man — absolute and perfect in Him, roal hut only embryonic 
in man ; and who speake of the poesihility of a human mother for- 
getting her sucking child, hut of the impossibility of His forsaking 
His people. 

Nature tells us that it must be so ; that He who ci'eated human 
instincia, is not without something in himself which resembles maternal 
affection. 

But Christianity tells us much more. There is not only the original 
image of God, now blurred and partially destroyed by man ; but there 
is God standing forth unbound by the fetters of an inexorable lew- 
system, which would condemn man to death, standing forth in love 
and mercy to save this foolish wanderer — this seK-deatroyer — this 
defaccr of (^d's image, and to create in him the image of God again. 

There must be some value in man to call forth such an action ! He 
must be worthy of great reverence whom God lias stooped to rogard 
in his degradation ! There must be something, great, glorious, capable 
of on unlimited development, liidden under the darkness and sin of 
man, for God thus to believe in him, to trust him, as it were, with the 
means of restoration ! 

And when we look at man we must reverence him too, try to look 
through the external cnist of evil and penetrate to the central life of 
his spirit. We must not dare to think that from what we see we can 
determine what is the inner state in God's sight of eny human spirit ; 
we must not dare to handle it rudely and roughly because its growth 
is not in accordance with our notions, nor its external manifestations 
like what we have settled by our petty rules they ought to be. 

If we see one an utter prodigal, and to the present time, lost one 
from his Father's home, arising or only attempting to arise and go to 
Him, let us reverence the feeling that prompts the effort or the thought. 
There is a spirit awakening towards God. Though it may be evident 
to us that he knows not who who his Father is — knows not what He 
is ; though we see him in the utter rags and tattera of ignotaole and 
alienation, and wholly unfit to approach that Presence, let us pnt 
nothing in the way of his going to the Father; let us not prescribe 
ways and fashions and etiquette ae necessary for him to adopt in order 
to approach Him ; the heart of the Father is open to the child, the 
heart of the child is beginning to open to the Father ; let us not despise 
nor discourage the feeble, scarcely conscious effort ; it is the new yearning 
of a epirit quickened into some measiu* of life ; it is God that has 
quickened it ; wc nmy not know how, nor be ahle to comprehend the 
means by which it has been effected ; but God has been there, and 
has quickened — put light and life into another spirit — a new light 
and a new life ; nnd though what wo see may be but as the gasping 
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attempt at respiration of a nGW-bom babe, hia Father vill see it^ listen 
to it, and dieriah it — ^help it to liecome a perfect, pure, life-Bupporting, 
breathing of Hie own apirit. Let us not fight against God and His 
good purposes, nor run the risk bf oui harahness and want of aptitude 
of crushing out the new life before it is fiilly established. 

Let us look upon man as thus an object of God's care, and we shall 
reverence God and man. When we go among the heathen, let us 
believe that God haa gone before na, and is with ub, and has ways, and 
means of acting on spirits which we cannot see or understand. And 
above all let us not for a moment adopt as a principle of action the 
notion that the salvation of the heathen, depends on our instrumen- 
tality, and that without it they must be utterly lost ;— that we are the 
tirst meWngeis of love and light, and that all before was darkness 
and deatfat But let us look at each human being from his biith to 
his death, as an object of God's lore, — not of a love felt theoretically 
only and formally declared — but of a pi&etical, operating, helping and 
saving love ; and that we come among them to help on God's work 
already begun and being carried on ; that we are not dealing with an 
outcast and utterly condemned set of beings, but with God's children, 
^-diseased it may be, unhealthy, ready to die, and that we aie come 
to nonrish and aid, not to denounce ; to be messengeis of a word of 
mercy, not of wrath ; that they are Christ's redeemed ones, and that 
we go to proclaim to them this great &ct of their reden^tion, and help 
them to accept it, and to knock off for ever the fetters of slavey 
to sin. 

It has been said by some one, " Slowly and with much recalcitm- 
tion, the educated public are beginning to understand that there is a 
learning outside the area of treditionld European culture." The re- 
ligious world has yet to leam and to accept as a veiy real fact, that 
outside the area of traditional Christianity, there is a religion by which 
other men, in other parts of the world, have thought of, and ap- 
proached God ; tliat neither outside the area of European cidture has 
there been utter ignorance, nor outside the area of European religion 
has th^e been absolute religious darkness. Some good man hJave 
all along beheved this ; some have uttered it openly, and some timidly ; 
but the religious world — that ib, what is called with rather a dim 
meaning the Church^has for the most part stood opposed to the beliaf 
that outside its own circle of teachji^ there is any religion, properly 
so called, but only error, atheism, darkness, leading on surely and 
inevitably to death. Thin notion is utterly untenable ; and when it 
has been entirely given up, and there are not waniii^ signs that it 
will, and must be given up, and men have learned to accept the great 
truth, that everywhere, and at all times, man, because he is man, has 
been taught by God, because He is God, in divers manners and in 
varying degrees, we shall ent£r on the study of the various religions 
of man in & different spirit from that with which hitherto we have 
generally regarded them, and draw from the religious history of the 
world much that wiU react on our own religious systems, correct some 
of our errors, and enlai^ our powers of comprehending God. 
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Mat 15th. 1871. 
Oeobqe Habbis, Esq., V.F., in the Chair. 
The Minntes of the laet Meeting were lead, and confirmed. 

The following New MembetB were announced: Anthony 
OwsT Atkinson, Esq., LLD., etc., Kingston-npon-Hwll ; and 
James Tehflb, Esq., 62, Belsize Park Gardens, and Lazewood. 
Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors : — 

For thb Librari. 
From the Editok. — The Food Journal, No, 10, toL iii. 
From t^ SociETT. — Journal of the Aeiatio Society of Bengal, part i, 

No. i. 
From the Auihob. — A Kemoir on Indian Surrey. By Clements R. 

MarkhaiD. 
From the Editobs. — Arohiv fiir Anthropologie. 1871. 
From the Socibtt. ^Monthly Notices of Papers and Proceedings of 

the Royal Society of Tasmania. 1868-9. 
From Hon. E. G. Sqoier. — Anneiatiou of Santa Domingo. 
From the Society. — Mittheiluugen der Anthrop. GeselU. in Wien, 

No. 8. 
From the Author. — Delia Capaoita dell' Orbita nel Cranio Umaao. 

Prof. P. Mantegazza. 
From the Author — The Pharaoh of the Eiodua. R. J. Campbell. 
From J. F. GoLLttiawooD. — The Darwinian Theoiy Examined. Anoa- 

From the Editor. — Nature, to date. 

From the Institutb. — Journal of the Royal luBtitution of Cornwall, 

No. 12. 
From the Sooibtt. — Proceedings of the Royal Society, No, 128. 
From the EniTon. — Revue Bibhographique UniveraeUe, yoL vi, part 6. 



The following paper was read : 
On Divination and Analogous Phenomena amcmg the Natives 

of Natal. By the Rev. Canon Henby Callaway, M.D., 

Local Secretary of the Anthropological Institute. 
Of all the various hranches of natural history, there are none so 
calculated to interest man as the natural histoiy of Man. And 
of all the various subjects comprised in the term, " the natural 
history of man", there is perhaps no one more interesting, and at 
the same time more difficult to investigate, than those pheno- 
mena which result from his mental endowments. 

There are certain extraordmary mental phenomena which have 
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occurred at all times, and in eveiy stage of human culture and 
condition of society, in which bH have more or leaa believed, but 
about which there have been the most diverse opinions. Some 
have been dispoeed to-treat all such phenomena aa delusions, or 
as something bordering on insanity. Many have sneered at 
them, and tried to laugh them down. Some have ascribed them 
to imposture, and have refused to believe in tJiem at all ; whilst 
others have most devoutly believed in them, and supposed them 
to be occasioned by visitations from the spirit- world ; and the 
witch has been supposed to have communion with the devil, and 
to have obtained from him in barter for her soul some worthless 
power of doing evil for the mere sake of doing it, notwithstanding 
the utter impossibility of understanding the value of such a bar- 
gain to either of the contracting parties. And the diviner has 
been supposed to be indebted for his knowledge to good or evil 
apirita, accordii^ to the character of bis divinations. 

The disposition to believe in spiritual agencies as a means of 
escaping from the necessity of patient obaervation, and the labour 
of collecting facts and tracing them to their causes, has very 
much diminished of late years. It was a great mistake at aU 
times, and has at all times led to confusion, misunderstanding, 
and suffering to refer any peculiar phenomena either in the 
outer world or in the human mind to the direct ^ency of super- 
natural good or evil powers, who are supposed to override or set 
aside the ordinary laws of the tmiveise, and come in with a 
special agency to effect some special object. 

Having a conviction of the absolute harmony and, if I may so 
speak, legal administration of the universe, I feel no disposition 
unnecessarily to call in spirits to explain such phenomena, or to 
look to the exorcist to prevent their recurrence. For many years 
I have had my attention directed to such phenomena, and I have 
asked myself whether they may not all be referred to some com- 
mon law of human nature. At any rate, I am persuaded, it will 
be better to believe this and to work towards it. At the same 
time I hold it to be utterly unscientific to deny the existence of 
spirits, or to refuse to allow the possibility of their playing any 
part in the affairs of man. The pure physicist tells us that it is 
out of his sphere to determine whether there are such spiritual 
entities or not. His work lies among material facts ; he cannot 
collect facte froxti the spirit-world. This may be so ; and un> 
doubtedly so long as he finds natural conditions suflScient for the 
explanation of soch mental phenomena, he wisely abstains from 
seeking for other causes. But if he cannot collect facts to prove 
the existence of spirite, nor trace evidence of their continually 
traversing the order of things in this lower world — at least he 
cannot disprove this existence. Such facte may elude his obser- 
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vation, or he may not yot undeistaiid how to search for them, or 
what kind of facta to look for. It would be therefore unscientific 
in him to act the dogmatist, and to imagine that his ignorance 
or incapacity has proved a negative. And for my parti I accept 
the arguments of the metaphysician as having amply proved the 
existence of a spiritual entity in man, distinct from the material 
organisation, in which it works and by which it is brought into 
relation with the external world. And I shall always speak in 
this belief in the following paper: — 

The subject which I propose to discuss before this Society is, 
"Certain Mental Phenomena occurrii^ among the Natives of 
Natal, and which form the Basis of their System of Divination." 

But before I cau well apply any facts to the support of my 
theory on the subject, I must discuss some preliminary matters 
in connection with certain other phenomena, which I suppose to 
be anal<^ous, and by understanding the real nature of which we 
may at last be helped to get a glimpse of the possible explanation 
of the more difficult phenomena. 

I propose, then, to speak of, 1, Dreams ; 2, Sympathy ; 3, Pre- 
sentiment ; and I think, as we go along, we shall see that most of 
the mental phenomena, which form the subject of this paper, 
may be arranged under one or the other of these heads. 

1. The Dream. — None of us beheve that a dream is occasioned 
by the actual presence of the object of which we dream. Yet it 
is a very common opinion throughout the world, and was probably 
at one time imiversally beheved, that a dream results from the 
object coming to us, or that our spirit goes to the object; as when 
we dream of being carried away by the molten lava of a burning 
mountain. 

Thus the natives of Natal believe in the real objective presence 
of the person of whom they dream. And one of the great aiga- 
ments used by those who have but little faith in the legends of 
the people, against the Stongo, or spirit of a dead man, being a 
snake, is founded on this mistaken idea of the nature of a dream : 
they say the dead man always comes to them in the form which 
he had whilst living, and therefore he has not been turned into a 
snake. 

But what is a dream ? Let us coin a word, not altogether un- 
objectionable, I allow, but aword which will express in one what 
a dream really is. A dream is — brain-sensation. In the brain 
we find the real seat of the senses. It is there, and not in the 
distal extremities of the nerves, not in the organs of sense, that 
the mind takes cognisance of external things. 

A step farther. These conditions of the brain, usually resulting 
from impressions conveyed to it &om external objects, may exist 
without such objects being present. In many diseases the pa- 
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tient, without the action of any external objects, has impressions 
such as are ordinarily produced by their presence. There may - 
be a disagreeable smell without anything to produce it, noticed 
by the patient only. He may have strange or painful sensations 
in various parts of his body without any external cause. He 
may see persons or things, familiar or strange ; or hear sounds 
articulate or otherwise. 

This, then, is what I mean by brain-sensation — a condition of 
brain which, without external causes, is attended by feeling, 
hearing, and sight, just as it would if there were external causes 
in opeiBtioo, capable of producing such sensatione. This condi- 
tion of brain, which produces the dream, may be absohitdy sub- 
jective, or only partially so. It is absolutely subjective when it 
is produced by the memory and imagination. It is partially so 
when something extemal,similar to or entirely different from that 
dreamt of, sets the memory or imagination at work. The me- 
mory jn sleep is very peculiar, and sometimes calls up the past 
with a greater vividness than when the person is awake. When 
dreams are partially subjective, there is some external im- 
pression which determines the dream, — becomes a starting- 
point on which there is built up a fanciful combination. In ^1 
these cases we presume that the same condition of brain is pro- 
duced, as would be produced if the objects dreamt of were 
actually present. 

Let us pass from the dream — by one step. A person dreams 
of an absent or dead friend, he wakes suddenly, the impression of 
the dream remains ; with open eyes and wakeful mind he still 
sees the image of the dead ; and nothing will dissuade him from 
the conviction that he has actually seen a spirit. 

But there are waking dreams. There are innumerable in- 
stances in which, entirely without the presence of external 
objects, the brain is impressed as thov^h such objects were pre- 
sent. There is the same kind of subjective brain-sensation when 
a man is awake, as produces dreams when he is sleeping. The 
case of Nicolai, the bookseller, whose room was to him appar- 
ently always fuUof company,i8 well known to most. But these 
spectres — as I prefer to call them, rather than spectral illusions 
— are extremely various. Sometimes appearing for a moment 
only, and then vanishing ; sometimes existing as a permanent 
companion; sometimes solitary and unvarying; sometimes in 
large numbers, and of an ever-changeful character. 

There is another set of these spectres, which are only seen 
when the eyes are shut, thus excluding the possibility of their 
being occasioned by external things. These, as weR as the 
others which I have been mentioning, are met with for the most 
part in disordered, generally exhausted, or super-excited condi- 
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tionfl of the brain ; and many who have been subject to theee 
brsin-aeasationa either become deranged or die of brain-disease. 
Others have the power of callii^ up spectres when they wish — 
that ifl, they can, by an effort of the will, induce that condition of 
brain, which I have called brain -sensation. This is a very im- 
portant fact in the investigation of the causes of such phenomena. 
Generally speaking, the subjects of these spectres can distinguish 
the spectres &om real objects. But Dr. Abercrombie has recorded 
the case of a gentleman who was always accompanied by spectres, 
which he had great difficulty in distinguishing from real objects, 
BO that if he met a friend he had to ask if it were he or his 
spirit I 

Hitherto oxir attention has been directed to spectral vision or 
hrain^si^kt. But there are mental phenomena of precisely the 
same nature, in which sounds and voices are heard. These 
sounds may vary from the tinkling of a bell, or a call of the 
name, to the constant, or almost constant, presence of a talking, 
though invisible, corapanion. It is very possible that the demon 
of Socrates, and the nymph of Numa Pompilius, are to be re- 
ferred to this order of phenomena. And I am myself acquainted 
with persons who, when in certain states of mental exaltation, 
have long discourses spoken to them- — in prose or verse — in such 
a way that they seem to be as much a something uttered with- 
out tliem and independent of the working of their own minds, as 
the harangue of an orator, and the reading of a poet. These are 
cases of brain-hearing — that is, there is, I presume, the same 
condition of brain as there would be if the sounds actuidly reached 
it through the ear. 

Yon will see at once how this theory explains the case of those 
. fanatics, who suppose they have received a call to do some great 
or good, or some debasing and wicked, thing — to evangelise the 
world, they being utterly unfitted by mental endowments, train- 
ing, or religious or moral character, for such a work — or to over- 
throw the established order of society, expecting, but not having 
given to them, the power which the inner voices have promised 
&em for the purpose of carrying out their ruinous projects. 
Such men are devout believers in the reality of these voices, 
which they suppose come from heaven, and that to disobey or 
to resist them is a sin against God. 

There is another class of such phenomena to which I can only 
just allude. It is said that certain families and localities are the 
subjects of them. Thus, a death in certain great Irish families 
is said to be heralded in by the scream of the banshee ; some in 
Scotland by a voice of a more plaintive and gentle character. 
Others have a visit from a headless lady dressed in white, or 
from a brown lady, or a white bird flutters at the window. 
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Then some particular localities are said to have their own 
spectres. These may address themaelves to the eye or ear. 

I confess I am unahle to explain such matters as these. They 
require further investigation. The sound may be extem&l, — 
real sound produced by some unknown cause. And local 
spectres, if they are seen by persons who know of the bad fame 
of the place in which they appear, may be explained on the sup- 
position that they are mere instances of brain-sight, caused by 
the imagination. But when they are seen by persons wholly un- 
acquainted with the liistory of such appearances, it is very diffi- 
cult to know to what we can attribute such phenomena. But it 
is probable that if fully and cautiously investigated, either they 
would break down altogether, or we should be able to refer them 
to known, though at present concealed causes. 

Let us now proceed to the second division of onr subject, that 
of Sympathy and Presentiment. 

It will be clear when I speak of sympathy, I am not intending 
to speak merely of that form of it which is produced by the ex- 
ternal knowledge of facts, capable of calling forth sympathy or 
compassion. This is a kind of sympathy which requires no 
illustration. And it does not belong to the subject we have in 
band, except in such cases as those m which it gives rise to re- 
markable phenomena of an epidemic character. But there is a 
sympathy of another kind, which brings people into relation with 
each other without external visible causes. And under the term 
Sympathy I here mean a being brought into communion with 
others, a having a common feeling with others, or having a con- 
sciousness, more or less accurate, of what is going on in places 
at a distance, or in reference to things with which the mind has 
no visible external means of communication This far-sighted- 
ness may be as r^ards space or time ; when it exists in reference 
to things going on at a distance, it is called ^mpatby, when in 
reference to things which are to happen by-and-bye, it is pre- 
sentiment or prophecy. 

And I think I shall be able to adduce a sufficient number of 
instances to satisfy you, that as in the dream there is brain-sen- 
sation, either entirely independent of externaJ things, or only 
partially dependent on them, so there may be brain-sensations 
leading to a distinct consciousness of what is going on in the 
minds of others either present with us or absent from us ; and 
also of places or of things without any visible external causes 
whatever. Or to bring the meaning of what 1 would say at 
once before you in one clear, distinct sentence-— there is a power 
of clairvoyance, naturally belonging to the human mind, or, in 
the words of a native speaking on this subject, " there is some- 
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thing which is divination within man"; words strangely like 
those of Socrates, who, in his " Apology", speaks of " natural in- 
spiration" as heing that under which poets act as well as pro- 
phets and seers. 

The moat simple form in which this power ia manifested is in 
those unreasoning sympathies which draw people at first sight to 
each other; there is a mutual consciousness of mutual adaptation 
one to the other. Or ia those unreasoning sympathies which 
repel them, where there is a mutual consciousness of mutual un- 
fitness one for the other. Or the sympathy and repugnance may 
be on one side only. We have all perhaps known instances in 
which a full, joyous, social intercourse has been damped or en- 
tirely stopped by the entrance of an unknown stranger, or, it may 
be, of a person well known, but who, from some unknown cause, 
by his mere presence, casta a depression over the company. All 
feel it. No one can explain it. On the other hand, perhaps, 
we have all known instances in which the presence of another, 
with or without words, seems to shed a genial glow around, to 
give a sense of comfort and support. 

Then it is very commonly believed that blood relations can 
recognise each other by 83Tnpathy, and that, though having 
never seen each other, or having been separated from each other 
before knowledge existed, yet on meeting they feel a mutual at- 
traction which leads to the discovery of their relationships. Tlie 
belief in this sympathetic recognition of blood relations one of 
the other, is an article of the untaught Zulus' creed. 

To the same class of phenomena belong those unreasoning ap- 
prehensions of coming evil, or anticipations of coming joy, which 
are sometimes realised. Then further, without any apparent 
reason, one is sometimes drawn to a certain place, or urged to do 
a certain thing,and remarkable results follow. Or without know- 
ing why, we go and put our hand on something we have lost, and 
have for some time vainly searched for. Or we are held back 
from doing a thing, or from going to a certain place, sometimes 
against our will and judgment, sometimes with a distinct but 
unfounded presentiment of evil ; and the result shows that the 
evil would have reached us, had we not attended to the warning. 
We must not, however, omit to note that it not unfrequently 
happens that such impressions are utterly wrong and unjustified 
by the result. They may not only be unreasoning, but utterly 
unreasonable. 

The natives of Natal believe in this kind of sympathy, by 
which they are made conscious of what is happening at a <li3- 
tance from them ; and there are certain recognised signs among 
them by which it is attended. Thus they may have an absent 
friend brought forcibly before them, as being in some danger, and 
VOL. t. N 
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at the same time be affected with the coeliac passions. Or tears 
may come into their eyes without any known cause. Or there 
may be simply a something in them, — an inner voice, which tells 
them tliat their ftiend is ill or dead. 

An old man who had cataract in each eye referred his blind- 
ness to the following circumstance. He eaid his son had. gone 
out to battle. Durii^ the day he was suddenly seized with 
blindness, and felt at the same time a strong impression that his 
son was killed. This turned out to be the caae. 

Or sympathy with the absent may be felt only at night. Dur- 
ing deep he sees his friend, as he is lying sick or dead ; and some- 
times, it is said, if he has been killed, he sees the very wound 
that has caused his death. 

Umpengula was engaged in service at Pietermaritzburg. He 
dreamt tlmt he saw ms brother Undayeni, dressed in hia finest 
attire and dancing at a wedding. On awaking he had a strong 
impression that ms brother was dead. lie could not shake off 
the impression, and involuntary tears came continually into his 
eyes, and be looked constantly in the direction by which a mes- 
senger must come from his home. During t)ie morning a mes- 
senger came. On seeing him, he said, " I know why yon are 
come — Undayeni is dead." He was dead. 

But here again I would point out what ia a very important 
fact when we come to consider the real significance of such phe- 
nomena, that, on another occasion, he had a similar impression 
that he should receive intelligence of my own death, which, as 
you see, turned out to be false. 

We all probably know more or leas of what is called " second 
sight", which appears to be a kind of sympathetic and prophetic 
instinct — a natural clairvoyance. It is oft«n an hereditary gift, 
and what is more remarkable, is often possessed only when at 
home in the northern island homes of the seers. When they 
quit there, the power of second sight ceases, to return E^;ain 
when they return to their native place. We thus have suggested 
to UB another cause of these remarkable pheoomena, that they 
may be excited by endemic or local circumatances. And we are 
reminded of the Delphic prophetess who became ecstatic, and 
gained her power of divination, such as it was, hy inhaling the 
fumes which proceeded from a cavern over which the temple was 
built. 

I have been told that a member of my own family possessed a 
somewhat similar gift, that is, she was the subject of impressions, 
ami saw spectres, by which she knew beforehand and prophesied 
of deatlis and marriages which would occur in the neighbourhood 
of where she lived. 

Let us now proceed to consider certain phenomena wliich 
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occur among the natives of Natal : 1, phenomena occurring spon- 
taneously in certain exalted conditions of mind ; 2, self-mesmer- 
ism; 3, Uie native system of divinations. 

1, Phenomena occurring Spontanemisly. — Soon after being con- 
nected with the natives as a miaaionaiy, I became acquainted 
with the curious fact that they are almost always subject to 
' visions and strange delusions of the senses during the early 
period of their conversion. A man has been aroused by some 
means from a heathen train of thought ; often by means un- 
known to himself — by something working in him, aa he thinks, 
independently of any external thing ; sometimes something that 
haa been heard in a sennna, or a remark in conversation, or in 
a book, OT even the mere pi-esence of another convert among his 
acquaintance, excites reflection. He becomes wretched, he knows 
not why. He is filled with an unreasoning fear. He dreads he 
knows not what His external condition is such that he cannot 
retire to a secret chamber. But he is driven to pray to an un- 
seen, \mkuown, uncompreheuded power. He cannot pray in the 
midst of his friends and relatives. They would laugh at him ; 
perhaps beat him ; perhaps give him medicines to expel the new 
fancies. 8o, in obedience to the inner impulse, he goes to some 
retired spot in the bush, or to some secret ravine, and there 
kneels and cries to one he knows not Whilst praying, he closes 
hie eyes, and at once sees various kinds of fearful tilings. He 
sees, perhaps, a deadly snake coming towards him, with open 
mouth and fierce eyes, ready to attack him. Or he hears, as it 
were, the stealthy tread of the leopard, and the gentle crackling 
of the broken twigs, as he comes on for his final spring ; or he 
sees his eyes glaring on him through a neighbouring thicket. Or 
he sees a man approaching him with angry gestures, armed with 
an ass^ai to stab him. He starts up in dismay, to escape the 
threatened danger, in the reality of which he fully believes. But, 
on opening his eyes and looking around, there ia nothing but the 
same quiet scene which he saw on his arrival* 

Being unable to explain such things — believing, as they do, 
that a dream is occasioned by the presence of a real object — 
they believe that these visions are occasioned by real objects too. 
Many are horrified, and imagine it ia the spirits of their ances- 
tors come to express their displeasure at their impious departure 
from the religion of their fathers. They desist from praying, and 
return to heathendom with all their old faith and notions greatly 
confirmed. 

Or they may go to some friend who is a Christian, and 
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consult him. Or they may ask the meaning of anch things of 
the misaionaTy, - The former tells them th&t all natives, in the 
transition stage between tmbelief and faith, eee each things, and 
details his own experience. The latter may tell them it is a de- 
lusion. Both tell them not to heed auch things, but to perse- 
vere. If they take this advice, and persevere for a fev timea, 
and disregard whatever presents itself, these visions pass away, 
and are never seen ^oin. But snch things are quite common m 
the most untutored savages. 

An old woman, a heathen, who probably had never before 
spoken with a missionary, was brought to me by her son. She 
appeared to be in perfect bodily health ; but she would not re- 
main at home during the n^ht, but went out constantly to 
wander on the mountains, because, she said, she heard the apirits 
of the dead calling her to become a diviner. Here was a very 
common symptom of incipient insanity ; the brain hearing, or 
rather conveying sounds to the mind without any cause of 
sound. She thought she heard voices : they were internal or 
brain-voicea, continually calling her to go to certain places, or to 
perform certain actions. 

The power of divining generally b^ins in a native by aome 
such disturbances of the nervous system as I have been de- 
scribing. I have lately had an opportunity of inquiring into a 
case of this kind, the particulars of which I will proceed to 
detaU. 

A native of Springvale, a convert of some ten or eleven years' 
standing, suddenly left the station. He has always manifested 
great uncertainty of character, and a very impressible nervous 
system. It appears that for several years he has from time to 
time seen subjective apparitions, and been in the habit of dream- 
ing strange Ufe-like dreams. But superstition, and the still 
lingering within him of his old heathen notions, withheld hint 
from making one a confident in the matter ; but he did mention 
it to some old people in the village, who were not likely to be able 
to help him in any way. At length, after a prolonged confine- 
ment to the house from a broken thigh, he was suddenly seized 
with the belief that the spirits of the dead were calling him to 
become a diviner ; that is, he had subjective or brain-voicea 
speaking to him. He gave no heed to the voices at first; but, 
at length, he told the head-man of the village that the spirits 
were calling him, and he must leave us, 

Understiuiding that there was little chance of my being able 
to get an interview with him, I sent a man, in whom I could 
truat, to investigate the case for me. He gave me the following 
account of its origin and progress. 

He said he was suffering from a disease wliich he did not 
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understand; that it had destroyed his religious faith and his 
natural afiectiou for his children, which had been veiy great. It 
had also destroyed his affection for men. There was now no one 
he loved. He wished to be away far &om all human intercourse. 
The disorder be^an some years ago. He first had a sensation of 
something creeping up from his nugers and toes, passing up his 
legs and arms, and settling in his shoulders, producing there a 
sense of oppression and of great weight. The shoulders is the 
place where the Itongo is supposed to have some especial resi- 
dence. 

After a time he begui to see things when he lay down. Then 
songs, which he hEid never heard, would come up of their own 
accord to his mind. Then iuhis dreams he passed from place to 
place, and supposed that in this way he had become acquainted 
with the whole country. " I see also," he said, " elephants and 
hyenas, and lions and leopards, and fuU rivers. All these things 
come near to me to kill me. Not a day passes without my see- 
ing such things when I lie down." And let us think how great 
must be his terror, when he believes that these things actually 
come to him , Then he sometimes thinks he is flying high in the 
air. Aud if he tries to get rid of such things by praying, it seems 
only to cause the visions to multiply in number and fr^htfiil- 
ness. " By prayer," he said, " I seem to summon all kinds of 
death to come and kill me at once." Now he has continual in- 
ternal voices calling him at night, and telling him to go to some 
particular spot, or to dig up roots which are medicincQ. He fre- 
quently obeys and finds nothing. Or if he finds a plant and digs 
it up, he does not know its properties, and throws it away. 
Sometimes he refuses to obey. Sometimes the voices tell him to 
go to a certain thicket, and he will find a buck entangled. He 
goes, but finds nothing. The voices also command him to 
slaughter cattle continually ; but he refuses. All sounds are dis- 
tres^ng to him. He has quitted kraal aft«r kraal because he is 
unable to bear the barking of the dogs : and one reason assigned 
for not retmning to his home is the dread of the ringing of the 
bell. 

He told the men that I sent to him that he saw them coming 
the day before ; but they were white men. And he was very ill 
on their arrival, because a white man had entered the hut during 
the night, and struck him on the th^h which had been broken. 
He arose ftvm his sleeping mat and threw ashes over him. But 
the excitement had left him very UL He is not always the same. 
On Sundays he is quite well, and im^nes he knows when it is 
Sunday by his freedom from visions, and general sensations of 
relief. He will eat only a few kinds of food, — meat, the dr^s 
of native beer muced with boiled maize and wild herbs, 
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It is probable he was thus communicative ■with my messenger 
in the expectation of convincing him that he iras being caUod by 
the spirits of the dead, and that he could not do otherwise than 
obey them. 

His friends, looking on these symptoms as indicating the die- 
ease which precedes the power to divine, treat him with great 
gentleness and deference. The two questions they had to deter- 
mine between were these : — 1, whether they should call in a 
doctor who should eo treat him tliat the power of divining might 
be fully developed in him ; or, 2, whether they should call in a 
doctor to lay the spirits, and restore him to his usual health. 
They concluded to call in a doctor to lay the spirits, notwith- 
standing having been warned by another that by doing so they 
might cause his death. 

A spirit is laid in this way. Emetics of a certain kind are 
given, which they suppose have the power of expelling from the 
system some matter which causes tiie dbease. That which is 
ejected is taken, mixed with sundry medicines, and buried in an 
ant-heap some distance from the kraal They adopted this plan, 
and the man was at once convulsed, and remained in convulsions 
for many days. They called his wifa She insisted that they 
should dig up the medicine, and went herself and destroyed the 
charm by openingthe place where it was buried. 

Thus things remain at present. What the future will be we 
cannot say. He may die of the disease, or become insane ; this, 
however, is said by the natives not to be common. Or he may 
become a diviner. Or if he would submit himself to proper care 
and treatment, may be restored to perfect health. He regards 
as the immediate exciting cause of the disease in its aggravated 
form, a visit from his father-in-law, who told him Uiat two of 
his brothers had become diviners in the Zulu country. He was 
silent, but was at once impressed with the conviction that in hia 
own case, too, the visions and voices, and dreams were premoni- 
tions of a future eminence, such as that to which his brothera 
had attained. One of his sisters, too, in this country had had 
similar premonitory symptoms. It is a fact of considerable im- 
portance that it is a disease which runs in the family. It is said 
that his fiither, who was a steward to the Lulu king, had similar 
symptoms. The king did not like to lose his steward, so when 
he heard it, he sent hia men and took away all his steward's 
cattle. And "that," my informant shrewdly remarks, "was the 
medicine which cured him." 

I have entered into this lengthy detail of the case, not only 
because it ia one which has come under my own observation, but 
because it n)ay be regarded as a type of what the natives call 
" the disease which precedes the power to divine." But to sketch 
the pn^ress of such cases, I must draw from other sources. , r , 
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Sach symptoms as I have mentioned having conttnued for 
some time, the progress is something as follows. The person is 
heard singing at ni^ht. The songs are often good, always new — 
so new and so good that the whole kraal will sometimes arise 
and join in them. Or he is observed to come home early in the 
morning, having been wandering abont the country aU n^ht, 
bringing with him certain plants, which he tells them the 
spirits have pointed out to him, and revealed their medicinal 
powers. Or he leaves his home, and wanders for an indefinite 
period on the mountains and in the open country ; and comes 
hack daubed with clay, which he says he has obtained by living 
for some time in a pool with the rainbow, which the natives sup- 
pose to be an animal ; and having his body festooned with snakes. 
After a time he declares himself to be a diviner ; and his friends 
put his powers to the test by concealing things, which he has to 
detect by his clairvoyant ability. If he succeeds, his fame is 
spread abroad among the people, and they are called to be wit- 
nesses of his power. They send him away into the bush, and 
hide all binds of things in all kinds of places. He returns, and 
if lie finds them, or the majority of them, he is declared to be a 
diviner by acclamation. 

We should not omit here to mark that these diviners, in their 
initiations, adopt a very similar process — fasting, watching, and 
bodily austerities — to that of the old Egyptian hermits, and otlier 
notabilities; and that the results in each case aro similar, visions, 
inner voices, and clairvoyance. 

2. Sdf-Mesmerism Practised hy the Natives. — I cannot better 
introduce this subject than by the words of a native : — " Among 
black men there is a certain inner power of divining. When a 
thing is lost which is valuable, they begin to search for it at 
once ; when they cannot find it, each begins to practise this 
inner divination, and tries to feel where the thing is; and not 
being able to see it, he feels internally a pointing, which says if 
he go down to such a place he will find it. At length he feels 
sure he shall find it ; then he sees it and himself approaching it ; 
before lie begins to move from where he is sitting he sees it very 
clearly indeed, and there is an end of all doubt. That sight is 
so clear, that it is as though it was not inner sight, but as if he 
saw the very thing itself, and the place where it is. So he rises 
((uickly and goes to the place. If it is a hidden place he throws 
himself into it, as though he was impelled by something to go 
as swiftly as the wind, And he really finds it, if Jig has not 
been merely guessing with his brain, but has practised the true 
inner divination. But if it has been from mere head-guessing, 
and knowing that he has searched in such a place and such a 
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place, and then It must be in such another plane, he generally 
misses the mark." 

It is e^itremely interesting and remarkable that in order to ex- 
cite this inner power into activity, these savages adopt a plan 
precisely similar to tliat of certain mystics when they are wait^ 
ing for inspiration. Like them, tiiey attempt to effect intense 
concentration and abstraction of the mind, — an abstraction even 
irom their own thoughts, and, according to the statement, by this 
self-mesmerising process, become clairvoyant 

Here is an instance or two in which this " inner divination" ia 
put to a practical application : It is said that when boys are 
herding cattle they often leave them to join others in a game of 
play. Hence it often happens that, when they return towards even- 
ing, several of the herd are missing ; they sometimes search here, 
there, and everywhere they can tiiink of to no purpose. They 
then agree to sit down ajid abstract themselves fram all external 
things. Whilst thus abstracted, an intimation arises within 
them, or one of them, that the cattle are in such a place ; and the 
faith in the truth of the intimation is so strong, and the impulse 
to go to the place so irresistible, that the subject of it arises and 
runs off full speed to the place and finds the cattle. It ia said 
that it is not every boy that has the power ; some have it more 
than others ; some never have it at all. Others, on the contrary, 
have it so strong and clear, that they are soon looked up to by 
their fellows, who follow them with the same confidence as a 
pack of dogs will the yelp of some weU known hound when he 
has taken up the scent. It is said that native waggon-drivers, 
when they have lost their oxen, sometimes adopt this plan with 



Sometimes persons who wish to inquire of a diviner will agree 
to conceal from him the object of their visit ; so when they come 
to his hut they pretend to be mere passing travellers. But after 
sitting still awhile he becomes sensible of the object of their 
visit. He tells them he saw them before they reached his place, 
by his inner sense, and knows that they come to inquire of him; 
that being a real diviner, he has no need of assistance from 
them. He orders them to leave the house, and promises he will 
presently bring them the information they want 

In Zululand, in order to prevent intelligence being carried to 
intended victims, the cliief does not acquaint his troops with his 
intentions till the time of their setting out to destroy the inha- 
bitants of some devoted kraal. It is said to be no uncommon 
thing for the head of such kraal to have a presentiment of im- 
pending danger. He is first sensible of bodily uneasiness and 
great restleaisnesa. He then sits still, and practises that " inner 
divination", or self-mesmerism, which the herd boys practise; 
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and in this state he becomes conacious — that is, has a bnuu- 
vision of the approaching army ; and telle his people to quit at 
once their vill^ and hide themselves in the woods. Aa they 
quit their kraal he will sometimes halt them again, to feel an in- 
ward intimation of the path they are to take. It is said that in 
this way many escape that would otherwise be massacred. 

Many of us will no doubt remember examples of similar occor- 
Kuces among other people. 

3. The Native System, of JOivinaiion. — ^There still remains for 
us to consider their system of divination. There are several kinds 
of diviners amons them. They are called "iziniyanga zokubula", 
and are of four kinds : 1, iziniyanga zesitupa, or thumb-diviners ; 
2, those who divine hy means of pieces of stick or bones, who are 
called Omabukula izinti and Amatambo ; 3, iziniyanga ezadhla 
impepo— diviners who ate impepo ; 4, and lastly, those who are 
called Abemilozi, which perhaps we cannot better translate than 
hy " those with familiar spirits." 

1. The thumb-doctor is so called because in divining he re- 
quires the assistance of those who come to inquire, which is 
given by pointing with the thumb whenever he says anything 
approaching to Sie truth. It appears to be a mere system of 
guessing. The diviner asks sundry questions of those who come 
to inquire. His questions are put, however, in an atBrmative 
form. He b^ns, perhaps, by saying, " you have come to inquire 
about a person who is ill ?" As this is a very common cause 
which leads people to diviners, he is very likely to be right the 
first time. This assertion is received with great outcry. They cry 
"hear, hear!" smite the ground with branches, and point towards 
him with the thiunb and say, "Eh, eh I" By this means he gets on 
the scent, and in the same way he gets gradually to know the age, 
sex, condition, etc., of the patient. And having, by help of those 
who consult him, learnt all these particulars, he sums it up in 
one grand oracular declaration : You come to consult about a 
sick person. It is an old man. It is the head of the kraaL 
You who come to me are his children. His eldest son is not 
here, however; but the second son. He is ill in such and such 
a manner. You do not suppose it is a mere diseasa It has 
been brought about hy poisons. You suspect some one. That 
one whom you suspect is a near relation. I must not mention 
him, etc. 

In fact, be merely relates to them in his own words, in a direct 
and connected form, that which they have already told him in a 
disjointed, disconnected manner. The stronger mind governs 
the feebler, and leads it as it wills. It is veiy much Uke the 
game played by children, hiding and seeking. As the seeker 
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approaches the thing cooceskled, they say, " You are hot "; of if 
he 18 going away from it, they are either silent, ot say " You are 
cold— very cold — ^very cold," and thus hring him back to the 
place of concealment 

An account of some such process adopted by a man called " a 
■white witch" will be found admirably told in a novel which I 
remember reading manner years ago, hut to which I cannot refer, 
called " Sir Launcelot Greaves." The country bumpkin is made 
the dupe of the more intelligent ; he first worms out of him by 
a seriea of artfully continued questions the sectetfl of his history 
and his connections, and then tells back to his astonished ear 
the information he has thus gained, which sounds to the rustic 
like a revelation irom heaven. The natives themselves place 
very little confidence in doctors of this kind, but regard them as 
mere extortioners, who possess a greater power <^ devouring 
food than of divining. They are called Amabuda, that is, bab- 
bling, talkative, lying deceivers. 

It may be worth remarking that in Abyssinia there is a word, 
probably of the same origin as this. Bouda is a term applied 
apparently to a demon or evil spirit which possesses people, — to 
a sorcerer, who has communication with the demon, very much 
like the Umtakati of NataJ in his character, but having much 
greater power, and exercising it not by the coarse means of 
medicines and charms, but by a kind of spiritual influence : — it 
is also applied to the person possessed, and the disease which 
arises as the result of possession. The disease consists of a re- 
markable disturbance of the nervous system, resembling hysteria, 
and is sometimes, in certain unhealthy seasons of the year, epi- 
demic. To counteract the Bouda, there is a host of exorcists, 
who exercise an extraordinary power over the patients, and, by 
adopting a strange system of treatment, relieve them 

2. The diviners who use sticks or bones are supposed to be of 
a more trustwortliy character. The Omabukula izinti has three 
sticks, which by some means or other he causes to move abont, 
and jump. It is said that if inquiry he made for a sick 
man, the sticks or one of them will be made to leap towards the 
person inquiring, and fix itself on that part of the body which 
corresponds with that which is diseased in the patient Or if 
they ask a question, for instance, " is the brother of the patient 
here V it will at once arise and jump on him if present 

The Anjatambo or bones are each named, — man, cow, dog, etc. 
When the inquirer comes, without asking any questions the 
diviner throws his bones on the ground ; if he comes to ask any- 
thing about a man, the man-bone shows agitation ;— if about a 
cow, the cow-bone moves, etc. Of course one is unable to pass 
any opinion on this subject, not having seen any exhibition. 
But it is probably a sleight-of-hand system. ^ 
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3. Diviners who ate impepo are supposed to be possessed of 
real powers of divination. The impepo is a medicine, which is 
nsed as incense in sacrifices, and to make the spirits of the dead 
propitious and their revelations clear. The diviner uses it fre- 
<liieiitly, and sleeps with it near his person. We may sappose 
tliat these diviners are persons who possess some natural clair- 
voyant and prophetic power. We nave now seen enough to 
render this supposition not only quite possible, but probable. 
They hold the same position among the natives as prophets and 
seers and oracles among other people. And as in those other 
cases we find a great deal of mistake mixed with a little truth, 
so among the Zulu diviners a thorough sifting may find a few 
grains of real wheat in the midst of much chaff But it appears 
to me one of the most unwise things to pooh-pooh it as a system 
of mere impoetnre and deceit practised by intelligent men on the 
credulity of the ignorant. It has been beautifully said, "a 
scientific truth is a very sacred thing." Every true man of 
science would feel this. But if a scientific truth is a sacred 
thing, so also are those individual scientific facts sacred upon 
wMch the truth is erected. The diviner, beii^ naturally of an 
impressible nervous system, or, as the natives say, "having a soft 
head", only awaits some concurrence of circumstances, — illness, it 
may be, suffering, famine, excitement, — to bring out the latent 
power, similar to that which is found occurring in every part of 
the world. He then subjects bimsell' to a discipline of festing, 
watching, and bodily exhaustion, by which the natural power is 
fully developed. In some instances be practises the system of 
self-mesmerism ; in others, he appears in a lazy, dreamy state to 
be cognisant of things beyond the power of the senses. 

4. Those with famihar spirits are the most remarkable. The 
diviner of this order does nothing apparently. He merely sits 
still, and the answers are given by voices at a distance from him, 
which are supposed to be the voices of the spirits which are his 
familiars. But perhaps I cannot better bring before you the par- 
tictilars of this class than by givii^ you two accounts which I 
received from eye-witnesses : A native kraal among the Ama- 
dunga, on the Tukela, having had some quarrel with tneir people, 
came into the neighbourhood of the lower Umkomanzi, and 
settled with a relative among the Amahlongwa. They lived 
with him as dependents in his village. Soon after setthng there 
a young child was seized with convuleions, and, at once alarmed, 
they determined to consult a woman, living at some distance, 
celebrated as one who divined correctly by the aid of familiar 
spirits. Some young men, cousins of the child, went to consult 
her. On entering her hut and saluting her, she merely responded, 
but said notliing for some time. But at lei^h, having taken 
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some sniiff, she ^wned, stretched, and shuddered, as is the cus- 
tom with diviners when about to be the subjects of inspiration. 
Slie then said : " They who divine are not yet come ;" that is, the 
spirits. 

They remained waiting a long time, until they almost forgot 
the object of their coming ; at last a voice as of a very little child, 
proceeding from the roof of the hut, saluted them. They started, 
and looked to see whence the voice came. The spirits said: 
" Why are you looking about ? We merely salute you." They 
replied: "We look about because we cannot see where you are." 
The spirits replied : " Here we ara But you cannot see us. You 
will be helped not by seeing, but by hearing what we say." The 
case then proceeded exactly as in common divinations, excepting 
only that the woman was apparently passive, and the conversa- 
tion was carried on by the voices, and the revelations made by 
them. 

The spirits began by sayir^ ; " Tou have come to enquire about 
something." They were silent. Mid the woman said : " Tell them. 
They say you come to enquire about something." They smote 
the ground in token of assent. They continued, " That about 
which you come is a matter of great importance. An omen has 
appeared in some one." Again they emote the ground, assenting, 
and asked : " How big is the person in whom the omen has ap- 
peared." The spirits replied ; " It is a young person." They 
smote the ground vehemently here, because, as they said, "they 
saw she had hit the mark." 

The spirits then went on to say, the omen was bodily ; that 
the person affected was a boy ; that he was still young, too young 
to go out to herd. All this being assented to in like manner, 
the spirits went on feeling their way, as it were, to these things. 
They said : " Strike the ground, that we may see what it is that 
has occurred to the body of this little boy. There he is — ^we see 
him, it is as if he had convulsions." This was assented to with 
a most earnest smiting of the ground. The spirits said ; " What 
kind of convulsions are they ? Ask of us." The enquirers told the 
spirits they were going the right way, and required no assistance 
of them. They replied : " We told you to ask, because perhaps 
we are going wrong." They then went on to detail in a most 
minute and correct manner the time when the hrat convulsions 
took place, and the character of the attack, and what was done 
and said by the mother of the child and others. All this having 
been assented to, the spirits continued : " The disease resembles 
convulsions. You have come to ask us the cause." They replied : 
" Yes, truly, spirits, we wish to hear from you the disease and its 
cause ; and tdso the remedy." The spirits promised to inform 
them, but first told them other particulus of their histoiy. The 
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boy was the only child of hia father. He was their brother. But 
not really their brother, but their cousin ; he was their brother 
because their fathers were brothers. They then went on to say : 
" Sinite the ground that we may see which is the older of the 
two. We say, boys, your own father is dead. Smite the ground 
that we may see where he died. There he is, we see him. He 
died, boys, in the open country. He waa stabbed with an as- 
sagai By what tribe was he stabbed ? He was stabbed by the 
Amazulu on this side the Tukela. That is where your uither 
died, boys." 

They then told them that the disease was not properly convul- 
sions, but was occasioned by the ancestral spirits, because they 
did not approve of their living in their relative's kraal, but wished 
them to have their own kraal They told them among what tribe 
they were living, and to what tribe they belonged. That the 
person with whom they lived was their cousin on the mother's 
side. They exonerated the cousin from all blame, saying: "We 
see nothing wrong in the village of your cousin. He is good. 
Even no practising of sorcery there. We see that the village is 
clear of that You eat with your eyes shut, for you have no 
reason to complain. What we tall you is this. It is the ances- 
tral apirita that are doing this thing." 

They then proceeded to tell them the remedy. " We have 
pointed out to you the ancestral spirits as the cause of this dis- 
ease. When you reach home you shall take a goat There it is 
— a he-goat. We see it." They said : " How do you see it ?" 
The spirito replied : " Be silent. We will tell you, and satisfy 
you as te its colour. It is white. That is it which has Just come 
from the other side of the Ilovo, from the Amanzimtote. It is 
now a large he-goat. You shall sacrifice it, and pour ite gall on 
the boy. Go and gather for him Itongo medicine. We see the 
Itongo. It says tluit your village must be removed from ita pre- 
sent place and stand alone. Does not the Itongo ask, why you 
have lived so long in the villt^e of another ? The he-goat you 
will sacrifice to your grandmother. It is she who refuses to 
allow the child to die. Your grandfather has eturaestly wished 
to kill him. We tell you this to satisfy you. We tell you that 
if the disease returns you may come again and take back your 
money. Now we have divined for you, so give us our money. 
They offered the money ; and the spuita told the woman to take 
it. She took it, at tlie same time warning the spirits, that if it 
turned out that they had spoken falsely, she would give it back 
again. 

The narrator, who was one of the persons engaged in the inquiry, 
goes on to say, " The woman with the familiar spirita sat in the 
middle of the hut, at the time of fuU daylight The spirita can- 
not divine by themselves ; when they are going to divine their 
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possessor goes with tbem. The poases&or of them cannot divine ; 
she usually says very little, and she too inqitires of the spirits, 
asking, ' So and so, when you say Uiat, do you tell the people who 
have come to inquire of you the truth.' They replied they did 
tell the truth and that the people would see." So the possessor 
of the spirits took the money ; and the spirits said : " Go in peace, 
and give our services to the people." 

They went home, sacrificed the goat, poured the gall on the 
child, plucked for him Itougo mediuine, and gave him the ex- 
pressed juice to drink, and made immediate arrangements for 
building themselves a new kraal And the child never had an 
attack of conwhiona after ; and is living to this day, a strong 
healthy, young man. The name of this woman is Umkankazi. 
She lived on the TJmtwalume, by the sea; a day and a half 
journey distant from the kraal of those who inquired of her. 
They bad never seen her before. 

Now we shall be all ready with our explanations. We may 
say she had gleaned and treasxired up in her memory the histoiy 
of these people ; that she had secret intelligence of all things 
going on around her ; that she had been told of their having 
brought home a white he-goat only a few days before going to 
inquire of her ; that the recovery of the child was a mere coinci- 
dence, and that the voices were produced by ventriloquism. 
Whether this is a correct explanation or not, the woman dis- 
played much ability in playing her part. And where the spirits 
assert that they see, we are reminded of the old seers who, in their 
state of ecstasy, peered into the distant void, and saw visions of 
the past, present, or future, which sometimes proved to be a 
scenic exhibition of real fact displayed to their inner sense, and 
which they had no external means of knowing. 

We have seen that various causes are capable of producing a 
similar condition of brain to that which is produced by the pre- 
sence of external thinp, and so affecting the mind in the same 
way as it would be affected by objects actually present. Among 
other causes was mentioned the mind itself: we said that it is 
able, by an exertion of the will, to raise a spectre. We have also 
seen that the will of one person can in like manner be exerted 
on the mind of another, and cause it to feel and think as he pleases 
And to see spectres. It may, therefore, turn out to be really a 
fact that good and evil spirits also, in accordance with common 
belief in aU ages of the world, act on the human mind in the 
same way, and may produce illusions of tlie eye, ear, or genend 
sensation, by acting on the brain in a way similar to that of dis- 
eased blood, medicines, mesmerism, a person's own will or that of 
another. At least, as men of science, we must admit that, allow- 
ing the existence of an Eternal Spirit, and of spirits of an inferior 
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order, there is not only nothing impossible, but, on the contrary, 
there is the utmost probability that they should be in some rela- 
tion to mau, and be able to act in some way or other on the 
human mind. And the various facts we have been considering, 
proving that the mind can be acted on by powers without itself 
and independent of material E^nta, seem at least to intimate the 
mode in wliich that action may be effected, that is by producing 
in the bruin a condition simiW to that which is necessary to con- 
vey to the mind a knowledge of the outer world. And aa it is 
necessary, in order that one mind should be able to act on another, 
that the two minds should be in a certain relation to each other, 
so we may suppose that the mind is capable of being influenced 
by either good or evil spirits only when it is in a state of sym- 
pathetic relation with them. 

And it is possible that, by a careful collection and considera- 
tion of facts which it is now very much the fashion with men of 
science to set aside as belonging to accidents and coincidence, we 
may be led to conclude that whilst such phenomena, occurring as 
they do at all times of the world, in all conditions of society, and 
in persons holding the most opposite religious creeds, cannot be 
ascribed to the direct agency of good or evil spirits alone, yet 
they may be intimations that not only can the soul of man look 
out on the world around him, and become cognisant of it through 
the o^ns of sense, but that it can look in another direction, and 
without the oi^ns of sense obtain a knowledge both of what is 
going on in the world beyond the sphere of the senses, and even 
look into futurity, and hold communion with tbe invisible world 
of spirits. 

DlSOCSSIOK. 

Mr. J. W. Jacrsoit said : I trust that the paper to which we have 
just listened will prove but one of a series on tbis and similar subjects. 
We want to know more of the psychology of the savage. He has 
long been portrayed with more or less of accuracy from without. 
Here we are enabled to contemplate him, in a measure, from within. 
And whatever we may think of the mamier in which Dr. Callaway has 
executed bis well-intentioned task, we should not withhold our warm- 
est approval of the purpose itself, that is, a delineation of savage be- 
lief in the supernatural from tbe standpoint of the savage himself. 
And if missionaries and travellers would only follow the good example 
of tbe reverend dootor, we should soon be in posacssioa of data that 
could not fail to throw coosiderable light on the constitution and 
action of the human mind, aa manifested not only in the simpler 
stages of social progress, but also in the earlier grades of humanity's 
organic development. Hitherto, from a variety of causes, this phase 
of anthropologicid invcatigf'*'^^ ^^ h^n largely neglected, but the 
time ia obviously *Ppt>w)biiiS wben not only the dreams, presenti- 
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menta, dmiutions, and ghoBts of Caffies, but also of people nearer 
home, will be oonaidered as legitimate subject-matter for inquiry. 
One tbing is already clear, namely, that the psychology of the aavage 
does not differ from that of the civilised man, nearly so muoh as might 
be supposed. His susceptibilities to, and consequently his impressiouH 
from, the supersenBuous sphere, are radically the same as those of hia 
more highly -organised and more educationally -developed brother. It 
yet remains, however, to be decided whether they may not differ in 
form, and in any future inquiries of this kind I would recommend that 
we endeavour to discover whether there be any distinctive character- 
istics attaching to the Negroid, Turanian, and Caucasian types in their 
experiences of the superBensuous, and their conceptions of the supers 
natural. 

Mr. Dekdy r^arded this as the most prolix and monotonous paper 
read before the Institute during this session ; indeed, it was a real in- 
fliction. What in it that was new was not true, and what was true was 
not new. The idea of spiritual influence over the true savage waa an 
illusive fallacy, which no man of reel science ought for a moment to 
entertain. The notion of phreno-magnetism, indeed the once popu- 
lar phrenology itself, is a mere delusion, or the trick of an empiric. 
He would, therefore, blot out the word phreno1(^, the doctrine of the 
diaphragm, and craniology, the indications ()}of the skull, from our dia- 
cussionBon the Science of Man. Eediffered,toti]ci«Zo, from Mr. Jackson, 
to whom he would propose the term " noosology", the doctrine of the 
mind, or "encephalology", the science of the brain. He believed that the 
vaunted phenomena of the medium may be explained by the action of 
phyucal force without the agency of a spirit. He had himself pre- 
sumed, some years ago, to illustrate this in "A Gleam of the Spirit 
Mystery," The anecdotes of the prophetic clairvoyance of the Eaffire 
and the Zulu ought to raise ablush in those who cite them as spiritual 
phenomena ; if we hear nothing irom south-eastern Africa more 
rational, the sooner the district is tabooed the better. He was sorry 
to be thus severe, but the caprices of this pseudo -philosophy were so 
much below common sense, that he was certain they would not, for a 
moment, be accepted by the Anthropological Institute. The reference 
to the cerebral pathology of these cases is but a repetition of long- 
accepted facta in psychology. 

The Cbairhan (Mr. G. Harris) observed that he thought the ques- 
tion bad been fairly and comprehensively treated in the paper which 
had been read, and that our acquaintance with the notions of savage 
races with regard to topics of this nature waa calculated to throw much 
valuable light on the subject The general question was, he believed, 
weU deserving of inquiry, and strictly within the province of the An- 
thropolo^cal Institute. It was one which ought to be discussed with- 
out passion or prejudice, but into which, unfortunately, passion and 
Erejudice had beien to a lai^e extent introduced. Extraordinary, too, 
ad been the oscillations between credulity and scepticism with regard 
to the subject. At one period every shadow was regarded as an 
apparition. At another period every apparition waa regarded as a 
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